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To the Reader 


The notions ‘Westructuring'’ (perestroika) and **new thinking" have 
gained currency and become part of our social consciousness comparatively 
recently, but they have already evoked great interest everywhere, 

This issue opens with an article by G. Smirnov, Corresponding Member 
of the USSR AS, prominent Soviet social scientist, who describes the 
processes of revolutionary renewal under way in the Soviet Union in the 
economy, society and science. 


Topical Aspects of Ethnology 

In connection with the forthcoming 12th International Congress of 
Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences this issue carries a special section 
dealing with the problems to be discussed at the congress. It has been prepared 
jointly by the Editorial Board and the Institute of Ethnography, U^R AS. 
The section opens with an article by Academician Yu. Bromley who 
considers the perspectives of ethnology before which social progress poses new 
cognitive tasks and complicates the very subject-matter of research. The 
resources of the planet, if they are rationally used (which excludes the arms 
race), maintains S. Brook, can satisfy the requirements of a much greater 
number of people living on Earth today or which will be living in the 
foreseeable future. L. Drobizheva analyses the objective basis on which 
national identity in culture becomes stronger. She writes that under 
favourable sociopolitical conditions provided by socialism this process does 
not impede die development of friendly relations between nations. The 
anthropological disciplines describing the evolution of man, in the opinion 
of A. Zubov, can and should contribute to the study of the evolution’s future 
trends, with the evolution of man being considered in close connection with 
the laws of the development of die whole matter. 


History 

The change of socio-economic formations, which occurred in the transition 
from the primitive to early class society, played the key role in the shaping of 
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science in the ancient world as a special form of social consciousness and 
professional activity, stresses B. Frolov. Yu. Smimov considers the burials 
of the Early Wiirm period (70,(H)0-60,000 years ago) to be an evidence of a 
fundamentally new type of human behaviour marking an important stage in 
the evolution of early man. N. Bolkhovitinov analyses American historiog¬ 
raphic concepts in studying international relations and the socio-economic 
forces determining the US Administration’s political line at the inter-state 
level. 

Economics 

The distinguished Soviet economist V. Kirichenko considers that the 
restructuring of the socialist management mechanism can mdte for a ' 
qualikUively higher level of substantiation and implementation of a single 
scientific, technical, structural and social policy in the USSR. In evaluating 
the influence of “external ftutors’’ on the development of young sovereign 
states, £. Obminsky writes that the increase of the ijorld economy’s 
contribution to accel^ating the rates of their economic growth depends on the 
democratisation of international economic relations and on the effectiveness 
of the disarmament process. 

Philosophy. Political Science 

Despite the diversity of problems facing humanity today the most acute 
one. Academician G. Aiiratov underlines, remains the problem of war and 
peace, and more specifically that of curbing militarism. In the context of the 
new thinking we consider the struggle against militarism as a reflection of 
the national and class interests of the Soviet Union and at the same time of 
the vital interests of the whole of humanity. 

Literary Criticism. Linguistics 

In his talk with a correspondent of the Voprosy Ijlteratury journal, the 
prominent Soviet philologist D. Likhachev said tluit the genuine values of 
culture and literature develop only in contact with other cultures, on a rich 
cultural soil and ebsorb die experience of neighbours. The eminent Soviet 
researcher of Pushkin’s works V. Nepomnyashchy considers that Pushkin’s 
creative work acquires a special dimension in that critical state of the world 
when humanity is confronted with the threat of annihilation. He is one of the 
meat hi^-spirited artists in the world despite the tragic character of some of 
his works. 

Interdisciplinary Research 

Academician V. Sokolov and Yu. Puzachenko underline that the 
living forces of nature can be both creative and destructive in relation to 
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man. Therefote we should constantly assess the consequerues of our activities 
in order to correct in good time the mistakes caused by diem. In their ancdysis 
of the attitude of the academic community of many Western countries to 
problems of parapsychology Yu. Orfeyev and A. Panchenko come to the 
conclusion that such worldview is either of an idealistic or a dualistic 
character. 

As usual this issue contains information that acquaints the reader with 
new books by Soviet social scientists and tells about their meetings with their 
colleagues abroad. 

The Editorial Board intends to publish dialogues between Soviet and 
foreign scientists on current problems of presently scientific and social 
development. We would be glad to receive your suggestions on the themes for 
such dialogues. 

The Editors 



Revolutionary Essence of Renovation 

Qaorg! SMIRNOV 


There are turning points in history when major new problems 
come to a head and it becomes imperative not only for political 
leaders but also for the general public to analyse and understand 
them. When Marx said that ideas become a material force as soon as 
they have gripped the masses he had precisely such turning points in 
mind. Today one of the most popular concepts which has gained 
wide currency is the concept of “new thinking”. It reflects the 
decisive character of our time, the imperative need to accelerate the 
country’s socio-economic development and to achieve a qualitatively 
higher level of its socialist development. 

New thinking is a broad and complex notion which has a direct 
bearing not only on such practical activities as the creation of a new 
economic mechanism, the setting of priorities in scientific and 
technical progress, transition to full cost-accounting and self¬ 
financing and a new emphasis on social policies; it also implies the 
conceptualisation of the revolutionary essence of the process of 
renovation that is under way. It shows that the CPSU is aware of the 
need for broad philosophic generalisations and for looking into the 
causes of the loss of momentum by our social development. The time 
has come for an in-depth analysis of contradictions that have come to 
a head and of conflicting opposites, because only in this way will we 
be able to fully grasp the revolutionary essence of the changes that 
are being planned and already taking place in the country. 

Although restructuring has become a reality and is being carried 
out on a broad front we are still at the beginning of the road, as 
Mikhail Gorbachev has said on more than once occasion, that is to 
say that the main, the most difficult problems still lie ahead. This 
observation should warn us against being over-optimistic about our 


achievements and stimulate closer examination of both general and 
specific problems. 

The difficult question that we keep asking ourselves is; how did it 
happen that having carried out the greatest of revoludons, which 
dramatically changed the course of events in the country and the 
whole world by creating an enormous economic, scientific, technical 
and intellectual potential, and having scored a number of great 
victories we now need to engage in criticism and self-criticism in so 
uncompromising a form? Why are the Soviet people no longer 
satisfied with the old ways of life and work? 

To answer these questions we have to take a closer look at certain 
social, economic and political developments, at relations between 
people and their motives. 

Various trends and tendencies cannot be analysed and contradic¬ 
tory processes undersUK>d without taking account of the human 
factor. Since development proceeds through the struggle of opposites 
and the overcoming of contradictions it follows that the social content 
of the conflicting opposites should be understood as fully as possible. 
Contradictions are never abstract, they always manifest themselves in 
human conduct, they are always associated with certain groups of 
people and their social status. 

The value of the analysis carried out by the 27th CPSU Congress, 
the January and June 1987 Plenary Meetings of the CPSU Central 
Committee lies precisely in the fact that it dealt not only with 
theoretical and political concepts (which is natural and necessary in 
itself) but also with specific groups of people with their interests and 
aspirations. In this respect the meetings were in the mainstream of 
the tradition of Marxist-Leninist theoretical analysis. 

At the January Plenary Meeting the CPSU leadership took a 
principled stand in its analysis of the period that preceded the April 
1985 Plenary Meeting of the Central Committee. It made it clear in 
no uncertain terms that the CPSU Central Committee and the 
country’s leadership had failed, primarily for subjective reasons, to 
see in time and in full the need for change, the dangers of crisis 
phenomena in society and to formulate a clear-cut policy for 
overcoming them and making better use of the possibilities intrinsic 
to the socialist system. This led to widespread conservative outlook, 
inertia, a tendency to brush aside all that did not fit into conventional 
patterns, and an unwillingness to come to grips with pressing 
socio-economic problems. This situation could not fail to affect all 
spheres of social life, political practice and theoretical thought. 

We seemed to be enchanted with the centralised forms and 
methods of management and planning that took shape in the 1930s 
and were somewhat modernised later. Without exception they were 
regarded as the correct and full expression of socialism’s essence. 
Although it is a matter of record that centralised forms of economic 
management played an enormous role in the building of socialism. 



and first and foremost in the achievement of such vital objectives as 
industrialisation and collectivisation, and in harnessing the country’s 
economy for the war against Hitler’s fascism, in its old form 
centralised management proved to be ineffective in • the new 
conditions. 

It is to be recalled that the need for achieving a proper balance 
between centralism and local initiative was always in the focus of 
Lenin’s attention. Unfortunately, this concern of Lenin’s was unduly 
forgotten. As a result, we suffered considerable losses when we 
deprived enterprises of their cost-accounting rights and thus stymied 
the initiatives of hundreds of thousands of work collectives including 
millions of specialists and workers. This had a negative effect on the 
introduction of scientific and technological advances in production, 
on the restructuring of the economy. All attempts to reform the 
economic mechanism were half-hearted and inconsistent and, as a 
consequence, failed to produce any results. 

The implementation of the principle “From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his work’’ ran into an even greater 
problem. At one time it was decided to implement a policy of a 
levelling in pay. Although the idea was sound in itself its 
implementation led to actual cuts in the pay of skilled personnel, 
especially engineers, physicians and teachers. This levelling tendency 
resulted in disincentives to raise productivity and turn out quality 
goods. The 27th CPSU Congress, the January and June Plenary 
Meetings of the CC CPSU also pointed out that prejudice against the 
role of commodity-money relations and the operation of the law of 
value also had many negative effects. 

And finally, the slackening of control over the measure of labour 
and consumption in combination with placidity led to embezzlements, 
bribe-taking, profiteering and other forms of extracting unearned 
income, all of which triggered recurrences of the petty-bourgeois 
mode of life and way of thinking. 

As we have already pointed out, these tangible manifestations of 
the slowing down of the country’s socio-economic development (our 
list of them is far from complete) are due to certain subjective 
reasons. They are not dictated by any objective needs intrinsic to the 
socialist economic system. As the January Plenary Meeting of the CC 
CPSU pointed out, the roots of this slowing down are to be found in 
serious shortcomings in the functioning of socialist democracy and in 
outdated political and theoretical concepts. 

There was also an underlying political reason for this policy 
pursued by the former leadership. The point is that the measures 
taken by the Party leadership after the October 1964 Plenary 
Meeting of the CC CPSU were in effect directed against the 
democratisation of the Party and state apparatuses that had been 
carried out prior to that time, albeit in an inconsistent manner. 
Certain democratic principles included in the Party Rules were 
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abandoned in favour of supposedly more stable and time-tested, 
primarily centralised, forms of control, and the predominant 
sentiment was one of reluctance to experiment and change the 
existing state of affairs. 

Such in short was the social nature of the retarding process which 
led to stagnation phenomena in Soviet society. The mechanism of the 
slow-down was activated partly by conservatism stemming from 
irresoluteness and incompetence, and partly by individual and group 
egoism. A great deal of harm was done by narrow department^ and 
parochial tendencies encouraged by bureaucratic and technocratic 
elements, guided solely by considerations of expediency and fully 
content with the existing way of life, forms and methods of work. 
The epistemological roots of this subjectivist way of thinking and the 
corresponding method of control and management were to be found 
in the absolutisation of centralism, and its social roots in lack of 
confidence in the creative potential of the people and in 
democratic methods. 

The process of restructuring and renovation extends to all 
spheres of social life. Its ultimate success or failure depends on 
whether we succeed in ^promoting genuine democracy, making 
restructuring irreversible and placing it under popular control. 

In its social nature and political thrust socialist democracy is the 
supreme achievement of the historical process. However, the still 
existing serious shortcomings in the level of development, forms and 
methods of socialist democracy inhibit popular enthusiasm and the 
creative activity of the Party. These shortcomings were manifested in 
formalism during election campaigns, underestimation of the role of 
openness, slacking of control, especially “from below*’ and so on. All 
this led to the passivity of the mass of people and miscalculations in 
management, to ineffective follow-up on decisions, irresoluteness and 
tardiness in policy implementation. 

Despite their great powers many primary Party organisations, 
which exist practically in all work collectives, failed to take a firm 
stand on questions of principle. They failed to resolutely oppose such 
negative phenomena as mutual responsibility, the slackening of 
discipline and spreading alcoholism, to fight back narrow departmen¬ 
tal and parochial attitudes and manifestations of nationalism. These 
negative processes could not but affect the sentiments and morality 
of p>eople. Such standards of the socialist system as ideologicad 
staunchness, labour enthusiasm and Soviet patriotism were devalued. 
One even came across instances of crass materialism and scepticism, 
and people, including young people, for whom lining their pockets 
became their raison d’etre. 

The question arises: how then, notwithstanding these negative 
phenomena, was the socialist ideology, the norms and prindpTes of 
the socialist way of life able to preserve their positions of 
predominance? The answer is that the socialist tradidons and ideals 



have taken deep root in the hearts and minds of the people and in 
the Party rendering the negative developments powerless to under¬ 
mine the foundations of socialist consciousness and of socialist values. 
At the same time in their existing form the institutions of socialist 
democracy could not effectively enough counter these negative 
trends. 

The active involvement of the mass of working people in running 
public and state affairs was not set in its time as a practical task 
connected with the solution of pressing economic, social and other 
problems. This, in spite of the fact that Lenin had said that socialism 
was unthinkable without such involvement. He repeatedly spoke of 
the need for every working man and woman to take part in running 
the affairs of the state—a goal which could not be achieved at the 
time owing to the low socio-political and cultural level of working 
people for, as he observed, an illiterate person is outside politics. 

At present the need for every citizen to tak£ part in running 
public and state affairs is becoming increasingly pressing. The culture 
and political education make them e(}ual to this task. As regards the 
socio-political content of the current democratisation measures, they 
are fully in line with the development of socialism and are in effect 
the embodiment of Lenin’s idea that communism is everybody’s 
business. 

An economic base is being placed under this process. The 
going-over of enterprises to new conditions of management, the 
introduction of cost-accounting and self-financing have greatly 
enhanced the responsibility of working people, work collectives and 
managers for their performance. In these circumstances work 
collectives should be given all rights and material possibilities for 
independent economic activities. A great deal now depends on the 
competence, efficiency and initiative of the manager: not only the 
fulfilment of state plans but also the material well-being of the work 
collective, including the satisfaction of people’s cultural and everyday 
needs. It is only natural that a democratic procedure for appointing 
managers is certain to considerably affect their conduct, performance 
and the success of the organisation and political work in the work 
collective. 

In these new circumstances work collectives, which represent the 
whole people, become in effect the genuine owners of public 
property, they have been given real rights and possibilities to dispose 
of it in their own interests and those of the whole of society. A 
fundamentally new economic, social and political situation is created, 
making possible a truly democratic relationship between the manage¬ 
ment and the employees. 

One of the directions of the extension of democracy is the 
restoration of the important role of cooperatives which, far from 
exhausting their potential, have very bright prospects. Cooperative 
ownership is becoming one of the major instruments of economic 
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grpwth and of stimulating more vigorous economic activity of the 
working people. Other planned measures to broaden the social base 
of Soviet democracy pursue the same aims. 

If we are to avoid a repetition of past mistakes we should 
consolidate and promote such attributes of socialist democracy as 
publicity, openness, criticism and self-criticism. We need them for 
radical changes in all spheres of social life, as well as for educating 
the masses in the spirit of political involvement and responsibility. 
Openness, criticism and self-criticism should therefore be more than 
just ethical and political norms, they should he elevated to the status 
of legal norms and given the power of law. The Law on the State 
Enterprise, that has invested work collectives with considerable 
powers, and the setting up of councils of enterprises are meant to be 
major steps in this direction. 

The success of these plans hinges on the success of the 
restructuring of the Party: the extension of inner-Party democracy, 
invigoration of all Party work and democratisation of the procedures 
of constituting elective Party bodies. 

This means that the success of restructuring itself hinges on 
further democratisation.-‘‘So, it is either democracy or social inertia 
and conservatism. There is no other way...,’* said Mikhail Gorbachev 
at the 18th Congress of the Soviet Trade Unions. 

The January 1987 CPSU Plenary Meeting elaborated the theory 
and policy of restructuring. Its major features are greater reliance on 
the masses, more effective use of democratic centralism, enhance¬ 
ment of the role of science, priority development of the social sphere, 
resolute struggle against negative developments in the sphere of 
morality, and promotion of social justice. The ultimate gbal of 
restructuring is to invigorate all spheres of life, promote the most 
progressive forms of social organisation and bringing into play the 
inherent advantages of our humanistic sfxial system in the decisive 
economic, social, political, and ethical spheres. 

Since a revolution implies qualitative changes in the existing social 
relations, are we really justified in speaking of the revolutionary 
essence of the transformations that are under way? Why don’t we 
describe the process as a reform, which is a milder term? Could it be 
that we are using the words “revolution”, and “revolutionary” as 
metaphors in order to emphasise the earnestness of our intentions 
and our resolve? 

The point is that we are not dealing with a socio-political 
revolution aimed at destroying the economic foundations of the old 
system and establishing a new political system expressing the interests 
of the revolutionary classes. The situation is quite different here. We 
are not dealing with the elimination of public ownership of the 
means of production, but with its consolidation and more effective 
use. We are not dealing with renouncing socialism’s fundamental 
principle “from each according to his abilities, to each according to 
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his work”, but rather, with its even more consistent application in the 
interest of social justice. We are not dealing with dismantling state 
authority, but with further strengthening our socialist state of the 
whole people, extending socialist democracy and promoting4X)pular 
socialist self-government. Th6 January and June 1987 Plenary 
Meetings pointed out that “in its innermost revolutionary essence, in 
the Bolshevik boldness of the plans, in its humanistic social 
orientation, the work being done today is a direct continuation of the 
great accomplishments started by our Leninist Party in October 
1917”. 

The obvious parallel is with the collectivisation and the cultural 
revolution which were truly revolutionary in their significance and 
effect. Although they took place in more or less clearly delineated 
spheres of social life they combined to give a powerful impetus to the 
country’s progress along the path of the October Revolution. 

In what respects do current revolutionary changes differ from the 
collectivisation and the cultural revolution? 

First, in today’s society there are no antagonistic classes whose 
elimination along with their ideologies would constitute the essence 
of the revolution. 

Second, the measures currently being implemented are com¬ 
prehensive in their scope and are to be extended to all spheres of 
life. 

Third, the present reorganisation is taking place on its own 
socialist base and is designed to consolidate and extent it, i.e. to 
complete and perfect the edifice of socialism, to make Soviet society 
one of genuinely developed socialism. 

A revolution is not a momentary act, it is a process in the course 
of which the aims of the revolution become deeper in content and 
the ideas and principles of the new system become firmly established. 
Marx and Lenin pointed out on more than one occasion that the 
road towards the victory of socialism would be an incredibly difficult 
one. 

As the restructuring process gains in depth and breadth, it 
impinges on the interests of more and more people, inspiring some, 
dismaying others and arousing the enmity of still others. Among the 
latter are loafers pure and simple, embezzlers, as well as some who 
have come to consider their positions of authority as their private 
domain. There are also honest people among opponents of the 
restructuring: reluctant to abandon old ways, they fear change 
because they do not know what it has in store for them. Although 
considerable educational effort and even political struggle lie ahead 
before the adopted political line triumphs, one thing is clear: the 
mass of people are giving the restructuring process increasing 
support. 

The motive force of this process is the working clats true to its 
revolutionary traditions. The working class and the transformations 
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earned out by it in the course of a socialist revolution are by their 
very nature critical. In his work The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis 
Bonaparte Karl Marx assessing the nature of proletarian revolutions 
wrote that these revolutions “criticise themselves constantly, interrupt, 
themselves continually in their own course, come back to the 
apparently accomplished in order to begin it afresh, deride with 
unmerciful thoroughness the inadequacies, weakness and paltriness 
of their first attempts...”,* 

The conclusion to be drawn is one of fundamental significance: a 
critical attitude to past accomplishments and the desire to improve 
upon them are objective features of the building of a new society and 
the revolutionary processes that have been set in motion. 

Let us dwell briefly on the significance of these revolutionary 
processes. They can tbe described as a radical and far-extending 
effort backed by the labour and social activity of the masses and 
aimed at countering developments alien to socialism, at combating 
conservative ways of thinking, and forms and methods of work. It is 
a process implanting new, progressive forms of the organisation of 
social relations which are in conformity with Lenin’s definition of 
socialism as a system based on principles of collectivism, social justice 
and democracy. And last but not least, it is an acceleration of social 
development, representing, as it were, an interruption of its hitherto 
gradual development. Taken together these features amount to our 
society’s leap from one state to a new, qualitatively higher one. This 
leap has been prepared on the one hand by socialism’s historic 
achievements, and, on the other, bjj^the urgent need to do away with 
negative phenomena, tendencies arra outdated forms of social life. 
Such are the main characteristics of our continuing and deepening 
$(x:ialist revolution, such is the revolutionary essence of the renova¬ 
tion of our Soviet society. 

The historical process is constantly posing new, unprecedented 
problems. Take, for example, the development of research-and- 
industrial complexes. This recent development illustrates the need 
for new organisational approaches to the problem of bringing science 
closer to industry, in fact fusing the two. Such new forms of 
production relations are the result of the scientific and technological 
revolution and are the answer of the socialist planned economy to its 
imperatives. 

Or let us take another example, that of the agro-industrial 
complex as a social phenomenon and as a fundamentally new 
solution to the problem of integrating town and countryside. This 
entity, the first of its kind, has made it necessary to devise an entirely 
new system of labour organisation and economic relations. 

The endre range of problems involved in the sciendfic and 
technological revoludon, with its positive features and shortcomings, 
including the negative side effects of scientific and technical progress, 



constitute a new and complex reality calling for new unprecedented 
solutions. 

The restructuring now under way is only the beginning of still 
more far-reaching and deeper transformations, which should give 
full scope to socialism’s enormous potential and thus provide another 
object lesson that mankind’s genuine progress is possible only 
through the socialist reconstruction of society. 

NOTE 

• K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works, Vol. I, Moscow, 1969, p. 401. 



The World Public Movement for Peace 


From the Editors: Following is the summary of the article from the journal 
Kommunist, No. 3, 1987. 


AH nations of the world have one common enemy at this stage of 
civilisation’s development—the threat of a nuclear war that may 
result in a world holocaust smd, consequently, one common task—to 
eliminate the looming threat. For this reason life dictates the task of 
overcoming many traditional approaches in foreign policy and 
outdated views on the issues of war and peace. The world public is 
becf)ming aware of the realities of the nuclear space age such as the 
need to e$tabli.sh a stable peace in a nuclear-free world and to ensure 
conditions for the survival of mankind. 

. The response of different political and public circles in ail parts 
* of the world to the Statement by Mikhail Gorbachev, General 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, of January 15, 1986 with a 
plan for gradual nuclear disarmament testified to the growing 
support for this Soviet programme by the world coalition of the 
forces of p>eace, reason and goodwill. Its ranks include major 
international and national peace movements and movements for 
environmental protection, members of Communist and Workers’ 
parties, of revolutionary and democratic, socialist and social 
democratic parties, many trade unions, women’s, youth and cultural 
organisations, associations of scholars, physicians, prominent figures 
of culture and the arts, representatives of different political groups, 
of the business world and of religion. 

The policy of principle pursued by the USSR in implementing 
concrete measures which make for the fulfilment of the projposed 
programme to build a nuclear-free world has brought the struggle of 
the world’s peace forces to a higher level. Life has put before all of 
us an important task—to help maintain those historical positions on 
the way to a nuclear-free world which were attained at the Soviet-US 
summit, and to prevent erosion of the guiding lines for nuclear 
disarmament that were planned there. 
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It has recently become clear, however, that the stereotypes of the 
old, conservative thinking are still very strong in the ruling quarters 
in the West, that the p>olicies of the USA and some other countries 
are far removed from the true aspirations of the peyple. The 
regrouping of NATO forces, recorded by political analysts, with the 
object of slowing down the process initiated at the Soviet-US summit 
in Iceland and preventing agreement being reached in principle 
which the Soviet Union and the United States were approaching is 
further confirmation of the fact that a stable peace and universal 
security can be achieved only given a relentless struggle against 
everything that resist the implementation of radical measures to 
reduce and eliminate nuclear weapons. A similar conclusion follows 
from Washington’s manifested unwillingness to seek speedy agree¬ 
ment on the complete prohibition of nuclear tests. 

There is nothing accidental or extraordinary in the contradictions 
which characterise the international situation of today. In the 
immediate post-war decades parallel with the intensification of 
international tension and spiralling arms race, unleashed by the 
reactionary imperialist circles, the peace movement began to gather 
strength, acquiring ever greater weight as an independent factor in 
international relations. The April 1985 Plenary Meeting of the CPSU 
Central Committee declared that no nation wanted war. This 
promises enormous reserves and opportunities for implementing an 
effective policy of peace and progress. 

The experience gained by the peace movement, the profound 
changes in the social thinking of many social strata in the West and 
in the developing countries made for a deeper understanding of the 
causes and essence of wars under present conditions. Step by step 
realisation grew of the terrible implications of the arms race and the 
danger of a nuclear war for the whole of humanity. Not just an active 
interest but a growing involvement of the public in the events of 
international dimension, and a desire to steer their development 
along the lines that correspond to the vital needs of the people are 
what determine to a growing degree today the positions of broad 
public circles on the issues of war and peace. This is how Lenin’s 
prevision that, “As man’s history-making activity grows broader and 
deeper, the size of that mass of the population which is the conscious 
maker of history is bound to increase’’ * is being realised in the 
context of the most crucial problem of the day, that of preventing a 
destructive nuclear conflagration. 

A special role in helping the mass democratic movements to be 
more active belongs to scholars, physicians, writers and cultural 
figures. Already in the early 1950s, Fr^d^ric Joliot-Curie expressed 
the idea that men of science should become pioneers in the new 
great army of peace for they know better than anybody else what 
modern war is. Indeed, many scientists, directly or indirectly, have 
been and still are participating in developing the latest types of 
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weapons; they are the most competent judges of development 
tendericies of these means of mass destruction and tragic results of 
their use. In 1955. as is generally known, the famous Russell-Einstein 
Manifesto appeared with an appeal to scientists to gather at a 
conference to assess the danger that has appeared as a result of the 
creation of mass destruction weapons. The Manifesto read in part, 
“We have to learn to think in a new way. We have to learn to ask 
ourselves, not what steps can be taken to give military victory to 
whatever group we prefer, for there no longer are such steps; the 
question we have to ask ourselves is: what steps can be taken to 
prevent a military contest of which the issue must be disastrous to all 
parties?” ^ 

. In the past decades those words have acquired increasing 
^ urgency—the nuclear age inevitably dictates a new political thinking. 
This was foreseen by the genius of Lenin. According to Krupskaya, 
he warned in prenuclear 1918, “Modern technology at present is 
contributing to an ever greater degree to the destructive character of 
war. But the time will come when war will become so destructive in 
general that it will become impossible”.® The time has come. But the 
changes occurring in the world are interpreted differently by 
different people. 

Representatives of 24 countries of the world, including Soviet 
scientists, responded to the appeal of Bertrand Russell, Albert 
Einstein, Joliot-Curie and other authors of the Manifesto. They 
gathered in London on 3-5 August, 1955 for the International 
Conference on Science and Society. The next conference was held 
two years later in a small Canadian fishing village which gave the 
• name to the Pugwash Movement of scientists in their struggle for 
peace. Since then, Pugwash conferences on science and world affairs 
are held annually at which leading figures of modern science g^ather. 
Is the wide public in the West familiar with the conclusions of those 
conferences? It is difficult to answer this question in the affirmative 
considering that in capitalist society “popular deception has become a 
real art in foreign ‘affairs’...”.^ The bourgeois mass media have been 
cultivating for decades the image of an enemy of Western civilisation 
and fanning the myth about a “Soviet threat”. The apologists of 
militarism hold forth about nuclear deterrence, about the need for 
an arms balance but pass over in silence the fact that with the 
existing stockpiles of nuclear weapons and the present rate of the 
arms race the stabilising effect of the nuclear balance is disappearing 
whereas the danger of tipping the unstable “power” balance is 
growing. We all remember the noisy campaign lauding the neutron 
weapon and having the public believe that it was allegedly the most 
humane means of warfare. There were attempts to prove that a 
nuclear war was a simple variety of the usual armed conflicts from 
which humanity had emerged even “healthier”. There were attempts 
to justify the bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, allegations that 
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the danger of radiation as a result of nuclear strikes was exaggerated. 
Unfortunately some scientists were also part of those campaigns. It 
was not the conclusions of the Pugwash conferences but the 
judgements of those scientists that were picked up by tl^ bourgeois 
mass media. 

The propaganda machine of militarism is today wholly concen¬ 
trated on advertising the “star wars”, or the so-called Strategic 
Defence Initiative of Ronald Reagan, and on justifying the alleged 
impossibility to stop nuclear tests immediately. Unfortunately these 
sinister seeds are taking root in the minds of not only broad strata of 
the population but also of the intelligentsia and scientists. The new 
thinking shown by the responsible scientists, participants in the peace 
movements, even though they differ in the world outlook, does not 
come easy to the ruling circles in the West. 

The movement of scientists for peace and against the nuclear 
threat has reached an impressive scale. The early 1980s were 
characterised by such resolute actions of this movement as the 
Warsaw Declaration which was signed by 111 Nobel Prize Winners in 
natural science. In the mf)st emphatic terms leading scientists of 
the world condemned the idea of a limited nuclear war and demanded 
putting an end to the arms race. Only seven of all Nobel Prize 
Winners in the natural sciences still living in 1982 expressed their 
disagreement. Then there was the representative forum in Rome 
which was attended by 36 academies of sciences and scientific 
societies from different countries. The forum adopted a declaration 
reflecting the view of the majority of representatives of the world 
academic community. It said that the nuclear devices should not be 
regarded as weapons fit for u.se in an armed conflict for their impact 
is beyond control and horrendous. Science is unable to provide the 
world with reliable protection from the disastrous consetjuences of a 
nuclear war, whereas the differences that people encounter today, be 
they political, economic, ideological, or religious, are negligible as 
compared with the danger of thermonuclear suicide. 

In May 1983, the Committee of Soviet Scientists for Peace, 
Against the Nuclear Threat was formed in the Soviet Union; the first 
all-Union conference was attended by scientists, public figures and 
journalists from a number of countries of Europe, Asia and America, 
and by representatives of international scientific organisations. The 
reports at the conference contained a scientific analysis of the 
biological, ecological, economic and other after-effects of the 
threatening thermonuclear conflict and of the escalating arms race in 
the world, disclosed the underlying causes of the growing interna¬ 
tional tension in the modern world. Concrete proposals for diffusing 
the tension were discussed as well as possible measures for 
preventing a nuclear war and reaching agreements cm disarmament 
and peace. 
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To set in motion the entire peace potential, to encourage in every 
possible way the new thinking among the broadest masses of 
people—this is the task upton whose solution depends in many ways 
the fate of human civilisation today. 

The international medical community has joined in this work 
most actively. The professional, and by no means political movement 
“International Physicians for Prevention of Nuclear War” possesses 
great potential for fostering the elements of the new thinking among 
the public. The high prestige of representatives of this most humane 
profession whom people entrust with their health and often with 
their lives, helps to disseminate the conclusions of modern science 
about the inadmissibility of a thermonuclear conflict. The conclusion 
that medicine will be unable to help victims of such a war whose 
catastrophic consequences would be impossible to control within any 
bounds has had a sobering effect on some statesmen and politicians 
who rattle the nuclear sabre, says Soviet co-chairman of the 
movement Academician Chazov. It is not accidental that the Nobel 
Peace Prize for 1985 was awarded to this movement for its significant 
contribution to alerting the public to many aspects of the nuclear 
menace. o 

Yet another new movement for peace is taking shape and gaining 
momentum, that of the ecologists, which comprises many scientists 
and public figures from Great Britain, Bulgaria, the GDR, India, the 
USSR, the USA, France, the FRG and other countries. This 
movement grew out of the standing international conference “The 
Ecoforum for Peace” organised by the Bulgarian magazine Nature 
Protection. What prompted the ecologists to pool their efforts in the 
struggle for peace? In the conditions of the continuing arms race the 
very manufacture, maintenance and improvement of modern 
weapons result in a disastrous waste of non-renewable resources, in 
the destruction of entire ecosystems, and pollution of the environ¬ 
ment. According to the estimates of economists, states will have to 
allocate for environmental protection measures by the end of this 
century some 3-5 per cent of their gross national product, i. e. no 
less than 150 billion dollars a year. This enormous sum will not seem 
so enormous if one compares it with the arms spending—about one 
trillion dollars in 1986 alone. 

The truth about the possible effects of a thermonuclear conflict, 
produced by the means and methods of modern science, is reaching 
the wide public and is adding new substance to the mass democratic 
movements. The conclusions of modern natural science, medicine, 
and the humanities^ are widely made known today by physicians, 
ecologists, lawyers. And the shoots of the new thinking find their way 
even where there are deliberate attempts to stifle them by a flood of 
lies and slander. 

An invaluable contribution to the struggle for peace and 
disarmament is made by the cultural workers. The language of 



science may be difficult to comprehend but that of art introduces 
millions to the humanitarian ideas and exerts influence on the 
feelings and emotions of readers, spectators and listeners in all parts 
of the world. Close cooperation of scientists and masters »f culture 
can most effectively further the consolidation of the peaceloving 
forces of the world and putting these forces into action. 

Addressing the first all-Union conference of scientists for 
delivering mankind from the threat of a nuclear war, for disarma- 
ment and peace Academician M. Markov said that the duty of 
scientists was to write two books—one with a competent portrayal of 
the truth about a nuclear war, and the other with the title V^at It 
Would Be Like Had There Been No Arms Race. Quite a number of 
publications with truthful information about the possible consequ¬ 
ences of such a war have appeared in recent years. 

But the works of art illustrating the possibilities of mankind 
provided the arms race is stopped could most likely make an even 
stronger educational and humanitarian impact. Here it is pertinent to 
note that the total strength of the armies of all countries of the world 
today is about 25 million people. Twenty-five million young and 
healthy people are withdrawn from the sphere of production and 
from struggle against hunger, poverty and natural disasters. One and 
a half million dollars are spent every minute for military purposes 
and within the same minute thirty children in the developing 
countries die because of lack of food or medicines. In order to 
provide the starving in the developing countries with food an 
additional eight billion dollars a year are needed, twenty-two billion 
would suffice to solve the problem of illiteracy and to eradicate the 
most dangerous diseases. Yet about one trillion dollars are spent 
annually for military purposes. If the chains of arms spending were 
cast off deserts could be turned into blossoming gardens, people 
could explore the depths of the <x:ean, and step into outer space for 
the sake of improving life on Earth. And all this is possible already 
today and tomorrow. 

A significant event in public life in 1986 was the Issyk Kul 
Forum—a meeting of prominent figures of world culture organised 
by writer Chinghiz Aitmatov in Kirghizia. The forum discussed 
many complex issues that face mankind today and possibly tomor¬ 
row. Its participants noted that the creative intelligentsia could make 
a significant contribution to shaping a new thinking that would be 
consonant with the goals of human progress on the threshold of the 
third millennium. 

As we see, the peace movement is today a powerful force which 
resists the aggressive, adventurist policy of imperialism. Five hundred 
million people put their signatures under the Stockholm Appeal on 
prohibition of the nuclear weapons in the early 1950s and this, no 
doubt, helped prevent nuclear weapons being used ‘*^in the US 
aggression against Korea. Nearly seven hundred million signatures 
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collected under the second Stockholm Appeal in the 1970s became a 
serious obstacle in the way of the deployment of neutron weapons in 
Europe. 

To ban the deployment of nuclear weapons in space, to stop 
nuclear tests, to prevent the development of new weapons of mass 
destruction, to eliminate the nuclear arsenals already in this 
millennium—these are the demands of every socially thinking 
person. There is no alternative. These demands rest on advanced 
scientific analysis and the prestige of the best representatives of the 
human race who have given the world examples of new thinking that 
leads the development of human civilisation out of political, economic 
and other deadlocks. 

In his time Olof Palme who had done much to achieve the ideals 
of peace and disarmament wrote that disarmament was not likely to 
materialise if peoples were to wait for initiatives from governments 
and experts and that may become a reality only as a result of the 
expression of the political will of people in many parts of the world.* 
One cannot but share Palme’s opinion concerning the great and ever 
growing importance of th^.mass public movement against the arms 
race and nuclear war. 

Soviet people—factory workers and agricultural workers, en¬ 
gineers, teachers and physicians, scientific and cultural workers, 

• veterans and youth. Communists and non-Party people are taking 
most active part in this movement. "There is no loftier or more 
responsible mission than that of safeguarding and strengthening 
peace and curbing the forces of aggression and militarism for the 
sake of the life of present and future generations. A world without 
wars and without weapons is the ideal of socialism," ® proclaims the CPSU 
Programme. 

When the First World Congress of Defenders of Peace in 1949 
laid the beginning of the unity of peaceloving forces this evoked a 
wide response in our country. Both large and small sums of money 
began to pour into the Soviet Peace Committee sent by individual 
Soviet citizens or groups of people with the message often unsigned, 
for the cause of peace.... This laid the foundation of the Soviet Peace 
Fund, officially established in 1961. About one hundred million 
people are participants in the Soviet Peace Fund today. 

Soviet people understand the importance and necessity of actions 
aimed at safeguarding and preserving peace and against the threat of 
a new war, such as participation in the Peace Fund, organisation of 
peace marches, rallies and manifestations, meetings, special research, 
publication of books, magazines, posters. Everything that serves the 
ideals of peace and disarmament finds eager response in the hearts 
and minds of all Soviet people. "We are convinced,” stressed Mikhail 
Gorbachev in his reply to French peace supporters published on 
January 29, 1987, “that every voice is important in the general 



process of ridding mankind of nuclear weapons, there is a place for 
all countries and nations in it.” 

The whole course of events has brought humanity to ^ decisive 
choice: either a further building up of tension and confrontation or a 
constructive search for mutually acceptable agreements that would 
stop and reverse the process of material preparations for a nuclear 
conflict. This choice is becoming all the more pressing in the 
situation when the continuation of the arms race threatens sooner or 
later to get out of control, when even parity may cease to be a factor 
of military and political deterrence. Meanwhile a very dangerous 
trend has appeared in the policies of major capitalist countries. Its 
essence is the drive for social revenge on the basis of military 
superiority over socialism and, with this end in view, the continuation 
of the unbridled nuclear arms race and deliveiy of weapons into 
outer space. 

The complex, dangerous character of the present international 
situation lays a clear watershed between those who stand on the 
positions of realism and responsibility and those who put group and 
egotistical interests above those of mankind. The ideological myths of 
imperialist propaganda like the notorious myth about the “Soviet 
threat” or the hastily advanced foreign policy doctrines like the 
“doctrine of neoglobalism” currently popular in US government 
circles are unable to refute the conclusions drawn by the public on 
the basis of comparisons between the foreign policies of Washington 
and Moscow. Thus, for instance, there is no doubt that people now 
have a better understanding of the danger of a military catastrophe, 
of the need to place international relations on a healthier basis and, 
what is most important, they have a clearer vision of the ways to 
nuclear disarmament and ending the tests as the paramount measure 
in its implementation, of the need to achieve appropriate agreements 
on the basis of equal security for all parties concerned. 

The interaction of different social forces on the broad platform of 
struggle for the prevention of a nuclear catastrophe and preservation 
of life on Earth is growing stronger and expanding. There is a 
growing understanding of the fact that peace can be stable only if 
peaceful coexistence of states with different social systems becomes 
the supreme, universal law of international relations, whose basic 
principles were first put forward by Lenin and further developed by 
the 27th CPSU Congress in the context of the present conditions as 
our concept of an all-embracing system of international security. 

The popular anti-war movement, and even its enemies in 
right-wing bourgeois circles admit it, has a great effective potential. It 
reflects the unacceptability and condemnation on the level of mass 
awareness of the policy of nuclear deterrence by the widest groups of 
the population in many countries. It expresses the “instinct for 
survival” of mankind in the conditions when the danger of total 
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annihilation as a result of a nuclear conflagration looms over every 
home and every family. 

It is evident at the same time that far from all possibilities of this 
movement have been explored, including for affirming the new 
anti-militarist, anti-nuclear thinking in world politics that would 
proceed not from the “enemy image” stimulating confrontation, but 
from the need for joint actions in the name of building a 
comprehensive system of international peace and security. 

The character of the movement itself is also changing in many 
ways under the impact of the changes in the world. By acquiring a 
mass character it thereby still further expands its base both politic^ly 
and ideologically. The struggle for a non-nuclear world, for the 
survival of mankind has become today a common platform of action 
of public forces and ideological trends which in other respects are 
often far removed from each other. This was borne out by the 
success of the Forum which in February 1987 gathered in Moscow 
the cream of the scientific and creative intelligentsia of our planet, 
prominent representatives of business and religious circles from 
different countries to discuss the problems of cooperation in the 
interests of human civilisation. This is how unity is taking shape on 
the basis of recognised affmity of interests in the struggle for life 
itself on Earth. In the nuclear-missile age common human values are 
above all other values and the understanding of this fact brings all 
people of goodwill together. 

NOTES 
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Topical Aspects 
of Ethnology 


Ethnography and Its Prospects: 
Soviet View* 

ruKan BROMLEY 


Definitions of prospects for the development of science and for its 
future depend primarily on how we perceive its subject-matter. The 
formation of this perception is a historically continuous process. It is 
determined by the evolution of science itself and the broadening of 
its cognitive potential, as well as by the change in social requirements 
and the demands society makes on it. 

Changes in our perception of the subject-matter of investigations 
can be traced in any branch of scientific knowledge. But the degree 
to which this is true differs in various disciplines. Ethnography 
(ethnology), perhaps, stands out among the humanities in this 
respect. From its beginning, the most varied views have been 
expressed not only on the discipline itself, but even on the object it 
sets out to examine. Not infrequently, the question of its main object 
was simply not posed at all. Man, culture and society were often 
named as its object. But this related mainly to peoples without 
written languages, at the early stages of socio-economic development. 
Having taken shape as a science in the period of European colonial 
expansion, ethnography first aimed at studying backward peoples 
outside Europe. 

In our country ethnographers (ethnologists) began to study all 
ethnic groups, both small and multi-million groups. Accordingly, 
specialists have agreed that the object of ethnography is all peoples, 
which in modern Soviet ethnographic literature are termed “eth- 


* Modern Soviet scientific literature uses predominantly the term “ethnography" to 
denote the science of peoples. It is virtually interchangeable with the term 
“ethnology". “Ethnography” includes not only descriptive, bu^also theoretical 
aspects of research. 
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noses” (to distinguish between this application and instances where 
the word "people” means the "working masses” or simply the "sum 
total of men and women”). It should be pointed out that both 
backward and highly advanced peoples existing today, as well as 
those that existed in the past, are "ethnoses”. 

However, the idea of people as the principal concern of 
ethnography still admits of a measure of controversy with regard to 
the definition of the subject. This was particularly pronounced in the 
period during which Soviet ethnographic science was formed. At the 
time there was a tendency to confine ethnography to the exclusive 
study of archaic phenomena and survivals, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, to regard ethnography (ethnology) as a sort of umbrella 
discipline studying almost all aspects of society’s life. (This kind of 
controversy in defining the subject-matter of ethnography is still 
current both in our country and abroad.) Evidently, the former 
tendency inevitably leads to an understanding of ethnography as 
something gradually diminishing, for archaic elements are fast 
ceasing to exist. The second tendency is not very promising for the 
study of ethnoses either, for all its apparent breadth. This tendency 
creates insurmountable difficulties for the differentiation of the 
cognitive tasks of ethnography and the numerous other scientific 
disciplines that study various aspects of ethnic life. At present such 
difficulties have become especially pronounced in connection with the 
rapid development of concrete sociological research; they claim to 
embrace almost all aspects of the day-to-day life of society. 

All these circumstances insistently raise the question of defining 
the subject-matter of ethnographic science and the lines of demarca¬ 
tion between it and related disciplines. 

One traditional answer to this question is that ethnography 
studies "folk” culture, but this cannot be considered adequate. Not 
only because the words "folk”, and “popular” have many different 
shades and meanings. A general reference to "folk” culture 
inevitably poses a new problem: what is the difference between the 
ethnography of folk culture and such disciplines as, for example, the 
history of folk architecture, the history of folk music, or folklore 
studies? 

Sometimes, the main distinguishing feature of the ethnographic 
study of culture, as of peoples as a whole, is perceived in the method 
of direct observation and “field” research. This is hardly correct 
either. The said method is widely used in other disciplines (for 
instance, in folklore studies, art history, etc.). Besides, ethnography is 
not confined to this method alone in studying modern peoples. 

It has been said recently that the specific views of ethnographers 
on their subject are determined by the problems tackled by this 
science. Another question arises: what criteria should be api^ied in 
identifying these problems? The fact that this question has not been 
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solved still leaves open the possibility of an arbitrary selection of 
these problems. 

It is common knowledge that the subject of any science is 
determined, above all, by the identification of the specific Matures of 
its object, i. e. those that are studied by the given science. 
Consequently, the point of view that is typical of it is determined not 
by any arbitrary selection of problems, but by presence of definite 
specific features in an object. In our case such an object is ethnos—a 
people; evidently, the criteria for determining the subject of 
ethnography should be sought among the typical features of ethnos. 

What then are these features? Naturally, those thanks to which an 
ethnos can be distinguished from other human communities, that is, 
those that can be called ethnic. This is, on the one hand, the function 
of uniting all members of an ethnos (intra-ethnic integration), and on 
the other, the function of isolating them from representatives of 
other similar communities (inter-ethnic differentiation). As is shown 
by an analysis of ethnic communities, functions of this sort, along 
with language, are performed predominantly by the traditional, 
everyday aspects of culture (rites, customs, folk art, oral composition, 
etc.), whose specific features distinguish one ethnos from another. 

Accordingly, the basis for identifying the field of ethnography 
should be provided by the examination of the components of an 
ethnos as it performs its ethnic functions. Since they are disting¬ 
uished by greater ethno-differentiating features (ethnic specificity), 
they usually serve as a point of departure and reference in 
identifying the domain of ethnographic research. 

Of course, ethnography aims to reveal the whole make-up and 
essence of an ethnos—not only its distinctive characteristics, but also 
features common to other ethnoses. Defining the particular and the 
general is always a uniform process. This is why the comparative 
study of the components of ethnos as the principal method of 
establishing its specific features inevitably presupposes the discovery 
of features common to other ethnoses. Some of these features can be 
inherent in ail existing ethnoses, or those that have existed in the 
past, that is, have a common human character; others are found in 
only a group of ethnoses and can consequently also be specific in 
their own way. 

The examination of ethnos in the light of the fulfilment of ethnic 
functions by its components makes it possible to define the main field 
of ethnographic research. With such an approach to the problem, the 
core of ethnography’s subject-matter will be the cultural stratum that 
performs ethnic functions, above all, traditional everyday culture. 

It is known that at different stages of social development the 
traditional everyday stratum of culture plays a far from similar role. 
The time parameters of traditions also differ: in some idstances these 
are predominantly archaic, in others—new ones are taking shape. 
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Inpreclass and early-class societies, the archaic traditional 
everyday stratum includes culture, almost in its entirety. This is tvhy 
ethnography studies the culture of backward peoples that have no 
written language in all its manifestations: from the running of the 
economy to religious beliefs and language. Due ilo the syncretism of 
these peoples’ social life, ethnographers study the entire social sphere 
of their life—“socio-normative” culture. 

The comprehensive approach of ethnographers to peoples 
without written languages has been largely facilitated by the fact that 
for ethnographers—bearers of “developed” culture—all aspects of 
the life of “backward” peoples seem unusual, that is, ethnically 
specific (this is, so to say, a “stage” variety of ethnic distinctions). 
From the point of view of field researchers, all spheres of the life of 
“backward” peoples show distinguishing features. The latter cir¬ 
cumstance has largely contributed to a thorough ethnographic study 
of these peoples. 

As is well known, archaic features are disappearing fairly rapidly 
in our day. One of the major tasks facing ethnographers today, and 
in the near future, is to record extant archaic phenomena. The 
significance of this largely j^epends on whether an ethnographer 
deals with the archaic elements of backward peoples or with archaic 
survivals in industrially developed societies. In the former instance 
information about the archaic components of the lifestyles of peoples 
usually sheds additional light on problems of the history of 
early-class, and sometimes even preclass, societies. The greater part 
of such materials has already been registered by ethnographers in the 
past, mainly in the 19th-early 20th centuries. In recent decades 
ethnography has received additional information about archaic forms 
of social life. The study of the archaic features of the life of 
backward peoples that began in the 19th century is continuing. In 
the jungles of the Amazon River, the inner regions of New Guinea, 
on small islands of Oceania, and in Australian deserts tribes have 
been discovered which have never entered into any contacts with 
Europeans. Regrettably, such contacts often prove pernicious for the 
peoples concerned. But it should also be borne in mind that 
ethnographers play a no small role in preserving and developing the 
best cultural and economic traditions of small, and especially, 
backward ethnic groups, and in overcoming negative survival 
phenomena among them. (This is shown, among other things, by the 
activities of ethnographers in this country.) 

As for the extant archaic forms in the everyday life of the peoples 
of industrial countries, the study of such phenomena makes it 
possible to glimpse into the everyday life of these peoples in the past. 
However, in this instance, the remnants of archaic features are 
rapidly being ousted by a professional urbanised culture. The 
problem of their recording, before it is too late, is of immediate 
concern to ethnographers. In recent years, such an important means 
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of recording traditional culture as historico-ethnographic atlases has 
emerged. In this country, for example, an atlas T7ie Russians 
(Moscow, 1967, 1970) has been published, in which a thorough 
picture of the distribution of traditional types of agricultural 
implement, dwelling and clothing among the Russian popfilation in 
the 19th-early 20th centuries is given with the help of maps. Similar 
atlases about the Soviet Baltic peoples have come off the press. The 
creation of historico-ethnographic atlases has great significance 
because it is accompanied by extensive field work. 

Along with atlases, other ways of recording archaic features are 
needed. Films and videotapes (for recording archaic elements in the 
behavioural sphere and, above all, rites) would seem not to have 
been exploited to the full and work should be carried out to collect 
objects of traditional material culture (for replenishing stocks in 
ethnographic museums, including the open-air museums now being 
set up in many Soviet republics). 

Despite the significance for ethnography of studying archaic 
elements and features, it would be incorrect to suggest that the 
discipline is confined to this field. This is especially the case with the 
ethnoses of developed class societies. In studying them the cognitive 
tasks of ethnography are the same as in studying the ethnoses of 
preclass or early-class societies—revealing the entire • range of 
characteristic features of ethnic communities. But in our view, one 
should not mechanically transfer ideas about the tasks of ethno¬ 
graphy that took shape in studying peoples without written languages 
to the peoples of developed countries. The life of the former is full 
of archaic elements and features. 

The essence of the object of ethnographic research undergoes . 
considerable changes in class socio-economic systems. It becomes 
exceptionally complex and multifaceted. As a result of the develop¬ 
ment of the productive forces, individual spheres of social life 
become largely isolated. Specialisation is taking place in the economic 
sphere, and the spheres of production and consumption are 
becoming increasingly divided, especially in the epoch of capitalism. 
The social structure becomes more complex, too. The former 
synchretism in the sphere of culture is disapftearing, and its types are 
becoming differentiated. Thorough-going distinctions are making 
their appearance in the mode of life of classes and social groups, 
rural and urban dwellers, and between everyday-life and professional 
cultures. 

The scientific and technological revolution exerts a tremendous 
impact on ethnic communities. True, this influence is of a dual 
nature: on the one hand, it contributes to the levelling of cultures, 
their standardisation and unification, and on the other, due to the 
development of the means of mass information, it increases the sense 
of ethnic identity among the broadest masses of the population. This, 
in turn, also has an influence on culture as such, lending ethnic 



significance to its components, which previously did not fulfil any 
ethnic functions whatsoever. In general, along with the dissemination 
of various standardised forms of professional culture, the ethnic 
specificity of modern peoples is being gradually transferred from the 
sphere of material culture to the non-material sphere. 

One should also take into account the emergence of new 
traditions, some of them in the sphere of quotidian culture. In the 
industrial countries professional non-material culture is beginning to 
play an ever greater ethnic role, especially when its achievements are 
part of the everyday life of the people. Among the peoples of 
developed countries the main ethnic functions are now performed 
not so much by archaic survivals as by the new comparatively stable 
components of spiritual culture that have taken shape in everyday 
life and which often include, albeit in a modified form, elements of 
the old traditions. 

All this confronts modern ethnography with new tasks and their 
solution is largely a matter of the future. Worthy of study is, for 
instance, the growing role in modem ethnic processes of the 
components of professional non-material culture which have become 
a property of the broad popular masses. Evidently, it is necessary to 
concentrate ethnographei^’ attention more on the non-material 
cultures of modern peoples and their social psychology and 
especially on the moral and ethical standards of the peoples of the 
world, including their value orientations: the latter, though they are 
determined, first and foremost, by socio-class factors (accordingly, 
they have caidinal distinctions under capitalism and socialism), 
nevertheless have a definite characteristic, specific to each ethnos. 

In our view, ethnography should expand the sphere df its 
research to facilitate a fuller disclosure of the characteristic features 
of the non-material life of ethnoses, especially components that play a 
dominant role in the functioning of modern ethnic communities. 

In defining the outline of ethnographic research and its 
prospects, it should be borne in mind that ethnoses represent not 
simply a sum total of individual components, but integral systems. 
They are examined by related disciplines, too, that have emerged at 
the junction of ethnography and the sciences close to it: ethnic 
geography, ethnic anthropology, ethnodemography, ethnolinguistics, 
ethnosociology, etc. Some of these related disciplines have already 
existed for a long time and proved their importance, others are also 
quite promising, although they are just making their first steps. 

Significant in this respect is the ethnosociology of the modern 
period—a discipline that has taken shape over the past decade. 
Ethnosociological research in individual republics has made it 
possible to advance the study of the specific mechanism of the 
interaction of ethnic and socio-economic factors, and the processes of 
levelling the social structure of the peoples of our country. Taking 
into account today’s transfer of ethnic specificity from materim 



activity to the psychological sphere, we can assume that ethnop- 
sycholpgical investigations are also promising, for their special subject is 
the ethnic (national) character, or, more broadly, the psychological 
make-up of ethnic communities. 

Ethnoses are dynamic systems. This is why a major ta^ facing 
ethnography is the study of the changes taking place in them, that is, 
ethnic, processes. In the past, it is true, these processes proceeded 
rather slowly, although they did lead sometimes to the disappearance 
of some and the emergence of other ethnic formations. It is not a 
fortuity that ethnographers in this country have long been paying 
much attention to the origin of peoples (ethnogeny), an area in which 
they were joined by archaeologists, physical anthropologists, linguists, 
etc. The main contribution of ethnographers to the elaboration of 
this problem is associated not with changes in ethnic traditions, but, 
on the contrary, with the remarkable stability of some of them. Their 
stability makes it possible, for instance, to identify, some features of 
“archaeological cultures” with individual specific features of the 
culture of an ethnic formation (the existing one or one that existed 
comparatively recently). 

The ethnographic study of modern ethnic processes is of a 
different order. These processes result in an intensive change in 
various elements of ethnic communities. A scientist investigating 
modern ethnic communities should, in our view, pay special attention 
to the changes taking place in their demographic, scK'ial, cultural, 
linguistic and other parameters. The growing intensification of ethnic 
processes in the modern world lends these investigations special 
significance, which largely determines their future prospects. 

The understanding of ethnography as the science of ethnoses 
does not, in our view, give grounds for the pessimistic conclusion that 
■the field is gradually disappearing. As long as peoples exist, 
ethnography preserves its object of investigation, and not just as a 
historical past, but as a living reality. Only the significance of the 
various subject spheres of ethnographic research changes in accor¬ 
dance with changes in the ethnic specificity within it. With social 
-progress, the subject of ethnography becomes increasingly complex, 
thus posing new tasks. 



The World Population 
♦on the Threshold of the 21st Century 

Solomon BROOK 


The growth of the worlgl population is determined by the birth 
rate exceeding mortality, which largely depends on the socio¬ 
economic system of each individual country. At the same time 
demographic processes are distinguished by a certain independence 
and great inertia. These processes are influenced by social, economic, 
legal, historical, ethnocultural, geographic, biological and other 
factors, as for instance, the degree of women’s participation in social 
production, the educational and cultural level of the population, the 
% development of a health service, marriage age, birth control, religious 
beliefs, and popular traditions. 

For millennia the world population grew very slowly, which could 
be explained in terms of the weak development of the productive 
forces and man’s great dependence on nature at the early stages ot 
history. In ancient times and the Middle Ages the bifth rate ahnpst' 
everywhere reached the physiological maximum, but the low average 
life span of women and high mortality due to t^e unsanitary living' 
conditions, devastating epidemics, chronic undlsrnourishment and 
wars resulted in very low overall indices of the n^tuTal population 
surplus. They began to increase noticeably in the 16th century under 
the development of capitalism in a number of European countries. A 
sharp growth of the population started in the latter half of the 18th 
century, when the industrial revolution took place in these countries. 
In the second half o£ the 19th century the average annual surplus 
rates of the population had already reached 0.6 per cent, whereas in 
the 16th-18th century period they were three times lower. This 
growth could also be explained by the fall in the mortality rate, 
especially infant mortality, with a stable level of birth rate in 
industrialised countries. 


By the 20th century the Earth’s population amounted to 
1,630 million. In the course of the nineteen centuries of the new era 
mankind has increased 9.6 times (by the beginning of the Christian 
era the world population had reached 150-250 million. We believe 
the figure to have been 170 million).' During the first fifteen 
centuries it increased only 2.5 times whereas in the last four centuries 
it has grown 3.8 times. 

The 20th century, especially the latter half, has radically changed 
the dynamics of demographic processes. The figures we are dealing 
with now would have seemed unthinkable only some 50 years ago. 
During the first half of the century the population of the world 
increased by 897 million, that is, by 55 per cent, despite the two 
bloody world wars. 

The global demographic explosion that has occurred since the 
Second World War both qualitatively and quantitatively differed 
even more from all the preceding ones, inasmuch .as a sharp drop in 
the mortality rate took place in a very brief space of time and was 
registered in the overwhelming majority of countries. The birth rate 
at that time did not change to any considerable extent. As a result, 
the average annual surplus of the population increased practically 
everywhere. From 1950 till 1985 mankind had grown by 2.3 billion, 
that is, by 91.1 per cent. The average annual surplus during those 
35 years amounted to 65.8 million, whereas during the first half of 
the century it was only 17.9 million. 

During the past millennium the population of the planet has 
increased 18 times over; its first doubling took almost 600 years, the 
second—230, the third—about 100, and the last—under 38 years. 
The number of people on the globe reached a billion in about the 
year 1820; two billion in 1927; three billion—32 years later, in 1959; 
four billion—only 14 years later, in 1974. It should be noted that the 
next one-billion increase occurred in 13 years, in 1987. 

The dynamics of the world population during the 1950- 
1985 period by sub-regions is shown in Table 1.'' 

The population in 23 countries (the total number of countries in 
the world is 210), including that of Iraq, Kenya and Venezuela, has 
trebled in the past 35 years. In 36 countries it has grown by more 
than 2.5 times. Among them are Brazil, Nigeria, Mexico, Thailand, 
the Philippines, Iran, Morocco, Sudan, Tanzania, Uganda, Ghana 
and Peru. At the same time, in 11 predominantly West European 
states the population has risen by under a fifth. 

As we see, the developing countries account for the overwhelming 
part of the surplus of the population: 1,960 million of 2,302 million 
during the 1950-1985 period, or 85.1 per cent. Their share of the 
Earth’s population increased from 67.1 to 75.7 per cent over a 
period of 35 years. Of the average annual increase of 78 million, the 
industrial countries now claim only six million. 
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TabU I 


Dynamics of the Population in the 1950-1985 Period 


Regions 

Numbers of population thousand 

Surplus, 
per cent 

1950 

1985 

The world total 

2,527,323 

4,828,844 

191.1 

Developed countries 

832,351 

1,174,175 

141.1 

Developing countries 

1,694,972 

3,654,669 

215.6 

USSR 

180,075 

277,400 

154.1 

European total 

392,288 

492,865 

125.6 

(without USSR) 

Eastern Europe 

88,500 

112,110 

126.7 

Southern Europe 

109,039 

142,745 

130.9 

Western Europe 

122,525 

154,860 

126.4 

Northern Europe 

72,224 

83,150 

115.1 

Asian total 

1,392,222 

2.815,875 

202.3 

(without USSR) 

South-West Asia 

67,055 

174,630 

260.4 

South Asia 

469,320 

989,840 

210.9 

South-East Asia 

183,150 

398,215 

217.4 

East Asia 

672,697 

1,253,190 

186.3 

African total 

219,709 

550,491 

250.6 

North Africa 

51,434 

125,040 

243.1 

East Africa 

62,414 

158,620 

254.1 

Central Africa 

27,290 

62,335 

228.4 

West Africa 

63,185 

167,326 

264.8 

South Africa 

15,386 

37,170 

241.6 

America 

330,494 

667,762 

202.0 

North America 

166,075 

264,220 

159.1 

Central Continental 

35,982 

104,915 

291.6 

Caribbean 

16,729 

30,985 

185.2 

Tropical South America 

86,271 

221,970 

257.2 

Moderate South America 

25,437 

45,672 

179.5 

Australia & Oceania 

12,535 

24,451 

195.1 

Australia & New Zealand 

10,181 

18,966 

186.3 

Melanesia 

1,954 

4,625 

236.7 

Polynesia & Micronesia 

400 

860 

215.0 


As a result of distinctions in the demographic indices of 
individual large regions of the world, their share in the overall 
population of the planet has changed considerably, as can be seen 
from Table 2. 

The growth rates of the population in postwar years differed not 
only by regions and countries, but also by years. During the 
1950-1955 period they reached, on a world average, 1.9 per cent a 
year, that is, increased almost twice as much as in the 1920-1940 
period, and in a number of Central and South American, African 
and Asian countries exceeded 3 per cent. In some of these countries 
the birth-rate coefficient almost reached the physiological maximum 
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Tabu 2 


Share of Large Regions in the Earth’s Peculation, per cent 



USSR 

Europe 

(without 

USSR) 

Asia 

(without 

USSR) 

Africa 

North 

America 

Latin 

America 

Austra¬ 
lia & 
Oceania 

Xhc world 
as a whole 

1900 

8.0 

17.8 

58.2 

6.7 

5.0 

3.9 

0.4 

100.0 

1950 

7.1 

15.5 

55.1 

8.7 

6.6 

6.5 

0.5 

100.0 

1985 

5.7 

10.2 

58.3 

11.4 

5.5 

8.4 

0.5 

100.0 


(5-5.5 per cent), and the mortality coefficient even in the most 
economically backward countries dropped to 2 to 2.5 per cent. The 
rates of natural surplus did not practically change till the late 1960s: 
during the 1950-1970 period they equalled 1.9 per cent on average, 
reaching a maximum of 2.07 per cent in 1968, and then began to 
decrease, slowly but steadily. In the USSR, and North and Latin 
America the peak occurred during the 1955-1960 period, in Europe 
in the 1960-1965 period, in Asia in the 1965-1970 period, and in 
Australia and Oceania in the 1950-1955 period. In Africa, as a whole, 
the rates of natural surplus continue to grow, however, in North, 
West and South Africa they are already declining. It can be firmly 
asserted that the peak of the growth rates of the population will be 
reached by the continent not later than the end of the 1980s. 

A rise in birth rate in developed countries in the first years after 
the Second World War was connected with the return of men from 
the army, the reunification of families, and an economic upsurge. It 
proved more lengthy and stable than expected and greater than that 
after the First World War. And it was accompanied by a sharp drop 
in mortality, especially infant. This is why the natural surplus of the 
population during the first postwar decade in Europe and North 
America was fairly sizable. During the 1960s the demographic 
situation in these regions changed: birth rate began to dwindle, and 
this process was more rapid than a drop in mortality. This retarded 
natural surplus rates. This trend in the European socialist countries 
during the 1970s was checked by a purposeful demographic policy. 

In the developing countries the acceleration of the surplus rates 
of the population during the 1950-1970 period was caused by a 
considerable drop in mortality combined with a high birth rate, 
which can be explained, above all, by the traditions of having large 
families—a natural reaction to an extremely high mortality and the 
people’s desire to survive. 

Hiese traditions persist, even after the socio-economic conditions 
that have engendered them have undergone profound changes. 

A drop in the general mortality coefficient by more than 50 per 
cent in developing countries is largely due to the creation of better 
conditions for the survival of children thanks to the establishment 
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and development of obstetrical services and the introduction of 
elementary rules of sanitation and hygiene, as well as measures to 
combat epidemic diseases. 

Since 1968 the natural surplus rates of the Earth’s population 
have begun to go down steadily, and by 1983-1985 they had dropped 
to 1.60-1.65 per cent annually. Every year the population now 
increases by 76 to 78 million, the increase of absolute surplus being 
registered only in Africa. In the USSR, the annual absolute surplus 
of the population now equals 2.1-2.5 million, in Europe (without 
USSR) 1.5 million, in Asia (without USSR) 45-47 million, in Africa 
16 million, in North America 2 million, in Latin America 9 million, 
in Australia and Oceania 0.3 million. 

In an overwhelming majority of Asian, African and Latin 
American countries, the coefficient of natural relative surplus at 
present exceeds 2 per cent annually. (With the exception of 
Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, China, Indonesia, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Israel, Cyprus, and some other small states with an average or 
low index.) A high coefficient—more than 3 per cent annually—is 
characteristic of most Arab countries of Asia and Africa, Iran, 
Zambia, Zimbabwe, Kenya, Malawi, Rwanda, Tanzania, Uganda, 
Ghana, Liberia, Nigeria, Bdtswana, Swaziland, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Ecuador. 

As for Europe and North America, only Albania, Ireland and 
Iceland have a natural surplus just in excess of I per cent annually. 
In recent years a number of countries in these regions have 
considerably increased the reproduction of their population. 

The average birth rate coefficient of the Earth’s population now 
amounts to 2.69 per cent. In developed countries it equals L49 per 
cent, which is more than 50 per cent lower than in developir^ 
countries (3.21 per cent). The highest binh rates are registered in 
Kenya, Malawi, Niger and Botswana—more than 5 per cent; in 
Mauritania, Rwanda, Benin, the Gambia, Nigeria and Swaziland it is 
more than 4.8 per cent; and the lowest, less than 1.2 per cent—in 
the Federal Republic of Germany, West Berlin, Denmark, Italy, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Luxemlx)urg. Kenya has the highest 
coefficient of population surplus—more than 4 per cent annually. 

The mortality coefficients in industrial and developing countries 
have recently levelled out, comprising in the former 0.96 per cent, 
on average, and in the latter—1.10 per cent. The average world 
index of mortality is now 1.06 per cent. 

At present one can more or less reliably assess the credibility of 
numerous forecasts that set the number of the world population and 
different demographic indices by the beginning of the 21st century. 
The most authoritative of them have always been the calculations of 
UN population experts. Nowever, their estimates have, to a certain 
extent, been influenced by the hypothesis of the avalanche-like 
growth of the Eanh’s population.^ 



UN demographers were unable to predict on time the fall in 
population growth rates that, being in evidence already in the early 
1960s and realised towards the end of the decade. It continued to 
this day. Back in the early 1970s they asserted that population 
surplus would reach its highest level during the decade betvffeen 1970 
and 1980 and that its overall rates would not change to any 
considerable degree till the end of the century.'* UN forecasts later® 
essentially differ from the above-mentioned ones. They admit that 
demographic indices reached their maximum during the 1965-1970 
period and that they are falling now in all regions, except Africa, 
where, according to UN experts, the growth rates of the population 
will not change in any considerable measure (on average, 2.9 per 
cent during the 1975-1980 period, 3 per cent in the 1980-1985 
period, 3.02 per cent in the 1985-1990 period, 2.99 per cent during 
the 1990-1995 j>eriod, and 2.9 per cent in the 1995-2000 period). 

According to the same forecasts, the annual growth rates of the 
world population (on average calculations) will 6e as follows, by 
five-year periods: 1980-1985: 1.7 percent; 1985-1990: 1.65 percent; 
1990-1995: 1.6 per cent; 1995-2000: 1.69 per cent; and at the 
minimum: 1.20 per cent. On the whole, during the 1980-2000 period 
(on average) the world population would grow, according to UN 
experts’ estimates, by 38 per cent, that is, it will annually increase by 
1.64 per cent and reach 6,119 million in the year 2000—1,272 
million in industrial countries and 4,847 million in developing ones. 
The population will be distributed by regions in the following way: 
USSR—310 million, Europe (without USSR)—512 million, Asia 
(without USSR)—3,549 million, Africa—853 million. North Ameri¬ 
ca—299 million, Latin America—566 million, Australia and 
Oceania—30 million. 

A characteristic feature of the elaborations of UN demographers 
is that all figures subsequently corrected are adjusted downwards: 
according, to the average variant of the calculation dated 1970, the 
number of the Earth’s population in the year 2000 should be 
6,494 million; the 1977 forecast gives another figure—6,254 million, 
and in 1980 the figure given is still lower—6,119 million. Thus, the 
highest figures in the latest forecasts have been much lower than the 
average figures projected in 1970. This gives grounds to believe that 
the latest forecasts in 1980 are also exaggerated, for they overrate the 
number of the population of some countries, such as India, Pakistan 
and Bangladesh; secondly, they do not take into account the fact that 
in recent years the absolute average annual surplus of the Earth’s 
population has stabilised at the level of 76-78 million. UN experts 
proceeded from a view, which seems erroneous to me, namely, that 
the fall in population growth rates would be negligible and that the 
absolute surplus would annually increase by about one million and 
would thus reach 90 million a year by the beginning of the 21st 
century. 



Table 3 


Estimated Numbers of the World Population by Subregions 
(the author's estimates) 


Regions 

Numbers of population, 
min 

Numbers in 2000 
to numbers 
of 1985, 
in per cent 

Average annual 
surplus in the 
1985-2000 period 
in per cent 


1985 

(middle of 
the year) 

beginning 
of 2000 

The world as a whole 

4,829 

5,930 

122.8 

1.43 

Industrialised 

countries 

1,174 

1.263 

107.6 

0.51 

Developing countries 

3,655 

4,667 

127.7 

1.70 

USSR 

277 

310 

111.9 

0.78 

Europe (without 

USSR) 

493 

505 

102.4 

0.17 

Eastern Europe 

112 

119 

106.25 

0.42 

Southern Europe 

143 

151 

105.6 

0.38 

Western Europe 

155 

153 

98.7 

0.08 

Northern Europe 

83 

82 

98.8 

0.08 

Asia (without USSR) 

2,816 

3,451 

122.5 

1.41 

South-West Asia 

175 

247 

141.1 

2.40 

South Asia 

990 

1,259 

127.2 

1.67 

South-East Asia 

398 

510 

128.1 

1.73 

East Asia 

1,253 

1,435 

114.5 

0.94 

Africa 

550 

796 

144.7 

2.58' 

North Africa 

125 

180 

144.0 

2.54 

East Africa 

159 

233 

146.5 

2.67 

Central Africa 

62 

85 

137.1 

2.20 

West Africa 

167 

245 

146.7 

2.68 

South Africa 

37 

53 

143.2 

2.51 

America 

668 

838 

125.4 

1.58 

North America 

264 

296 

112.1 

0.79 

Central Continental 

America 

105 

150 

142.9 

2.49 

Caribbean America 

31 

40 

129.0 

1.77 

Tropical South 

America 

222 

302 

136.0 

2.14 

Moderate South 

America 

46 

50 

108.7 

0.58 

Australia 8c Oceania 

24.5 

29.4 

120.0 

1.26 

Australia & New 

Zealand 

19.0 

21.7 

114.2 

0.92 

Melanesia 

4.6 

6.6 

143.5 

2.52 

Polynesia & 

Micronesia 

0.9 

1.1 

122.2 

1.39 








Using the latest population figures by countries for 1985, and 
considering the real dynamics of demographic processes during the 
1970s and the first half of the 1980s in each country, we have made 
our own projection for the Earth’s population by the year 9000 (the 
course of demographic processes for a long period cannot be 
predicted absolutely correctly) (see Table 3). 

According to our estimates, the Earth’s population will reach 
5.930 million at the beginning of the 21st century, that is, it will be 
189 million less than envisaged by the UN’s average forecast, and 
93 million more than envisaged by its minimal variant. (The 
greatest difference between the UN projection and ours is for 
Africa, where, according to our estimates, the population will be 
6.7 per cent smaller than according to the average variant of the 
UN, and for Asia where it will be 2.8 per cent less. The more than 
3 per cent average annual surplus of the African population in the 
years till the end of the century, envisaged by UN Experts, seems to 
us unrealistic.) The average annual absolute surplus of the world 
population will .amount to 75.9 million, or 1.43 per cent; in 
industrialised countries—0.51 per cent, in developing states, on the 
whole—1.70 per cent; in Africa—2.58 per cent; in Latin Ameri¬ 
ca—2.06 per cent a year. As for subregions, the greatest indices 
will be typical of East, West and North Africa, Central America 
(except the Caribbean), South-East Asia and Melanesia. In most 
Western and Northern European countries there will be a simple, 
or even narrow, population reproduction. 

In all, in the latter half of the century the Earth’s population is 
expected to grow 2.35 times over; in developing countries 2.75 
and in industrialised ones 1.5 times over. In the USSR the 
population is to increase 1.7 times over, in Europe (without USSR) 
1.3 times over, in Asia (without USSR) 2.5 times over, in Africa 3.6 
times over, in North America 1.8 times over, in Latin America 3.3 
times over, and in Australia and Oceania 2.3 times over. By 
subregions: the population of the continental part of Central 
America is to increase 4.2 times over; West Africa 3.9 times over; 
East Africa and South-West Asia 3.7 times over; Tropical South 
America and North Africa 3.5 times over. In Northern Europe it will 
grow by 13.5 per cent only, and in Western Europe—by 25 per cent. 

The uneven .surplus will markedly change the share of individual 
large regions in the overall population of the planet by the end of 
the 20th century. In the year 2000 the number of people living in 
the USSR will amount to 5.2 per cent of the entire population of the 
world, those in Europe (without USSR) 8.5 per cent, in Asia (without 
USSR) 58.2 per cent, Africa 13.4 per cent. North America (except 
Mexico) 5.0 per cent, in Latin America 9.2 per cent, in Australia and 
Oceania 0.5 per cent. The share of Europe (without ,USSR) will 
decrease by almost 50 per cent as compared with 1950, whereas that 
of Africa will grow 1.5 times. The proportion of the entire group of 
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industrial countries in the Earth’s population is to drop to 21.3. per 
cent (in 1950 it was 32.9 per cent), and that of developing countries 
is expected to reach 78.7 per cent. 

At present, the correlation of the biggest, big, medium-sized and 
small countries has changed considerably. In 1950 there were four 
biggest countries whose population exceeded 100 million: China, 
India, the USSR and the USA. In 1985 their number reached seven 
(Indonesia, Brazil and Japan joined the first four states). By 2000 
their number will have reached 11, inasmuch as the population of 
Bangladesh, Pakistan, Nigeria and Mexico will also exceed 100- 
million mark. In 1950, 1,258 million people, or 49.8 per cent of the 
entire human race, lived in the biggest countries, in 1985— 
2,761 million, or 57.2- per cent, and in 2000, 3,761 million, or 63.4 
per cent, will live there. In 1950 there were four big countries whose 
population numbered from 50 to 100 million: Japan, Indonesia, 
Brazil and Great Britain, and in 1985 there were ten: Great Britain, 
Pakistan, Nigeria, Mexico, Vietnam, the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many, Italy, France, the Philippines and Thailand (Indonesia, Brazil 
and Japan have become the biggest countries now), and in 2000 their 
number will reach 13: Vietnam, the Philippines, Turkey, Thailand, 
Iran, Egypt, Italy, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Great 
Britain, Burma, Ethiopia and South Korea. As for medium-sized 
countries—from 10 to 50-million population, there were 28 of them 
in 1950, 42 in 1985, and by the year 2000 their number is expected 
to reach 48. In 1950 of the 210 countries in the world, 36 of the 
biggest, big and medium-sized had total population of 2,184 million, 
that is, 86.4 per cent of the world total. In 1985, 60 (4,479 million, or 
92.8 per cent of the entire population), and in 2000, there will be 72 
such countries (5,609 million, or 94.6 per cent of the total 
population). The situation in Africa has changed especially drastical¬ 
ly. In 1950, of the 55 countries there only five were considered 
medium-sized. In 2000 there will be one in the category of the 
biggest, two in that of big and 19 in that of medium-sized countries. 

Modern demographic processes are determined by the historically 
inevitable transition from uncontrolled birth rates to birth control, a 
decrease in mortality rates, mainly due to the drastic fall in infant 
mortality, an increase in average life span, growing social and 
territorial mobility, and a rise in urbanisation rates. The developing 
countries are passing through various stages of these processes. Latin* 
American states are beginning to catch up with Europe and North 
America as far as many of these parameters are concerned: as for 
Africa, its demographic indices are likely to differ essentially from 
those of the economically developed regions for many decades to 
come. 

Over three and a half postwar decades, overall mortality dropped 
in developing countries from 2.32 to 1.1 per cent, and by the end of 
the century its level is expected to be 13 per cent lower than that in 
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industrial states (0.87 and 1 per cent, accordingly); in the latter 
general mortality will slightly increase due to a rise of the proportion 
of elderly people. In developing regions it will go down thanks to a 
lowering of infant mortality and a relatively slow growth of the 
proportion of the aged. For the entire world, overall mortality from 
1950-1955 till 1995-2000 is to decrease by more than 50 per cent, 
from 1.89 to 0.9 per cent, mainly due to a drop of this index in the 
developing countries. As for the birth rate, its annual reduction will 
not be so rapid—from 3.63 per cent in the 1950-1955 period to 2.2 
per cent in the 1995-2000 period, and even in the year 2000 this 
index in developing countries will be higher than it was in 
industrialised countries in 1950. As a result, differences in the 
natural surplus rates of the population in the two groups of countries 
will continuously rise almost until the end of the period under 
review. During the 1950-1955 period they were 1.5 times higher in 
developing than in industrialised countries, and during the 1995- 
2000 period they are expected to be four times fiigher. 

During the past 50 years average longevity has increased from 
47.0 to 63.9 years, that is, by 16.9 years; in developed regions by 8.5 
years and in developing ones—by 20.1 years.® Thus these indices are 
drawing closer together in states of different type. Despite that, in 
2000, differences in average longevity will still be significant: in 
industrial countries the average life span will be 73.7 years, and in 
developed ones, 62.5 years. If we compare Europe (without USSR) 
and Africa, they will be greater still: 74.3 and 57.8 years respectively. 
The difference in average longevity of men and women is steadily 
growing: in 1950 it was 2.4 years greater among women, in 
1985—2.6 and in 2000 it will amount to 3.1 years; in industrialised 
countries—5.4, 7.4 and 7.3 years and in developing countries—1.6, 
2 and 2.5 years accordingly. 

The structure of the family in countries of different type differs 
greatly. In industrialised countries “small families” (husband, wife 
and children) predominate. In developing countries there are many 
big, three-generation families: parents, their sons with wives and 
grandchildren. The average size of family is lowest mostly in Europe 
and North America, which are distinguished by low birth rates and a 
high proportion of adult single persons—up to 25 per cent of the 
total number of families. In the United States, for example, 3.1 
persons live together, on average, in Australia, Belgium, Britain, 
Switzerland 2.9 persons, in Denmark—2.8, in the Federal Republic 
of Germany 2.7, and in Sweden and the German Democratic 
Republic only 2.6. Whereas typical indices for developing countries 
are as follows: 6.0 for Iran, 5.9 for Syria, 5.8 for the Philippines and 
Thailand, 5.7 for Costa Rica and Pakistan. In the USSR, with 3.5 
persons as an average size of the family, there are sharp fluctuations 
by individual republics: for instance, 3.1 persons inLatvia and 
Estonia and 5.7 in Tajikistan. 
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A reduction of the size of the family, a sharp increase in the 
number of divorces (in the United States, for example, one in two 
marriages ends in divorce), the early separation of children from 
parents, and the rapid growth of the number of lonely people, 
which, incidentally, is influenced by a greater difference in the 
average longevity of men and women—all this confronts industrial¬ 
ised countries with a whole range of serious social problems. 
Literature abroad has coined the terms “the disintegration of the 
family” and “the crisis of the family”. In the view of many 
outstanding researchers, coping with this crisis is a global historical 
task for future decades. 

Countries of various types also substantially differ from one 
^ another by the age structure of their population. In the developing 
countries distinguished by high birth rates and comparatively low 
average longevity, a high proportion of children (up to 14) and a 
small percentage of the elderly (60 and older) are a common feature. 
In 1985, the proportion of these groups in developing countries as a 
whole comprised 38 and 6 per cent respectively. In Kenya, Botswana, 
many Arab countries, Zambia, Zimbabwe, Rwanda, Malawi, Nigeria, 
Honduras and Nicaragua the number of children reaches almost half 
of their entire population. 

A different correlation of children and the elderly (23 and 15 per 
cent respectively) is typical of industrialised countries. In view of a 
very high percentage of children in developing countries, the share 
of persons of productive age (from 15 to 59) in their population is 
considerably lower than in industrialised countries (56 and 62 per 
j cent respectively). In the former the process of rejuvenation of the 
population proceeded up to the late 1970s, while in the latter—that 
of its ageing. At present, in connection with the overall lowering of 
birth rates and the growth of average longevity, the ageing of the 
population is registered almost everywhere. The number of people 
above 60 has increased from 180 million (7.1 per cent of the entire 
population) in the world in 1950 to 400 million (8.3 per cent) in 
1985, and by the year 2000 it will have grown to 600 million (10.2 
per cent). 

The “demographic load”, that is, the correlation of the aggregate 
number of children and the elderly to the number of persons of 
productive ages, is higher in developing countries—44 per cent and 
56 per cent as against 38 per cent and 62 per cent in industrialised 
states. The structure of this “load” in industrialised and developing 
countries also differs: in former the number of children is only 50 
per cent greater thad that of the elderly, whereas in the latter it is six 
times greater. Its tendency to growing creates a host of economic, 
social and medical problems and retards the improvement of the 
population’s living standards in view of great expenditures for the 
rearing and education of the younger generation and social security 
for the aged. 
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The structure of sex composition of the Earth’s population is 
constantly changing towards an increase in the proportion of women. 
On the whole, the number of men in 1985 was greater by,25 million 
than that of women. But if we exclude China and India where men’s 
numerical strength is much greater than women’s, the proportion will 
change sharply: in the rest of the world the number of women 
exceeds that of men by 30 million. Of 210 countries, 102 have more 
women than men, 84—vice versa, and in 24 their number is about 
equal. Just as with other demographic factors, the sex structure 
radically differs in industrialised and developing countries: in the 
former men account for 48.2 per cent of the population, and in the 
latter—50.9 per cent. By the beginning of the next century the total 
number of women will have exceeded that of men by about 20 to 30 
million, which is due to the growing difference in the longevity of 
men and women, especially typical of industrialised countries. 

Serious problems arise in connection with the sharp growth of the 
rural population density in individual regions. By the year 2000 it 
will have risen to 1,500-2,000 per square kilometre, in river valleys in 
South, East and South-East Asia, in the Nile Valley in Africa, in the 
Island of Java, and some other regions and in Bangladesh to about 
800. 

In the conditions of the scientific and technological revolution 
mankind’s urbanisation is growing steadilv. In the early 20th century 
a little more than 10 per cent of the Earth’s population lived in towns 
and cities, in 1950—29, and in 1985—41 per cent. During the 
1950-1985 period the number of urban dwellers increased from 730 
to 2,000 million people, or 2.7 times over. In that period the rural . 
population grew from 1,797 to 2,829 million, or only by 57 per cent, 
and in many countries, including the USSR, even dwindled. On 
average, the number of city dwellers annually rose by 3.6 per cent, 
and their share in the population by 0.34 per cent. 

According to UN experts’ estimates,’ towns and cities will grow 
rapidly in the future too; by the year 2000 the “world city’’ will 
account for 51 per cent of the population: in industrialised 
countries—79 and in developing ones—44 per cent, including in 
Asia (without USSR)—40 and Africa—42 per cent. According to UN 
forecasts, the share of city dwellers will increase by 0.69 per cent 
annually: in industrialised countries by 0.48 and in developing by 
0.97 per cent; the number of city dwellers will grow annually by 
almost 75 million, instead of 50 million at present. We do not regard 
these relative and absolute figures as valid. There is enough statistical 
material to assert that in recent years the growth rates of the urban 
population have slowed down, and in a number of European 
countries they are even falling. In many developing states the 
number of rural inhabitants migrating to towns, especially to big 
cities and capitals, exceeds their labour requirements and swells the 
army of the unemployed. In this light one can assume that mankind 
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wiH have been urbanised by the year 2000 only by about 46 per cent. 
First of all, big cities with a population of over a million will grow; 
their number by 2000 will probably have doubled and exceeded 400. 
Their combined population will reach 1.2 billion, which will comprise 
44 per cent of all city dwellers and 20 i>er cent of the enure 
population of the globe. 

What are the prospects for demographic processes in the 21st 
century? 

According to UN experts," whose estimates, in my view, are 
slightly exaggerated, the number of the Earth’s population will reach 
8 billion for the year 2025. This is an average variant of calculations; 
by a maximum variant the figure will be up to 9 billion, and by a 
minimum up to 7 billion. By the middle of the 21st century the 
planet will be inhabited by about 9 billion people, and in 2095, 
according to UN forecasts, by 10.2. At this level one can expect a 
stop to the further growth of the population, or a very insignificant 
surplus in it. 

In 1798 the English economist T. R. Malthus, in his book An 
Essay on the Principle of Population, outlined his concept of absolute 
overpopulation, according to which mankind was growing more 
rapidly than the means of its subsistence. He tried to prove that the 
immutable laws of nature and men themselves were to blame for the 
poverty and misery of the working people, who did not wish to give 
up their habits of early marriages and frequent child-bearing, and 
that wars, epidemics and other calamities taking a heavy toll of 
human lives established a balance between the number of people and 
the possibility of feeding them. 

A multitude of neo-Malthusian works has appeared abroad, 
predicting a catastrophe that threatens the Earth due to overpopula¬ 
tion. Some scientists, exaggerating the possible growth rates of the 
population, as well as the increasing discrepance between these and 
the development rates of economic potential, query the very 
possibility of providing enough food for mankind even in the near 
future. Such theories are not only based on a failure to understand 
the course of demographic processes, and miscalculations, they are 
born of a lack of faith in prospects for social transformation and 
scientific progress. 

Demographic problems have long been widely discussed in the 
press, not only by demographers, but by historians and sociologists, 
as well as by public figures and journalists. True, many of them 
overdramatised the situation. Futurologists and alarmists who were 
not well-versed in demography, on the basis of the 3 to 4 per cent 
annual surplus of the population reached by some countries, and 
presupposing its future growth thanks to a decline in overall 
mortality and a possible rise in birth rates as a result of the 
eradication of some diseases and improved health standards, 
predicted that the world population would double every two decades. 
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According to some forecasts bordering on panic, mankind was to 
reach the figure of 7.5 billion by 1980. By the year 2000, 
futurologists claimed, the Earth’s population would have increased to 
15 billion, and by the middle of the 21st century it would afnount to 
almost 50 billion. This forecast now clearly proved completely 
bankrupt. 

Engels pointed to the possibility of stabilising the Earth’s 
population under new social relations. “If communist society ever 
had to regulate the production of people in the way that it would by 
then regulate the production of commodities, it would only be 
communist society that would be able to do so without any 
difficulty.”® 

The socio-economic development of the world and the scientific 
and technological revolution that occurred after the Second World 
War have not solved the most acute problems facing humanity; on 
the contrary, they have sharply aggravated some of them. As is well 
known, the progress of medicine has led to the elimination of many 
infectious diseases and a sharp drop in infant mortality rates. At the 
same time the negative consequences of the scientific and technologi¬ 
cal revolution, among them the environmental pollution and the 
accelerated pace of life and work, have resulted in an increased 
incidence of cardiovascular and tumourous diseases and a greater 
number of accidents, some of them fatal. The use of labour resources 
has become a problem; in some countries and regions there are 
redundant workers, while others experience a shortage. In many 
places towns and cities are growing too rapidly, while in some regions 
the rural population density is very high. 

Demographic problems have acquired global significance. Most 
countries are now paying much attention, within the overall system of 
socio-economic changes, to a purposeful demographic policy—a 
range of measures with a view to altering the quantitative parameters 
of the process of population reproduction. They are being com¬ 
plemented by the regulation of immigration and emigration, the 
geographic redistribution of the population, and control over the 
processes of urbanisation. 

Attempts are being made in a number of countries, such as 
France or the Federal Republic of Germany, where birth rates have 
sharply declined (and, accordingly, natural surplus), to boost them 
economically. Several developing countries have been pursuing a 
policy of family planning: campaigns are conducted against early 
marriages, the minimum marriage age is raised legislatively, and the 
use of contraceptives is publicised. However, these measures yield 
positive results only if they are accompanied by a whole range of 
socio-economic measures. 

Family planning is now being implemented in abput 70 Asian, 
African and Latin American states. Nevertheless, in many of them 
the growth of the population is regarded as an important factor in 
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increasing social wealth. A poll conducted at the World Population 
Conference in Mexico City in 1984 demonstrated that of 165 
countries (39 industrialised and 126 developing) 35 (including 24 
developing) were striving to increase their population surplus rates, 
75 were satisfied with the existing situation (including 47 developing), 
and only 55 spoke of the desirability of lower indices.'® 

The entire course of mankind’s progress has demonstrated the 
bankruptcy of the Malthusian claim that demographic factors exert a 
decisive influence on the socio-economic development of various 
countries. The founders of Marxism-Leninism have proved that the 
processes connected with the population depend, first and foremost, 
on the laws of social development, and not on the laws of nature. 

» A radical solution to population problems is linked with major 
socio-economic transformations, not only on a domestic, but on an 
international scale. According to economists’ estimates, the resources 
of the planet can satisfy the requirements of a much greater number 
of people than is now living on the Earth, or will be living on it in 
the foreseeable future, provided they are rationally utilised by 
mankind, which means a complete end to the arms race. 
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The idea that national self-awareness is a feature of a nation has 
become widespread in recent decades not only among ethnographers, 
who considered it one of the features of ethnos even before the 
famous discussion on the theoiy of the nation in the journal Voprosy 
istorii (Questions of History) in the late 1960s, but also among other 
social scientists. 

On the one hand, national self-awareness is a reflection of the 
objectively functioning features of each nation, including culture and 
language; and on the other hand, in contrast with the lattei, it can 
itself actively influence their existence and stimulate the consolidation 
of nations, and the orientation of the popular masses to achieving 
success and realising national interests. No one would query the 
scientific and practical signiiicance of the study of national self- 
awareness and its correlation with the awareness of the community of 
the Soviet people, nor its importance in connection with the 
development of national relations in such a multinational country as 
the USSR. The growth of national self-awareness is a legitimate and 
objective process. At the same time it is important not to exaggerate 
it, and to take into account the fact that the relations between the 
nations and peoples in this country are not stagnant, changeless and 
immutable. Consequently, science will better serve practice when the 
mechanisms of the formation of national self-awareness are more 
fully revealed, and when the factors determining its development and 
the circumstances under which this development does not lead to 
ethnocentrism and national prejudices have been ascertained. 

In connection with the problem under discussion we shall dwell 
only on those aspects of the development of culture that determine 
changes in the basis of the formation and functioning of national 
self-awareness among the peoples of the USSR and that can be 
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concretely examined in the materials of ethnosociological investiga* 
tions. Such investigations have been carried out by the Miklukho’ 
Maklai Institute of Ethnography of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
according to a uniform programme in a number of Union republics 
(the Russian Federation, Uzbekistan, Georgia, Moldavia and Estonia, 
supervised by Yu. Arutyunyan) ’ and Autonomous republics (Udmur¬ 
tia—headed by V. Pimenov, and Karelia—headed by A. Kozhanov 
and E. Klimentyev). These investigations dealt with the elements of 
national self-awareness as they function at the level of the individual. 
The simultaneous definition of the indicators of traditional culture 
and modern, national and international cultures makes it {possible to 
correlate the real dynamics of culture and its reflection in the 
national self-awareness of the people. 

National self-awareness at the level of the individual is the 
realisation by the subject of the sum total of his national (ethnic) links 
and his attitude to them.^ It is an element, that is, part of the 
structure of the individual’s sense of identity as a whole. 

Psychologists single out three components in the sense of identity: 
cognitive (self-knowledge), emotional-value (self-relation) and regula¬ 
tive (self-regulation of the behaviour of the individual),* In order to 
examine the relationship between changes in culture and national 
self-awareness it is necessary U) identify its essential structure. The 
isolation of its elements depends on whether national self-awareness 
is understood in the narrow sense—only as national self- 
determination (identification), or in the broader sense. In the latter 
instance the set of elements differs: some authors present it in more 
generalised terms, others—in discrete and concrete terms.^ The 
latter is, naturally, more expedient for ethnosociological studies. The 
most comprehensive idea of national self-awareness compatible with 
the search for indicators reflecting the elements of its structure is 
given by Yu. Bromley in his Essays on the Theory of Ethnos. The 
following elements are singled out in the structure of national 
self-awareness: national identification (V. Kozlov regards ethnic 
affiliation not only as the principal, but also as the almost 
all-embracing feature of ethnic self-awareness*); ideas about the 
typical features of one’s own community and its features as a whole; 
ideas about the common history of a people; about territorial 
community (“native land’’), and under definite historical conditions, 
ideas about state community as well (depending on these conditions 
one can speak of the realisation of state community being either a 
component of national self-awareness, or interacting with it). Ideas 
about one’s ethnoat not only sum up certain features—they imply a 
value judgement.^ In the light of this, it is possible to single out 
conscious attitude to the material and cultural values of a natiem, its 
achievements and attitude to them as an independent element. 
(M. Kulichenko includes this element in the structure of national 
awareness. But he maintains that national self-awareness i$ the 
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realisation of oneself as a member of a community, and consequently, 
this element is included in the structure of “national self- 
awareness”.’) Finally, a major element of national self-awareness is 
the realisation of national interests. M. Kulichenko identifies the 
realisation by a nation of the need to unite to ensure national 
interests as a component of national self-awareness.® I. Kon notes 
that “self-awareness presupposes the actual unity, continuity and 
consistency of value orientations perceived as personal interests and 
inclinations”.® Practically, all elements are, to some extent, connected 
with feelings, moods, perceptions, attitudes, and orientations. Some¬ 
times, national sentiments are identified as an element of national 
consciousness or self-awareness. In our view, they are rather an 
emotional colouring of each of its elements. 

The concrete study of national self-awareness is especially 
complex, in that it is difficult to find adec]uate indicators for each of 
its elements, including for those that reflect the culthral parameters 
of a nation’s life and activity. Even if we take a single people, its 
self-awareness might yesterday have been concentrated around the 
language, while tomorrow it may be focussed on a national holiday, 
or a rite or ritual. All this has to be taken into account in studying 
and interpreting the phenomena of national identity, but attempts 
should not be abandoned to find some more or less stable 
manifestations of the phenomenon that interests us. It is known that 
in the process of being reflected in consciousness, the phenomena of 
the surrounding world acquire their significance for man, and his 
attitude to them is likewise determined.'" This is reflected in the 
formation of definite attitudes, interests, feelings and desires in the 
individual. This is why ascertaining them, and the actions in which 
they find reflection, contributes to the study of the sense of identity 
of the individual, including his or her national self-awareness. 
Inasmuch as we are interested in the influence of changes in culture 
on national self-awareness, we shall dwell on the elements which 
reflect the cultural features of a people. Phenomena that discharge 
ethno-differentiating functions are contained in different compo¬ 
nents of culture (language, socio-normative and artistic culture) and 
serve as the basis, above all, for national identification. 

The attention of scholars was focussed on national identification 
long before the present elements of national self-awareness had been 
theoretically identified. This identification was, more often than not, 
a yardstick by which to judge the development of the self-awareness 
of people of one or other nationality, as well as its basis—the stability 
of the characteristics of ethnos, including those associated with 
culture and language. 

First of all, attention is drawn to the fact that trends in the 
development of ethno-differentiating culture as the basis of national 
identification are not as simple as they seem to be. This is especially 
evident if one compares the results of concrete sociological investiga- 
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tions among the Georgian residents of Tbilisi (that is, that part of the 
Georgian population that allows investigators to forecast the develop¬ 
ment trends of a nation with stable ethnic features), Udmurt urban 
dwellers (representatives of a nation which, according to experts, is 
gradually losing its sense of ethnic identity, but one can hardly expect 
a sharp fall-off in the ethnic feelings of the people as a whole"), and 
the Karelians and Veps in the Karelian Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republic, among whom, according to ethnographers, integration 
processes in culture are especially pronounced. Among the Karelians,' 
Veps and, to some extent, the Udmurts, the significance of the 
features by which representatives of these nationalities identify with 
their people is not great (32 to 35 per cent said that they feel drawn 
closer to their people by their native lang^uage, and from 12 to 19 per 
cent—by psychological characteristics^^), whereas the Georgians 
present quite a different picture. More than 80 per cent of them 
answered that they were drawn closer to their people by their 
language, more than 70 per cent named customs and rites, and about 
50 per cent, culture. Account should also be taken of the character of 
the respondents. They tend to be the better educated and more 
highly skilled members of fhe community, often those who maintain 
ties with people of other nationalities, they, naturally, present fuller 
and more conscious features of their identification. However, it is 
evident that in this instance different answers are caused by other 
reasons than just different social backgrounds of those polled. 
Among Georgians, for example, there is a different basis for 
identification. According to ethnosociological data, no less than half 
of all Georgians even in towns prefer to observe national traditions 
and customs in wedding ceremonies, 73 per cent to retain traditional 
relations between husband and wife, and 61 per cent—traditional 
relations between the parents and children, up to 70 per cent 
prefer folk music and dances to professionally performed music, 99 
per cent of Georgians consider the Georgian language their mother 
tongue," more than 90 per cent speak Georgian at home and more 
than 80 per cent at work. Although among younger and more highly 
skilled groups a tendency is to be observed towards a democrattsation 
of relations between members of the family, and bilingualism is 
widespread, nevertheless the functioning of the native tongue and 
national culture at the day-to-day level is fairly stable. At the same 
time, among the Udmurts living in towns about 30 per cent tend to 
arrange wedding ceremonies with elements of national traditions and 
customs, about 20 to 30 per cent prefer folk dances and songs, about 
40 per cent display Interest in national professional music, and 30 
per cent read books by Udmurt authors, 69.5 per cent of urban 
dwellers regard Udmurt their mother tongue, 5,3 per cent speak it at 
work and 15 per cent at home.’® Judging by the culture of the 
population groups who form the basis of forecasts, there is a 
reduction of the role of ethno-cultural specificity as the basis of 
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national identification, although despite a certain tendency towards it, 
this process should not be overestimated. According to data from the 
ethnosociological research carried out under the supeij^ision of 
Yu. Arutyunyan, and V. Pimenov’s investigations, a tendency can be 
traced towards compensation for the diminishing traditional ethnic 
culture by professional culture—national in form, which is reflected 
in people’s self-awareness. Whereas of all the most urbanised peoples, 
including the Russians, the language, in this case, remains the basis 
of national identification. 

The attitude to the material and cultural values and achievements 
of one’s people is an element of national self-awareness, and it is 
directly connected with the transformation of the peoples’ culture 
and the changing correlation in it between the traditional and the 
modern, the national and the international. Material culture today is 
much less ethnic, and serves as the basis for national self-awareness 
mostly in those instances where its elements acquire an ethno.symbolic 
significance (svanki caps among the Georgians, armudy —special tea 
glasses among the Azerbaijanians, silk with national ornaments or 
skull caps among the Uzbeks). As for spiritual culture, orientation to 
it is to a much greater extent an expression of national self- 
awareness. As has already been nt)ted in literature,'® ethnosociological 
research has established a noticeable diversity of attitudes to national 
spiritual culture. This is manifested in cultural orientations and 
preferences in music, dances, customs (desire to follow national 
traditions in family relations and tho.se between generations) and rites 
(including wedding and those connected with the birth of a child). 
Among the nations studied under the project “Optimisation of 
StK'io-Cultural Conditions of the Development and Drawing Closer of 
Nations in the USSR’’, preference for national folk music and dances 
was registered by just over a third of Estonians polled, but over 80 
per cent of Uzbeks; 22 per cent of Estonians, 88 per cent of Uzbeks 
and over 60 per cent of Georgians deemed it necessary to adhere to 
the old custom of marrying only with their parents’ consent (these 
data concern the urban popnlation, among whom internationalisation 
processes are advancing more actively). Attitudes to national music 
and dances, as well as to customs and rites are, naturally, not entirely 
adequate to their real existence, for they reflect orientation to 
ethnically specific elements in the spiritual culture of one or other 
ethnos. Comparative data for town and village, age groups, and also 
for nations with a varying degree of inclusion in urbanisation 
processes, show that the foundations for this element of national 
self-awareness with regard to the parameters of traditional culture 
are becoming narrower, but are still significant, especially among 
the peoples of Central Asia, the Transcaucasus and Moldavia. 
At the same time no such thing is to be observed with regard to the 
parameters of professional culture. Despite evident internationalisa¬ 
tion in the sphere of professional and artistic culture and the 
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growing interest of the population in the literature and art of other 
nations, the cultural fund itself changes due to mutual additions but 
not mutual exclusion. 

Of course, we are fully aware that preference for national, 
especially folk, music or dances is far from being an absolute index 
of national self-awareness. One may like national music and dances, 
perform them, but not consider them essential values for oneself; on 
the contrary, without listening to such music and dancing such 
dances, one may be interested in preserving them. In order to 
distinguish more clearly those groups oriented to the national in 
culture, one can include in them people having similar attitude to the 
national in the various spheres (spiritual, material) and types of 
culture (for instance, music, dances, literature, socio-normative 
culture). The number of people with such pronounced national 
cultural orientations is perceptibly dwindling, even if we include in 
the set of indicators those really significant from the point of view of 
national self-awareness. The temptation to include the greatest 
number of indicators is always there. For we observe how even 
elements of material cultij|re (svanki caps, Uzbek skull caps) acquire 
ethno-symbolic significance. But when we begin to study this 
phenomenon over a wide range of material, it turns out that the 
number of persons using, for example, elements of national attire is 
very small (with the exception of Central Asian peoples), and the 
introduction of just this one indicator immediately reduces the 
proportion of people with a complete set of orientations to national 
forms of culture to eight or 10 per cent among the Georgians and 
Moldavians, and even less among the Estonians and Russians. This 
prompts one to choose, first of all, those features of attitude to 
national culture that are closely associated by the broad masses of the 
population with the expression of national self-awareness. Among 
such features used in ethnosociological research was, in our view, the 
choice by those polled of their favourite outstanding cultural figures. 
Surely, those polled in all republics named outstanding writers, 
scientists, composers, artists and actors not only of their own 
nationality, but of others, too, who had made a contribution to Soviet 
and world culture. If we determine the proportion of persons who, 
in one or other combination, mentioned at least one cultural figure 
of their own nationality, then it will amount to about 80 per cent 
among the Uzbeks, Georgians and Estonians, and 50 per cent among 
the Moldavians. If we single out a group of those oriented primarily 
to figures of national culture (which can serve as a more solid 
indicator of the manifestation of national self-awareness), then it will 
amount to 65 to 70 per cent among the Estonians, Russians, 
Georgians and Uzbeks, and 22 per cent among the Moldavians. 

Orientation to national culture in a professional form and attitude 
to it among the broad masses of the population are evidently 
connected, under present conditions, with the development of its 



professional strata and with the reserve of real culture. In social 
groups they are determined by the requirements in knowledge 
associated with people’s fulfilment of their production ^nd social 
roles. The basis for displaying an attitude to a people’s cultural values 
in a professional form does not become narrower, but rather on the 
contrary; not only are the great artistic values of the past becoming 
accessible to increasingly wide sections of the population, but also 
modern national artistic culture is receiving universal recognition and 
becoming a matter of pride to its people. 

Researchers have time and again drawn attention to the fact that 
national self-awareness, itself reflecting culture as a feature of a 
nation, ethnos, is able to exert its own influence on it, often 
rejuvenating some or other elements, an instance not always 
adequate to initial variants. The 1970s and 1980s demonstrated a 
revival of many artistic crafts and other forms of traditional folk 
culture, which are now functioning on a professional basis. They 
become a matter of national pride, in them is concentrated the 
conscious attitude to the achievements of national culture not only of 
professionals—creators and performers in groups and artistic 
studies, but also the general population. Their successes and 
popularity gladden the people’s hearts, and national interests are 
often focussed on their development. It is indicative that a greater 
proportion of the population is displaying an interest in concerts by 
popular groups using folk elements than that preferring pure folk 
music. It is especially characteristic of city dwellers: among Esto¬ 
nians—43 per cent against 37 per rent; Russians—65 against 31 per 
cent, and Georgians—94 against 53 per cent. 

Rejuvenated forms of traditional culture functioning on a 
professional basis, as compared with folk or purely professional 
culture, have, more often than not, an ethnosymbolic significance 
and are a basis not only for cultural orientations as an element of 
national self-awareness, but also national interests. 

National interests are one of the most complex socio-psychological 
formations in the system of national self-awareness. The collective 
forms of activity, to which the individual is drawn, play a decisive 
role in their emergence. As has been shown by psychologists’ 
investigations, man analyses the spheres of social experience and 
evolves an attitude to himself as a participant in social life at a 
definite stage of participation in collective activity and social 
transformations. We have in mind the formation of new psychologi¬ 
cal systems capable of reflecting not only the outer world of reality, 
but also the sphere of social relations and ultimately, one’s own inner 
world formed in one’s relations with other people.*^ National 
interests are based on social interests which differ in their orienta¬ 
tion—political, economic, cultural, etc. Obviously, national interests 
can manifest themselves in the most diverse spheres of life, in other 
words, they are not confined just to ethno-cultural phenomena, they 
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are ccinsiderably wider. Another aspect is that the very zones of the 
actualisation of national interests, including the sphere of culture, are 
mobile and can change over a relatively short historical period. Even 
the same people might well yesterday have displayed interest in 
recognising the merits and services of a simple cultural figpire, and 
tomorrow in preserving various names. Cultural interests are 
interconnected with social ones and, as a rule, are their expression. It 
is precisely for this reason that a reduction in ethnic elements in the 
peoples’ culture does not have any considerable importance for the 
formation of national interests from the point of view of their basis 
and objective foundations. They usually rely on socially significant 
cultural phenomena in these or other historical conditions and will 
^ not disappear until their possibilities have been exhausted from the 
point of view of ensuring the vital activity of one or other ethnosocial 
organism. 

Ethnic specificity is reduced in a number of spheres of popular 
culture and everyday life (this provides the basis for conclusions 
concerning an ethnic paradox: the objective ethnic character 
disappears, while the subjective one increases). But we should note 
that a reduction in the ethnic specificity of cultural and everyday life 
is reflected mainly by only one of the elements of national 
self-awareness—national identification. This is of inconsiderable 
significance even for such an element as attitude to material and 
cultural values and the achievements of one’s own people. In people’s 
orientations the place of traditional culture of ethnic character is 
taken by professional culture, including “rejuvenated traditional’’ 
I culture. 

This is why there are no grounds to believe that such an element 
of national self-awareness as national interests is receding into the 
background. The expansion and enrichment of the very spheres of 
people’s vital activities in modern society provides the foundation for 
a possible expression of national interests in them. This, of course, 
does not mean that in real life national interests will manifest 
themselves ever more frequently as the requirements realised by the 
population at large; everything depends on the social situation in the 
broadest sense of the word. In the USSR national interests not 
infrequendy coincide with interests in the life of Soviet republics and 
the whole of Soviet society, which means a combination of these 
interests, but not their replacement. It is another matter when we 
speak of the class interests to which the internationalists subordinate 
their interests. 

National culture, including language, is a basis for the formation 
of national self-awareness, but culture itself is not exhausted by its 
components that have national forms, it includes science and 
professional knowledge, comprising the foundation for educadon 
and people’s general intellectual horizon. The latter prompts the 
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growth of self-awareness in general, including national self-awareness 
as a component of this. 

If culture as an objective reality reflected by nayonal self- 
awareness can be compared with the soil in which it is rooted, then 
education and knowledge determining the inclusion of people in ever 
new spheres of activity are nourishment, as it were, stimulating the 
growth of national self-awareness. 

On the basis of data from concrete sociological investigations we 
can Judge, to a certain measure, the influence of people’s involvement 
in social and cultural progress on the growth of their national 
self-awareness. This is reflected, among other things, in the fact that 
along with educational progress and a rise in skills in groups 
(especially among specialists with higher education), the features 
whereby people identify with ethnos become more pronounced and 
varied. According to the data obtained by M. Guboglo, who specially 
studied, in a small sampling, the significance of ethnic features in 
national identification in groups of Moldavians—manual and mental 
workers, factors of spiritual culture were more essential to the latter, 
than language in identification.** Among the Karelians and Veps 
mental workers, according to the data obtained by A. Kozhanov, 
identify themselves ethnically twice as often by these features than 
manual workers.*® V. Pimenov, analysing the results of investigation 
among the Udmurts, has come to the conclusion that in the 
intellectual group ethnic links are not only more pronounced, but 
also display a professionally-oriented combination of ethnic factors.^® 

The significance of education and knowledge in general for 
national identification is corroborated by the fact that persons with a 
comparatively low educational level, in ascertaining ethno-integrating 
and ethno-differentiating features, replace the defining of individual, 
personal attitudes (I am Moldavian because...) by an attempt to 
analyse group distinctions (we Moldavians are such and such..., giving 
a number of features). People with a higher educational level do not 
usually have such definitions (our observations in this respect 
coincided with the results of Kozhanov’s investigations^*). The 
ascertaining of the attitudes of the individual, his ideas about “I” and 
“we”, are associated by psychologists with the stages of self- 
knowledge and self-evaluation.*^ 

Education, giving an idea of the history of one’s own and other 
peoples, their language and culture, and the familiarising with 
literature and s(x:io-political information, promote national self- 
awareness. Better ideas and knowledge of other peoples are included 
in the cognitive and regulation (self-regulation of behaviour) 
components of national self-awareness as parts of the self-awareness 
of an individual as a whole. B. Lomov noted that being included in 
social relations, man should regulate his behaviour, otherwise his life 
in society will be impossible (or difficult).** Of course, it should be 
borne in mind that the emotional-value component becomes part of 
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the entire psychological process of self-consciousness via sensations, 
and perceptions, but the main role belongs to thinking. 

Knowledge as a result of a reflection of socio-historical practice, 
acquired standards, values, and assessments determines not only such 
an element of national self-awareness as national self-identification, 
of which we have spoken earlier, but also its other elements—ideas 
about the common origin, historical destiny, and territory, which also 
become broader along with the rising educational level and activity of 
the individual. This can be traced in empirical material. Thus, the 
better educated sections of the population more often mention the 
unity of historical destiny and the past as a feature drawing the 
individual closer to his people. 

Finally, the national interests realised by the individual (in our 
view, one of the most essential elements characterising the develop¬ 
ment of national self-awareness) are also determined by the growing 
social interests of people and the broadening of the sphere of their 
activity associated with their cultural range. It is no accident that the 
ethnosociological research carried out under the supervision of 
Yu. Arutyunyan has shown ^that, of the problems of primary serial 
significance, such <|uestions as the development of national culture, 
the economic progress of nations and the struggle against chauvinism 
and nationalism were stressed by the most educated and highly 
skilled persons, representatives of the urban intelligentsia, and 
primarily those engaged in the humanities. Of the rural inhabitants 
of Moldavia, these problems were singled out by about two per cent, 
in towns by 13 per cent, among representatives of the intelligentsia 
by more than 20 per cent, and among those engaged in the 
humanities by 30 per cent. These assessments in the Moldavian 
Republic virtually coincided among both Moldavian and Russian 
intellectuals. This was also traceable in other republics. The greater 
the number of educated and skilled groups in a nation, the more 
often such results. However, all this did not exclude the fact that 
such interests common to all people, as the strengthening of peace 
and the defence capacity of the state, labour discipline, and the 
improvement of the humanist education of young people predomi¬ 
nated. Thus, general Soviet self-awareness and interests are com¬ 
bined with national ones. 

So the objective basis for national self-awareness in the culture of 
peoples does not disappear, it simply changes. And there are further 
grounds for the growth of national self-awareness. 

We have already considered the interconnection of the develop¬ 
ment of relations between nations and the growth of national 
self-awareness.*^ In our country, we may conclude, favourable social 
and political conditions stimulate the growth of national self- 
awareness, which does not hamper the development of friendly 
relations among nations. 
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Topical Aspects 
of Ethnology 


Trends of Mankind’s Evolution 

Alexander ZUBOV 


Projections of mankind’s future, especially distant future, are 
sometimes seen as a grey zope between science and science fiction, or 
even fiction pure and simple. However, the volume of information 
available to contemporary science is so large that such projections 
seem timely and necessary. It is not surprising that the number of 
publications devoted to mankind’s future has been growing steadily. 
Futurology has aroused interest of philosophers, computer specialists 
and biologists alike. Jointly with related disciplines, anthropology with 
its many special branches devoted to the study of different aspects of 
man’s development can and must contribute to the study of man’s 
further evolution. Anthropology (and in the USSR this means 
physical anthropology) should primarily concern itself with changes 
in man’s physical type and his biological nature, although it would be 
wrong to separate these problems from other aspects of the existence 
of man as a social being or, to use the more precise term preferred 
by contemporary philosophers, an integrally social being. 

Speaking of man’s biological evolution one must not lose sight of 
the evolution of “society’s biology’’ including the dialectical relation 
between the higher and the lower level in the development of matter, 
the inclusion of the lower level in the higher one and the subordinate 
nature of the laws of the lower level. At the same time one should 
not underestimate the reciprocal influence of the lower level on the 
higher one, which in our case means the influence of the biological 
on the social, as well as the continuity in the evolution of broader, 
general laws in the upward movement from the simple to the 
complex. 

Man’s most characteristic feature as an object of study is that 
vis-a-vis other living things on earth he represents a qualitatively new 
level in the evolution of matter and, consequendy, is a phenomenon 
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of cosmic significance in terms of evolution. Since man’s evolution is 
part of the universal mainstream in the evolution of matter, man’s 
future cannot be considered in isolation from the evolution of the 
Universe as a whole. “The entire course of the evolution of social 
practice and cognition confirms and enriches the fun<|amental 
provision of dialectical materialism about the profound unity of man 
and the world (or more specifically man and the developing 
Universe), within the framework of the profound difference between 
them as a natural and a supranatural (social) phenomena. A 
manifestation of this unity is that the possibility itself of the 
appearance of life and intellect on Earth was determined by the 
global attributes of the developing Metagalaxy.’’ ‘ 

No matter what aspects of mankind’s future we chose to deal 
with, the purely anthropological or the social one, the approach of 
necessity would be a cosmic one, and the ttend will become 
increasingly pronounced over the years. Indeed, if we tried to project 
the general trends of mankind’s development to«a more or less 
remote future, we would immediately confront (questions of a cosmic 
nature: How long can civilisations survive? Is there an objective limit 
to the development of civilisation set by the dynamics of the 
evolution of the Universe? What is the function of thinking beings in 
the Universe? Although we cannot answer these questions at this 
stage with a sufficient degree of confidence, ignoring them would be 
tantamount to abandoning all hope of looking into the future. 

In this article we are going to discuss .some problems connected 
with the cosmic nature of mankind’s evolution against a background 
of the general trends in anthropogenesis and noogenesis. Since 
mankind’s evolution is part of the upward mainstream in matter’s 
progress from the simple to the complex any projections about 
mankind’s future call for a more detailed discussion of this 
evolutionary mainstream and its components. The evolutionary 
mainstream, or to put it differently, the more and more complex 
organisation of matter in the Universe, can be represented geometri¬ 
cally as an upward trajectory. At the same time it is characterised by 
the dialectical unity of continuity and discreteness: it has a number of 
nodes which correspond to the hierarchical stages in the evolution of 
matter, i. e. certain relatively independent and stable levels of 
organisation.^ The mainstream progress surges ahead in the struggle 
of opposites by means of spasmodic changes accompanying transi¬ 
tions to new levels. These features of the mainstream are particularly 
manifest in its biological and social components. The evolution of life 
has been constantly accompanied by the struggle between two trends 
of development termed by A. Severtsov as idioadaptation (particular 
progress) and aromorphosis (absolute progress, overall improvement 
in organisation). In the process of adaptation, i. e. the optimisation of 
relations with the environment, a large part of life forms on Earth 
followed the road of idioadaptation and morphophysiological special- 
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isation dictated by the specific environmental conditions. Over 
relatively short periods of time this evolutionary path offered certain 
advantages in the struggle for ecological niches and made it possible 
to approach an optimum in the relationship between the species and 
the environment. However, over longer periods of time sharp 
changes in the environment sometimes made specialisation destruc¬ 
tive because previously useful adaptive structures became harmful in 
new conditions and could not be changed owing to the irreversible 
character of the evolutionary process. In comparatively stable 
conditions, however, specialised forms could survive practically 
indefinitely but without any prospect of improving their overall level 
of organisation. This led to the branching of the evolutionary tree, 
whose trunk is the mainstream of absolute progress—a chain of 
^ aromorphosis leading to greater adaptability and making it possible 
to avoid narrow morphophysiological specialisation. In the course of 
the evolution of life on Earth the mainstream features of the 
evolutionary process, of which the most important ones were 
universalisation, autonomisation, accumulation of information (infor¬ 
mation evolution) and taxonomic integration,* received ever greater 
advantages and became increasingly manifest. 

Some scholars arc inclined to regard universalisation as the most 
salient feature of organic progress."* In the evolutionary process 
aromorphous changes were normally accompanied by the acquisition 
of ever broader possibilities for adaptation in different environments, 
and by greater adaptability to rapidly changing conditions, i. e. 
greater universality. The main acquisition of the evolutionary 
mainstream of living things was complex and diversified behaviour 
made possible by a perfect mechanism of mirror-imaging and 
analysis—the central nervous system. Cerebralisation (or en- 
cephalosis, according to Vernadsky) became the most fundamental 
manifestation of the evolutionary mainstream and the cornerstone of 
universalisation. The human brain is the supreme accomplishment of 
the mainstream of the evolution of matter on Earth. It reflected and 
demonstrated the advantages of universality and its value as a 
mechanism of selection in the struggle for space and time. However, 
the human brain is also a product of a radical leap-wise progression 
of factors of evolution in anthropogenesis. Collective labour activity 
provided a selective stimulus for faster cerebralisation and, corres¬ 
pondingly, universalisation. The sharp acceleration of these processes 
marked a transition to a higher, social form of the evolution of 
matter. 

In the mainstream of evolution, universalisation has always been 
closely connected witli another important process—autonomisation. 
“This means that in the process of evolution the organism frees itself 
of environmental factors and becomes increasingly autonomous in its 
life processes and individual development.*'* Autonomisation manif¬ 
ests itself in the acquisition of autoregulatory devices, of which the 
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most important one is the central nervous system. A dramatic 
manifestation of mainstream aromorphoses increasing the autonomy 
of life forms was, for example, the emergence of such deices as 
constant body temperature and suckling the young- The develop¬ 
ment of the autonomy of behaviour was connected with the greater 
autonomy of the higher nervous activity of the individual, i- e. with 
the progressively greater share of information activity which was not 
genetically determined. The human brain is highly flexible and 
programmable. This means that the genetic programme is not fatally 
overriding.® 

Greater independence of the higher nervous activity of the 
genetic programmes makes organisms more flexible, active and rapid 
in their anticipatory reactions. It makes them possible to accumulate 
and extensively use individual experience and inct;eases the role of 
the individual as a carrier of new information. This maintains and 
even increases the overall information level of the system. This is 
another important characteristic feature of the mainstream—the 
accumulation and more active use of information or, to put it 
differently, the evolution of information, which can be traced 
through all levels of the mainstream, especially if we define 
information as a reflection (mirror image) of diversity ’ and a 
measure of the non-uniformity in the distribution of energy (matter) 
over space and time.® 

The intensive growth of information in the Universe began after 
the stage of homogeneous plasma, simultaneously with the appear¬ 
ance of non-uniformities in the distribution of energy and matter. In 
the course of the evolution of life the evolutkm of information 
manifested itself in the accumulation of information in the genome 
and the activisation of the transformatory role of information 
processes. In the course of cerebralisation the brain acejuired an 
increasingly independent and central importance in information 
processes, especially in solving problems in unforeseen situations 
which called for so-called advanced reflection and rapid anticipatory 
responses. 

One of the major progressive acquisitions of mankind in the 
course of evolution is man’s capacity to use and analyse information 
accumulated by his long-term memory in order to synthesise 
forecasts and projections leading to adequate anticipatory reactions. 
At the social level of the evolution of matter this capacity acquired 
particular importance as a fundamental characteristic feature of the 
entire evolutionary mainstream of life on Earth. 

Man’s consciousness and social consciousness with its new systems 
of encoding have come to hold a vast volume of information, 
including a diversity of images of the world up to remotest celestial 
bodies. Consciousness is a supreme manifestation of the unity of 
information and energy. It is a mechanism for the active use of 
information and a centre in which information plays a determining 



role' vis-a-vis energy m the process ot selt>organisation ot matter. 
Without a materi^ substrate such as the human brain information 
could not have become the force controlling energy. Human society 
is a most complex cognitive and transforming information system. 
The essence of the entire mainstream process is the bringing into 
play of a constructive function of information in the Universe. The 
highly economical nature of information’s anti-enthropy effect and its 
regulatory, controlling function may provide an explanation of the 
functional determinateness of the mainstream, intelligence and 
noogenesis. In making this assertion we fully agree with the authors 
who recall that it is inadmissible to separate information from matter 
in any models of evolution.® The community of the energy and 
information properties of matter is rightly seen by them as a 
manifestation of the material unity of the world.’® As evolution 
proceeds energy becomes increasingly dependent on information. 

The mainstream evolution of living things has brought into play 
still another progressive trend, that is taxonomic integration, 
determined by other characteristic features of the mainstream—the 
universalisation and accumulation of the evolutionary potential. 
Taxonomic integration maiiifested itself in the reduction of branch¬ 
ing of the evolutionary tree and the concentration of the evolutionary 
potential in a simple taxon.” Taxonomic integration has a limit in the 
future—a special state of the system, which can be described as 
integrated diversity and which will be achieved by a united mankind. 
At present integration processes are becoming more rapid, bringing 
mankind ever closer to this state. 

The development and gradual growth of these mainstream trends 
can be viewed as a progressive improvement of the evolutionary 
process itself or the evolution of evolution. Its mechanism was 
studied and described by evolutionary biologist I. Shmalgauzen and 
his followers K. Zavadsky and E. Kolchinsky.’* Anthropogenesis can 
be viewed as a product of the improvement of the evolutionary 
mechanisms as a whole and a result of a progressive growth of 
mainstream trends, i. e. the process which we refer to as mainstream¬ 
ing. Anthropogenesis paved the way for progressive mainstream 
trends which at the biological stage in the evolution of matter came 
to be included in the unbroken cycle of progress and dissipation of 
evolutionary potential. It also led to a faster mainstreaming of the 
evolutionary process thanks to a system of new motive forces of 
evolution (labour, society) at a new, social level of the evolution of 
matter. 

Man as a product of mainstream evolution boasts the most 
complete (for our planet) arsenal of mainstream qualities, planetary 
universality and even certain features of cosmic univers^ity, the 
greatest independence of the environment (he has penetrated all 
ecological niches without changing his morphophysiological charac¬ 
teristics), and an enormous information potential, which gives its 
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species the broadest orientation sphere. In their evolution and ever 
higher organisational complexity mainstream forms seem to avoid 
particular, temporary optima of relations with the environment, as a 
result of which the mainstream as a whole turns out to be t)riented 
towards some practically inaccessible absolute optimum for the 
Man-infinite Universe system. In the system of mankind’s social 
consciousness the information image of the world—the microcosm— 
is being constantly added to and made more accurate as an indication 
of mankind’s potentially substantial cosmic role and as a claim to a 
cosmic future. 

As far as the subject under discussion is concerned, these 
regularities have a common distinctive feature: they characterise 
either the entire mainstream known to us or at least two of its 
qualitatively different components—the biological and social ones. 
This permits the assumption that these regularities manifest them¬ 
selves over a sufficiently broad temporal horizon and are displayed 
by more than one level in the evolution of matter. As the social 
appears and develops it is strongly influenced by the biological. As a 
consequence the emerging social forms are largely determined by 
their biological prerequisites, although the latter do not play an 
overriding, decisive role.’’ In our case this includes not only 
biological but also broader mainstream prerequisites. Such a reduc¬ 
tionist view seems to us fully justified. It is justified by the material 
unity of the world and by the idea that different levels and forms of 
the motion of matter are interconnected. What is more, this 
reductionism is constructive.’"’ Because the above mainstream qual¬ 
ities grew, became increasingly manifest and acquired ever new 
content, it can be assumed that the same regularities will obtain 
indefinitely. These fundamental qualities of the mainstream inevita¬ 
bly lead to the assumption that in the future mankind is to (1) 
become an even more autonomous and universal form of the 
existence of matter (for example, by making outer space and ocean 
depths part of its habitat), harness new sources of energy, become 
more independent of the climate, and the earth’s existing food and 
energy resources; (2) considerably increase the volume of informa¬ 
tion about the world, produce its richer and more accurate model, by 
placing emphasis on projections and forecasts which would assume 
survival and further development for indefinitely long periods of 
time; (3) reach the state of integrated diversity (the preservation and 
enrichment of individual diversity without the appearance of new 
taxonomic subdivisions within the species). 

The classics of Marxism drew a detailed picture of mankind’s 
communist future as a unified, highly organised social organism with 
rich information and energy resources. 

When we speak of the future of mankind we have in mind a 
united mankind, since our time horizon extends far beyond the 
existing social systems. We are trying to follow only the broadest of 
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trends, whose time scale is comparable to that ot the evolution ot the * 
Universe. If mankind is part of the mainstream of development it is 
capable of practically unlimited evolution. This optimistic view was 
propounded by Academician Vernadsky in his theory on the 
transition from the biosphere to the noosphere. “The civilisation of 
cultured mankind, since it is a form of the organisation of a new 
geological force which has formed itself in the biosphere cannot be 
interrupted or destroyed, since it is a major natural phenomenon 
which is historically or, to be more precise, geologically in line with 
the existing level of the organisation of the biosphere.”’® According 
to Vernadsky, the emergence of the noosphere marks the beginning 
of an even wider future process—noocosmogenesis. His remarks 
thus contain a concept of the continuity of mainstream processes in 
the universal temporal and spatial scale. 

This optimistic view of the future evolution of mankind is shared 
by most Soviet scholars dealing with evolution, particularly 
philosophers. For example, A. Koblov observes; “Since the 
emergence of the social form of matter the development of matter in 
its mainstream has been in effect the development of the social on 
the basis of biological, jjihysical and other phenomena in the 
metagalaxy, galaxy, solar system and our planet, since the social form 
of matter has been drawing more and more objects of nature to its 
sphere of activities, thus becoming progressively a planetary, cosmic 
and cosmological factor capable of infinite development.”'® 

There exists a different view, however, which holds that our 
civilisation as any other civilisation has a limit predetermined 
objectively by its prior development, reaching which the civilisation 
will destroy itself, having created conditions which make liffe 
impossible. Civilisations come and go in the Universe. Their existence 
is so brief that they have no time to establish contact with one 
another. The predictions of many Western futurologists are exceed¬ 
ingly pessimistic and gloomy because they are based on statistical data 
pointing to the depletion of natural resources, overpopulation, 
environmental pollution and an increasingly heavy genetic load. They 
increasingly speak of the ecological, demographic, food and energy 
crises. Figures they quote are indeed staggering. 

When, according to Vernadsky, mankind became a geological 
force, for the first time ever it had to reckon with consequences of its 
activity truly cosmic in scale. Since the transition of the biosphere to a 
new evolutionary state, the noosphere, is an objective and inevitable 
process prepared by the entire preceding evolutionary process, it can 
De assumed that biospheric crises are also inevitable in the transition 
period of the emergence of the noosphere. They represent a sort of 
challenge to our civilisation to prove that it can indeed follow in the 
mainstream of the universal evolution. 

Human intellect is called to prove that it is capable of 
transforming into reality this cosmic mainstream potential given to it 
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by the evolution on Earth. Mainstream life forms should be 
sufficiently well informed and organisationally perfect to be capable 
to counter destructive factors with adequate forestalling jeactions. 
This is one of the major practical criteria of mainstreaming. This 
leads us to the question: Do the above indicators of overall progress 
(universalisation and so on) provide a guarantee of absolute security 
and infinite evolution of mankind? Vernadsky and Teilhard de 
Chardin answered this question in the affirmative. In their view 
mankind is protected by the entire course of the evolution of the 
Universe which prepared conditions for the emergence of intellect 
which performs an essential function in the Universe. Although we 
fully agree with this view, we would like to make the following 
clarification. What intellect are we talking about? Terrestrial intellect 
or intellect in general? If we are talking of intellect in general there is 
no doubt about the possibility of it playing an important function in 
the Universe. 

Here is what Engels had to say on the subject: “We have the 
certainty that matter remains eternally the same in all its transforma¬ 
tions, that none of its attributes can ever be lost, and therefore, also, 
that with the same iron necessity that it will exterminate on the earth 
its highest creation, the thinking mind, it must somewhere else and at 
another time again produce it.” The thinking mind in the Universe 
is indestructible (as the universal evolutionary mainstream is inde¬ 
structible). This, however, does not apply to its individual manifesta¬ 
tions. 

The cosmic future of mankind should be viewed through the 
prism of the dialectics of the possible and the real. One should not 
forget that when speaking of the mainstream we see it only as a sum 
total of trends which permit the assumption about the cosmic 
orientation of mankind’s evolution and its indefinite progress. We do 
not mean any fatal predetermination of an end, or conversely eternal 
existence of this or that function in the future. In principle a 
planetary life form may perish, be it even ns a result of an ordinary 
accident. This, however, will not contradict its theoretical orientation 
towards eternity: this will merely amount to a lost opportunity. Of 
course, with time the reliability of the evolving mainstream form 
should theoretically increase proportionately to the growing informa¬ 
tion and energy potential. The anticipatory character of responses to 
destructive factors should become increasingly systematic and objec¬ 
tively inevitable, bringing mankind closer to a state of a practically 
absolute reliability in step with the process of mainstreaming. The 
theoretical prospect of eternal life does not provide mankind with 
guarantees of security and is no justification for carelessness. On the 
contrary, the mainstream autonomy (awareness of progress) means a 
high degree of responsibility for the future. It is by using its own 
forces, not the force of the mainstream inertia, that mankind should 
overcome the difficulties and pitfalls of development. 
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Soviet scholars have a tradition of dealing in their works with a 
variety of means using which mankind can find a way out of the 
critical situation facing the biosphere and the noosphere. In a 
discussion of crises one should first of all consider the specific social 
conditions in which they take place. A successful transition from the 
prehistoric period of disunity to the real history of a united mankind 
would open up vast new opportunities for concentrating resources, 
energy and scientific thought on the overcoming of the global 
problems which appeared in the process of the evolution of the 
noosphere. The harnessing of new energy sources (i.e. solar, 
thermonuclear and tidal), progress in biology and biotechnology, 
genetic engineering, a -global environmental conservation and im¬ 
provement efforts, antimutagens, organising certain types of produc¬ 
tion in outer space, broad international cooperation in science and 
technology and rapid progress in our understanding of macro- and 
micro-worlds are examples of the anticipating responses that would 
prove that mankind is in the mainstream of evolution, confirm the 
cosmic character of its universality and autonomy, as well as its 
adaptability and reliability^- which would enable it to avoid an 
evolutionary blind alley. All this is quite feasible. Consequently, we 
can conclude that not only intellect in general but terrestrial intellect 
in particular do not display a law-governed fatal trend towards 
self-destruction and exit from the stage of the Universe. 

The non-stationary character of the Universe has been proved 
beyond doubt. Since its birth about 20 billion years ago from a 
super-dense clot of matter it has been constantly expanding. Two 
hypothetical models of the future of the expanding Universe have 
been suggested: the so-called open one which views the Universe as 
infinitely expanding and the closed (or pulsating, or oscillating) one 
which views it as progressively expanding and contracting. It can be 
readily seen that the second model would ultimately predict the end 
of the mainstream and the destruction of the achievements of 
intelligence. Astrophysics’ recent data, however, favour the first 
model.’* Consequently, we have reason to believe that the main¬ 
stream is eternal and that even in the distant future the dynamic of 
the development of the Universe does not fatally lead to the 
extinction of intelligence which is now in the process of evolution. 

We have shown that it is not difficult to prove theoretically the 
possibility of an infinite development of the mainstream life form. 
This, however, leads us to the following question: will this life form 
be always associated 4vith mankind in the present definition of the 
term. Every form has a natural limit, imposed on it by the need to 
correspond to a certain content. After the critical period in the 
evolution of the noosphere mankind will not perish or disappear as a 
mainstream form. However, some time in the remote future it will 
inevitably experience dialectical negation (at a new node along the 
mainstream), and then will serve as a basis for a new, higher form 
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and will find itself dialectically included in it. Mankind (in the 
currently accepted meaning of the word) is not eternal. But as the 
subject of mainstream evolution it will exist in a new, higher form, 
which will appear on the basis of the previous level, inheriting from 
it the main characteristic features of the mainstream. According to 
Engels, we see here “the infinite in the finite, the eternal in the 
transitory”.'® 

The negation of the social form of evolution is connected with 
dialectical negation, i.e. the possibility of transition to a higher form 
of the motion of matter. This approach does not rule out mankind’s 
eternal existence and development as a social form and does not 
entail its ultimate destruction. The latter, in a sublated form, can 
continue its existence as part of a higher form of the motion of 
matter.®® According to the law of the enhancement of mainstream 
properties, as mankind and, ultimately, supermankind rise to ever 
higher levels of organisation they will of necessity build up an 
enormous information and energy potential, which will make it an 
ever more powerful transformatory force in the Universe. 

At present the role of mankind in the Universe seems paradoxi¬ 
cally small compared to its exceptionally high organisation and 
information potentials. The picture of the evolution of the Universe 
drawn by contemporary science explains this paradox. On the scale 
of the broader processes of the evolution of matter the present 
Universe (i.e. its present stage as the galaxy of stars) can be said to be 
rather young. Indeed the 15-20 billion years separating it from the 
singularity phase do not seem an impossibly long peritxl of time, 
especially if we recall that life on our planet is at least 3.5 billion 
years old. If we assume that the rate of terrestrial evolution is about 
average in the Universe we will have to conclude that throughout the 
Universe intelligence is in relatively early stages of development and 
its cosmic function has not yet manifested itself with sufficient clarity. 
Incidentally, this can serve as an explanation of the lack of contact 
between different seats of intelligence in the Universe and the 
absence of types II and III of galactic civilisations. It is our view that 
the details of the function of our civilisation will reveal themselves in 
the process of interaction with other intelligent forms of life in the 
single galactic evolutionary tree. The common features of the 
evolutionary mainstream permit the assumption that the earthlings of 
tomorrow will be called to perform an information and energy 
function in the Universe and contribute to the creation of the 
galaxy’s giant metanoosphere. This qualitatively new entity will come 
to replace the older energy systems of the galactic period which, in 
t^e view of astrophysicists, has a time limit and will end with the 
depletion of the energy resources of the stars. Many billions of years 
later the declining Universe will witness a new information and 
energy period. Among the precursors of this very distant future are 
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the first timid sprouts of intelligence, among which our noosphere is 
hopefully not the least one. 

At the social level of the motion of matter mainstreaming is 
bound to become a conscious process. Understanding the laws of 
evolution, man uses the knowledge thus obtained to optimise his 
relations with the environment and the Universe. Boundless develop¬ 
ment, eternal existence and the galactic evolutionary mainstream are 
possible only if man delves ever deeper into the laws of the Universe. 
“Thus at every step we are reminded that we by no means rule over 
nature like a conqueror over a foreign people, like someone standing 
outside nature—but that we, with flesh, blood and brain, belong to 
nature, and exist in its midst, and that ail our mastery of it consists in 
the fact that we have the advantage over ail other creatures of being 
able to learn its laws and apply them correctly.”^' The process of 
cognition is the cornerstone of the conscious mainstreaming of the 
future. Cognition is not man’s whim, it is a necessary part of the 
mainstreaming process in the Universe. The sharp acceleration in the 
progress of science, and the information explosion are not accidents 
but the dictates of the mainstreaming process, ignoring which man 
would doom himself to extinction or a blind alley away from the 
mainstream. Man should always remember that all processes of the 
Universe are interconnected, that he, being a mainstream life form, 
belongs to the Universe more than any other being. The free will of 
mankind’s collective intelligence is relative, it is, in fact, the 
recognised necessity to gear its actions to the laws of the evolution of 
the world. 

In our projections of mankind’s future we have not discussed the 
physical type of Homo sapiens hundreds, thousands and tens of 
thousands of years hence. The problem is mainly one of changes in 
the anthropological type f>f contemporary man. There are two main 
views on the subject: (1) since its inception Homo sapiens has been 
characterised by the decline of stage-wise evolution and its stabilisa¬ 
tion as a species; (2) the evolution of man’s physical type is an 
ongoing process which will continue in the foreseeable future; this 
will ultimately lead to the emergence of a new species. 

We believe that in the next few millennia no disintegrating 
factors are going to change the state of mankind’s integral diversity. 
This period will witness the emergence of a large number of new 
individual combinations of genes within the existing genofund of the 
Earth as a result of intensive crossbreeding. Anthropologically 
speaking, mankind of the next few millennia is bound to be highly 
diverse and colourful. The peoples of contemporary Latin America 
provide a glimpse of what it could be like. According to the 
futurologists’ forecasts, the next millennium will witness the opening 
up of the solar system. Several more millennia will have to pass 
before mankind will take the next resolute step towards the opening 



up of the galactic spaces. The galactic activities of our descendants 
will probably be at their highest in the 1-10 million years to come.^^ It 
is possible that this distant time can witness the dialectical negation of 
integration and a new dispersion of the evolutionary potential (spatial 
separation), the more so that this is justified from the information 
viewpoint (opposition to processes of information saturation) as well 
as from the viewpoint of the system’s greater universalisation and 
reliability (dispersion). Subsequently, disintegration will be inevitably 
replaced by a new stage of integration at the galactic level including 
information interaction with other forms of intelligence. 

It ought to be borne in mind that not only at these distant times 
but also much earlier other forms of the revolutionary process 
capable of changing man’s physical type can manifest themselves in 4 
principle. We shall see, however, that in the more or less near future 
the probability of an active impact of these selectiye mechanisms is 
low in most instances. 

New combinations of genes which appear as part of mankind’s 
genofund do not offer any selective advantages and cannot serve as a 
basis for the formation of new species. The intensification of 
mutation processes and the higher frequency of genetic anomalies 
cannot lead to the appearance of new species either. The trend 
towards the increase of the genetic load will either be countered by 
medical science (e.g. with the help of antimutagens) or will eventually 
result in the emergence of genotypes more resistant to specific 
mutagenic factors (particularly to ionising radiation) which, of course, 
cannot serve as a basis for a new species either. Various known 
genetic anomalies do not appear to be valuable from the point of ; 
view of selection since they cannot be picked up by driving selection 
and are more likely to be systematically limited by stabilising selection. 

The American evolutionary biologist Verne Grant points to the 
possible considerable role of group selection in the evolution of man 
at present and in the future. A similar view is held by the Soviet 
scholar L. Gumilyov who put forward the notion of so-called 
passiommost (impassioned ness)—a biologically determined transfor- 
matory life force possessed by different ethnic groups in different 
degrees, as a result of which selection processes are possible.®^ There 
is no doubt that at one time group selection played a considerable 
role in anthropogenesis. In the historical period, however, rapid 
social development has been constandy changing the roles of the 
slowly forming groups of genotypes. It would thus be wrong to say 
that some group of humans from the outset had greater passiommost 
than all others, and to ascribe its success on the historical arena to a 
certain genofund. On the contrary, the success of groups with 
different genofunds is normally due to purely historical reasons. As 
far as the future is concerned, when a united mankidcl becomes a 
reality there will be practically no prerequisities for group selection. 
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I); would be interesting to look at the possibility of continued 
directional stage-wise evolution to which the developing noosphere 
will serve as a stimulus. This model does not call for the 
identification of differentiating factors for mechanisms of the. 
selection of competing groups. Development in this case would 
assume the form of orthoselection and would outwardly be similar to 
orthogenesis. 

Some scholars have made attempts to predict morphological 
characteristic features of the man of the future with the help of 
so-called prophetic features (such as the decrease in the number of 
ribs or teeth). For example, A. Bystrov built a model of the skeleton 
of the man of the future with a big skull, reduced number of ribs, 
toes, fingers and toothless jaws.^^ The prophetic features chosen by 
^ A. Bystrov are hardly indicative of the future path of development 
since they obviously have no value from the point of view of selection. 
As far as the skull size is concerned, its growth, first, does not 
represent a necessary condition for a better brain and, second, is 
limited by purely biological factors (it would make child-bearing more 
difficult). 

Man’s highly developed brain, hands capable of performing many 
work functions and a perfectly vertical posture produced by selection 
at previous evolutionary stages proved to be sufficient to enable him 
to function normally as a social being in conditions of a highly 
complex and rapidly changing artificial environment. This led to the 
sharp weakening of the pressure of driving selection, which in turn 
brought about the slowing down of all directional changes, especially 
those towards further rationalisation. From the purely biological 
4 viewpoint the species found itself close to an optimum in relations 
with the environment, which resulted in its rapid numerical growth. 
It must be emphasised, however, that this optimum radically differs 
from optima encountered in side branches of the evolution: in this 
case there were no serious biological adaptive changes, since the 
environment was fitted to the species, not the other way round. This 
inversion of optimisation does not divert the life form away from the 
mainstream, leaving it biologically unspecialised. 

After the Upper Palaeolithic the rate of man’s evolution slowed 
down sharply. *Tt would be wrong to assume that the slowing down 
of neoanthropos’ stage-wise evolution means that he did not change 
over the epochs. In fact, various minor directional and non- 
directional changes within the Homo sapiens species are a matter of 
record. 

Does this mean •^that contemporary man’s physical type is 
something immutable? In the more or less foreseeable future, i.e. in 
thousands and tens of thousands of years to come, no substantial 
changes in the species seem Kkely. Biology knows many instances of 
f exceptionally stable taxons, and the biological stabilisation of the 
human species, given the weakening of selection and the rates of 
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evolution recorded in the preceding tens of millennia is not 
surprising. 

Stabilising selection—the only form of selection that is still of 
some real importance for contemporary man—is aimed at consolidat¬ 
ing his morphophysiological type. However, “consideration of the 
leading and stabilising forms of selection in isolation is a result of 
abstraction: in concrete instances we are always dealing with both 
selection forms simultaneously”.^^ Since the driving component of 
selection in today’s mankind is exceedingly weak it is difficult to 
project its detailed future evolution at this stage. It would be natural 
to assume, however, that very slow progress towards the further 
rationalisation of the type in the evolutionary mainstream is probably 
going on. “Biology of society” does not remain indifferent to 
substantive changes in the developing nfK)sphere. Both the stabilising 
and driving components of selection will be aimed at sustaining the 
anatomal-morphological organisation of man in conformity with the 
changes in human activities.^" 

Of course, man will always remain un.specialised, a feature 
characteristic of the mainstream, so that morphophysiological 
changes of his type will play a subordinate role. However, part of 
these changes connected with the mainstream evolution (for example, 
setting into motion new reserves of the type’s universalisation), may 
build up over the years and produce a considerable effect in the 
more distant future. At this stage we cannot predict precisely what 
stage-wi.se changes will be produced in the type by hundreds of 
thousands of years of evolution (including the possible effects of 
artificial changes in heredity). We can confidently predict, however, 
that these will be changes of a generalised nature directed to multiply 
and improve mainstream qualities and to perpetuate the process of 
mainstreaming, not merely morphophy.siological specialisation (for 
example, adaptation to some specific activities). The process of 
information evolution is certain to continue. The volume of 
information at mankind’s disposal is growing steadily as well as 
information’s active role in the organisation of energy. It is 
sometimes argued that in this instance we are dealing only with the 
evolution of society and not that of the individual. Our answer is that 
there is no general without the particular, and that the general 
manifests itself in the particular. 

Individual consciousness takes shape on the basis of the level 
already achieved by the social consciousness. On average the 
educated person of the 20th century is richer information-wise than 
the average educated person of the 19th century. This is a tangible 
result of the effectiveness of information evolution at the social level 
of the motion of matter. Being one of the central trends in the 
mainstream this evolution has been steadily progressing and ac¬ 
celerating. One might ask, however, whether any morphophysiologi¬ 
cal changes are possible in the human brain—the material substrate 
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of information evolution. Academician V. Kupriyanov put forward a 
hypothesis in this connection about the need of a “third leap” in 
man’s evolution (the first leap was from the ape to man, and the 
second from the Neanderthal to modern man). Kupriyanov contends 
that the new human species —Homo sapientissimus —will appear not 
by means of morphophysiological changes in his physique but 
through evolution of the fine structures of the brain.^® Most scholars 
agree that the human brain has considerable reserves in the form of 
the number of cells, linkages, the volume of information, stored and 
processed, and functional flexibility. The enormous potential for 
behavioural adaptation in the evolving noosphere and changing 
environment as a whole are factors reducing the efficiency of 
selection. One finds it hard to agree with scholars who say that there 
exists at present a mechanism of effective selection for educability 
and for the ability to assimilate culture.’” What we see in reality is 
that talented people are not necessarily more viable and do not 
necessarily produce more numerous progeny. However, in the very 
distant future, as mainstreaming proceeds.it may become necessary to 
improve man’s apparatus ipr mirroring and analysing the outside 
world. At great turning points, for example, the beginning of the 
opening up of our galaxy, noocosmogenesis may produce unpredicta¬ 
ble changes in the environment and call for rising to a qualitatively 
higher level of the mainstream, the process that will primarily affect 
the higher nervous activity sphere. By that time the gradual 
“slipping” of the morphophysiological complex due to slow ortoselcc- 
tion, along with special separation and artificial “improvement” of 
the type, may have succeeded in changing the species features of our 
distant descendants. For example, one cannot exclude convergent 
restructurings towards optimal galactic parameters. At this stage, i.e. 
several hundreds of thousands (or even millions) of years later, the 
Homo sapiens species will probably cease to exist as such and will 
evolve into a qualitatively new form, Homo sapientissimus, sufficiently 
different from its predecessor in its overall organisation, mor¬ 
phophysiological type and ecological characteristics to be classified as 
a new species (of course, if the criteria of contemporary systematics 
are applicable to this case at all). 

Thus the two above views of mankind’s future (termination of his 
morphophysiological evolution and the emergence of a new species) 
will prove to be compatible. The question remains, however, about 
the forecast horizon: the intensity of species formation will be very 
low in the next tens of thousands of years. This is evidenced by the 
practical absence of species-forming trends at present. However, the 
next hundreds of thousands and millions of years will witness the 
emergence of a new species as a qualitatively new node on the 
mainstream, which is evidenced by the most general laws of the 
mainstream as a whole (cosmicalisation, boundless information 
evolution and universalisation). Naturally, longer-term projections 
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would call for an analysis of longer sections of the mainstream. If we 
confine ourselves in our discussion to the life of modern man as a 
species the short-term trends that we observed over the timo, span of 
several thousand or tens of thousands of years lead us to the 
conclusion about the relative stabilisation of the species. 

There is no question that in the very distant future intelligent 
forms of life will undergo considerable changes as a result of 
increasingly profound changes in the evolving Universe. Approxi¬ 
mately 10*^ years hence our galaxy will embark on the process of 
considerable change: the cooling of some stars will be followed by the 
separation of planets from central stars with subsequent (involving 
enormous spans of time) dispersion of stars in the metagalactic space 
and the onset of radical changes in the structure of matter.’’ What 
intelligent creatures in our galaxy will look like hundreds of billions 
of years hence is a matter of conjecture. Yu. Antomonov, a specialist 
in biocybernetics, thinks that in the final analysis the biological 
substrate of intelligence will undergo qualitative change.’* On 
evidence of the general trends in evolution we can say that mankind’s 
remotest descendants are bound to preserve and develop the 
principal and eternal characteristics of the mainstream. Whatever the 
form of intelligence of the future it will remain a thinking spirit 
(according to Engels) with an eternal information and energy 
function in the Universe. At that remote time the energy processes in 
the Universe and the whole of its matter will be so integrated by the 
new enormous organising and transforming information force of 
intelligence that it would be wrong to underestimate its impact on 
forecasting the physical future of the Universe. It would be equally 
wrong at this stage to discuss the evolution of man in isolation from 
the general laws of the evolution of matter. 
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Centralised Planning 
and the Reorganisation 
of the Management System 

Vadim KIRICHENKO 


Centralised planning is the cornerstone of the system of economic 
management characteristic of the socialist society. It reflects the basic 
law of the communist formation as a whole and of its first, socialist 
phase, in particular—the law of the planned development of the 
whole of Sfx:ial production constituting the necessary initial form of 
public ownership of the key means of production. Planning can be 
broadly defined as a system of decision-making on the future 
functioning and development of an entity or a system of entities. It is 
the backbone of the economic management system. The distinctive 
feature of economic planning under socialism is that it extends to the 
economy as a whole, not just to some of its branches. 

The June 1987 Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee 
has emphasised that the planned management of the economy as of 
an integral economic complex is a major achievement and advantage 
of the socialist economic system, the main tool to implement the Party’s 
economic policy, and set up the task of giving a qualitatively new 
image to the centralised economic management.'That implies first of 
all an allround democratisation of the process of management, an 
accent on the working people’s activity, the independence of both 
enterprises and local bodies of economic management, an extensive 
use of economic methods to influence the interests of those 
participating in social production. 

Given the central role of planning in economic management it is 
of particular importance to improve it in the process of the radical 
economic reform launched by the Party Congress and to match it to 
the conditions and needs of transition to the intensive type of 
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socialist extended reproduction. Scientifically sound plans largely 
determine the direcdons and possibilities of changing other aspects of 
the economic mechanism: economic incentive schemes, the organisa¬ 
tion structure of production and management and so on. Conversely, 
the effectiveness of planning (and especially the fulfilment of the 
plan-) are largely determined by progressive changes in the 
abov^.-mentioned components of the economic mechanism, and fij'st 
and foremost by the ehcctiveness of socialist distribution according to 
labour performed and of cost-accounting, improvement of the 
financial credit and price-formation systems and new forms of 
material and technical supply. 


♦ * ♦ 

Historically the main features of the present system of planning 
(as well as the economic mechanism as a whole) shaped at a time 
when the extensive type of socialist extended reproduction predomi¬ 
nated. It was not until the 1960s that it became clear that 
comprehensive economic intensification was imperative. The physical 
volume of basic assets and primary resources used by the economy, 
as well as the complexity of the national economic structure and of 
the inter-branch and inter-regional linkages have grown immeasura¬ 
bly. The scientific and technological revolution has entered a new 
stage of spectacular growth. The modernisation of the economy and 
the upgrading of the skills of the workforce are ikjw seen as decisive 
factors of further economic growth. Higher efficiency of production 
capable of adapting itself to rapidly changing demand has become 
the main criterion of economic progress. Flexible ranges of goods 
and services, resource-saving technologies as a means of meeting 
additional requirements in raw materials and fuel are essential. 
Increasing importance is attached to the ability of the economic 
system to rapidly and flexibly react to changes in the conditions of 
economic growth (due to the greater interdependence of the 
economic, social and intellectual factors of stxiiety’s development as 
well as to changes in the character of the reproduction of labour and 
material resources, to growing living standards and expansion of 
foreign economic ties) and, most importantly, introduction of 
scientific and technological advances in the economy. 

The completely new situation has shown the pressing need for a 
radical restructuring of the economic mechanism as a whole and of 
planning first and foremost. This restructuring involves eliminating 
those of their outdated features that lead to stagnation and negative 
developments and hinder the revolutionarjj transformation of the 
productive forces and prevent dramatic gains in social production 
efficiency. 

The April 1985 Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee 
and the 27th CPSU Congress took note of the failure to modify the 
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economic mechanism in the 1960s and the 1970s that led to the 
undue prolongation of the extensive development stage, and put 
forward a programme of radical reform of the economic ipanage- 
ment system. 

Measures have been taken to improve the planning of the 
national economy and the management of complexes of various 
branches of material production, large-scale experiments have been 
carried out to expand the rights of enterprises and to better use the 
economic methods of managing them. All that has made it possible to 
accumulate experience and to thoroughly elaborate future steps in 
the radical reform of economic management. 

The June 1987 Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee 
has completed the elaboration of a new concept of an integral 
national economic management system corresponding to both the 
present conditions and long-term tasks of economic development, 
outlined a programme of actions to radically reorganise management 
on all levels. Main requirements of the reorganisation consist in the 
following. 

It is first of all the consolidation of centralised planning along the 
main directions of long-term development, the enhancement of the 
role of the upper echelon of planned management in implementing 
the national strategy of economic, social, scientific, technical and 
regional development, determining the growth rates and proportions 
of the national economy as a whole, its proportionality, while 
eliminating the annoying tutelage over the lower levels (through the 
abandonment of the detailed predetermination of their methf^s, of 
the excessive number of various indices and assignments). 

The second component of the Party’s strategy, which compliments 
and specifies the first one, is the policy to expand the economic 
independence and to increase the economic responsibility of the 
primary link in production—associations and enterprises (and also 
bodies of territorial management) as a means of enhancing the 
initiative from below, ensuring a closer and more precise coordina¬ 
tion of the structure of production and the structure and dynamics 
of public demands, a fuller use of the existing production potential 
and the resources involved. 

Of basic importance are the conclusions that alongside directive, 
organisational and administrative methods a greater and more 
effective use should be made of economic, based on material 
incentives, methods of influencing the various elements of the 
national economy, cost-accounting should be consistently introduced, 
and economics should be turned into a decisive tool of management 
on all levels. It is only on that basis that, under present conditions, a 
complete solution is possible of the fundamentail and most complex 
problems of socialist economic management: the achievement of the 
optimal combination of the interests of society as a whole and those 
of individual work collectives and individuals, the realisation of 
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centfaiised management through influencing those interests with the 
use of all economic tools and levers: plans, monetary and credit 
relations, prices, material and technical supply, in their organic 
combination and unity. 

The achievement of these main objectives of the reorganisation of 
planning and management presupposes the promotion of “horizon¬ 
tal”, i.e. contractual links on every level of the economy, especially 
between enterprises and associations as the basic link. At present 
these links are still weak. Up to now the drawing up of plans and the 
decision of economic matters have taken place in the process of lower 
echelons of management, awaiting instructions from higher echelons 
(emphasis on “vertical” links) rather than by means of contractual 
commitments assumed by units of the same level (“horizontal” links). 
Cooperation between different industries in dealing with regional, 
scientific-technological, environmental, demographic and other prob¬ 
lems still leaves much to be desired. 

All this has resulted in the hypertrophy of the operational control 
and routine supervision functions in the activities of the central, i.e. 
national economic and industrial planning and management bodies. 
Far from reinforcing centralism in planning and management 
characteristic of the socialist economic system, these bodies’ participa¬ 
tion in the decision-making, which could be competently handled by 
managers of industries, associations and enterprises, has only 
distorted it. For “routine business hinders top-echelon planners 
seeking ways of resolving the main socio-economic tasks, choosing 
proportions and priorities in the development of the national 
economy, defining structural policy, locating productive forces and 
balancing the economy”.* A radical improvement of the economic 
mechanism would be impossible without giving a greater role to, 
extending the rights and increasing the economic responsibility of 
associations and enterprises as well as territorial management bodies 
in the process of planning. 

It is also necessary to adopt a differentiated approach to changing 
the planning and management methods used by different economic 
branches. 

The existing economic management system and earlier steps to 
improve it were based on the idea that all economic branches 
represent a single target for planning. In reality they differ 
considerably in their levels of socialisation, role in the process of 
reproduction, the purpose of the goods and services they offer, and 
the social status cn producers and consumers (which include state 
organisations, cooperative enterprises and individual customers). As a 
consecjuence, the planning and management systems, ■ while broadly 
orienting themselves towards greater use of economic levers and 
cost-accoundng sliould take into account the specific economic 
conditions prevailing in different branches, sectors and industries. 
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Thus, in such key branches as mining, fuel and power resources, 
electrical energy, production of basic construction materials, the 
chemical industry, heavy engineering industry, and main-lin^ trans¬ 
portation it seems practicable to preserve a high degree of 
centralisation in the assignment of the most important planned 
targets. The achievement of these planned targets is the main 
criterion of assessing these industries’ performance. Capital construc¬ 
tion, particularly in the development of new mineral deposits and 
infrastructure projects, will continue to be largely financed from the 
central budget. 

In the manufacturing indu.stries producing construction materials, 
implements of labour, instruments and other non-consumer gt>ods, 
the role of economic levers and the independence of associations will 
have to be increased considerably. Their production programmes will 
have to be based on centrally assigned targets and direct orders from 
partners, formalised in contract form. These contracts will specify not 
only the exact requirements of the customers with regard to detailed 
or standard ranges of products but also special requests by the 
customer at extra cost. Assessment of economic performance will be 
based on the degree of the fulfilment of contractual commitments. In 
this sphere of production there are much better opportunities for the 
self-financing of routine operations and growth. We can confidently 
predict that in the longer term the share of centrally assigned targets 
will gradually shrink and that of independently signed contracts for 
the supply of goods and services will grow correspondingly. This 
however will depend on future progress in the improvement of the 
credit and finance mechanism, the price-formation .system and. of 
course, on the growth of wholesale trade which would replace the 
present rigid centralised allocation of material and technical re¬ 
sources. 

In the prodiutit>n of consumer goods and the service sector 
centralised planning cannot reach the entire range of products 
turned out by enterpiiscs, which will be affected by the dynamics of 
demand. In this sphere it is the consumer who will dictate the range 
of products and of services. Greater independence of enterprises and 
associations in drawing up their production programmes along with 
the greater role of economic methods and financial and price levers 
are to contribute towards this end. In the case of these enterprises 
performance assessments emphasise profitability to an extent greater 
than in other industries. 

This differentiated approach to the choice of planning and 
management methods has been adopted by the agro-industrial 
complex, light industry, the service sector and retailing. 

Of fundamental importance is the democratisation of planning by 
involving in it work collectives of enterprises, organisations and 
bodies of local administration through greater openness, including 
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public discussion of plans affecting the interests of the whole 
population or its individual or territorial groups. 

We are on the threshold of the transition from an economic 
system characterised by a high degree of centralisation in planning 
and management decision-making to one largely managed by means 
of economic methods based on incentives and financial responsibility 
of basic production units for the results of their economic activities. 

However, this transition simultaneously calls for even more sound 
centralised planning decisions. For the fundamental importance of 
centralised guidance of the socialist economy is determined by the 
fact that it is based on public ownership of the key means of 
production. What is more, centralism is needed to ensure coordi- 
> nated activities of all economic links developing as an integral 
economic complex. It is important however that centralised planning 
be concentrated exclusively on those functions that cannot be 
performed by basic production units enjoying greater economic 
independence. 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

The functions specific to centralised planning include scientifically 
substantiated long-, medium- and short-term goals of the country’s 
economic and social development; establishment of broad economic, 
inter-branch and inter-regional proportions of social production 
necessary for the attainment of the above goals; determining and 
realising the priorities in the structural, investment, technological and 
• social policies and the economic development of new regions; 
elaboration of a balanced system of economic norms (quotas and 
fixed assignments) stimulating better use of available resources and 
taking better account of consumer demand; the production of a 
system of aggregate assignments for the lower echelon (state 
assignments “in kind” and in terms of efficiency of the use of 
production resources); establishment of quotas of these latter 
resources allocated to ministries, associations and enterprises during 
the planned period. 

The new role of planning in the achievements of national goals of 
economic and social development against the background of greater 
independence of basic production units and their greater role in the 
formulation of their production programmes entails a smaller 
number of less detailed centrally planned assignments and indices in 
kind, volume, cost, inventory or planned-delivery form meant for 
lower-echelon units. At the same time this means a greater role for 
the centrally determined parameters of the national economic plan 
which characterise the overall structure and efficiency of the 
economy as well as its main proportions, technical level and the 
extension of socialist economic integration. 
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To achieve these aims it will be first of all necessary to reorganise 
the planning of production and the allocation of products. At the 
level of the State Planning Committee it will be necessary to shift the 
emphasis from production volume indices to inter-branclv deliveries 
for a smaller range of products (both in cash and in kind). This will 
mean that top-level planners will primarily concern themselves with 
inter-branch linkages, whereas the ministries and enterprises will plan 
deliveries inside industries. This approach is similar to the one which 
has already been adopted by the agro-industrial complex: in this case 
the state plan deals only with deliveries to the national (all-Union) 
fund, the remainder being taken care of in corresponding regional 
and sectoral plans of the complex. 

Economic research and planning experience show that recom- ^ 
mendations about the achievement of major economic goals and the 
establishment of proper balances at economic and intersectoral 
levels can be based on 250-300 basic indices in kirnl: 140-170 in raw 
materials, fuel and other materials, 70-80 in machine-building and 
metal-processing, 40-50 in consumer goods and agricultural products. 
The allocation of resources should be based on these aggregate 
indices. 

Within individual industries and enterprises! the breakdown of 
aggregate indices and the drawing up of more detailed plans should 
be done by ministries, associations and enterprises on the basis of 
extensive horizontal links between suppliers and customers and with 
due account of the economic norms, controls and incentives that are 
now in the process of being established. For example, on a branch 
(industry) level the number of centrally planned “in kind” indices 
should be limited to 3,000-5,000. These, in turn, will be used by the ‘ 
associations and enterprises to plan their detailed production 
programmes taking into account their contractual obligations to their 
customers. 

Planning on the level of the ba.sic link—the association (enter¬ 
prise)—should be radically restructured, for these basic links are call¬ 
ed to meet s(x:iety’s needs and use their resources economically. 

The reinforcement of the economic and organisational structure 
of enterprises and associations has made it possible to sharply 
increase their role in the formulation of production programmes, 
detailed ranges of products (in conformity with consumer demand) 
and in selecting incentives for modernisation and growth. 

To achieve this goal it is of utmost importance to involve 
enterprises and associations in the production of the state plan and to 
secure their effective participation in the drawing up of production 
programmes for the planned period in order to improve perfor¬ 
mance and react more flexibly to demand, which are two priority 
areas today. 

Greater participation of enterprises and associ^ions in the 
formulation of plans at all stages of planning was one of the main 
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aims" of the large-scale experiment in 1985/86 designed to increase 
the independence and responsibility of these basic production units. 
(In 1987 the whole of industry adopted the forms and methods of 
planning tested in the experiment.) Under the experiment annual 
p4ns drawn up by enterprises were based on contracts with 
customers and used aggregate assignments and economic norms. 

The use of economic norms stimulating better use of resources 
and the adoption of taut plans by enterprises participating in the 
experiment at the pre-planning stage fully justified itself. Since 
enterprises received target figures from higher echelons earlier than 
before, they had more time for drawing up their plans. This enabled 
them to accumulate “order portfolios” by the beginning of the 
^planned period, and avoid the use of “advanced allocations” based 
not on agreed plans for the production, delivery and material- 
technical supply but on estimates based on past performance. It 
should be stressed, however, that there has been no change in the 
role of contracts as instruments of making plans more detailed 
already at the implementation stage. Enterprises have had no 
possibility to finalise contracts during the pre-planning stage. 

Experience shows that in' today’s conditions the role of enterprises 
and associations in the course of planning can be increased and their 
production programmes brought into line with consumer demand 
only if they succeed in tying in the planning process with direct 
horizontal links and contracts. Contracts are thus meant to become 
not only the means towards the fulfilment of the plan but also an 
effective instrument of formulating it at the basic enterprise level. It 
is contracts and economic norms taken together (not economic norms 
"alone which mainly stimulate enterprises to increase output) that will 
enable enterprises to independently formulate their production 
programmes and detailed ranges of products. 

The 1987 Law on the State Enterprise (Association) has provided 
a legal framework for the changes that had been initiated in planning 
practices. Under the law the drawing up of plans is to begin at 
enterprise level. Subsequently, central bodies are to approve a certain 
number of indices as assignments. In drawing up five-year plans 
enterprises will be guided by target figures, stable economic norms, 
state orders and quotas they are to receive from the centre in good 
time, while annual plans will be formulated by them independently 
on the basis of the five-year plan assignments. 

To give cost-accounting units time and information possibilities to 
work out the details of contracts, they are shortly to switch over to 
the “preliminary plan-plan” scheme of continuous planning. Under 
the scheme a definitive plan is to be approved for the first year 
which will take due account of agreed contractual obligations which 
enterprises enter into. In the second year of the planned period a 
preliminary plan is to be drawn up as a basis for preliminary 
contracts (this is going to be part of the wbrk to make assignments of 



the five-year plan for the year in question more specific). In these 
circumstances the contract becomes an instrument of the framing 
and implementation of the state plan which assigns specific produc¬ 
tion parameters and product deliveries strictly in accordance with 
consumer demand and the manufacturer’s real possibilities. In this 
approach the necessary resources and due proportions of production 
and distribution represent built-in features of the plan, fed into it in 
the prcKess of its implementation. 

The gradual adoption by enterprises and associations of the 
“preliminary plan-plan” and “preliminary contract-contract” schemes 
based on horizontal economic links will make it possible in our view 
to give top priority to supplying construction and assembly enter¬ 
prises, as well as those engaged in retooling and the construction of 
non-productive facilities with the help of their own funds and bank 
credit with material and technical resources, which is seen by the 
government as a central goal. Thus the central agencies of planning 
and material and technical supply become interested in timely 
information about the volume of resources used by enterprises and 
associations and the purposes for which they are used. This 
information is essential for reflecting the needs of enterprises in the 
plan being drawn up. 


* 4c 

A greater role of economic methods in the preparation and 
implementation of state plans remains a central objective. Through 
orienting industries, regional units and enterprises, the system of 
economic controls and in>rms thereby stimulate the economy to 
commit itself to taut norms conforming to the needs of society. These 
norms include prices of main products and procedures of pricing 
other types of products; targets and terms of bank credit; profit and 
fixed ratios of distributing it (including by way of repayment for the 
resources used); economic norms guiding the formation of the wages 
fund, production growth funds, social and cultural programmes, 
housing construction, as well as the formation of reserve funds from 
the profits of enterprises and associations; taxes and penalties for 
non-fulfilment of contracts. 

The shift of emphasis in planning on scientifically determined 
incentives and controls calls for considerable changes in the 
methodology, organisation and style of planning activities and 
planners’ thinking. 

At present the economists and managers view economic methods 
of management as confined exclusively to enterprises and associa¬ 
tions. What is more, for a long time many of them have been 
suspicious of the idea of enhancing the role of economic methods 
and norms which was seen by them as “encroachment” on 
centralised planning. In reality, it is a much broader problem of 
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centralised planning and management. The 27th CPSU Congress 
stressed that “economic norms are a promising instrument of 
plan-governed management. They flexibly combine centralisation in 
economic management with the use of commodity-money relations 
and the law of value. It is important that central economic bodies, 
ministries and enterprises should learn to use them to the full 
extent”.* 

Norms include fixed ratios of funds allocated for production 
growth and wages, as well as the shares of resources allocated for 
simple and extended reproduction of fixed assets, plus allocations for 
the accumulation of reserve funds. It is essential to understand that 
the purpose of the centrally launched system of economic controls is 
to create a situation in which enterprises, while free in making special 
decisions, would be compelled to give top priority to the national 
interest in the framing and implementation of their plans. Major 
steps have already been made in this direction. The 12th Five-Year 
Plan (1986-1990) took into account the result of the large-scale 
experiment on the extension of the rights of enterprises and 
associations, which were assigned target figures well in advance. 
Economic norms are fast .becoming the linchpin of the plans of 
enterprises and associations. 

As a consequence, the choice of appropriate economic norms has 
become a major function of planners at the national and industrial 
levels. The norms’ much greater role in the system of indices used by 
the state plan for economic and social development and their much 
greater impact on all levels of the economy are leading to the further 
improvement of the centralised planning system which is evolving 
into a system of a new type. 

The effectiveness of economic norms, controls and incentives 
depends on a successful price policy. The planning of prices and the 
planning of the dynamics and structure of the national economy 
should be better coordinated: changes in prices should be dictated by 
the goals of five-year plans, the structural and investment policies 
they reflect, and the priorities they take into account. 

The process of price-formation will have to be changed. Its 
principal shortcoming is that prices frequently reflect actual individu¬ 
al costs and do not take due account of the products’ use value and 
the play of supply and demand. Price-formation, like many other 
management functions, is excessively centralised. 

The readjustment of the price-formation mechanism will have to 
reflect more precisely^ the socially necessary costs and the use value of 
products. As a result, prices will serve as a powerful stimulus for 
improving product quality. Contractual prices agreed upon by the 
manufacturer and the consumer will become increasingly common, 
and the number of organisations which have the right to fix the 
prices and tariffs for certain goods and services will grow. 
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The experience gained, during the introduction of new forms 
and methods of economic management shows that in order to make 
them universal certain economic prerequisites will have to be created. 
Foremost among them is the need to ensure balanced* economic 
growth. This has always been one of the major tasks of planners. 

Measures designed to improve the use of the balance technique in 
formulating national, branch and inter-branch economic plans 
include: 

— large-.scale and systematic use of sophisticated computer 
technology, econometric and mathematical methods and models, the 
creation of a complex of balance computations to be initially used in 
the long-term planning and subsequently extended to all other levels 
of planning; 

— the development of techniques of generating comprehensive 
target programmes and their subsequent integration into plans (i.e. 
putting an end to the present lack of coordination in the drawing up 
of programmes and plans); 

— gradual transition from two-level planning according to the 
“national economy-branch” scheme to a three-level one according to 
the ‘‘national economy-inter-branch (multi-branch) complex-branch” 
in order to place greater emphasis on problems of coordinating the 
work of individual economic branches. This approach was already 
used when drawing up the 12th Five-Year Plan for the agro¬ 
industrial, machine-building, fuel-and-encrgy and transport complex¬ 
es. What remains to be done is to finalise the composition of 
inter-branch complexes, develop new methods of planning their 
operations, and devise techniciues for coordinating plans for the 
economy as a whole, for complexes and individual branches. 

The current reorganisation of the socialist economic mechanism is 
expected to lead to considerable progress in the implementation of a 
unified scientific, technological, structural and social policy, the siting 
of the productive forces and the combination of national economic, 
branch, territorial and target programme aspects of plan-guided 
management. 

NOTES 

• Pravda, June 27, 1987. 

2 Pravda. June 17, 1986. 

2 Nikolai Ryzhkov, Guidelines for the Economic and Social Development of the (J^R for 
1986-1990 and for the Period Ending in 2000, Moscow, 1986, p. 45. 



Soviet Peace Strategy: 

the Asian and the Pacific Direction 

Ulkhall TITAHENKO 


Asia and the Pacific fe^fture as one of the main directions of the 
Soviet state's foreign-policy course. The 27th CPSU Congress 
particularly mentioned the growing importance of the region in the 
context of international politics and pointed to the need to pool 
efforts in the interests of a political settlement of its very complex 
problems, for it would take the edge off the military confrontation 
there, normalise the situation and create an atmosphere of trust and 
constructive cooperation. 

The basic provisions of the Congress concerning the Soviet policy 
in Asia and the Pacific were further elaborated in Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev’s July 1986 Vladivostok speech and his statements made 
during an official friendly visit to India in November 1986. The 
General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee proposed a 
large-scale comprehensive programme of ensuring peace, security 
and cooperation in the Asian and Pacific region (APR), and called on 
its peoples to pool their efforts in the quest for peace, revival and 
prosperity. This programme, which graphically embodies the Soviet 
peace strategy, shows the way to the realisation of the concept of 
all-embracing international security, the ideas of peaceful coexistence, 
goodneighbourliness and mutual cooperation on bilateral and region¬ 
al levels. 


i|i 4i 4> 

Organically combining global and regional aspects of security, the 
Soviet ^licy in Asia and the Pacific takes account of both the Soviet 
nationsu interest and the interests of all the states and peoples in the 
region. 


Over three quarters of the Soviet territory are situated in Asia, 
where huge ncitural resources are concentrated and wide-ranging 
socio-economic programmes are being implemented. As Mikhail 
Gorbachev stressed: “The situation in the Far East as a whote, in Asia 
and the ocean expanses washing it, where we are permanent 
inhabitants and seafarers of long standing, is to us of a national, state 
interest.”' 

In view of the growing interdependence of the countries of the 
world the USSR is no less concerned with the vital interests of the 
many-millioned peoples of Asia and the Pacific than with those of its 
own. This region is one of the least “pacific” in the world. It was 
here that US imperialism first used nuclear bombs that devastated 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and laiin<hed its aggressions against Korea 
and Vietnam which led to the two bloodiest wars after World War II. 
In the postwar years the US used its armed forces almost 230 times 
in Asia. In 33 conflicts it was on the verge of using nuclear weapons. 

The policy of neo-globalism pursued by the US ruling quarters is 
aimed at stoking tensions in the region, destabilising it and turning it 
into an arena for military-political confrontation with the USSR, 
other socialist countries and with newly liberated states. As part of 
this policy the US is building up its tnilitary presence and nuclear 
weapons stockpiles in the region, and is creating new bases and 
strongpoints for its Rapid Deployment Forces. 

In addition to building up its own military might in the region the 
United States wants Japan and South Korea to play a greater military 
role there and would like to cobble together a Washington-l'okyo- 
Seoul aggressive axis. Suffice it to say that Japan’s direct military 
spending went up from 1,327.3 billion yen in 1975 to 3,343.5 billion 
yen in 1986. During the same period South Korea’s military spending 
increased almost 5-fold. 

The Pentagon has stepped up its military preparations in the 
Indian Ocean and the western part of the Pacific where the US 7th 
Fleet has been growing rapidly since the mid-1970s. It now has 
nuclear-powered aircraft carriers and nuclear missile submarines. 
The US Marine units in the region have been reinforced with new 
air and commando units. 

Although Asia and the Pacific are not yet as heavily militarised as 
Europe they are fast catching up. According to estimates of the 
London Institute of Strategic Studies, military spending of the APR 
was almost 560 billion dollars in 1985, or more than two-thirds of the 
world military spending. Although it has fewer nuclear weapons than 
Western Europe it has left other regions far behind in conventional 
arms and forces. 

Washington makes no bones about the aggressive thrust of its 
policy in the region. R. Solomon, a high-ranking US Suite Depart¬ 
ment official, stated in the summer of 1986 that the aim of the US 
Pacific doctrine is war against the USSR, which, according to him. 
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would begin in Europe and then provoke a second front in the Far 
East.' Speaking in Alaska on October 4, 1986, on the eve of his Asia 
tour, US Defence Secretary Caspar Weinberger once again used the 
“Soviet threat” bogy and called on the US to be fully prepared for 
war and to counter the Soviet foreign policy with the US political and 
economic might, US armed strength and America’s unambiguous 
resolve to use it. 

The pattern of the deployment of US military bases, installations 
and naval units shows that it would be wrong to view the spiralling 
military preparations of Washington and its allies solely in the 
context of their possible use against the USSR and other socialist 
countries. The US warships and Rapid Deployment Forces concen¬ 
trated in the APR can.be used at any time for interference in the 
internal affairs of states whose independent policies are regarded by 
Washington as a threat to its global interests. 

At the same time the USA is trying by all possible means to create 
an atmosphere of mutual mistrust and to revive territorial and 
border disputes inherited from colonial times and to stoke the flash 
points of tensions. I’hus it has tried to use conflicts, including those 
around Afghanistan and Kampuchea, to its advantage. 

In contrast, the Soviet Union’s moves to promote peace and 
stability in the region and ensure equal security for all countries and 
peoples there have contributed to the consolidation of the national 
independence and sovereignty ()f the young independent states and 
to their socio-economic progress in general. This latter consideration 
is all the more important because the young states have a 
considerable potential for growth, and many political figures and 
scholars even predict the onset of a “Pacific era” as a result of the 
emergence of a new major world economic centre in the APR. 

The region already supplies about 60 per cent of the capitalist 
world’s industrial production. Its countries account for about 
one-third of the US foreign trade, and 58 per cent of Japan’s imports 
and 55 per cent of its exports. It is no accident that the APR has 
become an arena of increasingly fierce competition between Ameri¬ 
can, Japanese and West European monopolies and a focal point of 
acute political and economic differences between the imperialist 
powers. 

The major social, economic and political changes that are taking 
place in the APR have had a considerable effect on the international 
situation as a whole. A significant element of this change is the new 
sense of national self-awareness and dignity of its peoples, who have 
reawakened to a new life and enriched the history of mankind with 
their varied and unique experience of the struggle for peace, 
freedom and independence. As Mikhail Gorbachev pointed out, “this 
process is on the rise in Asia and the Pacific now: everything is in 
motion here, far from everything has settled. The new is mixing with 
the old, the pillars of life which seemed unshakeable only yesterday 
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are giving way to the whirlwind of changes—social, scientific, 
technical and ideological. This is, I would say, yet another period of 
renaissance in world history, the period harbouring a huge potential 
of progress. .And this is true not only with regard to .Asia and 
Oceania.”* 


1|C 4e « 

The task of ensuring favourable external conditions for the Soviet 
people to live and work in peace can be fulfilled only given a stable 
peace and cooperation with all the countries. The Soviet peace policy 
is not an exercise in wishful thinking or political expediency. It is a 
long-term strategy dictated by vital national interests and a sincere 
concern for the wellbeing of all the peoples. 

The USSR has been consistently working to diffuse tensions in 
Asia and the Pacific and to make the region a zone of peace, security, 
trust, mutual understanding and mutually beneficial cooperation, to 
give the Pacific, using the words of Karl Marx, “the role of the great 
water highway of world commerce”.^ 

What are the highlights of the Soviet policy in Asia and the 
Pacific? 

The Soviet policy in the region is innovative, daring, constructive 
and open to compromise. It strives for workable concrete measures 
and guarantees that would make for an atmosphere of trust in the 
region, and it takes due account of other parties’ proposals and 
initiatives. In short, it is new political thinking in action. 

To facilitate discussion, the Soviet Union’s large-scale programme 
of peace, security and cooperation in Asia and the Pacific can be 
subdivided into two major packages. The first one consists of general 
principles governing the relations between states in the region and 
the settlement of existing disputes. In developing them the USSR 
took into account the constructive initiatives and ideas advanced by 
various countries of Asia in the post-World War II peritxl: the 
principles of “Pancha Shila”, the Bandung Declaration, the peaceful 
initiatives of socialist Mongolia, Korea, Vietnam and Laos, as well as 
those of India and several ASEAN countries, plus corresponding 
recommendations contained in relevant UN documents and resolu¬ 
tions. For the first time ever the Soviet proposals have reduced this 
diverse experience of the normalisation of relations between coun¬ 
tries of Asia to a common denominator as it were and subordinated 
to the noble task of securing the right of the peoples to a free and 
peaceful existence. 

The Delhi Declaration on the principles of a non-violent world 
free of nuclear weapons signed during Mikhail Gorbachev’s visit to 
India was a major practical step towards the implementation of these 
humane ideas. This outstanding document paves the Way to saving 
mankind from a thermonuclear catastrophe. The vital force of the 
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Decla|:ation is that it is not concerned exclusively with the security of 
the USSR and India but strives for universal security and the 
fulfilment of mankind’s hopes. 

The second package consists of various practical measures on 
regional, subregional and bilateral levels, whose concerted implemen¬ 
tation would make it possible to improve step by step the political 
climate in the region and to make headway towards the building of 
trust and the promotion of mutually beneficial ctwperation in many 
areas. A major step in this direction was the signing in 1985 of the 
Rarotonga Treaty establishing a vast nuclear-free zone in the 
southern Pacific. The USSR had supported the signing of the treaty 
from the outset and was the first nuclear power to sign its Protocols 2 
and 3 declaring this part of the world a nuclear-free zone, and thus 
committed itself to observing its nuclear-free status. 

In today’s complex and interdependent world it is impossible not 
to consider the problem of the APR in the broader context of the 
international situation. Progress in the struggle concerning such 
urgent and vital issues as disarmament and the prevention of a 
nuclear catastrophe cannot but affect the situation in the region. At 
the same time the proce^es under way in the APR, in turn, 
frequently have a considerable effect on the international political 
climate. 

What specifically are the Soviet proposals? 

First of all, it has prop<>sed a broad range of workable measures 
in the political, military and economic spheres. 

In the political sphere a positive role could be played by the 
careful preparation and convocation in due course of an all-Asia 
forum for a joint search for constructive solutions. Opponents of this 
initiative argue that all conflicts and disputes must first be settled as a 
precondition for its convocation, without which they claim it would 
be futile. This claim has not a leg to stand on, firstly because the 
Soviet proposals do not call for the immediate holding of an all-Asia 
forum but provide for its careful stage-by-stage preparation taking 
into account the specific conditions in the region in order not to 
imitate the Helsinki experience mechanically. Secondly, simultaneous¬ 
ly with the preparation of the forum it is proposed to carry out a 
broad range of political measures designed to settle regional conflicts, 
spur the demilitarisation of the Indian Ocean, make progress in the 
establishment of nuclear-free zones, improve relations between the 
states in the region and thus defuse tensions, and to create an 
atmosphere of mutual trust and constructive cooperation. 

A carefully prepared meeting of the leaders of the countries of 
the region would make it possible to identify points of contact and to 
try to work out basic principles of the conduct of states and 
coordination of their interests in the nuclear and space age. The 
experience of the Bandung Conference, the Sino-Indian tall^ of the 
1950s, the Geneva talks on Indochina, the talks on an armistice in . 
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Korea, the Indo-Pakistani talks in Tashkent and Simla, provide strong 
arguments in favour of convening an all-Asia forum. Mikhail 
Gorbachev’s suggestion to hold this meeting in Hiroshima, the first 
city to fall victim to a nuclear bombing, was met with great 
satisfaction in Japan and other countries. ' 

The experience of other similar conferences shows that it is not 
ruled out that the preparation for an all-Asia summit would make it 
necessary to hold a series of preliminary meetings or workshops of 
representatives of the interested countries. The important thing is to 
display a readiness for cooperation and begin an all-Asia process. 

The Soviet programme of peace, .security and ccM>peration in Asia 
and the Pacific is not a utopia. It is a complex of realistic, carefully 
considered concrete proposals taking due account of the interests and 
possibilities of all the countries in the region. 

In the military sphere the USSR has proposed a package of 
measures, whose implementation could considerably ease tensions in 
the region and increase its countries’ confidence in their security. 
The priority objectives in the sphere are to defuse seats of tension, 
prevent the spreading and stockpiling of nuclear weapons, limit naval 
operations and the military pre.sence in general in the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans and to work out and discuss confidence-building 
mea.sures and refraining from the use of force. 

The new Soviet initiatives oriented on reinforcing the military- 
political stability in the Indian Ocean put forward by Mikhail 
Gorbachev during his visit to India, are of fundamental importance 
in this connection. The USSR is prepared to begin negotiations on 
considerable reductions of the strength and scale of operatitins of 
navies in the region with the USA and other non-coastal states which ♦ 
deploy their warships in the Indian Ocean on a permanent basis. It is 
also prepared to conduct talks on confidence-building measures in 
the military sphere in Asia and the adjoining waters in the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans with the USA and the interested countries of 
Asia, to take part in multilateral talks of all the states using the waters 
of the Indian Ocean with a view to working out guarantees of the 
safety of sea lanes and the sovereignty of their natural resources; to 
take part in the preparations of an international convention on 
combating terrorism on the international sea and air routes and to 
join such a convention. 

It is obvious that the realisation of these proposals would 
dramatically improve the situation in this region which has become 
an arena of growing war preparations by the US and its allies. Thus, 

50 warships including the strike aircraft carriers Carl Vinson and 
Ranger, 250 warplanes and over 50,000 troops from the USA, Japan, 
Britain, Canada and Australia, took part in the Rimpac-86 exercise. 

In September 1986 a strike force of the US 7th Fleet including 
warships carrying Tomahawk cruise missiles capable of carrying 
nuclear warheads staged military exercises in the Sea of Japan and 
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made an incursion into the Sea of Okhotsk in the immediate vicinity 
of the Soviet shores. The Japanese press commented that the exercise 
was unquestionably provocative. To give another example, over 
200,000 US and South Korean troops took part in the Team 
Spirit-86 exercise in South Korea’s territory. During 1985 alone 
Japan’s “self-defence” forces held 20 joint military exercises with US 
armed forces, including those stationed on Hokkaido Island in the 
vicinity of the Soviet border. 

Seeking to obstruct the process of the relaxation of tensiotis in 
Asia, the opponents of strategic parity have been trying to mislead 
the world public about their own imperial aspirations by casting 
doubt on the sincerity of the Soviet peace initiatives. For example, in 
g his Alaska speech Defence Secretary Weinberger said that an all-Asia 
forum could take place only when the Soviet Union has convinced 
the countries of Asia of its ability to act in a responsible manner. This 
despite the fact that the numerous Soviet initiatives geared to 
ensuring peace and security in Asia have already provided sufficient 
proof of the responsible manner in which the Soviet government has 
dealt with these complex and pressing problems. 

In the Soviet view, the .political and military measures aimed at 
reducing tensions should be closely coordinated with various 
economic measures, which could create a solid base for greater 
mutual understanding and cooperation between the countries of Asia 
and the Pacific. With this in mind, the Soviet government has 
appealed to all the countries in the region to take steps to promote 
equal, mutually beneficial and long-term trade, economic, technologi¬ 
cal, scientific and cultural cooperation. They could profitably 
^ c<K>perate in the development of the productive forces, tapping the* 
resources of the ocean, training personnel, utilisation of new sources 
of energy, including nuclear energy, and the improvement of 
transport and communications. 

A broader exchange of scientific and technical information would 
also be in the interests of all the countries in the region. Other 
promising areas of cooperation include environmental protection, 
efficient use of the biological and mineral resources of the ocean and 
the seas, fighting natural calamities and the elimination of their 
aftermath, medicine and health care, peaceful uses of nuclear energy 
and outer space. 

Favouring the development of mutually beneficial cooperation of 
all the countries in the APR without exception, the USSR is prepared 
to take a positive view of the idea of “economic ccioperation in the 
Pacific”, and to consider the possibilities and specific forms of its 
participation in it. 

« 3|i 

The development of bilateral relations on the basis of strict 
observance of the principles of peaceful coexistence and goodneigh- 
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bourliness can make a weighty contribution to the gradual creation of 
a system of stable security in Asia and the Pacific. 

The USSR seeks more dynamic bilateral relations with all 
countries without exception. It is only natural that the Soviet foreign 
policy emphasises the development of close friendly relations based 
on principles of socialist internationalism with Mongolia, DPRK, 
Vietnam, Laos and Kampuchea. These countries which have 
traversed a difficult road of struggle for freedom and independence 
have shown themselves to be true champions of peace and mutually 
beneficial cooperation by advancing several large-scale initiatives 
aimed at radically improving the situation in Asia. 

Peace and security in the region would also benefit from the 
signing of a convention on non-aggression and refraining from the 
use of force in relations between the countries of Asia and the 
Pacific. The proposal made in 1981 by the government of Mongolia 
was supported by a number of major Asian states. 

For many years now the people and the government of the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea have been tirelessly fighting 
for easing tensions on the Korean Peninsula and for the peaceful 
democratic reunification of Korea. The DPRK’s recent joining the 
non-proliferation treaty and its unilateral declaration of the renuncia¬ 
tion of the testing, production, procurement and deployment of 
nuclear weapons in its territory as well as the prohibition of their 
transit through its territory, air space and territorial waters has 
evoked wide international response. The DPRK also expressed its 
readiness to conduct talks with the USA and South Korea on ways of 
easing military tensions on the peninsula. The implementation of 
these proposals could play an important role in the elimination of a ' 
potential seat of conflict in the Korean Peninsula and thus become a 
major step towards securing durable peace here. 

The countries of Indochina, heroic Vietnam first and foremost, 
are in the forefront of the struggle of the peoples of Asia for peace 
and regional security. Genuinely interested in a political settlement in 
South-East Asia and the normalisation of the situation there they 
have invariably come out in favour of peaceful goodneighbourly 
relations with China and the ASEAN members and the signing of 
non-aggression pacts with them. The proposal of the three countries 
of Indochina to conclude an agreement on the creation of a zone of 
peace and stability in South-East Asia simultaneously with the 
normalisation of the situation around Kampuchea has been favoured- 
ly received by many countries, The Sixth Congress of the Communist 
Party of Vietnam put forward new initiatives and practical proposals 
on the normalisation of relations between Vietnam and China and 
the improvement of the situation in the region as a whole. 

An analysis of the future of peace, security and development in 
the APR would not be complete without mentioning i(he important 
role of the People’s Republic of China to relations with whom the 
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USSR attaches great importance. As Mikhail Gorbachev put it, 
“history entrust^ the ^viet and the Chinese peoples with an 
extremely responsible mission. Much in international development 
depends on these two major socialist nations.”^ 

Lately there have been positive changes in the relations between 
the USSR and China. Regular meetings of deputy heads of 
government have been held since December 1984. Political consulta-* 
tions on the level of deputy foreign ministers have been held on a 
permanent basis. After a break of over 20 years the two countries 
have exchanged delegations of their supreme legislative bodies. 

Certain progress has also been made in the restoration of contacts 
between the two countries* political leaders: the reception by the 
^ General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee Gorbachev of the 
Politburo member of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of China, First Deputy Premier of China’s State Council Li Peng, the 
1985 and 1986 New York meetings between foreign ministers 
Eduard Shevardnadze and Wu Xiuqian. 

The views of the USSR and China on a number of major 
international issues are clo^e or identical. The two powers took 
unilateral decisions on the renunciation of the first use of nuclear 
weapjons. After the announcement by the Soviet Union of a 
moratorium on nuclear weapons testing China’s official representa¬ 
tive stated that for many years already his country had refrained 
from nuclear testing in the atmosphere and would continue to do so 
in future. The positions of the two countries on the prevention of the 
militarisation of space, on the situation in the Middle East, the South 
* of Africa and Central America are close or identical. 

The USSR is aware of the role of China as a great power 
pursuing independent policies. It respects China’s legitimate interests 
and has invariably supported her position on Taiwan as an integral 
part of China. The Soviet Union considers that such objective factors 
as the similarity of the two countries’ socio-economic systems, their 
geographic proximity and the similarity of objectives of accelerating 
socio-economic progress, as well as of the economic needs of the two 
countries will contribute to the further development of Sino-Soviet 
relations on the basis of strict observance of the principles of mutual 
benefit and respect for sovereignty. It should be stressed in this 
connection that the Soviet Union has repeatedly stated that the 
process of the normalisation of relations between the two countries 
should not be to the detriment of the interests of third parties. 

At the same time the USSR is fully aware of the differences 
between the two countries and seeks to resolve them in the spirit of 
mutual understanding. Mikhail Gorbachev stressed that “the Soviet 
Union is prepared—any time, and at any level—to discuss with 
China questions of additional measures for creating an atmosphere 
of goodneighbourliness’’.* 
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With a view to radically reducing armed forces and conventional 
arms in Asia to reasonable levels the USSR has put forward a major 
initiative: it has proposed that the two countries jointly discuss 
concrete steps toward a proportionate reduction of their land forces. 
The achievement of such an agreement would serve as a good 
example for other countries. Also with a view to improving 
goodneighbourly relations the USSR proposed a new approach to the 
issue of the demarcation of the common border along the rivers 
separating the two countries. 

Economic, scientific and technological cooperation as well as 
exchanges in education, culture and sport between the two countries 
have expanded and reached a qualitatively higher level. In 1985 
trade between the two countries stood at over 1.6 billion rubles—9 
times more than in 1981. A long-term agreement on commodity 
exchanges and payments signed in 1985 provided for increasing the 
volume of trade to 12 billion rubles in 1986-1990. level of trade 
already achieved shows that this figure is likely to be exceeded. 

The Sino-Soviet agreement on economic and technological 
cooperation in the construction and rehabilitation of industrial 
facilities in China has opened up new horizons in the development of 
economic exchanges between the two countries. Under the agree¬ 
ment the USSR is to provide assistance to China in the construction 
of seven new and the rehabilitation of 17 existing major enterprises 
of ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy, machine-building, the coal, 
chemical and energy industries and transport. Considerable impor¬ 
tance is also attached to the agreement on cooperation of the two 
countries’ top planning agencies signed during the visit to China of 
N. Talyzin, Alternate Member of the Politburo, First Deputy ' 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR (September 1986). 

Cooperation projects proposed by the USSR for early implemen¬ 
tation include the joint development and exploitation of the 
resources of the Amur River, including the construction of water 
economy installations. 

Progress in Sino-Soviet relations gives every reason to hope that 
they will become a major contribution to the normalisation of the 
situation in Asia and the Pacific. 

The United States is a great power in the Pacific, without whose 
participation it would be impossible to find solutions to the problems 
of security and cooperation in the region satisfactory to all the 
interested parties. However, so far Washington has not shown itself 
prepared to discuss these problems with the USSR which seeks 
peaceful, goodneighbourly and equal relations with its neighbour on 
the other side of the Pacific, including mutually beneficial coopera¬ 
tion with it. 

There exists a considerable potential for the expansion of trade 
and economic relations between the Soviet Far East, (i^rticularly in 
the light of the plans for its accelerated development, and the US 
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west coast. Also feasible are major bilateral and multilateral 
cooperation projects with the participation of Japan and China, in 
addition to the USA. 

The promotion of goodneighbourly relations between the USSR 
and Japan has fundamental importance for the consolidation of 
peace and security in the region. There is considerable room for 
extending cooperation between our two countries in the political, 
economic, scientific, technological, humanitarian and other spheres. 
Their scientific-technological and industrial potentials hold promise 
of fruitful cooperation in the peaceful uses of nuclear energy and 
outer space, the tapping of the biological and mineral resources of 
the World Ocean and other spheres for the benefit of the two 
countries’ peoples. 

1 Addressing an appeal' to all countries of Asia and the Pacific to 
cooperate in the interests of peace and security Mikhail Gorbachev 
said in Vladivostok: “Everyone who is striving for these goals, who 
hopes for a better future of their peoples, will find us to be 
benevolent interlocutors and honest partners.’’® Mikhail Gorbachev’s 
official friendly visit to India provided convincing proof of this. The 
d<x:uments signed by the two countries’ leaders in the Indian 
capital—the Delhi Declaration' and the joint Soviet-Indian Statement, 
hold a striking example of new political thinking in action, showed to 
the whole world that, given goodwill, the interested countries can 
achieve tangible progress in the normalisation of the situation in the 
APR. The constructive Soviet approach to major international issues 
was exemplified by the Soviet Union’s readiness to eliminate all its 
medium-range missiles not only in Europe but also in the Asian part 

the country (provided the United States does the same). That was 
stated by Mikhail Gorbachev in his answers to the questions put by 
the Indonesian newspaper Merdeka on July 21, 1987. 

The ideas and proposals put forward by the USSR have given a 
powerful impulse to creative political thought. They have stimulated 
the search for practical solutions of the vital problems of Asia and 
the Pacific for they are designed to gradually turn it into a zone of 
peace and security, a zone of goodneighbourly relations, equal and 
mutually beneficial cooperation through the common efforts of all 
the countries and peoples in the region. 
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Pushkin’s Artistic World and Our Times 

Valentin NEPOMNYASHCHY 


We live at a time when, for the first time in History, we and our 
Home face the threat of absolute extinction, not some individual evil 
named oppression, disease, famine, natural catastrophe, or war. What 
bearing on this epoch have verses written a hundred and fifty years 
ago, like “Storm has wrapped the sky in darkness...”, or Little 
Tragedies such as A Feast During the Plague? 

It is a question that answers itself. It is as if Pushkin was intended 
to be read in such an extreme, catastrophic context, for the situations 
described in his principal works are extreme and catastrophic. It is as 
if he had anticipated these times, as if he had heard them—and that 
was why he was too big for the minds of most contemporaries, for his 
epoch, and generally for the 19th century, from which we have 
inherited the intimate, noble, worshipful and, on the whole, placid 
attitude to Pushkin’s poetry as, above all, verbal art of the highest 
order—if we discount Gogol’s presentiments and the insights of 
Dostoyevsky and a few others. 

At one time Alexei Khomyakov, a talented poet and profound 
thinker, reproached Pushkin for lack of bass notes in his poetry, that 
is, for careless light-mindedness, for insufficient attention to the dark 
and gloomy side of life, for lack of depth and substance. Today, this 
incrimination sounds strange. We must take into account, of course, 
that that was a time when openly philosophical verse, poems that 
squarely tackled philosophical problems, were mostly appreciated. 
But the main point was that it was the 19th century—a “cruel” 
“iron” age which still remained an age of fine prospects and 
hopes—hopes for progress, for the coming reasonable and fine 
citizen, for a harmonious, bright and well-ordered future. According¬ 
ly, that age attuned its ear to the bright and the harmonious. In 
Pushkin, that age heard that which was on the surface—harmony, ' 
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clarity^ lightness, while all the rest it heard and grasped much less 
clearly and even unwillingly—for the same reasons for which it 
accused Dostoyevsky of cruelty and fantacising. All that this 
consciousness found hard to digest, all that interfered with the 
reasonable ordering of future life, appeared to be something 
separate from life itself and from man, a sort of temporary 
phenomenon like an abscess, a sort of survival, so to speak, inherited 
from a savage past by the cruel present that had to be surgically 
removed, which would ensure once and for all stable perfection and 
absolute bliss. 

But this operation assumed the need for special emphasis on all 
the “survivals”, it demanded special—and heightened—attention to 
all that was neither bright nor harmonious; in other words, it 
^demanded distinct “bass notes”. 

Pushkin’s attitude to the world and his poetics were tjuite 
different. 

It is not as if there were no “bass notes” in his poetry—simply 
they were never separate or prominent (and the few exceptions 
merely confirm the rule). In the orchestra of his poetry the low notes 
sound at full strength only inc'unity with the high ones, only against 
the background of the high notes, forming what is called harmony 
both in the figurative and in the literal musical sen.se: “There, round 
the entrance to the grave, let young life freely play”; “His face 
commands surrender, his steps are swift. The tempest’s splendor 
alone with Peter’s splendor vies”; “O drear and cheerless lime, you 
charm the eye and tender contentment to the heart”. Nothing is 
artificially conspicuous here, everywhere we see the swaying, mobile, 
IPJving equilibrium of living life in which there is always top and 
bottom, light and shadow. Dull concentration on one of the pans of 
the balance is not thrust upon us here; no appeal is made to turn 
away from “the entrance to the grave” as something hostile or simply 
alien to life and its joys, nor are we compelled to stare at that 
entrance contemplating how it could be eliminated for good, leaving 
nothing but “young life” and its “free play”. 

We are faced here with a fundamental, basic quality of Pushkin’s 
worldview: for him, being is an unconditional unity and an absolute 
wholeness in which there is nothing “separate”, “extraneous” or 
arbitrary, nothing that has to be cut off and discarded for the 
“improvement” of being. That unity and wholeness of being is not 
simply a laudable quality of Pushkin’s worldview but truly a 
foundation, the real and living e.ssence, the alpha and omega of 
Pushkin’s artistic worlds the only basis on which a more or less 
adequate scientific conception of his creativity can be constructed. 
But we have not yet fully grasped this fact; because of this, there are 
many things that are not yet understood—things that it is high time 
to understand at this late date. In particular, one feature of Pushkin’s 
artistic world, which is especially conspicuous today, a feature of 
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prime importance and absolutely without a parallel, remains but 
poorly understood. What we mean is this. 

Deaths and murders, betrayals and treason, gallows and poison, 
collapse of family ties and friendships, tragic separations of loving 
hearts, the fury of destructive natural and spiritual elements, ruin of 
lives, coldness and egoism, the fatal power of petty prejudices and 
base desires, and finally countless madmen—all this literally floods 
and crowds Pushkin’s world. As we move through this world, we run 
at each step into problems that are not merely open—they gape like 
abysses; “bass notes” sound fortissimo, and truly infernal lights play 
on many faces, deeds and events; in general, this world would look 
like hell—if, despite all this, or better say with all this, by common 
and irreversible consent, it were not the brightest and most cheerful^ 
of all the artistic worlds we know. 

Now, why is that so? Why do we turn to Pushkin as a genius of 
light, the Knight of Life, not a “tragic genius”—despite the tragedy 
of his world? Why do we repeat, with one accord, the words of 
Odoyevsky—“the sun of our poetry”, the word of Koltsov—“the 
sun”, the words of Apollon Grigoryev—“Pushkin is our all”, the 
words of Alexander Blok—“a jolly name?” Why do we feel, without 
reservations, that Pushkin’s world, so unhappy, and often simply 
awful, is bright, not gloomy? 

Let us try to comprehend this. To begin with, let us ask ourselves 
this <iuestion: what is, essentially, a gloomy artistic world? 

The number of shadows is not the point of course; where there is 
shadow, there is light. A gloomy world is one in which gloom reigns. 
Such an artistic world is not whole, it is fragmentary and partial. In 
gloom, man can only perceive his surroundings as .separate parts 
recognised by groping at random, connected by hypothetical 
links—not as a unity, as a whole. A world in gloom is chaos that is 
not organised in any order—not at least for an artist who transforms 
his perception of the objective world in this sort of artistic world. In 
such a world, there is no law or freedom, it is an accidental and fatal 
world: the artist feels with his fingers in the dark whatever comes to 
hand, anything that hits him especially painfully; out of these 
hypothetical and essentially random elements of the world he 
constructs a kind of combination corresponding to his notions and 
conjectures about the links and the subordination among the 
fingered elements. These notions and conjectures can sometimes be 
close to reality—everything depends here on the subtlety and scope 
of the intuition. In principle, however, it is a world in which 
everything is grasped separately in darkness, everything ultimately 
depends on the artist’s subjective views, sensations, ideas and will: it 
is a chaos to which a semblance and the status of some kind of order 
is only lent by the universal lack of equality or freeckom in the face of ^ 
the only law—the author’s one-man rule or, in Greek, monarchy. 
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Let us now recall Apollon Grigoryev’s maxim: “Pushkin is our 
all’’,' and the image of the sun so firmly connected with Pushkin. 
None of this is the fruit of poetic emotion or stylistic embellishment; 
these characteristics reflect an actual feeling of what Pushkin’s world 
is really like. Indeed, it is a world of light, and the presence in it of 
any number of gloomy shadows is ultimately conditioned by the 
presence of light. It is a universe in the precise sense of the word; 
there is nothing separate, self-sufficient, self-governed and distri¬ 
buted by someone biased: all that is, all things, visible and invisible, 
are connected by free and natural vital links determined exclusively 
by the circumstances and acts of the characters themselves, not by the 
author. The protagonists themselves are free—they act regardless of 
the author’s will; thus Pushkin failed to make Onegin fall in love with 
Tatyana in the third chapter of the novel, and Tatyana herself pulled 
a trick on the author by unexpectedly marrying. The author’s 
characterisation does not blacken or whitewash anyone here, neither 
Czar Boris nor the Pretender, nor Peter nor Evgeny nor Baron nor 
Albert; moreover, there is no author’s characterisation to speak of, 
nothing but events and acts—and if the author happens to express 
something that looks like a biased view the character, you may rest 
assured that in another 'passage he will say something directly 
opposite. In a word, all the things that we can see are lit up by the 
same even light before which everything and everyone are free and 
equal as before the sun that sends its rays equally to heights and 
valleys. This woi Id is flooded with light, and that is why it is so bright 
itself. That may be the reason why its shadows, its unhappiness arc 
not strikingly apparent. 

But what is that light, the same for all? Are we not faced here 
with universal relativity (or notorious ambivalence) under which 
everything in the world has varied and equal “sides” out of which 
the most convenient can be chosen? Isn’t it the kind of polyphony 
which the future unfrocked monk and Pretender suspects in the 
humble elder, naively believing that he is writing his chronicle “with 
indifference to evil and good”? In other words, is the author^s position 
present here? Doesn’t the wholeness of this world cancel out its 
value? 

Pushkin was often accused of these sins (which are now often 
looked upon as mere “traits”, and very likable ones). That is a 
property of our mind: our own views and convictions, not that which 
actually is, mostly serve as criteria and key values for us. We 
construct a certain scale of subordination of “truths” and “values” 
distributing the positions in this scale according to the monarchic 
principle: favour for some, disfavour for others. We call this bias and 
lack of objectivity “position”. The greater the genius, the less power 
this weakness has over him. With Pushkin, it is at a minimum. His 
world is indeed unusual to us—it is too integral and objective. 
Pushkin expressed his general creative credo in his statement about 
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the dramatic poet: “unbiased like fate”, he “must not ... play it 
crafty, inclining to one side and sacrificing the other... It is not his 
job justifying or accusing, prompting the speeches”; his job is “a 
deep and conscientious study of the truth”; he “resurrects” the 
events described “in their entire ... truth”.' ' 

In their entire truth. 

“The entire truth” is not merely empirical or historical correct¬ 
ness. It is the basis of Pushkin’s value orientation. For most of us, the 
point of reference is some part of the truth which is comprehensible 
and convenient to us, while h)r Pushkin it is “the entire truth” which 
no one, including the author, owns personally, and which cannot 
belong to anyone, for “the entire truth” is by no means the sum of 
separate facts some of which we can select “for our use”—it is a 
unitary indivisible whole, the common link of everything. 

That “entire truth” is the sun of Pushkin’s world, and that is the 
reason why, despite the abundance of gloom and evil, this world is so 
bright and sunny. The truth, the entire truth is th*e source of clarity, 
of right notions about the real order and real links between things 
around and within us. 

Pushkin’s world is bright because it is not a chaos out of which 
any combinations of elements can be extracted that give rise to terror 
or hatred, anguish or rejection of values, a feeling of meaningless¬ 
ness and hopelessness, a desire “to sink everything” (“Scene from 
Faust”) or to reshape everything (Mozart and Salieri). Pushkin’s world 
is, in its prime essence, a cosmos, which means in Greek “order”, 
“good arrangement”, “embellishment”; it is a well-ordered whole in 
which nothing is accidental or meaningless, in which everything is 
endowed with reason and is in its very essence beautiful. 

But—crime? 

Crime does not occur in this world accidentally or meaninglessly, 
either, though not because it is conditioned by the essence and the 
justice of this world. On the contrary. The whole point is that crime 
l3egins precisely with rejection of that truth and justice or, more 
exactly, with the conviction that the existence of truth an<l justice can 
be rejected, that “there is no justice here on earth. But there is 
none—hereafter”. In other words, any crime is defiance of truth and 
justice, and it cannot occur without consequences: a crime is a fall. In 
Pushkin’s world, that is almost literally true; he who offends against 
truth and justice, actually has the ground kn(x:ked from under his 
feet and falls into a world of gloom and chaos where everything is 
false, everything is tangled and torn, everything is upside down, 
where a phantasmagoric, inhuman, topsy-turvy logic reigns. That is 
why things happen here that look like delirium to the healthy mind 
and conscience. There is one who is amazed and indignant that, 
having murdered the child Czarevitch and usurped the throne, he 
cannot buy the people’s love with gold and new dwellings, although 
there is nothing to be amazed or indignant about. Another, having 
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filled his trunks with gold for which a whole flood of “tears, blood 
and'^'sweat” was shed, and therefore imagining himself to be a sort of 
demon, loses the last shreds of common sense, abusing his conscience 
for a boring guest who comes as a witch, and dying because his son, a 
mere boy, catches him in a lie. A third one, usurping divine 
prerogatives and taking the life of his friend and great genius, is 
horrified by a thought that ought to please and inspire hope in any 
ordinary right-thinking person—the idea that the story of the crime 
of another genius, Michelangelo, may be a mere tale, and that 
possibly “the man who built the Vatican in fact committed no 
murder”. A fourth one, having used up all his strength in the chase 
after a fortune, deceives the feelings and hopes of an orphan, 
frightens to death a defenceless old woman, and entrusting his fate 
> to magic forces, ends in a state where he “never answers when he is 
spoken to, only muttering over and over again with extraordinary 
rapidity: three, seven, ace ... three, seven, queen!...” 

This world of transgressors is indeed a lunatic world, and the 
men who find themselves in it are miserable. But they should not feel 
miserable, they should feel quite happy and content (having done all 
that they have), they should feel no anguish at all—if they were 
convinced in their heart of "hearts that they have done good. In their 
heart of hearts, though, they know that they have committed evil; 
and they know it, and they are tormented, precisely because truth 
and justice do exist—they exist, and shine, and reign. 

That is Pushkin’s authorial position. It is radical as no other 
artistic “monarchy” is radical. The light of the truth, common to all, 
casts shadows in precise agreement with the actual position of things 
^ in relation to the sun of the truth, and not to curry favour with 
someone armed with “views” and “opinions”. It reveals to us the 
true relationships of human ideas and acts, clearly separating the 
summits and what is on them from the valleys and that which is in 
them. 

In this way, Pushkin’s world makes visible the objective inequality 
in values under a light that equally pours on everything; this 
inequality emerges freely, and not as a result of the value 
subordination imposed from without by the author, for it depends 
only on the things that are illumined, on the position which a hero, 
his action, design or idea occupy in relation to the sun of truth and 
justice which lights up Pushkin’s world with its summits and gorges 
of the human spirit. 

This freedom goes far and deep, for in Pushkin’s world there is 
practically not a single character wholly condemned and sentenced, 
not a single unequivocally “negative” hero (with rare exceptions, 
which we shall discuss separately). Moreover, all of Pushkin’s 
“criminals” are prominent and sometimes outstanding personalities, 
they bear an imprint of human strength, beauty, and noble spirit, 
they are made, as it were, for greatness and true, untarnished 



freedom. If there is something tragic in Pushkin’s artistic world, it is 
the fact that truth and justice are violated according to the same law 
that points the way to spiritual heights according to the law of 
freedom. The violation of truth is not blind, unwitting or accidental, 
it is freely chosen—for the truth is known to all, including the 
"criminals”. They know it—and they violate it. 

The truth is known to all. One can be unaware of certain 
“separate”, particular empirical “truths”, but “the entire truth”, that 
which makes man what he is, is accessible and known to all. To 
Pushkin, it is self-obvious. That is why he uses, consistently and 
persistently, expressions like “The lyre’s voice won’t waken you”, 
“How virtuous sentiments I with my lyre awoke", “And quicken Thou 
in me the breath and being of both fortitude and meekness, chastity 
and love” [emphasis mine.— V.N]. The single truth, “the entire 
truth”, is in each and every individual, it is not concealed from 
anyone—but not everyone has discovered it in ai\,d for himself, for 
that demands a certain renunciation of self. “The entire truth”, 
unlike the separate particular truths, is not for the most part at the 
disposal of the intellect, it is not therefore transmitted like 
information, like alien ready-made knowledge—it has to be 
“awakened” or “quickened” in the hearts of men, where it is at the 
disposal of their common knowledge called conscience. That was why 
Pushkin consistently opposed “preaching”; the latter appealed 
primarily to reason and was no more than “alien knowledge”. In the 
mid-1820s, in response to Pyotr Vyazemsky’s insistence that “the duty 
... of any writer was warming men through love for virtue and 
inciting hatred for vice”, Pushkin sharply rejoined: “Not at all. 
Poetry is higher than morality—or anyway different matter entire¬ 
ly.”^ Indeed, morality as a system of evaluations and requirements 
imposed by society on the individual is not the basic value of human 
being, it is not “the entire truth” but only one of the manifestations, 
or consequences, of “the entire truth” formulated by the human 
intellect; while poetry is interested exactly in “the entire truth”— 
which is “higher than morality”. A few years later, Pushkin added 
this significant clarification: “Poetry, which in its highest and free 
quality must have no purpose except itself, must by no means stoop 
to shaking, by the power of the word, the eternal truths on which 
human happiness and greatness are based.”® Let us note that the 
content of “eternal truths” is not explicated: that content is the 
common knowledge that is the same for all because it is eternal. 
Finally, in the 1830s Pushkin evolved this comprehensive, profound, 
brief and almost mathematically exact formula: “Art’s purpose is the 
ideal, and not moralising.”^ “The ideal” is, properly speaking, the 
content of “the entire truth”, of the complete and integral truth 
about the world and man preserved in the hearts of men and 
grasped by conscience. That is precisely what is to hp “awakened” 
and “quickened” in man. The extent to which the knowledge of the 
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truth is profound, heartfelt, “quickened” and “awakened”, is the 
measure of the value of all that is human in Pushkin’s world. That 
measure is objective and absolute. It was no accident that it was 
precisely the mission of awakening the knowledge of the Truth in the 
hearts of men to which Pushkin devoted a poem [“The Prophet”.— 
Ed.] that can be boldly called a unique poetic account of a revelation 
that no other secular poet was ever honoured by. That mission is 
represented in the poem as a direct expression of a higher will, as 
imposed by God himself on man, on whom the highest of human 
titles is conferred, also by God; and that mission was expressed in 
words completely unheard of and unique, “dark” as the words of the 
prophets: “Sear the hearts of men with righteous word.” 

We are too familiar with “The Prophet”, it is included in all the 
readers, and we no longer hear that this work was written quite 
differently from others—with fire and blood, as it were, not with 
words. If we do feel it afresh, we cannot get rid of the sensation that 
this poem is a record of some stupendous event of inner life, of a 
blinding insight that shook the poet’s soul and intellect to the deepest 
depths. It was neither a “thought” nor an “idea” but precisely an 
experience. In general, all that we said above about Pushkin’s artistic 
world was for the poet himself neither a conviction nor an 
orientation nor an idea but an experience, a quality of his gift and a 
spiritual process. Only we have to translate all this into concepts, and 
to do that, we should listen more attentively to the text—that, at 
least, we can do. 

Usually, the emphasis is placed on the fate of the hero 
himself—the metamorphosis that happens to him. But what is the 
purpose of the metamorphosis? This is usually referred to in the 
most general and vague terms, although it is the most important 
point—the purpose. 

So—what is the purpose? 

A short digression is in order here. There is a curious example of 
a failure to understand Pushkin’s artistic world—Veresayev’s book 
On Two Planes, which created quite a stir on its appearance and 
started the tenacious, now firmly established view concerning “two 
Pushkins”—a perfect cherub in poetry and a perfect “son of the 
dust” in life. There is a certain consistency and even piersuasiveness 
about the author’s logic; in olden times, the book would be called 
“seductive”. It is a remarkable combination, on the one hand, of that 
very topsy-turvy, fragmented logic which reigns in the nether world 
(where some of Pushkin’s heroes go down) and which makes the 
world of Veresayev’s discourse, marked by the most vapid positivism, 
a direct antipode, as it were, of Pushkin’s sunlit world; and on the 
other, of indubitable aesthetic feeling characteristic of Veresayev as a 
writer. Sensing correedy where the main point of various problems of 
Pushkin’s spiritual and creative world lies, he invariably turns the 
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problem itself upside down. That is precisely what happens to “The 
Prophet”. 

Unlike many others, Veresayev meditated seriously»on the line 
about “searing the hearts of men with righteous word”; it puzzled 
him, he called it “the least understood and most mysterious” line in 
the poem. Indeed, what does “searing the hearts” mean? Kindling, 
enflaming, inspiring them? But this interpretation is superficial, very 
vague and dim, it is one of those interpretations that immediately 
come to mind. Pushkin obviously had something different in mind, 
and that was why he expressed himself so darkly. Veresayev sensed 
this very acutely, and he conducted a series of psychological 
experiments. Most of the subjects whose perception he tested agreed 
that Pushkin’s words (or rather the words of God addressed to the 
prophet) mean “to burn”, “to torment”, “to inflict suffering as acute 
as that from a burn”.* • 

On this basis, Veresayev drew the conclusion that the reference in 
the poem was to art’s purely aesthetic power, to its nearly demonic 
ability to aimlessly “excite” and “torment” the hearts of men by the 
realisation of human insignificance, “by the wingless longing for 
flying away from the earth that holds them fast”. Let us note that 
Veresayev uses (quite consciously, by way of quoting) the “terminolo¬ 
gy” of, first, the Mob (“...what goal does he lead us to?... Why does 
he excite and torment the hearts?... What use is it to us?...”), and 
second, of Salieri (“But to wake wingless longings in the hearts of us 
poor sons of dust—then fly away”). Finding no other way out, he 
openly takes the side of these characters. 

Curiously, this directly anti-Pushkin approach to Pushkin’s poetry 
by Veresayev is based on an absolutely correct, elementary yet subtle 
observation: in the whole of the poem, he says, there is not “a hint of 
‘pure’ precepts of love and truth”, of “the cause of love and 
enlightenment”, of “sermons of exposure”—that is, of everything 
that was characteristic of the mission of an Old Testament or Moslem 
prophet. 

That is more than a correct observation—it is an idea that is 
fundamental for the understanding of “The Prophet”. 

But Veresayev’s conclusion from this idea is unusually trite: “If 
Pushkin indeed intended to portray a prophet, we have to admit that 
he failed in his task....”* This is a striking example of the deafness 
and blindness of the “academic” mode of analysis (and that is 
precisely a methodological fault, for Veresayev, let me repeat this, is 
very shrewd as a writer)—the method of “looking into the book” 
instead of establishing the relation between the book and life with its 
values. In view of the fact that “The Prophet” is undoubtedly linked 
by Pushkin with the Bible, most researchers, including Veresayev, 

' decided that Pushkin was indeed guided by the example, experiences 
and mission of the Old Testament or Moslem prophets, undaunted 
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by the fact that, in ascribing such an absurd claim to Pushkin (and 
Pushkin of 1826 at that), they imputed to him bad taste, if not worse. 

But the main point lies elsewhere. None of these researchers paid 
attention to a self-obvious fact; the prophets of the Old Testament 
were not artists, they were not poets but preachers directly 
addressing the word of God to the religious consciousness of people, 
and that consciousness was attuned precisely to this kind of direct 
sermon (the prophets did not even speak in parables, Jesus was the 
first to do so, and he especially drew to this the attention of his 
disciples unaccustomed to parables). Pushkin, on the other hand, 
speaks of the word addressed to mundane consciousness—the word 
of art. As for the word of direct sermon, in the artistic context it is 
almost inevitably threatened by the obliteration of the stamp of 
divine origin and deterioration to mere “moralising”. 

Transforming the poet-artist into the poet-prophet, God does not 
endow him with the same gift and “tasks” as those of the prophets 
and preachers, for he demands the performance of a new and 
different mission directed, however, by the same higher will. 

What does “searing the hearts” mean, why must the artist- 
prophet “sear” them, inflict “a suffering as acute as that from a 
burn”? 

Asking this (question, Veresayev cannot guess, for some reason, 
that “the burning of the heart” can be somehow connected with 
cf)nscience and its pangs; we all of us know from personal experience 
that conscience can bum, not only prick! 

That is not a “personal” blunder of Veresayev alone. It is a 
“tradition”. Literary science has never earnestly applied itself to one 
of Pushkin’s most acute themes—the theme of conscience; it was 
interested in quite different things. 

With Pushkin, though, conscience is truly searing: 

With keener fang, when all the body’s movements flag. 

My heart the serpent gnaws again... 

(The serpent sears with fang? Could the most flawless of stylists 
have overlooked this clumsy phrase? He did not overlook it. Pushkin 
was capable of sacrificing “style” for the sake of something more 
important. Here, the author had to bring together the flame and the 
snake; in these lines, everything was taken from “The Prophet”: “an 
ember that ran with flame” (“sears”), pushed “into my breast” (“the 
body”), “a serpent’s sting” (“keener fang”), “the wise serpent”, “sear 
the hearts” (“my heart the serpent gnaws”)—the last line of “The 
Prophet” here turns tipon itself!). 

Veresayev’s principal mistake was not a personal but a traditional 
one, “methodologically” prepared and substantiated, and extremely 
characteristic of the customary attitude to Pushkin—a purely 
“bookish” intellectual approach to a work in which there is nothing 
about the intellect at all, in which everything comes from the heart, 
everything is said in the heart and appeals to people’s hearts. That 



may have been the reason why it never entered anyone’s head that 
conscience might be the theme of “The Prophet”: according to the 
common and ancient view, conscience dwells in the heart, not the 
head. • 

Let me repeat again: Veresayev is only right in the observation he 
made; indeed, God does not give the poet turned into prophet any 
“moral” tasks or any concrete mission at all; he does not command 
him, as does Vyazemsky, “to warm hearts with love for virtue and to 
incite hatred for vice”. His commandment is different: see and hear. 
Be filled with my will. Sear the hearts of men with word. 

But—what word? What is the word about? 

It unetjuivocally follows from the logic of the text that the word is 
about that which the Prophet saw and heard and came to know with ' 
his new vision, new hearing and new flaming heart. But what does he 
see, hear and know? 

It is all expressed in just four lines. 

Twenty four of the poem’s thirty lines describe the meeting with 
the seraph and the poet’s physical transfiguration (the last sextet “I 
lay there, dead...” is about the voice of God that imbued with spirit 
that physical transfiguration). Precisely in the middle of those 24 
lines we find this: 

There came to me the gentle flutter 

Of angels’ wings, I heard the vine 

Push through the earth and skyward climb, 

The deep-sea monsters underwater 
Like fishes glide.,. 

That was all that the Prophet was able to catch with his new 
hearing (the ear is the most important of the senses to a poet), or, to 
be more precise, all that he could express. But that was enough. We 
have here a vertical picture of the universe, though not a physical 
one—from top to bottom, but a metaphysical one—from the lofty to 
the base, from the supernatural beings, the angels, to mute nature 
personified by the vine. The poet-prophet hears and knows the 
whole world at once, the whole universe, from the highest to the 
lowest. 

And now, having given man such knowledge, a flaming heart and 
the tongue of serpent’s wisdom, Gtxl commands him to rise, to go 
and sear the hearts with word. 

That word is thus about the universe that the Prophet has heard 
and come to know? Fine—but why must the word about this 
knowledge sear? Is the word with which the Prophet is commanded 
to appeal to men’s heart intended to reveal them some secret of the 
universe which for some reason is not revealed in the poem itself? 
But secrets are not the concern of prophets. Prophecies have to do 
with mysteries. A secret is a concealed thing; once a secret is 
revealed, it ceases to be a secret, it disappears, while tfie mystery is 
always before our eyes; even when revealed, it remains a mystery, at 
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least the intellect. A secret is perceived by the mind, while a 
mystery is the concern of the heart, not the mind. 

That is the whole point. For it is not said, Sear the minds of men 
(it is impossible to know the whole world at once for any human mind, 
and searing reason with this knowledge, if that were possible, would 
mean reducing mind to ashes), but—Sear the hearts of men. These 
words end the poem, the whole of it flows into these words, and they 
signify the goal and the result of all that has taken place, of ail that 
has been told us and grasped with the heart—and can only be 
grasped with the heart. [That is the reason why I’m marking time, 
labouring painfully over these few lines of the poem! The whole 
reason is that I speak the language of the mind, not of the 
g heart.— V. iV.] And that- means that all that has happened and what 
has been told us solely happened for the sake of the human hearts. 
In other words, the whole world, all that is in it, the heights, the 
valleys, and the ‘‘voice of God” thundering over them—all this is 
aimed and directed at man, at his heart—through the Prophet. 

That is what the whole poem, its entire composition and 
structure, says. The focus of the whole world, between the angels and 
the deep-sea monsters, is a ipember of the human species. And above 
the whole world is the ‘‘voice of God”; that voice appeals to man, 
and it calls on him to appeal to man, too. Only one conclusion can be 
drawn from this: in Pushkin, the whole of the vast universe 
incomprehensible to mind exists, takes place, occurs and sounds for the 
sake of man. 

That is the mystery that the Prophet heard and came to know, 
and which he was commanded to open to men, to the hearts of men. 
^ For what else is capable of grasping the vastness of this mystery 
incomprehensible to mind—the mind will see it as delirium, a 
fairytale, a myth at best; in general, the mind will rather deal with a 
thousand secrets than with a single mystery. And the knowledge of 
the mystery cannot but sear the hearts of men, for this knowledge 
inevitably reminds us that the existence of man is at every step in 
obvious and shameful discord with the predestination and dignity of 
the being for the sake of which the whole Being takes place. 

Ten years later, some three months before his death, Pushkin 
would say: 

The whole world revolves around man— 

Will man alone be motionless, indeed? 

Precisely the same truth is expressed in a different context, and 
therefore it is expressed in a logical, rational, aphoristic form. In 
‘‘The Prophet”, this truth is not expressed—it is revealed. 

TTu whole world for the sake of man —the main idea of “The 
Prophet”—is, I daresay, “the entire truth” of Pushkin’s artistic world 
discussed above. That is its essence, the reference point of its values 
and its ultimate meaning. For Pushkin, that is a truth from which 
follow all “the eternal truths on which human happiness and 
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, greatness are based” (including those that are called morality, the 
notions of ideal conduct that accords with man's high predestination). 
That is the Truth which man can only transgress at the cost of 
transgressing his own dignitv as the purpose of the universdf, and of 
falling into the domain of ( haos; that is the Truth with which every 
heart is familiar, whether (onsciously or unconsciously, if that heart is 
alive, if it has not tunu cl to stone; that is a truth which really exists 
in men, objectified as conscience. 

It is generally accepted in everyday life that conscience is the 
ability to distinguish between good and evil in one’s actions, and to 
assess r)neself and one’s conduct from this standpoint. As ever, 
Pushkin reaches for the focus, for the root of the matter; for him, 
conscience is nothing but the feeling—however vague, it comes from 
the heart—that you are the purpose and crowning glory of creation, 
that everything is for you; this realisation, though, is neither arrogant 
nor conceited nor greedy; on the contrary, it imposes a vast 
responsibility for conduct suitable to the scope of that truth, and it 
sears the heart with suffering when man falls below the level 
refjuired by his high predestination and dignity; and the main thing 
is that it compels man to aspire towards that level. 

The circle of our meditations closes upon itself. Our discussion of 
the specificity of Pushkin’s artistic world began with the question of 
why that world, despite its tragic quality, is bright, not gloomy. I have 
tried to answer that question by considering the integrity and unity of 
Pushkin’s world illumined by a truth that is integral, complete and 
common to all. It is easy to see now that what the Prophet heard and 
came to know was precisely the integral world of values; for that 
world has a purpose and the principal value —man. That is the truth, 
complete and common to all, that the Prophet must remind of by 
searing those hearts that can still be awakened and quickened. This 
“entire truth” of Pushkin’s artistic world, objectified in man as 
conscience, is the light of this world, its sun; because the truth exists, 
the world is bright. 

We can see now why “The Prophet” is written in these flaming 
words, why its lines seem to ooze blood, why it stands alone in world 
poetry, at the boundary where art ends. “The Prophet” was mature 
Pushkin’s credo, the essence of his artistic worldview, the focus and 
meaning of his world; it contained a truth that is prophetic in the full 
sense of the word: it is no theory or declaration, no conclusion of the 
mind or fancy of the imagination—it is a direct and integral 
experience of a revelation mysteriously announced to him through 
his artistic gift, striking to the very depths of his spirit. In “The 
Prophet” the world is revealed—it is revealed through direct 
experience as inspired cosmos, as logos (which means “word”, 
“deed”, “thought”, “reason”, “law”, and “meaning”). It is no 
accident that the word used in the last line is glagol —a word 
denoting deed, action and coming from the same root as Greek logos. 
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“The whole world revolves around man...” There is, properly 
speaking, nothing new for culture about this idea, which is 
implemented literally in the structure of “The Prophet”; more than 
that, this idea is now archaic, non-scientific, and naive.... Strangely, 
though, human culture, whether we want this or not, could never do 
without this idea—if it wanted to be or at least to look human, 
inspired by the purpose of art, by the ideal. The very nature of the 
concept of ideal is connected with the idea of man’s dignity as the 
crowning glory of creation round which the rest of the world 
revolves: the ideal is the state of harmony between the dweller and 
his fine Home. Otherwise not only does the ideal become a fiction, 
an abstract fancy (as in the case of existentialism, which tries to fix 
t the idea of the dignity of man in absolute emptiness, outside of any 
system of reference)—the need itself for such a concept disappears. 
In actual fact, though, the ideal is a living, really existing need of the 
human heart and the spirit! Hence the living (not merely coming 
from the head) feeling that the whole world revolves around you. 
Even a cardsharper, the moment his muddled consciousness is dimly 
lit up by the half-forgotten sense of human dignity, is likely to shake 
the walls of a doss-house wfih his inspired “All things are part of 
Man; all things are for Man”, although he gets more muddled as he 
goes on (“Only Man exists; the rest is merely the work of his hands 
and his mind”)’ and comes to conclu.sions whose decisiveness equals 
their ambiguity—but still he cannot do without this ancient truth, 
without comparing with it the shameful reality of human existence 
violating it, and with it the whole of Being.... 

I The forms of the existence and implementation in culture of the 
idea of man as the purpose of the universe are varied. They vary in 
the degree of consciousness or uncon.sciousness of its expression, and 
in the extent in which this expression is declarative or organic. 
Finally they vary in the levels of its distortion, which has assumed 
enormous proportions in new European culture even unto the 
transformation of this idea into its opposite: rationalism has turned it 
inside out, transforming it into the idea of man-god, from which 
followed unlimited and irresponsible abuse of nature and the 
universe making our fine Home a doss-house, gradually ruined and 
destroyed. 

A more detailed discussion of these themes would not be 
appropriate here. I would merely like to formulate some assumptions 
about the role of the idea of “The Prophet”—“The whole world 
revolves around man”—in artistic creativity. I believe that the 
measure of organic Artistic implementation of this idea, or, to be 
more exact, the measure of organic guidance of a given writer’s 
artistic world on the part of this idea, determines the true artistic 
scale of this world, other things being equal. It seems that that was 
what Leo Tolstoy had in mind when he made this famous statement: 
“The field of poetry is as infinite as life, but all objects of poetry are 
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distributed according to a definite hierarchy for all time, and the 
confusion of the lower with the higher, or the mistaking of the lower 
for the higher, is one of the main stumbling-blocks. With great poets 
like Pushkin, the harmonious rightness of the distribution of objects 
is brought to perfection.”" 

Tolstoy speaks of the value-related, and not of purely aesthetic, as 
we have come to think of it habitually, nature of harmony, of its 
connection with the level of human ideals. Now, the stronger, more 
fully and creatively organically, and the less declaratively is the 
aspiration implemented in a given artistic world towards man’s 
conformity with his noble destiny as the purpose of the universe, the 
more the author’s “monarchic” will cedes the leading poetic role to 
the will of the higher values, to the eternal hierarchy—the higher, 
brighter, mt)re significant and harmonious this world is (despite any 
tragic traits), the more integral and vitally rompleic it is, the less it 
looks like art and more like life in its ideal essence. The shortness of 
the distance between the poetic role of “eternal verities” and the role 
of the artist’s will is a feature of the greatest artists (whom Tolstoy 
calls “great pr>ets”). 

With Pushkin, this distance seems to disappear entirely. The 
“eternal verities”, connected with the idea of man as the “crowning 
glory <»f creation”, liecome in his work objective entities, as it were, 
directly functioning in the artistic system; they illumine Pushkin’s 
world, of which “The Prophet” is the focus, and prevail in it, 
allotting a place and a role to everything in this world, directing and 
attracting the author’s creative will. Unlike the artistic worlds that are 
“monarchies” controlled by the authorial one-man rule, this world, 
including the creator himself, is subject to “eternal verities”, to their 
“sacred rule”, or, in Greek, hierarchy. 

In passing, we would like to point out the regrettable confusion 
that one fretjuently encounters. In speaking of Pushkin’s creative 
freedom, of his artistic power and life-like quality of his work, some 
authors delightedly refer to his “violations of the hierarchy”, his 
turning this hierarchy upside down, altering it, etc. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Pushkin never changes or violates in the 
hierarchy, and least of all does he turn it upside down. A 
misunderstanding occurs here: the hierarchy is confused with 
subordination. Pushkin does indeed violate and change subordina¬ 
tion, and turn it upside down. For subordination is that relative, 
temporary, external “order” of values which men seem to see in life 
or which they themselves establish, consciously or unconsciously 
(sometimes even in the assurance that it is precisely like that or must 
be like that)—whereas the hierarchy is an absolute and eternal, that 
is, objective, order. It can be neither violated nor changed; only the 
correct view of it can be violated, and in this case- yet another 
subordination emerges. Pushkin never did anything of the sort; on 
the contrary, violating subordination, he brought it in accordance 
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with the hierarchy. We believe that all our arguments and errors in 
the understanding of Pushkin’s works are rooted exactly in the fact 
that we are often guided by our own subordination of values, which 
often differs greatly from the hierarchy by which Pushkin was 
guided. 

It now becomes clear why, despite all the complexity, as we are 
wont to say, of the philosophical, social and other problems posed by 
Pushkin, he appears at the same time so simple. He is indeed 
simple—in the main things. The “problems” may be complex, but 
the hierarchy of values is a simple thing, and he is simple in this 
sense only. The gist of the hierarchy is the difference between black 
and white, low and high, truth and falsity, of diversity and paucity of 
wants. Violating the hierarchy means turning upside down the 
relationships between them, creating an artificial, false subordination 
of one’s own. 

Today, this happens at every step, as Soviet prose narrates with 
anguLsh (see, e.g., Valentin Rasputin’s meditations on good and evil 
in his The Fire —one of those works which continue with the greatest 
dignity the tradition of Russian literature, the literature of consci¬ 
ence, whose solid foundations were laid by Pushkin in the ep(x:h 
after Peter the Great). 

1 began my discussion with the question of why the tragic world 
of Pushkin is so bright. Now the time has conic to pose another 
question: Why is Pushkin’s bright world so tragic? It is not difficult to 
answer this question now: the basis of all or almost all tragedies 
taking place in this world is substitution of subordination for hierarchy, 
confusion of values, confusion of lower objects with higher ones or 
“the mistaking of the lower for the higher” (Tolstoy), or ultimately 
the attempts of Pushkin’s characters to place the higher truths in the 
service of their interests or entirely to discard these truths. A 
full-fledged tragedy occurs, for instance, when Boris Godunov 
ignores, for the sake of self-preservation, which is for him the highest 
value, the Patriarch’s suggestion to place Dimitry’s remains in the 
cathedral and thus save Moscow and Ru.ssia, i.e. when he chooses a 
lie. A tragedy occurs when Salieri, rejecting higher justice, places 
himself in its place; when Don Juan, defiler of the Commander’s 
grave, tells his statue “let go” instead of “forgive”; when man, 
transgressing his conscience, thereby transgresses the “eternal ver¬ 
ities” and his dignity of the purpose and crowning glory of creation, 
when forgetting his high state, he commits outrages. 

The nature of the “higher verities” is such that they are simple 
truths. A time came, though, when mankind convinced itself that 
they were the most complex ones—it is often easier and more 
convenient to deal with complex things than with simple ones: less 
responsibility that way. Acting in accordance with conscience, truth, 
and simple concepts of go^ is often difficult, but there is no 
complexity here, for everybody knows the truth. 



Everybody knows the truth. That is the basis of Pushkin’s artistic 
world, and that is the source of both its sunny and its tragic quality. 
The sun symbolises that which is given to man. And the tragedy... 
Isn’t the tragic process portrayed in Pushkin’s work a “case history’’ 
of mankind that has turned away from the higher, i.e. the simplest, 
truths? 

If that is so, Pushkin is the most modern of modern writers; and 
we ought to listen to him just as attentively as we listen to a doctor 
explaining the nature of our disease. 

In “The Poet and the Mob’’, the rabble, fully aware of their vices, 
speak of them with complete composure, which shows that their 
conscience has turned to stone. In the prerevolutionary Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary by Pavlenko we find a direct comment on this phenome¬ 
non: “Moral insanity is a mental derangement in which moral 
notions lose their force and cease to be motives of conduct. A morally 
insane person (moral blindness, moral daltonism) becomes indifferent 
to good and evil, without losing, however, the ability for differentiat¬ 
ing between them theoretically or formally. Moral insanity develops 
in a special form on the basis of inherited mental derangement and is 
incurable. It is mostly a symptom of other mental derangements, e.g. 
progressive paralysis.’’” 

In these days, a clinical fact more and more frequently assumes 
the character of norm. That is terrifying. But there is meaning even 
in terrifying things. Walsingham had to be terrified at himself, ff)r 
his eyes to be opened, and for him “to sink in deep thought’’. It may 
be that all those storms that now shake the world, all the dangers that 
now threaten mankind and its Home, will make us all wake up, look 
around, look deep into our souls, and think in the words of Vasili 
Shukshin: “What is happening to us?’’; they will make everyone 
exclaim, like the shamed chairman of the feast during the plague, 
“Where am I?’’, they will strike terror in our fallen spirit... 

“The removal of the highest foundations supporting our spirit 
and conscience,’’ writes Rasputin, “has occurred and is still taking 
place on a global scale.... The task of art... is to restore the true and 
only meanings to things and concepts without which neither an 
individual nor a community of individuals can stand on firm feet... 
Conscience.... It has to be taken from its general and desert-like state 
and remote dimness and implanted in people, whose rules of life 
were determined by conscience from beginning to end—with those 
inevitable sufferings which it alone can produce. There are no ideal 
people, we are all woven out of countless contradictions; the root of 
the word sovest (conscience) is vest (tidings), the voice of the righteous 
man in us, a weak voice that has to be sought for.’’ 

(“Awakened” or “quickened”, as Pushkin would have said). 

That is not the voice of Rasputin alone—that is the'Voice of the 
people and of its culture, that is the "opinion of the people” echoing 
around us and within us. There was a time when a new stage in the 
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history of our literature and literary thought was started by talk 
about sincerity; these days, it is not just a matter of literature, it is a 
matter of life itself, and of all the vital words that are on everybody’s 
lips the most vital is “conscience”. It comes to us “from its general 
and desert-like state and remote dimness”, and literature catches at it 


as the bell-ringer catches at a rope to ring the tocsin, as people catch 
at a thread that can lead to light. 

“With spiritual thirst aflame....” This has been gradually growing 
on us for tiuite a while. The first tangible flashes, at times naive and 
infantile ones, came some thirty years ago, when we (the fathers and 
grandfathers of most of the present generation), the people of the 
1950s, the sons and younger brothers of the men of the 1930s (those 
courageous, smiling, hell-raising and severe people who understood 
everything in the world except what was happening around them 
and to them), began to recall some things of vital importance to man. 
Among other things, we began to extract from academic half- 
existence those fine ancient Wf>rds and concepts like “loving¬ 
kindness”, “mercy to the fallen”, “man’s independent stance”, 
“God’s will”, “villainy and genius”, “the bite of the heart’s serpent”, 
and “the trembling of the spheres”; we began to absorb anew the 
words about the strength of the truth, the power of the word, the 
dignity of culture... Later, there was a great deal of confusion and 
substitution, deceit and self-deceit, noisy talk and hardening of 
hearts. But, once begun, the process of awakening was unstoppable. 
It went on, gradually and relentlessly, although new children have 
grown up, calculating children with grown-up eyes and unkind 
habits, children who did not get their proper share of attention,and 
kindness but were well-fed and well-dressed—the children of the 


nuclear epoch. The process went on ever more relentlessly the more 
people aspired to get paid instead of creating, to amuse themselves 
instead of toiling; the more aggressive the industry of amusement 
became, omnipresent as an epidemic; the more implacable the flood 
of information became, sweeping everything human out of the way 
and becoming a kind of amusement itself. The process went on 
without abating—on the contrary, it increased, for the existence then 
dragged out was, to tell the truth, far from jolly, there was a sort of 
strain and anguish about it; the consumption of life which men 
apparently finally dominated proved to be an ungrateful and joyless 
process, a bit like a feast during the plague (not surprisingly, if one 
recalls that potreblyat (to consume) in Old Church Slavonic meant “to 
destroy”). The worjd came to an important threshold. Ecology 
emerged—no longer as an inner branch of biology but the science of 
survival, not only of biological but also of spiritual survival; and that 
event was of extraordinary significance, for present-day ecology is, 
essentially, and attempt to interpret the world in terms of science as 
an integral and value-dominated structure, an attempt at scientifically 
reflecting the fact of the existence of higher, simple truths, of the 
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existence of the Truth as an objective reality independent of 
“viewpoints” and “positions”. 

But that fact was already reflected by Pushkin and other Russian 
classics, and that was why the revival of classical literature Began in 
this country forestalling literary science. 

It may therefore be that today the vague longing of the heart for 
“the entire truth”, for the higher truth searing the hearts, indeed 
turns into spiritual thirst. There must be some meaning to the appeal 
to our great culture, to the traditions of our literature, to Pushkin 
with his universal range, with his purely Russian and at the same 
time universal simple truth —an appeal that comes at a time when only 
the simple truth can with dignity confront universal death. 
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Prehistory of Science: 
the Ethnocultural Aspect 

Boris FROLOV 


Research in ethnography’, psychology and linguistics has provided 
valuable, if collateral, data for investigating the cognitive processes 
that emerged in the remote past and continued till the appearance of 
written language and the systematic study in class societies. Ethnog¬ 
raphy, in particular, can cast considerable light on these processes. 
True, the u.se of ethnographic parallels in interpreting archaeological 
finds of the Stone Age is made difficult by a number of 
circumstances and is in itself a complex subject. (For an analysis of 
ethnographic and archaeological materials relating to this subject, see 
Social Sciences, No. 3, 1981, No. 1, 1986.) 

On the basis of what we know today we can slate quite definitely 
that the change in socio-economic formations, as primitive society 
came to be replaced by early class society, was a decisive factor in the 
rise of science in the ancient world as a particular form of social 
consciousness and professional activity. The historical and cultural 
aspects of the prehistory and early history of science is a rich field 
which has not yet been investigated in detail. As for the ethnographic 
aspect of the evolution of primitive forms of rational perception into 
scientific knowledge in the ancient world, it has not so far been a 
subject of special research. 

In this article we shall be concerned mainly with the rise of the 
concepts of mathematics, especially that of numbers. According to 
historians of science and philosophers, the origins of the concepts of 
quantity and geometric figures are clearly of an empirical nature. As 
regards the concept of numbers, it is tradidonally regarded, ever 
since the time of Pythagoras and Plato, as an acquired property of 
the human mind that lies outside the historical context and is 
characteristic of scientific cognition. 


And yet the concept of numbers and of numeration which 
developed in the Stone Age has long been a subject of heated 
debates among scientists. We shall only touch on some of the most 
important points of these debates. 

In the second half of the I9th century J. C. Boucher de Perthes, 
E. Litrtet, H. Christy and other students of the Palaeolithic and the 
pictorial art of the period had found on bones, tusks, stones and 
pieces of antlers regularly spaced series of notches and dents made 
by the hand of the Palaeolithic hunter.’ On the bones he excavated in 
Abbeville on the Somme River Boucher dc Perthes noted rows of 
notches whose numbers all e(|ualled 25 or other numerals divisible by 
5. And from a collection of Palaeolithic drawings found in the south 
of France Lartet and Christy identified a whole category of 
“numerical notches” and compared them with the numerical 
markings of the Eskimos and other tribes and ethnic’groups that had 
been studied by ethnographers. 

Towards the end of the I9lh century E. B. Tylor systematised 
ethnographic data on what the “savages” and “barbarians” knew 
about arithmetic, geomctiy, biology and astronomy. Thanks to this 
systematic wt)rk, new opportunities opened for further archaeologi¬ 
cal-ethnographic research into the cjuestion of the development of 
counting, the concept of numbers and other forms of rational 
thinking i?i primitive scKiety, beginning from the Old Stone Age. For 
Tylor, the knowledge posse.ssed by primitive man was the basis for 
the gradual development of science in the epoch when writing 
appeared and society attained to civilisation. And he regarded this 
development as an independent evolutionary process in conformity 
with the general evolutionary conception of cultural growth.^ 

In the early 20th century the emphasis in the study of Palaeolithic 
pictorial art shifted to the ciuestion of the magical symbolism of 
primitive drawings and their aesthetic content. Researchers in France 
(and later in other countries) put forward the idea that primitive art 
originated in magic. This idea was closely related to the hypothesis of 
L. Levy-Bruhl according to which primitive collective thinking was 
prelogical and mystical in nature.^ l.ogical, rational thinking, as a 
product of a high level of development of civilisation, was said to be 
fundamentally alien to the entire legacy of primitive culture which 
was allegetlly dominated by misticism and irrational ideas about the 
surrounchng world. In the opinion of many archaeologists and 
ethnographers, primitive culture was linked with magic and early 
forms of religion, but had nothing to do with the emergence of 
scientific knowledge. A whole array of examples taken from 
ethnographic studies, in particular, of the tribes and ethnic groups of 
the Southern Hemisphere, were interpreted in a way tha| fitted this 
thesis. In his book on the non-material culture of the people of 
ancient times G. H. Luquet rejected the idea that Palaeolithic 
pictorial art has numerical significance.^ 
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However, with each passing year excavations of Palaeolithic sites 
unearthed more and more objects which led archaeologists once 
again to study the numerical patterns in ancient pictorial art. From 
the 1920s excavations in Moravia uncovered, besides numerous 
statuettes, many objects made of bone with notches on them. In 
1937, at the site of Dolni Vestonic, K. Absolon found a bone of a 
wolf with 55 notches on it, divided by two long lines into two 
groups—25 and 30 notches. This bone came to be regarded by 
historians of mathematics as the prototype of the notched counting 
sticks used by different peoples of the world. In a work published in 
1957 Absolon summed up the results of his study of twenty-four 
objects with similar notches on them found in Przedmosti, Pekarna 
* and Dolni Vestonic. He came to the conclusion that the frequent 
groupings of notches into 5 and 10 notches were evidence of 
systematic counting fixed by the Palaeolithic hunters in Moravia.® 

The present author has investigated all monuments of Palaeolithic 
pictorial art found on Soviet territory from the point of view of its 
numerical significance. He has m.ade a complete statistical analysis of 
whole groups of various types of graphic art, from the simplest 
strokes, notches, points and pits to intricate ornamental patterns. 
This method of research, which proved more effective than those 
previously employed, was used in a study of Palaeolithic materials 
from the dwellings of Malta and Buret in the basin of the Angara, 
Kostyonki-1 and Kostyonki-4 in the Don basin, Avdeevka near Kursk, 
Mezin in the Desna basin and other sites of the Old Stone Age 
hunters. This statistical analysis shows that in different Palaeolithic 
cultures of Eurasia numbers divisible by 5 and 7 invariably played an 
important role in pictorial art; these numbers were apparently 
related to counting on the fingers and simple astronomical observa¬ 
tions on the basis of which a lunar calendar of the pregnancy period 
was devised, for example.® 

The conclusion that Palaeolithic man attached special importance 
to the numbers 5 and 7 is borne out by the study of the cave 
paintings of Western Europe.’ The study consists of a systematic 
analysis of whole groups of cave painting with account taken of the 
■ topography of their distribution in each cave. In the centre of the 
picture, as was suggested by specialists in Palaeolithic dwellings on 
Soviet territory back in the 1930s, are the woman-mother and ^ild 
bulls and horses. In the pieriphery are realistic drawings of other 
animals (hunted for food and skin) of the Pleistocene period and 
hunting scenes (mal^ symbolism). In the interpretation of French 
archaeologists and ethnologists, who were later supported by their 
colleagues in some other countries, the cave paintings reflected the 
intricate mythological world of primitive man, his ideas about nature 
and society, and confirmed that primitive thinking and art were of a 
prelogical and mystical nature. These researchers rejected not only 
the magical conception based on ethnographic parallels, but ail 
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ethnographic parallels, and insisted that the new data on Palaeolithic 
art should be studied purely from an archaeological standpoint.® 

In terms of methodology two points need to be noted hert:. In the 
last twenty years the study of archaeological data on the Upper 
Palaeolithic has led to the identification of a fairly complex and 
developed system of mathematical and calendrical-astronomical 
calculations in the pictorial art of primitive people. A microscopic 
analysis of a whole number of monuments of ancient pictorial art 
from Aurignacian times to the Mesolithic in Europe has been carried 
«>ut by A. Marshack. It shows that during that period there was a 
special system of fixing graphic elements, and that scries of such 
elements corresponded to the monthly cyclic movement of the moon 
(though some groups of elements in these series could have been 
made by different tools at different times). Marshack’s findings were 
carefully examined and confirmed by specialists in the field. At the 
same time they pointed out that, first, for a full interpretation of 
monuments of Palaeolithic pictorial art it was necessary to consider 
how the objects were perceived by the naked eye, that is, by 
Palaeolithic men themselves, and second, one should analyse whole 
groups of objects at each site of the Stone Age since Marshack 
studied only some of the objects. 

In many groups of monuments of Palaeolithic graphic art the 
numerical and geometric elements arc clearly visible to the naked 
eye. Therefore, when interpreting primitive art, the process of work 
and its result, or the finished pictorial composition with certain 
mathematical and calendrical-astronomical elements, must not be 
considered in isolation from one another.® 

The second point concerns the study of possible ethnographic 
parallels of the Palaeolithic tradition of primitive art. There is a 
whole body of such parallels which are far from being fully used. For 
example, when data on the Palaeolithic system of lunar-calendar 
inscriptions were first published, they attracted considerable attention 
to certain ethnographic materials which had largely been ignorctl up 
to that time by some researchers. Thus, according to A. Pilling, 
among North American Indians there were systems of fixing (this 
was done by wt>men) the menstrual cycles and the peri<^ of 
gestation; in the first instance only the days of the lunar month were 
taken into account, and in the second instance, connected with the 
first, only the lunar months, which were counted as independent 
units—up to 10 unit-months. This made it possible to determine 
precisely the day of childbirth. Among the Nganasans there were 
similar notions about the coincidence of physiological cycles in 
women and lunar cycles; among many small peoples of Northern 
Asia these notions are quite archaic. According to Yu. Simehenko, 
arnamental designs on the clothing of the Nganasans fiad sex-age 
designation, for example, 10 ornamental stripes indicated the status 
af the mature woman-mother.*® It is important to note here that the 
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geographic and ecological conditions of the tundra and forest steppes 
are very close to the natural conditions of the periglacial zone of the 
Palaeolithic in Eurasia. The way of life and economic activity of the 
Palaeolithic hunters (the building and furnishing of long-lasting 
dwellings, the sewing of warm clothing, the laying up of food 
supplies for a prolonged period, and so on), just as in the case of the 
indigenous population of Northern Siberia, called for alertness and a 
systematic and allround approach to quantitative and temporary 
properties of the surrounding world, and determined the general 
pattern of Palaeolithic culture. The culture that was the closest to 
Palaeolithic culture of periglacial Eurasia was that of the hunting 
communities of Northern Asia and North America. This similarity 
between the way of life and economic activity of the people of the 
Palaeolithic and the hunting peoples of Northern Asia and North 
America suggests that their ideas about the world and man, including 
rational perception, may also be similar or coincide. 

The use of the lunar calendar in the Palaeolithic in Western and 
Central Europe (the establishment of a link between the lunar cycle 
and female physiology),'* and traces of a 10-month lunar calendar of 
the pregnancy period in the pictorial art of Eastern Europe and 
Siberia inevitably call to mind ethnographic data on Siberia. These 
data indicate that among the ethnic groups of Northern Siberia it is 
the women who had preserved the ancient lunar calendar, using it 
for calculating the period of gestation. This parallel helps to explain 
the syncretistic form of primitive thinking in which simple biological 
and astronomical observations are combined with the rudiments of a 
decimal system of counting. This can also explain the ct)incidence of 
the traditional 10-month calendar of the Indians of North America 
and that of the remote ancestors of the ancient Romans.'® 

The first historian of the ancient Mayas of Central America, 
Diego de Landa, had noted that the Mayas counted in 5’s up to the 
number 20, in 20’s up to 100, in lOO’s up to 400, and in 400’s up to 
8000, in other words, on the basis of the numbers 5, 4 and 20. In 
ancient Egypt, at the time when a decimal system was predominant, 
vestiges of an earlier, binary counting system were preserved. In 
India, during the development of a decimal system the numbers 4 
and 20 remained for a long time the key numbers for counting in 
some regions. In ancient China arithmetic was based on a decimal 
system, but for astronomical calculations a sexagesimal system was 
used, and the multiplication table was based on 9x9. Sumerian and 
Babylonian mathematics was based on a decimal-sextuple non- 
positional and a sexagesimal positional system. In consequence of this 
the results of calculations, which were made according to the 
sexagesimal positional system, were then written down according to 
systems of numeration based on the numbers 10 and 6. Discussions 
on what gave rise to this phenomenon in the history of mathematics 
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have continued since the 19th century, and so far there is no final 
answer to this question.*® 

As said earlier, the pictorial art of Palaeolithic Eurasia has been 
studied from the point of view of primitive forms of rational thinking 
embedded in it. In the development of these forms two ethnocultural 
variants can be identified. One of them puts accent on numbers 
divisible by 4 and a horizontal extension of the cosmos, and 
another—on numbers divisible by 3 (6, 9) and a vertical division of 
cosmic space. Characteristic of both variants are the numbers 5 and 
10 and numbers divisible by them, female symbolism, rhythmical 
calendrical inscriptions and other elements of pictorial art, which are 
the invariants. 

Thus, it would seem that counting, the calendar and biological 
knowledge in class societies and their primitive outlying regions can 
all be traced to the Palaeolithic tradition of primitive society. In that 
case, the two ethnocultural variants of this tradition may be the 
beginnings of the universal decimal system of numeration which 
developed round the numbers 4, 5, 20, 6 and 60. In other words, 
should not the development of the decimal system be seen a process 
that began in antiquity and continued into the Middle Ages and 
modern times? 

According to archaeologists, the painted signs on Azilian pebbles 
are analogous to the colourful signs discovered later on the walls of 
Palaeolithic caves in France and can be compared to the post- 
Palaeolithic schematic rock drawings found in southern Spain. 
Specialists regard this as indisputable evidence of the close links 
between the Upper Palaeolithic and Neolithic cultures in the extreme 
western part of Europe. 

This thesis can be translated into more specific ethnocultural 
terms. The characteristic features of the designs on the Azilian 
pebbles are: the number 9, noted by E. Piette back in 1896 as a 
possible basis for counting; lines and dots grouped in 3’s and in 
numbers divisible by 3; and pictures of snakes. These features fully 
correspond to the vertical variant of the Palaeolithic pictorial 
tradition that existed before Azilian times near the Pyrenean region 
of France. Representation of large terrestrial mammals is not typical 
of this tradition, and statuettes of such animals and pictures of them 
found on the cave walls obviously belong to the other, horizontal 
ethnocultural variant. Only “ethnical stability”, in the words of the 
leading authority on Palaeolithic art in France, A. Leroi-Gourhan, 
could have ensured the flourishing of this animal art at the centre of 
which is always the image of terrestrial mammals.*® 

The apparent extinction of the horizontal ethnocultural variant of 
Palaeolithic art on the territory of France had been regarded as a 
global hiatus, or a break in the tradition. But as is now clear, such a 
view is unfounded. Firstly, in the south of France a different, vertical 
variant of pictorial tradition existed in the Palaeolithic and continued 
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into the Mesolithic and Neolithic. Secondly, the spread of the 
horizontal variant was not restricted to caves in France, as was 
thought until the beginning of the 20th century. Monumental cave 
paintings—colourful pictures of large mammals with female and 
male (hunting) symbolism—have been discovered in Spain and 
Portugal. According to their date and style of representation they are 
completely analogous to French Palaeolithic paintings.'® The canons 
of this “French-Spanish school” of Palaeolithic cave paintings have 
also been traced in cave paintings in the Urals,'’ and in Northern 
Asia,"* which are closely analogous to this school not only in style but 
also in the basic semantic key. The same semantics, but a different 
style of its artistic expression, is characteristic of the “Mediterranean 
school” of monumental art depicting animals; the most thoroughly 

* studied paintings of this school are those found on Italian territory.'® 

On the territory of France, with the transition from the 
Pleistocene to the Holocene, works of the “French-Spanish school” of 
monumental art depicting animals disappeared; at any rate, no traces 
of continuation of its tradition have so far been found. But in the 
Iberian Peninsula the situation is quite different. In eastern Spain 
numerous colourful rock paintings have been found; some of them 
depict hunting scenes in which many hunters with bows and dogs are 
shown chasing deer and other large mammals; others portray festive 
scenes showing women and bulls, the central theme of Palaeolithic 
pictures, as well as various aspects of life of the local population of 
the Mesolithic and subsequent periods. Figures of animals and people 
are shown in groups of 4 and 8 in addition to groups of 5.^® 
Obviously, what we have here is a continuation of those features of 

* primitive pictorial art that are characteristic of the horizontal variant 
of the Palaeolithic artistic-semantic tradition. 

P. Graziosi has systematised the parallels found between the 
pictures of Porto Badisco and other sites of primitive art in Italy and 
the primitive pictorial art of contiguous territories. His work clearly 
shows that there are similar artistic and semantic tendencies in the 
development of primitive art in the Mediterranean region, from the 
Pyrenees to the Balkans and Anatolia, in the Mesolithic and 
Neolithic.^' 

Especially interesting is the appearance of a new personage, a 
male figure with a halo over the head, on the rock paintings of 
Valcamonica at the junction of the Bronze and the Iron Age. The 
halo is formed of rays; in some cases the halo has 7 rays.^^ A similar 
personage with 7 rays over the head, but somewhat differently 
interpreted, occupies an important place also in the murals of Porto 
Badisco.** A study of pictures of this kind in an area stretching from 
the Mediterranean region to the Pacific coast shows that they were 
probably related to profound changes in the social structures and 
ideology of primitive society, one of the consequences of which was 
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the replacement of women by men as the custodian of practical 
knowledge and other traditional spheres of non-material culture.*^ 

Among monuments of the vertical variant found on the territory 
of Eastern Europe those from the Mezin site have been studied in 
great detail (including their ethnocultural features). In their decora¬ 
tive design—meander, chevron and other intricate geometric pat¬ 
terns—the most frequently encountered numbers, after the number 
divisible by 5 and 7, are the numbers 3 and 6, The design of 
bracelets reflects the use of the lO-month lunar calendar of the 
pregnancy period and the yearly solar calendar. In sculpture only 
one animal—the bird—is depicted. The Mezin bird tends to be a 
schematic representation of the figure of a woman; the meander and 
zigzag patterns in the ornamentation of women-birds, like the spiral 
decorative patterns of the Palaeolithic, are related to the representa¬ 
tion of serpents as cosmic (lunar) symbols.^® 

The artistic-semantic tradition of Mezin has long attracted the 
attention of archaeologists of different schools. The earliest samples 
of geometrically precise meander patterns, which were earlier 
thought to be images of ancient Greeks, and other motifs of Mezin 
decorative patterns have many analogues in the cultures of the 
Neolithic and the Bronze Age in Europe. The question has long been 
raised as to whether the Mezin tradition was preserved in the 
Neolithic cultures of the Danube region.^'’ 

In the light of the latest archaeological data on primitive art and 
the rise of the earliest civilisations in the Balkan Peninsula,^’ local 
parallels with the Mezin tradition aetjuire a special significance. 

After systematising an enormous amount of new archaeological 
data which belong to the period between 70 and 35 B.C. on the 
civilisations of the Neolithic and the Bronze Age in the Balkan 
Peninsula, M. Gimbutas came to the following conclusion: from the 
Neolithic such cultural phenomena as the “goddess-bird” and 
“goddess-serpent” from these civilisations began to penetrate the 
Mediterranean region. Statuettes of the Neolithic “goddess-bird” are 
so similar to the Mezin bird that the latter should, in Gimbutas’ 
opinion, be regarded as the original image which was passed on from 
the Palaeolithic to the Neolithic. But then the same path should have 
been traversed by the meander patterns which were widespread in 
the Balkan Peninsula and in the Mediterranean region. Gimbutas 
considers the meander patterns to be cosmic symbols connected with 
calamities in water (the lower world in primitive cosmology). And 
lastly, Gimbutas believes that the numbers 3 and 6, besides the 
number 7, played a special role in the meander patterns and other 
forms of graphic representation of the “goddesses” and in Eneolithic 
ceramics, and that this numerical symbolism and the artistic and 
symbolic aspects of the statuettes were passed oft to Minonan 
(Crete-Mycenaean) and Greek art.** 
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. At the Valcamonica syni{K)sium, where Gimbutas presented her 
research findings,*® leading specialists in the earliest cultures of 
Europe found no serious objection to that part of her thesis of which 
we have just spoken. In the final count it puts the Palaeolithic art of 
Mezin and the art of ancient Greece in one genetic line, with the 
Mezin art as the beginning of the line, and the ancient Greek art and 
religion as its peak. The conception of such a line is being confirmed 
to an ever greater extent by further archaeological research into the 
subject. But even on the basis of what has just been set forth, one 
may assume that the Greek meander patterns, as well as Greek 
mythology with its vertical variant of cosmology and numbers 
divisible by 3 and 7, the “owl-faced” goddess Athena whose usual 
attributes were the owl and the snake, and Artemis, the moon- 
goddess, protectress of women in childbirth and of animals, goddess 
of fertility and patroness of hunters, pR)bably all dale back to 
Palaeolithic times. This line can be easily extended, but it is more 
important to note another point here. 

On the basis of archaeological data one can trace how different 
ethmxultural forms of rational cognitive traditions of the Palaeolithic 
were transmitted to the Neolithic and later cultures of the 
Mediterranean region, traditionally regarded as the cradle of 
European science. But if primitive forms of rational thinking could 
foster the mythology of this region till the rise of ancient civilisation, 
there are grounds for assuming that the process of the development 
of ancient science is not equivalent to the relatively rapid transition 
from myth to Logos and that Greek Logos had deeper rcK>ts. 

Just as the Neolithic and Eneolithic statuettes have been shown to 
be intermediate links between the art of the Palaeolithic and the 
artistic-mythological world of antiquity, analogous links can probably 
be established with regard to the prehistory of science. For example, 
some of the extant data on the first scientific school of antiquity, the 
Pythagorean school, cannot, strictly speaking, be reduced to either 
myth-making in the traditions of archaic Greece, or to the 
development of mathematics in the ancient East which stimulated the 
emergence of ancient Greek mathematics. 

In the history of the Pythagorean school the numbers 7, 10, 4 
and 3 had successively been considered to be the “supreme” 
numbers which “rule the world”. The question inevitably arises; why 
do these numbers correspond exactly to the key numbers of primitive 
pictorial art, beginning from the Palaeolithic, where the numbers 7 
and 10 are invariants, while 4 and 3 characterise the two 
ethnocultural variants of the tradition respectively? Furthermore, like 
the primitive numbers, the Pythagorean numbers are full of 
cosmological and biological associations. They were (so to speak) 
living b^ies; they were compared to “those who were born” and 
“those who give birth”, according to their artistic merits and so on. 
This is clearly a form of primitive syncretism which, as said earlier, 
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had a rational, not mystical, basis in the Palaeolithic tradition. As if 
following this tradition, the Pythagoreans considered that the number 
10 served as a basis for counting (“for all Hellenes and all barbarians 
count to 10 and having arrived at this number go back to on^’’), as a 
symbol of fertility in contrast to the number 7 which “has no mother 
or children”, and as a symbol of “the main idea” about the universe. 
Herein lay the chief merits of the number 10, according to the 
Pythagoreans. 

This trend in the Pythagorean conception of numbers is in sharp 
contrast with the achievement of Sumerian and Babylonian mathema¬ 
tics, which were the highest at that time. That was the mathematics of 
“book-keepers” and “economists”,®” and did not have a deci.sive 
influence on ancient thought which sought an explanation of the 
world as one whole. This latter approach was more in accord with 
primitive forms of cognition whose tradititm originated in the 
Palaeolithic. At any rate, in the age of major economic and social 
changes the primitive tradition showed that it had enormous 
potentialities. This is seen both in its capacity for adaptation to the 
new .social conditions, and in the stability of its invariants and its two 
ethnocultural variants long preserved in their initial archaic makeup 
over wide territories. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that in the opposite part 
of Eurasia the forms of worship of the “goddess-mother”, the bull 
and the serpent, forms that are similar to those in the Mediterranean 
region, also went back to the matriarchal tribal system of primitive 
pre-agricultural society,®' just like the calendric-astronomical and 
rudimentary mathematical knowledge which was connected with the 
origins of those conceptions. Traditionally, these spheres of social 
consciousness in the cultures of preclass and early class societies were 
studied only on the religious and mythological plane.®* 

Soviet historians have proposed a different explanation for this 
phenomenon. Modern archaeological and ethnographic data indicate 
that in Siberia the achievements of local Palaeolithic cultures in 
various fields largely determined the spiritual life of the tribes of 
hunters, animal breeders and farmers of the Neolithic and later 
periods. The specific ethnic features and the ethnogeny of a whole 
number of peoples of Northern Asia can now be traced to the 
Neolithic and Mesolithic.®® What is more, the Palaeolithic tradition 
with its two ethnocultural variants has been preserved up to modern 
times (modern in the ethnographic sen.se) in the material and 
non-material culture of the region.®"* 

A good example of the stability of the horizontal variant of the 
Palaeolithic tradition is provided by primitive America, Of great 
significance in the culture of the Indians is the symbolism of the 
number 4 and those divisible by 4, a four-pointed cross (as a symbol 
of the four points of the world), four winds and other horizontal 
characteristics of space.®® The number 4 also predominates in their 
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system of counting, after the universal number 5: these numbers 
fotm the basis for their vigesimal system of counting. On the 307 
systems of counting of the Indians 146 are decimal systems; 106 are 
based on the number 20 or 10x20; 35 are based on the number 20 
only; 15 are based on the numbers 4 or 8; 81 binary systems; and 
only in some cases the counting systems have 3 as their base.®® The 
development in the Maya state of a 20-based system of counting, 
related to the repetition of the numbers 4 and 5, is, therefore, a 
continuation, natural for the ethnical tradition of the region, of the 
horizontal variant of primitive mathematical-cosmological perception. 
The Mayas continued to call themselves “deer hunters” as they went 
over to farming; they revered deer and other mammals, the 
4-pointed cross and the 4 points of the world. The numbers 4 and 20 
were constantly used in their counting of time, from the reckoning of 
the number of days in the farming cycle to complex astronomical 
calculations. Elements of the vertical variant apparently retained a 
certain significance, which may be regarded as vestiges of the period 
of ethnic contacts during the prehistory of the Mayan civilisation; for 
in the old language of the Mayas the numbers 3 and 9 had already 
lost their numerical significance.” A possible parallel of the initial 
situation may be found ^mong the Indians of the prairies where at 
seasonal festivals the Mandan followed the vertical, while the 
Arapaho, the horizontal variant.®® The horizontal variant prevailed 
both in the region as a whole and in the ethnic culture of the Mayas, 
giving a special coloration to the development of their science in class 
society. 

To elucidate this thesis let us look at the following examples 
provided by archaeological-ethnographic studies of Central Asia. The 
archaic yearly and weekly calendar of the Yakuts are fundamentally 
analogous in their form and methtxi of compilation to the yearly 
calendar found somewhat farther to the south, at the Palaeolithic site 
of Malta on the River Angara. It may be assumed that some use was 
made of the Malta calendar in the worship of mothers-progenitresses, 
the moon and the sun-deer. In the new social conditions it could be 
used in a different ritual; for example, in the 19th century the 
Yakuts made markings on an analogous calendar which correspond 
to the cycles and dates of certain Christian rites. However, it is 
obvious that neither the primitive nor the later rituals and myths 
could have determined the mathematical-astronomical framework of 
this yearly calendar or even its artistic form, which is a spiral with 
coils of rhythmically placed pits or round openings. The analogy 
between the archaic calendar of the Yakuts and the Palaeolithic 
calendar from Malta should be seen in the context of a number of 
other parallels between the traditional Yakut and Malta-Buret 
cultures. In both cases we have a vertical variant of the primitive 
rational-cognitive tradition with its images of three vertically divided 
worlds, with numbers divisible by 3 playing a paramount role. At the 
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same time, there is also a parallel between the archaic features of the 
traditional culture of the Yakuts and the invariants of the Palaeolithic 
tradition. 

It would be also advisable to take these circumstang^s into 
consideration when explaining various aspects of the development of 
science in ancient China, such as the system of astronomical 
calculations based on the number 60, the multiplication table based 
on the number 9, and so on. In the history of ancient Chinese 
mathematics the system of counting based on the number 10 
undoubtedly played a dominant role. But even in the Bronze Age, 
besides counting on the basis of numbers divisible by 10, a counting 
system based on numbers divisible by 3 was widespread.*® The accent 
on the numbers 3 and 6 can in fact be traced to still earlier times, in 
Eneolithic ceramics.**" No less ancient are the zcxjmorphic features of 
the main personages in ancient Chinese mythology and religion, 
features which relate them to serpents or birds.^* l^en in this case 
there is a clear expression of the vertical variant of primitive 
cosmology which, as said earlier, is linked to counting based on 
numbers divisible by 3. Apparently, a number of archaic features of 
ancient Chinese science need to be explained. A “mathematical 
treatise on the gnomon” (5th-3rd centuries B.C.) attributes to the 
legendary patriarch Fuxi the creation of a multiplication table based 
on 9x9 and the principle of cosmology: “Fuxi compiled a table based 
on nine multiplied by nine, and came to understand the structure of 
the Universe.”'*® Even in the system of astronomical calculations 
based on the number 60 (with the fixing of special signs indicating 
60-day and 60-year cycles), the formula 9x9 in many variations— 
each number 9 is formed by 3x3; 9 flowers with 9 petals in each 
flower; 9 hieroglyphs with 9 strokes in each hieroglyph—plays an 
important role. For instance, it determined the “9 days x 9 days” of 
the agricultural calendar used by the peasants.'** Such links between 
numbers divisible by 3 and various spheres of calculations, at a time 
when a distinct counting system based on the number 10 was 
dominant, would be difficult to explain outside the context of the 
vertical variant of the primitive tradition. 

On the other hand, the archaic model of the world based on the 
number 4, connected with ideas about the four points of the world 
and four winds, did not seem to have had a very strong influence on 
the development of mathematics, astronomy and the calendar or on 
the general approach to science in ancient China.'*'* It has been 
suggested that the biggest number inscribed on bones of the Yin 
epoch (17th-12th centuries B.C.), the number 30,000, and the “limit 
of counting”, 10^, can be traced to an earlier role played by the 
number 4 in primitive numeration, in analogy to the mathematics of 
the ancient Greeks in whose language one may find traces of a 
counting system based on the number 4. At any rate,**the presence 
both in the Mediterranean region and in the opposite and of Eurasia 
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of the two ethnocultural variants of the Palaeolithic tradition of 
rational fjerception long before the appearance of early class 
societies, impels us to link the specific features of science in ancient 
China and ancient Greece to the specific features of the ethnic 
processes taking place in these regions respectively. 

In this case the mysterious “battle of the numbers” 7 and 10, and 
especially 4 and 3 in the history of the Pythagorean school from the 
6th century B.C. also becomes clearer. All the more so since the latest 
studies of the data relating to this “battle” have disclosed a historical 
course of events which until fairly recently has been regarded as 
legendary. The fact is that ancient Greek culture absorbed both 
variants of the primitive tradition of the Mediterranean region, and 
the first Greek scientific schools were still very much like the secret 
male organisations of primitive times. The distinction between even 
and odd numbers, and their association with female and male 
principles and with spatial oppositions in the teaching of the 
Pythagoreans, recall similar ideas in the primitive cultures of Eurasia. 

The ethnogenic aspect of these ideas calls for special research in 
each specific case. For example, the Gilyak interpreted the numbers 
divisible by 3 as male numbers, and the numbers divisible by 4 as 
female numbers.^® Such an interpretation cannot be fully explained 
without taking into account the fact that the ethnogeny and ethnic 
history of the Gilyaks were geographically connected with a zone of 
ancient contacts and with the demarcation of the vertical variant of 
the primitive tradition, which is characteristic of Northern Asia, and 
the horizontal variant, which is characteristic of America. 

The social nature of scientific knowledge and rational perception 
is multifaceted and complex. The development of primitive society 
would be unthinkable without an adequate knowledge of the 
surrounding world. The primitive forms of rational perception were 
determined by the practical demands of tribal and communal groups 
of hunters and food gatherers of the Palaeolithic. The concluding 
stages of this age coincided with the rise of the first complete picture 
of the world in a rudimentary-scientific form incorporating both 
ethnocultural variants of the primitive tradition. More and more 
material evidences are now available indicating that the Palaeolithic 
rational-cognitive tradition was preserved in the cultures of the 
Neolithic and of the Bronze and the Iron Age in regions where the 
first class societies appeared and in their outlying areas. Thus, the 
rise of science can be seen as a prolonged and complex historical 
process, a process which was uninterrupted and took place at the 
juncture of primitive and class societies. It becomes increasingly 
apparent that the priinitive tradition provided favourable soil for the 
rise and development of science in the ancient world, though the 
possibilities of this tradition were utilised rather slowly. Here we 
should distinguish between its internal and external syncretism. 
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At the first stages, judging from available data, it was the external 
“wrapping” of the primitive stock of knowledge, shot through with 
ethnic and other threads linking this stock of knowledge to the social 
and economic life of primitive society, that was assimilated and 
reinterpreted. This is explained by the prolonged preservation of the 
ethnocultural variants of the primitive system of counting in the 
ancient mathematics of the Old and the New World, and on the 
whole by the unique ethnic coloration of the development of science 
in all the ancient states of Mesoamerica, South-East Asia, Near East 
and the Mediterranean region. Of course, the primitive conception of 
the world came to correspond less and less to the sum total of the 
social and economic relations of developed class scKieties. The 
requirements of these societies led to the rapid growth of some fields 
of knowledge (the techniques of computation, astronomical observa¬ 
tion, etc.), and to the decline of others (for example, Sumerian 
physicians did not go much further than primitive hunters in their 
conceptions of the physiology of blood circulation; knowledge about 
wild beasts became lost, and so on). Those branches of knowledge 
that made progress were of a practical nature. This circumstance had 
the effect of tearing these branches of knowledge out of the primitive 
soil, destroying the former integrity of the picture of the world, 
without, however, providing these branches of knowledge with an 
explanatory base and a theoretical direction. 

When the achievements of science of the ancient East were 
transplanted into the conditions of ancient Greek city-states, they 
came in contact with the archaic-syncretistic primitive tradition that 
had been preserved, and with the social conditions that had 
stimulated a reinterpretation of this tradition based on a well- 
founded approach. Here the internal syncretism of the primitive 
tradition determined the integral conception of nature which had 
been retained in the process of objectification, or the freeing of the 
quantitative, spatial and other parametres of the picture of the world 
from its ethnic, artistic, mythical and ritualistic “wrapping”. 

The history of science of antiquity bears witness to the fact that 
this process was a contradictory and complex one. It involved the 
search for a rational explanation of the universe that was free from 
ethnic and other traditions as well as systematic proof that the 
conceptions that emerged were logical. The primitive legacy influ¬ 
enced this process in many ways owing to the breaking up of its 
interna] syncretism. Thus, a zoomorphic-numerical synthesis was 
characteristic of the cosmogonic conception of the Pythagoreans; 
their argument concerning the properties of the numbers 7, 10, 4 
and 3 (the key numbers of the primitive tradition) is based on 
biocosmological conceptions. In iVieir attempt to classify the priuiary 
elements and other properties of nature by the number 4 (Empedo¬ 
cles, Philolaus) or the number 3 (Petronius, Plato), the early Greek 
thinkers seem to be returning to the ethnocultural variants of the 
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priniitive tradition.'*® Aristotle was known for his skeptical attitude 
towards the Pythagorean teaching. And yet his all-embracing systemat¬ 
isation of scientific knowledge in accordance with the principles of 
formal logic is not free from elements that are characteristic of the 
primitive cognitive tradition. Thus, he assumed that a 10-month 
period was just as natural for counting time as a 12-month period, 
and he considered that the moon “takes part” in physiological 
processes and cycles. His classification is based on the above- 
mentioned key numbers, and he thought that the units that made up 
numbers might be qualitatively heterogeneous.*’ Meanwhile, more 
and more research data suggest that the process of formation of 
theoretical science in antiquity, the freeing of knowledge from ethnic 
and other components of its earlier syncretistic forms, did not 
exhaust the inherent possibilities of the primitive tradition.*" And this 
circumstance is highly important for sorting out the problems of 
ethnography and the history of culture. 
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Mousterian Burials 

Yuri SMIRNOV 


The burials of the Mousterian era are the first authentic traces of 
interment of the dead in the history of mankind. They make their 
appearance in Eurasia during the early period of the last (Wiirm) 
glaciation (from 70,000 to 60,000 years ago). They mark the 
beginning of human burial practice in one of its basic forms, 
inhumation, i.e. returning the remains to the earth. 

The Mousterian burials were first discovered a hundred years 
ago. Ever since, researchers have devoted constant attention to these 
oldest of human burials. This is quite understandable. They provided 
a special source of knowledge about man and different aspects of his 
life and activities. Burials later became the norm for the majority of 
mankind during the different periods in human history: therefore 
interest in a phenomenon that is unique to the Palaeolithic, and 
which enables us to judge from what and how further it developed, 
is entirely natural. 

Before deliberate burials make their appearance human be¬ 
haviour hardly exceeded the bounds of utilitarian activity. We can 
look on such behaviour as being made up of two complementary 
types of adaptation, natural and cultural (palaeocultural). The 
natural type of adaptation involves the mastery of space. This is both 
vertical—the transition to bipedal motion, and horizontal—the 
mastery of the primary ecological niche and setdement beyond it. 
Natural adaptation also involves the regulation and stabilising of 
reproduction, the upbringing of descendants, and so on. Cultural 
adaptation means that which is not initially intrinsic to the given 
species. It includes the mastery of techniques, i.e. the use and 
preparation of tools; the mastery of space, i.e* the use and 
construction of habitations; the mastery of energy, i.e. the use and 
procurement of fire, etc. If we rely on archaeological data, however, 
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It does not mean more than this, at any rate, lo put it another way: 
we are talking about activities chiefly aimed at adapting to the 
environment so as to preserve the species and the life of the 
particular individual. 

In this context, Marx’s idea that death seems to be a harsh 
victory of the species over the definite individual and to contradict 
their unity”,' is undoubtedly true. At the same time, there comes a 
moment when the human group begins evidently to 1^ aware of this 
tragic contradiction. They try to alleviate it by showing their concern 
for their deceased kinsman and, in the last instance, this involves the 
organisation of a special burial for him. The appearance of deliberate 
burials, in other words, can be seen as a specific victory of the species 
Homo over Death. Such treatment of the dead is only possible (we 
# must emphasise once again) when the primary social group shows 
sufficiently stable and defined social bonds. It only happens when the 
group clearly conceives its own unity and this, in the last analysis, 
leads to a further strengthening of its inner social cohesion. 

The specific forms of burial rite might arise from different types 
of social bonds, and might depend on varying circumstances. 

The emergence of deliberate burials marks the beginning of a 
special stage in the development of human society. Non-adaptive 
(supernormative) forms of activity now appeared and a transition 
took place from the palaeocultural to the neocultural type of 
behaviour, i.e. to that characteristic of contemporary man. 

It is difficult to overvalue the importance of these first burials for 
the development of human society and of the human individual. A 
number of changes made possible this transition to a qualitatively 
^ new way of treating the dead. Social relations became more complex, 
both in the base and the superstructure, but there also appeard'd 
quite a new type of social bonds (a new social subsystem). This was 
expressed in concern for the deceased kinsmen: part of the group’s 
produce was allotted to them; and the necessary time, intellect and 
muscular energy etc. were expended to make their graves. The 
emergence of such a social subsystem as embodied in the organisa¬ 
tion of burials, at the same time, led in all probability to the 
appearance of one of the basic cosmological models. Man was thus 
for the first time enabled to create his own, profoundly artificial 
world, the “world of the dead”. In this way he finally went beyond 
the limits of biological evolution and began to create a new 
culture—his own mythologised history. It was precisely man’s 
observance of respect for the dead that placed him immeasurably 
higher than other Jiving beings. Ritual burial was one of the 
embodiments of such reverence and it became a universal feature of 
human culture, one of its pancultural elements. 

There have been several critical moments in human history when 
new forms of activity and new kinds of social relations appeared. The 
transition from the Lower to the Middle Palaeolithic was just such a 
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moment. The main protagonist of this change was Homo Sapiens 
NeanderthaJensis. Not only was he the bearer of the Mousterian 
industrial complex and that of the Upper Palaeolithic, he also created 
the first drawings and was the first to artificially bury ipeople and 
animals. He also correspondingly created the first mythological 
conceptions that found physical expression in these burials. 

Over the last decades the beginning of human history has been 
put back to at least 2.5 million years ago. Study of the Stone Age has 
shown that for almost all this enormous length of time not one dead 
person was inhiimated. This does not mean, however, that humanity 
until then did not pay any attention to its deceased members. It is 
highly probable that certain activities were performed over the dead 
(apart from pure cannibalism) still earlier. Yet these either took other 
forms than burial—the “skull and lower jaw cult” provides specific 
evidence—and did not result in burying the remains of the dead, or 
else they were executed in a way that has *with time become 
inaccessible to researchers. 

Whatever the case may be, it is a fact that burial is only known 
from the Mousterian pericxl onwards (in the form of inhumation, the 
most typical practice). Moreover, it is already found in an almost 
complete form with all its characteristic attributes. It is unlikely that 
any “embryonic” forms of burial existed prior to its emergence. 
Many specialists make this assertion but, in our view, they are 
mistaken for by definition inhumation cannot be “embryonic” in 
character. The structure of the human body and the action of 
specific laws of nature do much to determine the practice of 
inhumation, as docs the inner logic of the burial process which 
determines the path and direction of its development. Certain types 
of burial do not exhibit a “historical childht)od”. From ancient times 
to the present their forms arc repeated and from the very beginning 
almost the complete repertoire of their basic variations is well known. 
We are also aware that different forms of social relations, in base 
and superstructure, give rise to related forms of burial. The reverse 
is also true: that different forms of burial are underpinned by related 
forms of social relation.... 

The Mousterian burials offer the first authentic evidence of 
deliberate burial of the dead. They signify not only the beginning of 
burial practices but also the inception of the Middle Palaeolithic, a 
new stage in human history. 

The present author regards the appearance of deliberate burial as 
an event of epochal significance. It took place as the Mousterian 
industrial complex spread everywhere and Neanderthal man reached 
his maximum geographical distribution and came to dominate other 
types of human species. Taken together, the existence of these three 
phenomena—this triad—can be used to date the beginning of the 
Middle Palaeolithic, i.e. the initial stages of the last Ice Age. One 
could regard the appearance of deliberate burials as the “missing 
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argument” that would at last resolve the dispute as to whether the 
Middle Palaeolithic can be rightly treated as an independent stage in 
human development. It would in that case be accepted as such 
according to criteria similar to those that have secured universal and 
indisputcd acceptance for the Upper Palaeolithic period. Namely, the 
maximum geographical extension of Neoanthrop (Homo Sapiens, 
Sapiens Fossilis) and his domination of other species; the universal 
extension of the Upper Palaeolithic technique of stone-working; and 
the emergence of art. 

At present we only know of a small number of authenticated 
Mousterian burials. At the most, a little more than 60 such deliberate 
burials of the dead made during the last 30,000 to 35,000 years of 
the Mousterian era have been confirmed in Eurasia. 

In this work we shall only consider these Eurasian burials. For 
apart from Africa, where there are possibly four such known 
Mousterian inhumations (at Omo-Kibish 1, Border Cave 3, Fish 
Hoek and Boskop), they have still not been discovered in other 
continents. 

All these burials are to Be found chronologically later than the 
onset of the last Ice Age, the Wiirm glaciation in the Alpine 
nomenclature. As a whole they are restricted to two .of this Age’s first 
stages, Wiirm I and Wiirm II, and the corresponding interstadial, 
Wiirm I/II. In absolute chronological terms, this corresponds to the 
perifxl from 70,000 to 60,000 down to 35,000 to 30,000 years ago. 

The buried individuals all fall into one of two large groups. To 
the first belong the European Neanderthal men of the Chapelle-aux- 
Saints type. Certain more variable Neanderthal forms to be found in 
the Crimea, Central Asia and the Near East are added to this group. 
The second group consists of the “Sapiens” forms from Mugharet 
es-Skhul, Djebel Kafzeh and Starosel’e. 

Only those burials that were associated with the Mousterian 
industry in its varying typological and technological variants have 
been termed “Mousterian”. 

The first Mousterian burials were discovered in Belgium in 1886.^ 
However, it was only 22 years later that La Chapelle-aux-Saints was 
discovered in France,® and the existence of deliberate human burials 
in the Mousterian era was proposed. At the same time it was 
suggested tliat there was a direct link between these burials and the 
existence of religious conceptions among those who had made them. 
The discovery of this, site and its interpretation aroused a stormy 
and, for the most part, negative reaction among prehistorians. 

New facts came to light in the 1920s and 1930s, and since then (at 
La Ferrassie, Shkul and elsewhere), which proved the existence of 
deliberate burials in the Mousterian era. A number of works were 
published'* and it became accepted that burials were made during the 
Middle Palaeolithic; most Western researchers acknowledged that 
they had a more or less religious colouring. 



In Soviet historiography there were several different approaches. 
Some believed there were no deliberate burials during the Mous- 
terian period while others talked of their “embryonic” character. Yet, 
others considered that deliberate burials were then made, and that 
they had a religious as well as a social underlying cause.^^ 

Both Western and Soviet studies on the question of the 
Mousterian burials can be divided into two broad groups. The first 
mainly contain generalised descriptions of Mousterian burials and, as 
a rule, a definite interpretation of their religious content.® The 
second group embrace more detailed examinations of particular 
finds. The latter present relatively full descriptions and consider the 
stratigraphic and chronological positions of those buried, and so on; 
as a rule, they do not offer an interpretation of the burials’ religious 
content.’ Yet we can now speak of the existence of more, than two 
groups of studies. This new and more constructive approach to the 
material has been prevalent since the early 1960s. 

There have been some important advances in the fast twenty 
years. The dating of long-known and recently discovered .sites has 
been clarified and made much more precise. Individual burials have 
been linked to distinctive types of Mousterian industry. The 
stratigraphic position of certain skeletal remains discovered at the 
beginning of this century has been re-determined or more precisely 
defined. At the same time, it must be acknowledged that Mousterian 
burials are still a poorly studied source from the taphological point of 
view, i.e. as far as study of the actual burial rites is concerned. That is 
probably why there is a high level of confusion in the field.® This 
accounts for differences of opinion in assessing the nature of 
particular burials, the absence of a general agreement on the number 
of such burials known to archaeology, and declarations about the 
“embryonic” character of the burials—or even attempts to still deny 
that the Mousterians had a distinctive burial practice. Naturally this 
distorts conceptions of the general cultural level of the Mousterian 
population and, as a consequence, of the level of development 
attained by this stage of early society. 

The habit of treating the dead in this way should be seen as a 
specific sphere of human activity, taphology; we should note its 
universality and the presence of its own particular means and ends. 
This term presupposes both the sum of traditional learning about 
ways of treating the dead in specific societies, and the study of this 
human activity. 

Unintentional burials continued to persist when the practice of 
deliberate burial had appeared. It is therefore necessary to establish 
the dividing line between taphonomy^ and taphology,'® and to 
further define the main tendencies governing the act of deliberate 
burial. « 

To understand why the first deliberate burials arose in an 
apparendy complete form it is essential first of all to disclose the 
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general and specific laws in operation. Why did dissimilar forms of 
social relation or religious conception give rise to identical forms of 
burial? We must understand why we can hardly observe any steady 
or linear development from simple to complex forms in the 
taphogenesis of deliberate burials. They all involve the following 
features: (1) the pose of the dead (the ritual disposition of the dead 
body) is repeated from ancient times down to the present, and in the 
Middle Palaeolithic almost all its basic variants have already been 
displayed; (2) all burial structures are connected in one way or the 
other with the lithosphere and are only modifications or combina¬ 
tions of two archetypes, the “pit” or the “mound” (burial in a 
depression or beneath an eminence); (3) grave goods, if they are 
provided for, are usually part of the objects used during life and are 
made up, at the most, of three traditional categories associated with 
(a) production, (b) everyday life, and (c) ideology (sometimes, how¬ 
ever, these objects are specially prepared and intended for burial and 
did not belong to the deceased in life). 

If one examines the existing forms and ways of treating the dead 
it is easily seen that any ritual activities will follow one of two 
different paths. Either the body will be preserved as a whole, or it 
will be fully destroyed. The starting point is to leave the body in the 
same condition in which it entered the morosphere.” A process 
which follows one of these main tendencies can in each specific case 
be halted: the remains of the dead, in whatever condition they then 
are, can be subjected to the directly opposite type of treatment (and 
each of these activities described can affect certain parts of the body 
and not its entirety). After the dead person has undergone all the 
established operations the subsequent ritual actions are once again, as 
it were, at the starting point. From here on, the further treatment of 
the dead one’s remains can once again follow one of two different 
paths. One leads to the body’s isolation as it is transferred to the 
taphosphere, i.e. burial or concealment takes place. The other does 
not lead to isolation: instead the deceased’s remains are preserved in 
the biosphere or morosphere, i.e. the body is exhibited.'^ Once again, 
the process in each specific case can be arrested at a certain point 
and the remains of the deceased, in whatever condition they then 
happen to be, may be subjected to quite the opposite treatment. 
Thus the unburied may be buried, while the buried are exhumed 
and not re-buried, and so on. (Again this may affect only parts of the 
body.) 

As a result of these processes of deliberate burial, a burial complex 
comes into being. Ih the Mousterian era it has already attained its 
structural totality and does not subsequently gain any principally new 
additions. The burial structure is the main element in this complex 
and bears the main functional burden, both in the actual burial and 
in its commemorative purpose. Taken as a whole, the burial complex 
is a system: the remains of the dead are the “nudeus” and the burial 



structure is the “membrane” (by the latter we mean any receptacle 
specially created or used for accommodating the dead). Sometimes 
these human remains may be accompanied by a posthumous selection 
of goods intended for burial with the corpse, or separately. In 
addition, associated structures may be built in connection with the 
organisation of the burial.*’ These may include ceremonial buildings, 
monuments above the grave and in commemoration, fires, stores etc., 
all of which may be found within the limits of the burial structure or 
outside it. 

The process of deliberate burial (or concealment) may be defined 
as the transfer of the dead person from one geosphere to another, 
the purpose being to isolate his remains from the environment. This 
in the end leads to their preservation. As an object of reality, 
deliberate burial could be defined as an artificially organised system 
of mutually connected and dependent structures. Externally, there is 
the burial structure and internally, the remains of the deceased. The 
presence of an artificially created t)r artificially closed structure 
containing human remains is therefore the defining factor in any 
deliberate burial, including the Mousterian type. 

Archaeologists have constantly remarked on the preservative 
action of the burial structure*^ which leads to the relative conserva¬ 
tion of remains. The latter’s complete state may serve as one of the 
indications of deliberate burial. G. and A. de Mortillet had already 
formulated this criterion in a general form at the beginning of the 
century.** The present author once again gave it a firm grounding by 
making a comparative study of the remains of c. 200 individuals 
from the Palaeolithic.*® His results confirmed that when there were 
no traces of natural, i.e. accidental, burial (avalanches, landslides, 
etc.) the “complete” state of skeletal remains could serve as one of 
the criteria for the deliberate nature of any human burial (including 
the Mousterian type). If complete human remains are found in the 
living stratum of a settlement then it may be asserted, with a high 
degree of probability, that they are the result of deliberate 
burials—the degree of destructive or anthropogenic influence in 
such strata is usually very significant. 

From the above, we may suggest that there are, at the present 
time, at least 18 sites in Eurasia where the remains of no less than 57 
deliberately buried human beings have been found. Their distribu¬ 
tion is as follows. Belgium: Spy 1-3; France: La Chapelle-aux-Saints, 
Le Moustier 1, 2, La Ferrassie 1-3, 4a 8c b, 5, 6, 7, Quina 5, 
Arcy-sur-Cure 5-7, Regourdou, R<k de Marsal; USSR: Kiik-Koba 
1-2, Teshik-Tash, Starosel’e 1, Zaskalnaya Via, b & c; Israel: 
Mugharet et-Tabun C, 1, Mugharet es-Skhul 1-10, Djebel Kafzeh 3, 
6, 7, 8-11, 15, Amud 1, Kebarah 3; Iraq: Shanidar 1-9. 

There are besides certain finds that, with additional evidence, 
may later be added to the list of deliberate Mousterian burials: La 
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Masque 1, Rene Simard 1-3, Caminero 1 in France; Subalyuk 1-2 (?) 
in Hungary and Kebarah 1-2 in Israel. 

This material divides into two large groups according to the part 
of the world in which they are located. The European group consists 
of 11 sites containing the remains of 26 individuals, 14 children (sex, 
as a rule, not determined) and 12 adults (of whom 6 are men and 2 
women). The Asiatic group consists of 7 sites containing the remains 
of 31 individuals, 9 children and 22 adults (14 men, 7 women). Sex 
of children, as a rule is not determined; sex of 5 adults was not 
determined as well. The distribution of these sites over the extensive 
Eurasian territory, as we can see, is C[uite uneven. Yet we cannot, 
evidently, simply explain the varied concentration of such finds in 
terms of a higher level’of active investigation, say, in France or Israel. 

The numbers of sites with burials, their dating, natural habitat, 
and the approximate number of simultaneous burials at each site all 
point to the existence of certain “centres of taphological activity” for 
the earliest man. The chief areas are South-West France, Crimea and 
Palestine and together they account for 75 per cent of all Middle 
Palaeolithic burials. It is remarkable that this uneven distribution of 
burial sites is later repeated, up to the Bronze Age. Probably this is 
because the burial practice was from the very first selective: not all 
the dead were formally buried. Or perhaps the treatment of some of 
the dead took forms not recorded by archaeology. 

Contemporary palacoanthropological studies show that Eurasia 
was inhabited by a morphologically varied population in the Middle 
Palaeolithic. Western Europe was dominated by the “typical” 
Neanderthal man while in the Crimea and the Near East there 
coexisted several forms of palaeoanthropoid (Neanderthal, Neander- 
thaloid and Sapiens) who nevertheless were all equally familiar with 
the rite of burial. The Mousterian population, therefore, buried its 
dead no matter whether its members belonged to a progressive or 
retrogressive morphological type. This testifies to the stadial charac¬ 
ter of this cultural phenomenon. 

The first burials appeared roughly 70,000 to 60,000 years ago: 
this we can deduce with a fair degree of probability from absolute 
chronology. They take the form usually referred to as inhumation 
and first appear among the Neanderthaloid population of Shanidar 
(Shanidar 9 “Child”) in modern Iraq. As a whole, the Asiatic group 
of burials is rather more ancient than the European. We have 
absolute dates for the following burials: Quina (earlier than 
35,250±530); Regotirdou (45,500± 1,800); Zaskalnaya Via, b & c 
(earlier than 45,000); Shanidar 1 (46,900±1,500); Shanidar 5 
(50,600±3,000); Amud (between 35,000 and 27,000±5,000); Tabun 
(between 53,000 and 40,900± 1,000); Skhul 5 (39,000/40,000); Skhul 
6 (52.000/54,000); Skhul 7 (45,000/46,000); Skhul 9 (53,000/55,000); 
Kafzeh 3 (39,000/45,000) and Kafzeh 6 (40,000/46,000 B.P.). 
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If we assume that the age and sex proportions of those buried 
, correspond to some historical pattern, then we find that everywhere 
men were buried twice as often as women, and adults, 1.5 times as 
often as children. Moreover, this pattern persists in time, af the least 
up until the Bronze Age. It could be taken to show the leading role 
that the middle age groups played in society, and especially 
middle-aged men—if, that is, these burial customs truly reflect 
reality. It is, at the same time, interesting to note that the 
Neanderthaloid and Sapiens groups of palaeoanthropoids buried 
adults and children in a ratio of 2:1. Neanderthal man, on the other 
hand, buried adults and children with identical frequency, though 
always more men than women. If we extrapolate the sexual 
imbalance to child burials we may suggest that most of the children 
in Middle Palaeolithic burials were boys; or it may be that before a 
certain age (roughly 14) primitive man made no sex distinction, i.e. 
the Mousterians perhaps already had determined an age of initiation. 

The existing classifications of stone industries only allow us to 
divide material on the level of facies. As far as this affects burials, 
they are distributed in equal quantitative proportions in sites or strata 
with Levallois and non-Levallois industries. Thus we cannot link 
them either with definite types of stone industry (and archaeological 
cultures), or with advances in the manufacture of stone tools in 
general in that period. This once again confirms the idea that burials 
are a phenomenon related to certain stage in human development. 

With the exception of Regourdou, all Mousterian burials are 
linked to the cultural levels of a human settlement. (At Regourdou 
the burial was located in “shrine” dedicated to the bear.) 

Neanderthal and Neanderthaloid burials are more frequently 
located under the cover of a rock shelter (in a cave, grotto, or below 
a rock overhang). Sapiens burials are equally divided between such 
shelters and the area in front of them. The dead are overwhelmingly 
buried in a transverse position in relation to the shelter’s entrance, 
irrespective of the latter’s orientation. 

We shall now examine certain facts concerning the orientation 
and posture of the deceased, and the construction of the burial 
structure. To all appearances, they show both that there were no 
firmly developed patterns of burial, and that the burial rites 
themselves were complex and highly differentiated. Within the limits 
of one burial ground where a number of the dead were simultane¬ 
ously interred differing patterns have been determined, 

It seems that the orientation of the deceased’s head towards one 
or other point of the compass is independent of his or her 
anthropological type; nor is it related to other characteristics of the 
buried Mousterian, about which there is more or less universal 
agreement. The evidence we possess in a provisional fq^m allows us 
to speak of a certain predominantly Northern and Western 
orientation (Northwards; Marsal, Amud, Shanidar 9, Kafzeh 9 & 11. 
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Westwards: Ferrassie 1, Regourdou (?), Tabun, Shanidar 1 and 
Starosel’e). The remaining burials are oriented as follows. North* 
East: Quina (?), Kiik-Koba 1, Shanidar 2 (?), Skhul 9 (?), and Kafzeh 
8. East: Spy 1 (?), Ferrasie 2, Ferrassie 6 (?), Shanidar 3 (?), Skhul 7 
(?), and Kafzeh 10 (?). South-East: Teshik-Tash (?), Shanidar 4, Skhul 
1, Skhul 3 (?), and 4. South: Moustier 1 (?), Zaskalnaya Via (?), and 
Kiik-Koba 2. South-West: Chapelle-aux-Saints, Skhul 5, and Kafzeh 
15. The possibility should not be excluded that the Mousterian 
population was already guided by lunar-solar orientations in ritually 
burying their dead. 

Mousterian burials may contain a single corpse, bodies buried in 
pairs (Spy 2 (?) & 3, Ferrassie 4a & b, Kafzeh 6, 7 (?) and Kafzeh 9 8c 
10), in threes (Zaskalnaya Via, b &: c (??), Arcy 5-7 (?)) or collectively 
(Shanidar 4, 6, 7, 8). In burials of more than one body it is a 
characteristic feature that, in the majority of cases, at least one of the 
corpses included has been intentionally rendered anatomically 
incomplete (Ferrassie 4a, Zaskalnaya Via, b & c (?), Kafzeh 6, and 
Shanidar 6-8). 

The skeletal remain^, found in these burials vary in condition: 
they differ in their completeness, and there is characteristic damage 
to these skeletons, e.g. about the occipital aperture is skulls from 
Kafzeh 6 and Amud. This shows, first, the dead were deliberately 
decapitated in a variety of ways (Ferrassie 6, Regourdou, Shanidar 8, 
Amud, Kafzeh 6 and Kcbarah 3); or they were left exposed to 
remove the flesh (Teshik-Tash, Skhul 1); re-inhumation (Skhul 2) or 
subjected to other forms t)f treatment. Second, the state of skeletal 
remains shows that there were two types of burial. One was the 
interment of the entire body; the other, the interment of parts 
instead of the whole, pars pro toto (Arcy 5-7, Quina, Regourdou, 
Shanidar 6-8, Skhul 2 and 6, Kafzeh 6 and 15, and Kebarah 3). The 
absence of the lower jaw is also typical for a number of burials 
(Ferrassie 6, Shanidar 5 & 8, Skhul 9 (?), Kafzeh 3 (?) 8c 6). Probably 
there was a rite of substituting separate teeth for the skull (?) or 
lower jaw (Ferrassie 2 (?) & 4b, Shanidar 3 & 6, Kebarah 3 (?), and 
Kafzeh 3). Moreover, these ways of treating the corpse and these 
types of burial were in existence from the early Wurm period; they 
were to be found among population groups who differed in terms of 
their physical anthropology, and were practised alike on those of 
both sexes and different age groups. 

Leaving aside possible but essentially unprovable interpretations 
of this phenomdhon, we must note that such burials required 
greater—at times considerably greater—effort than the simple 
interment of the dead body. Complex ways of treating the dead had 
therefore developed by this time. We must presuppose a quite 
complex system of social relations and religious conceptions among 
the palaeoanthropoids. 
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The Mousterian burials demonstrate a varied selection of poses 
among the buried individuals. Some were buried supine, lying on 
their backs (extended: Shanidar 1; crouched Chapelle-aux-Saints, 
Ferrassie 1, Tabun, Skhul 5, Kafzeh 11). Others lay prone,'on their 
stomachs (Moustier 1 (?), Skhul 4 crouched). Yet others lay on their 
right side (Spy 1; extended: Quina (?), Kiik-Koba (?), Starosel’e; 
crouched Ferrassie 2 & 6, Marsal, Shanidar 9, Skhul 7, Kafzeh 15 (?) 
8c 8). Or on their left side (extended: Kafzeh 3 (?); crouched 
Regourdou, Kiik-Koba 2, Amud, Shanidar 4, Kafzeh 9 8c 10). 

As already mentioned, two types of burial structure were 
widespread in the Mousterian era, the earth pit and the earth or 
stone mound. Sometimes the two were combined. They were both 
used irrespectively to bury adults and children of both sexes from the 
very beginning, and among all the physically distinct population 
groups. The following have been defined as typical pit structures: 
Chapelle-aux-Saints, Moustier 2, Ferrassie 3, 4a & b and 6, Marsal, 
Arcy, Kiik-Koba 1, Zaskalnaya Via, b &: c, and Kafzeh 11. A 
combination of burial pit and mound have been determined at 
Ferrassie (1 (?) and 5 which is entirely covered by a mound of 
cultural deposits), and at Regourdou. (In the latter case, there is a 
mound of stones, sand and ash raised inside a smaller and more 
spacious pit of which the bottom was made up of flat stones.) 
Sometimes a natural recess in a cliff is used for burial (Kafzeh 8, 
Skhul 3); sometimes the space to accommodate the dead was dug out 
of the side of a layer of deposits (Shanidar 4, 6-8; Shanidar 3). In 
two cases bodies buried on the habitation level were covered by a 
stone mound (Shanidar 1 8c 2). Earth mounds composed of cultural 
deposits were probably placed over the corpses at Ferrassie 2 and 
Starosel’e. 

Burials without any grave g<x)ds exist alongside those so provided. 
Furthermore, there are rich and varied grave goods in some burials 
■ebut meagre and insignificant objects in others—even nc) more than a 
single object. This prompts the thought that the Mousterians 
differentiated their approach to the rite of burial. Since they did so 
independently of the dead person’s age and sex, we may suggest that 
not only social factors were influential but spiritual considerations as 
well. The facts in our possession enable us to distinguish a number of 
authenticated cases where the buried person was supplied with grave 
goods: at Ferrassie 5, 3 scrapers; Ferrassie 6, a point, 2 scrapers; red 
ochre powder in the grave (?); Arcy, flakes and animal bones; 
Regourdou, a scraper, nucleus, flakes, bear bones and a deer’s antler; 
at Marsal, numerous Mousterian flints, and animal remains (includ¬ 
ing the teeth of reindeer and a horse, a hyena’s lower jaw and long 
bone, and the metatarsus and tarso-metatarsus of the Keklik bird); at 
Skhul 5, a wild boar’s lower jaw; at Kafzeh 11, the ajitlers and 
epiphysis of the tibia of a fallow deer, a burnt ostrich shell, and a 
piece (pieces) of ochre; at Shanidar 4, flowers and branches (though 
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perhaps these were more of a litter or covering than grave goods?); 
at Teshik-Tash, a bone borer, flakes, animal bones, and 5 to 6 pairs 
of wild goats’ horns—perhaps part of a structure. In addition, a 
number of possible cases of burial with grave goods can be noted at 
Chapelle-aux-Saints, Kiik-Koba, Amud and elsewhere. 

Mousterian burials were often accompanied by other structures: 
fireplaces (at Chapelle-aux-Saints (?); Mouslier 1; Ferrassie 1 &: 2; 
Regourdou; Zaskalnaya Via, b &: c; Shanidar 1, 2, 3 (?) & 9, 
Teshik-Tash); pits (Chapelle-aux-Saints; Moustier 2; Ferrassie 3, 4a 8c 
b, 6 (?); Regourdou;' Kiik-Koba 1; Zaskalnaya Via, b 8c c), and 
mounds (Ferrassie 2, Regourdou). This shows that their builders had 
quite complex conceptions which were then reflected in . the 
I elaborated character of the burial complex. Traditionally, such 
structures have been interpreted as memorial constructions; since the 
pits and mounds contain animal remains, and sometimes tools, it may 
be suggested that these structures were connected with certain 
sacrificial offerings at burial. 

Almost all the basic forms and means of treatment of the dead 
body before its burial had th^<Ejrefore already been worked out and, to 
a great extent, put into practice during the Mousterian era. 
Moreover, almost all the ways and means of burying the body in the 
lithosphere had also been devised and practised. All the major lines 
of development in the “cult of the dead” had been traced. The cult’s 
structure was to a great extent determined by the principle of binary 
opposition, and this can already be easily traced in the Mousterian 
burials: (1) the burial of the deceased or his “exhibition” in an 
unburied state; (2) burial of the entire or dismembered corpse; 
^(3) burial of the whole body or its parts; (4) burial of the body in an 
extended or a crouched pose, (supine or prone, lying on the left or 
right side, with extended or bent extremities etc.); (5) burial in a 
depression or under an elevation; (6) burial with grave goods or 
without; (7) burial with the erection of additional structures or 
without them etc. All these opposites occurred (down to the direct 
opposition in orientations) within one epoch, one population group, 
one burial ground, and sometimes even in one and the same grave. 
There is also an evident opposition of the sexes (of adult men and 
women) in the Mousterian burials. The oppositions and contrasts 
embodied in Mousterian man’s burial practice are clearly expressed. 
It leads to the logical conclusion that palaeoanthropic man had a 
dualist perception of the world and this would underpin almost all of 
subsequent human culture. On the basis of this development—but 
above all, on the very appearance of human burials—we can 
confidently speak of the transition of the Mousterian population (or, 
at the very least, of certain of its socially advanced groups) from 
palaeocultural to neocultural forms of behaviour. By this we mean 
those forms characteristic of contemporary man. Such a transition 
clearly referred to definite stages of human development. It took 
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place comparatively simultaneously, and independently among physi¬ 
cally varied populations. It occurred against a background of relative 
technological uniformity and everywhere took roughly the same 
forms. As a whole, these forms were independent of geographic, 
chronological and other indicators. 

The phenomenon of burial testifies to the emergence of a quite 
new form of behaviour in human activity. It shows this period to 
have been one of the most important stages in early man’s 
development, as he gradually became more humanised. 
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The Historiography of US Foreign Policy: 
Phases and Trends 

Nikolai BOLKHOVITINOV 


As a rule, Soviet Americanists treat the historiography of US 
foreign policy separately, apart from the development of historical 
studies as a whole in that country. Even the university tcxtb(K)k on 
historiography gives somewhat different periods for foreign policy 
studies than for the course of the historical discipline’s overall 
development in the United States. While the concepts of consensus 
and the new conservatism are justifiably placed by the textlx)ok at the 
centre of the US history’s postwar development, quite different 
trends are identified in diplomatic historiography: the schools of 
political idealism (Dexter Perkins, Samuel Flagg Bemi.s) and Real- 
politik (Hans Morgenthau, Rt>bert Osgood); the modernistic, official 
and critical trends; the ultra-reactionary group, etc.* The result is an 
excessively motley picture which fails to establish a firm connection 
between the historiography of foreign jjolicy and historical studies as 
a whole in the USA. Nevertheless, precisely this approach appears to 
hold the most promi.se. 

In this context it would not be out of place to glance back at the 
situation in American historical studies during the transition to 
imperialism and the Progressive Era (late 19th and first decades of 
the 20th centuries). Then professional historians begin to take the 
place of amateurs, research techniques become more highly de¬ 
veloped, the American Historical Association is founded in 1884 and 
the first issue of the American Historical Review comes off the press in 
1895. At the same time, debates over interpretations and a critical 
approach to the past become increasingly common, a development in 
which positivism, the achievements of the natural sciences and, to a 
certain degree, Marxism, play a part. Proponents of what is known as 
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the Progressive, or Economic, trend, such as Frederick Jackson 
Turner, Charles Beard, Carl Becker and Vernon Farrington, become 
the dominant influence in the new, 20th century.^ 

But how do all these processes tie in tyith the evolution of the 
historiography of foreign policy? One is struck by the marked growth 
in professionalism and specialisation that occurred then in the field. 
It was in this pericxl that diplomatic history crystallised into an 
independent branch of historical studies. While in the 19th century 
opinions on American diplomacy were formed on the basis of a 
general text on US history by someone such as George Bancroft, 
Richard Hildreth or John Bach McMaster,^ with the dawning of the 
new 20th century came a score of specialised works on the history of 
, foreign policy by J. W. Foster (1900), Albert Bushnell Hart (1901), 
John Bassett Moore (1905), Carl R. Fish (1915) and others.^ The 
United States’ entrance onto the world stage had stimulated the 
public’s interest in international relations. Leading universities 
introduced special courses in foreign policy, taught by such famous 
historians as Albert Hart and Edward Channing at Harvard, 
Frederick Jackson Turner and Carl Fish at the University of 
Wisconsin. Later, in the 192(Js, the first multi-yolume work on the US 
Secretaries of State and their diplomacy came out under the 
editorship of the young Samuel Flagg Bemis.’ 

This purely superficial, structural similarity is not sufficient 
reason to examine foreign policy studies within the context of US 
historiography in general. Most important are common ideas, and 
here some difficulties arise. Apologias for expansion came to 
distinguish the work of professional diplomatic historians from the 
start of the 20th century onward. All but unanimously they justified 
the Monroe Doctrine and its extension, the dollar diplomacy policy 
towards Latin America, the open door policy in the Far East, the 
occupation of Cuba, the Panama “revolution” and other no less 
obvious acts of aggression by the United States. To followers of 
Turner it seemed completely natural that the process of continental 
expansion culminated in the advancement of America’s “frontier” to 
the Pacific Ocean, the Far East and the Philippines not to mention 
the countries of the Caribbean. This expansionary movement, which 
added territory after territory to the USA, and extended its 
commerce and “beneficial influence to distant lands and peoples” 
was, according to James Morton Callahan, “the great central fact of 
American history”.® 

Theodore Roosevelt’s close supporter, Albert Bushnell Hart, 
conceded he felt nothing but “pride in the purposes and results of 
American diplomacy”.’ At the same time he, like his colleagues, did 
not have any doubts about the fairness of the Monroe Doctrine or 
the necessity of the Spanish-American War of 1898.® As highly 
respected a historian as John Holladay Latane regarded the Monroe 
Doctrine as a sort of blessing for the peoples of Latin America. The 
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Doctrine is to his way of thinking, “a perfectly sound principle and it 
has been fully justified by nearly a century of experience. It has 
saved South America from the kind of exploitation to which the 
continents of Africa and Asia have, during the past generation, fallen 
a prey”.® Can the word “progressive” be applied to these historians, 
who, as is well known, took a critical approach to the past, sought to 
come to grips with its contradictions, realised the need for reform, 
etc.? Here we come close to an explanation for the contradiction that 
has until now made it difficult to understand the evolution of 
diplomatic history and its relation to the main course of American 
historical studies. 

When exposed to careful scrutiny this contradiction proves to be 
imaginary. The fact of the matter is, expansion and reform are 
essentially two sides of the same “Progressive” coin. Theodore 
R<x)sevelt and Wcx)drow Wilson were bourgeois reformers domesti¬ 
cally who openly pursued expansionist foreign policies. Accordingly, 
Charles Beard and Frederick Jackson Turner personified two aspects 
of the Progressive trend in historical studies. It was no accident that 
Turner’s frontier theory influenced not only his expansion-minded 
contemporaries, but even Franklin D. Rtxjsevelt.'" One fact which 
must be kept in mind is that there were many Turner’s students 
among America’s leading diplomatic historians, including Samuel 
Flagg Bemis, Frederick Merk and Arthur P. Whitaker. The expan¬ 
sionist credo of the Progressive school was unequivocally set out by 
Arthur Darling. In the opinion of this student and follower of 
Turner, American expansion was hard and ruthless. But, he 
maintained, it “spread liberty” and deserved to be given a positive 
appraisal. “ 

The apologia for expansion was the primary but not the sole 
feature of diplomatic history in the Progressive period. The critical 
spirit of the time could not but promote higher standards of research 
and lead to the appearance of a number of revisionist works, 
re-examining conventional views on domestic history and certain 
aspects of its past foreign policy. Significantly, at this time the old 
notion of the War of 1812 between Britain and the USA as a struggle 
to defend the latter’s maritime rights and national honour was 
reconsidered by Howard Lewis, Dice R. Anderson, Louis M. Hacker 
and, particularly, Julius W. Pratt. It was, in fact, Pratt who delivered 
the decisive blow to traditional views on the causes and nature of the 
War of 1812 and showed what an important role was played by the 
expansionist plans the ruling quarters in the USA had for Florida 
and Canada.’* From time to time other serious studies appeared in 
which expansionistic and nationalistic ideas were subjected to critical 
analysis. One example is the monograph by Albert K. Weinberg, 
which treated US relations with the Indian tribes "^iis a part of 
diplomatic history.'* 
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A trend towards analysis of rivalry between the powers and, in 
particular, Anglo-American conflicts can clearly be seen during the 
Progressive period. This is especially true of early works by Samuel 
Flagg Bemis, J. F. Rippi, Edward Tatum, et al. ^ Apropos, it was 
Tatum who first put forward the theory that the Monroe Doctrine 
was directed against Britain. Its principles, he said, “expressed in the 
truest sense the republican, national spirit of the time—that pride in 
American institutions and that confidence in America’s destiny which 
permeated the spiritual life of the United States...”.'* 

As in the area of domestic policy studies, the Progressive period 
in diplomatic historiography was marked by the appearance (though 
not immediate) of a number of serious works grounded in a critical 
analysis of the primary sources. One after another, monographs that 
were to become classics by such historians as Samuel Flagg Bemis, 
Dexter Perkins and Arthur P. Whitaker began to appear at the start 
of the 1920s. After Bemis’ famous monographs on the negotiations 
resulting in Jay’s and Pinkney’s treaties came Perkins’ first book on 
the origin of the Monroe Doctrine. This was followed by two other 
extensive monographs, in which he traced the history of the Doctrine 
right up to the start of the 20th century.'® Julius W. Pratt’s books on 
the expansionists of 1812 and 1898, gained wide renown, as did 
Whitaker’s monograph on early US-Spanish relations and his work 
on US policy towards the Latin American people’s struggle for 
independence.This list could easily be continued at length, but it is 
already obvious that the 1920s and 1930s can justifiably be called a 
time when diplomatic history in the USA flourished. The works 
named above are in print to this day and remain among the most 
authoritative studies in their field.'® 

The end of the Second World War marked a turning point in the 
study of history in the United States. During the next 15 years, which 
saw a conservative backlash, McCarthy ism and the Cold War, liberal 
ideas of any sort (to say nothing of radical ones) were regarded as 
seditious. The atmosphere of conservatism and consensus that 
prevailed could not but be reflected in the way foreign policy 
problems were interpreted. In the past, however, this fact has not 
been given the attention it deserves. One of the reasons is, 
apparently, that the main architects of the consensus in historical 
studies—Daniel Boorstin, Louis Hartz and Richard Hofstadter—did 
not specialise in foreign affairs. On the other hand, the most 
prominent diplomatic historians—Samuel Flagg Bemis, Thomas 
A. Bailey, Dexter Parkins and Julius W. Pratt—remained active after 
the Second World War, Their textbooks and studies continued to be 
published until recently. If, however, up to the outbreak of the 
Second World War the works of these masters had reflected 
Progressive ideas to a greater (Pratt) or lesser (Perkins) degree, 
during the second half of the 20th century these authors, adopted 
much more conservative positions. The critical spirit of their wridngs 



could no longer be missed, but the conservative and apologetic 
tendencies grew. The anti-British overtones of Bemis’ work faded 
noticeably, and Perkins started emphasising the deep diverg^ce “in 
the ideological sphere” between the USA and the USSR.^ On the 
whole, these historians, like the authors of the new textbooks on 
foreign affairs (Richard W. Leopold, Alexander De Conde), dis¬ 
played an amazing unanimity in their evaluation of “the Soviet 
threat” and justification of postwar US foreign policy. 

The leading diplomatic historians were able to make the transition 
to promoting solidly conservative views, defending Washington’s 
actions and sharply critici.sing the Soviet Union’s position with 
particular case and speed, as they had always been close to official 
circles, especially the State Department. Like the authors of the 
textbooks, in the 1950s and early 1960s specialists in the Cold War 
displayed almost complete unanimity with regard tf) ifs origins. Books 
by John Spanier, John Lukacs, D. Donnelly and others can be cited.®” 
Lukacs, for example, maintained that the Soviet Union was “the 
principal architect of the Iron Curtain and the Cold War” while the 
US government “halted the eventual spread of Russian Communist 
tyranny” with the Truman Doctrine and Marshall Plan.®' I'he 
champions of the official version of the Cold War included such 
influential historians as William Hardy McNeil, Herbert Feis and 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.®® 

Let us consider the curious metamorphosis that cKCurred after 
1945 among members of the extreme right. Up to the outbreak of 
the Second World War they had been unswerving isolationists. In the 
1950s these same individuals became extreme interventionists and 
advocates of a global crusade against communism. After the war, 
William Henry Chamberlin, who had welcomed the Munich Pact in 
1938, argued that if Britain and France had displayed the necessary 
firmness Germany and the Soviet Union would have destroyed each 
other. It is indicative that Chamberlin dedicated his new book to 
John Foster Dulles, whom he characterised as an opponent of 
appeasement. Even Harry S. Truman and Dean Acheson seemed like 
“Reds'* to the ultraconservatives. This was the point of view from 
which James Burnham’s Containment or Liberation was written; it 
argued that the containment policy would result in defeat for the 
United States.®* 

Extreme po.sitions were also taken by Robert Strauss-Hupe, Stefan 
Possony and other members of the faculty at the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Foreign Policy Research Institute. The works of these 
historians, who went beyond the academic consensus, had, on the 
whole, a serious impact on the general atmosphere of the 1950s. The 
views of rightists were quite frequently reflected directlj^in general 
works on foreign affairs. A particular example is Samuel Flagg 
Bemis’ famous textbook, which equated Yalta with Munich and. 
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ascribing to the Soviet Union the desire to conquer the world, 
justified dealing with it from a position of strength.*^ 

Of course, historical studies in the USA have always been 
characterised by a very wide range of schools and trends. A certain 
divergence in evaluations and views is to be observed in the works of 
the Gold War period, too. The division of diplomatic historians into 
two groups, the Idealists (Dexter Perkins, Samuel Flagg Bemis, John 
Spanier) and the Realists (Hans Morgenthau, George Kennan), is an 
instance which has been widely sjwken of. While the former 
promoted legal and moral values along with “democratic and 
humanitarian ideals” in US foreign policy, the latter took the 
concepts of “balance of strength” and “national interest” as the 
starting point for their arguments. Both, however, resolutely 
defended Washington’s foreign policy. Therefore, what primarily 
distinguished the diplomatic historians of the Cold War period was 
not the differences between them, as has been asserted, but their 
conformism and concerted, undisguised defence of the government’s 
official doctrines and conceptions. It is not coincidence that many 
scholars point to what is known as the foreign policy consensus of the 
195()s. “At a time of sharp confrontation with the Soviet Union ... 
bourgeois historians of various schools and trends bowed to the 
demands of the times and authored the boldest apologetics for 
official doctrines and conceptions. It was a climate favourable to the 
growth of academic conformism.”^® 

Although the division between the realists and the idealists has 
some basis in reality and is widely cited in the literature, the terms 
seem conventional and even a bit forced. The fact of the matter is 
that the realists, who became the dominant group in the course of 
time, never missed an opportunity to allude to idealist values and 
“ideals”. At the same time, even Dexter Perkins and other orthodox 
idealists were unable m confine themselves entirely to the abstract 
and ignore ilie le.ilities of international affairs: “the balance of 
strength”, “national interests”, etc. 

It must be said, however, that the conservative consensus had a 
very definite effect on the way in which many traditional topics in the 
history of US foreign policy from the beginning of the 19th century 
to the mid-20th were interpreted. For example, the economic and 
sectional explanations for the War of 1812, put forward by Julius 
W. Pratt and Louis M. Hacker, were subjected to a determined 
re-examination. One after another in the late 1950s and early 1960s 
studies by Reginald Horsman, B. Perkins, Norman Risjord and 
Roger Hamilton Brown were published, which attempted to show 
that the USA had not had any desire to seize either Canada or 
Florida, but was merely defending its national honour and maritime 
rights. In the spirit of the consensus theory. Brown denied the 
existence of the war hawks or any split in the Republican Party. He 
relegated the very concept of the war hawks of 1812 “to the realm of 
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partisan misunderstanding and historical mythology”.*® From then 
on, historians like R. L. Hatzenbuehler and R. Ivie treated the 
relative strength of the sides on the question of the war as a matter 
of ‘‘party unity”.*’ 

Significant changes occurred in the way in which the history of 
Anglo-American relations was characterised. While earlier, thanks in 
part to the work of Samuel Flagg Bemis and Charles Callan Tansill, 
the emphasis was mainly placed on points of conflict, after the 
Second World War American historians concentrated their efforts on 
showing that a tradition of cooperation, friendship and benevolence 
existed. Much was done in this regard by Dexter Perkins’ son, 
Professor B. Perkins, who produced three fat volumes on the history 
of Anglo-American relations between 1795 and 1822.*® The tendency 
to smooth over Anglo-American differences was clearly discernible 
thereafter, too, in particular in B. Perkins’ book on the Great 
Rapprochement of 1895-1914 and Charles S. Campbell, Jr.’s general 
work on relations between the two countries.*® 

The impact the consensus had can also be seen in the 
interpretation given to the United States’ entry into the First World 
War. This was a topic which occasioned a lengthy and heated debate 
in the 1920s and 1930s. After 1945, however, no prominent 
American historian argued that the United States should not have 
gotten involved in the First World War. The only difference that 
remained was over whether President Wilson had been guided by 
practical considerations or acted on the basis of moral and utopian 
goals.®® 

Important changes in the study of US foreign policy occurred in 
the stormy 1960s, particularly in connection with the unpopular 
Vietnam War, when a group of historians known as the Radicals, or 
the New Left, emerged.*' Without considering this trend in detail, let 
us recall that one of its founding fathers was William Appleman 
Williams, who trained a large number of talented young historians 
during his tenure at the University of Wisconsin. A significant role in 
the reconsideration of the official version of why the Cold War came 
about was also played by Denna F. Fleming’s fundamental work.®* 

Radical historiography really began to flourish, however, in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s, a time which saw the publication, one 
after another, of studies by Gar Alperovitz, Lloyd C. Gardner, David 
Horowitz, Gabriel Kolko, Walter LaFeber, Christopher Lash and 
other young historians who rejected the thesis that the USSR’s 
intentions after the Second World War had been aggressive, and 
embarked on a determined reexamination of the official American 
version of the Cold War. These studies justly pointed out that after 
the war the USSR could not have posed any real threat to the USA 
as the latter had a monopoly on nuclear weapons and a significant 
degree of superiority at sea and in the air. Its economy4iad not only 
been unharmed by the war, but received an enormous lKX>st, 
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enabling it to develop rapidly. Drawing on sources unavailable to 
scholars before, the young historians showed how very unappealling 
US policy was, not just after the war but during it as well. Thus, one 
of the most consistent radicals, Kolko, cited a large body of evidence 
that the United States had pursued its imperialist aims first and 
foremost.*^ 

The radicals re-examined to a greater or lesser extent almost all 
the basic topics in American foreign policy studies for the 19th and 
first half of the 20th centuries; moreover, they invariably focussed on 
expansion, regarding it as the cornerstone of US foreign policy. They 
constantly emphasised the deep historical roots of US expansion, 
citing Frederick Jackson Turner’s frontier theory, etc. Cornell 
University’s Walter LaFeber noted that the land-grabbing the USA 
engaged in up to the start of the 20th century did not represent a 
break in its history but “a natural culmination” of a lengthy process. 
The historian emphasised the ‘‘economic forces” which were, in his 
opinion, primarily responsible for the country’s commercial and 
landed expansion.’^ 

A decade earlier, in the 1950s, LaFeber’s teacher, William 
Appleman Williams had written that capitalism in the USA would be 
unable to develop if the market did not expand. He summed up his 
research in this field in a later, exhaustive work, where he made a 
point of emphasising that the expansionist outlook of American 
leaders during and after the 1890s was actually a crystallisation ‘‘in 
industrial form” of an outlook that had been developed ‘‘in 
agricultural terms” by the agrarian majority of the country between 
1860 and 1893.’® 

Studies that can be named in addition to those cited above include 
Thomas J. McCormick’s work on the American quest for the China 
market at the end of the 19lh century, Ernest N. Paolino’s study of 
the expansionist views of Secretary of State William Henry Seward, 
and Jack Ericson Eblen’s book examining the cruel methods used in 
annexing territory and the autocratic features of their governance, 
starting at the time the United States won its independence.’** The 
significance of this last monograph is particularly great as early US 
diplomacy had not been given adequate attention by the radicals: 
they did not produce any studies of the American Revolution, the 
War of 1812 or the 1823 Monroe Doctrine. 

When dealing with almost any major aspect of 19th- and 
20th-century foreign policy there is now work by radical historians to 
take into consideration. For example, the student of Russo-American 
relations in the Pacific North-West and the history of the 1867 treaty 
on Alaska must acquaint himself with the work of Howard 
I. Kushner, who showed, on the basis of a variety of sources, that 
from the end of the 18th century onward the United States actively 
pursued expansionist policies in the Pacific North-West. If that factor 
is not kept in mind it is impossible to understand the history of 
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Russian America as a whole, and the 1867 treaty in particular. 
Elaborating on William Appleman Williams’ view that Seward and 
those who shared his outlook saw the annexation of Alaska as “a 
stepping stone to Asia’s market”, Kushner justly adds» that the 
territory was sought for its own value as well.*’ 

The views of the radical historians were reflected in new 
textbooks on diplomatic history. A typical example is the textbcK)k 
put together by Lloyd C. Gardner, Walter LaFeber and Thomas 

J. McCormick.'** Certain conclusions reached by the radicals were 
further developed in the book by Th. G. Paterson, G. Clifford and 

K. J. Hagan,*® as well as in Alexander De Conde’s general history of 
American foreign policy, first published in 1963 and revised by the 
author in 1971 and 1978. Although De Condc’s views bear, on the 
whole, a fairly close resemblance to the traditional interpretation of 
American foreign policy, his notes and suggestions for further 
reading include all the main works of the radical historians.”*” 
Considerable space is devoted to the topic of expansion. Though 
academe has made use of some of the radicals’ findings, it has 
sought, as a rule, to rob them of substance and work out a new 
synthesis it considers acceptable. 

Now we come to an important, albeit at first glance fairly 
imperceptible turning point in historical studies in the USA, which 
came during the second half of the 1970s. Initially, it seemed that 
nothing had heralded this swing to the right. Never in the history of 
the American Historical Association had such heated debates 
occurred as did in the late 1960s and early 1970s, when the 
leadership and the organisation’s very existence were threatened. Let 
us recall that in December 1969 Staughton Lynd, an energetic 
opponent of the war in Vietnam, was nominated to run against the 
official candidate for the Association’s presidency, R. Palmer, and 
garnered a quarter of the votes. In December of the following year, 
at the meeting of the Association in Boston a resolution was passed 
calling for the immediate withdrawal of US troops from Vietnam.^* 
The polemics in scholarly journals and books became exceptionally 
sharp, too, particularly over the question of who was to blame for the 
Cold War. Matters went so far that the professional honesty and 
objectivity of historians was questioned; sources began to be checked 
and the accuracy of their use verified.”*^ 

By the mid-1970s tempers had cooled. The new left underwent 
serious change and partially collapsed. Conservative and patriotic 
trends grew throughout the country. This was promoted to no small 
degree by the celebration of the nation’s bicentennial in 1976. Finally, 
there began to talk of a new consensus and post-revisionist synthesis, 
which combined orthodox views with new “revisionist ideas” to 
explain the origins of the cold war.^* One of the most influential 
members of the new trend, John Lewis Gaddis, declared that a real 
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synthesis of once antagonistic views, based on an impressive volume 
of new research, had occurred.^ 

In 1972 Gaddis himself had come out with a monograph on the 
origins of the Cold War where he, on the one hand, disclosed the 
real motives behind US foreign policy and, on the other, defended 
the course adopted by the Truman Administration. As Gaddis saw it, 
the President and his advisers did not even have to do very much to 
gain public support for the policy of containment; opinion through¬ 
out the country and in Congress was, he said, moving in that 
direction before the containment policy received the administration’s 
approval.^® 

At the same time, Gaddis admitted that the USA tried to use its 
economic might to put pressure on the Soviet Union during talks on 
Lend-Lease and economic aid. In seeking a golden mean, one Soviet 
historiographer concludes, he and a number of his contemporaries 
“wound up closer to orthodox apologetics’’.^® 

American historiography has always been characterised by an 
amazing omnivorousness. How sharply the radicals had criticised the 
decrepit cold war dogmas, yet in a few years’ lime almost none of the 
former ardour remained, fh many post-revisionist works the idea of 
Soviet-American joint responsibility for the transition from coopera¬ 
tion to confrontation began to be developed. 

The new post-revisionist synthesis was in many ways reminiscent 
<)f the old, orthodox consensus of the 1950s. Thus, in his widely 
publicised book, V. Mastny openly asserts that the USSR sought to 
guarantee its security by unilateral means from the very beginning, 
and that the West was uncertain where it would stop.^’ While radical 
historians had argued that nations had been included in the 
American sphere of influence against their will, new works by 
G. Lundestad, B. R. Kuniholm, Lawrence S. Kaplan, et al asserted 
that the European, Scandinavian and Near East countries had sought 
out US support.** 

Naturally, the question arises, how does the new consensus differ 
from the old one. It is no accident that the first analyses called the 
new synthesis “toothless revisionism’’.*® Anticipating criticism of this 
sort, Gaddis stressed first of ail that the new synthesis was based not 
on political convictions or personal experience, as had earlier been 
the case, but on systematic examination of the documents. In 
addition, he noted that the post-revisionists give close attention to the 
United States’ use of economic instruments. They recognise that the 
US government has, from time to time, exaggerated the threat from 
without to achieve ceVtain domestic objectives, but the main point is 
that the American empire really existed.®® 

Thus, although the general similarity of the new consensus and 
the old one is scarcely in doubt, certain elements of the revisionist 
oudook found themselves included in the new synthesis. Gaddis and 
his colleagues stress that what we are seeing is a new historiographi- 
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cal trend. Perhaps they are right. Still, this new trend is in many ways 
reminiscent of the conservative consensus of the 1950s. The general 
state of affairs in the late 1970s and 1980s has been conducive to the 
growing conservatism of American historiography. Gaddis himself 
has been affected to some degree. The views he expresses in his book 
on the “strategies of containment” and in a recent article on detente 
published in the semi-official journal Foreign Affairs, for instance, 
are more orthodox than those he put forward a decade before. 
Gaddis is not representative of all, of course. George Kennan and 
Averell Harriman—two of the main architects of the containment 
policy—have taken a more sober and fairly realistic position in recent 
decades. Unfortunately, their views do not form the basis of the 
coalescing new consensus, while the appellation “father of post¬ 
revisionism” is applied not to the highly experienced George Kennan 
but to the relatively young Gaddis.^^ 

There was a time when American foreign * policy specialists 
concentrated on diplomatic history, scrutinising diplomatic corres¬ 
pondence, analysing negotiations, etc. Today American scholars in 
this field have a significantly broader range of interests; they are 
beginning to focus on the reasons for this or that act of foreign 
policy, and study the economic and social forces that determine 
which line US administrations adopt in foreign affairs. However, 
while the radical domestic historians mainly direct their attention to 
the lower classes, the have-nt)ts, and the silent, foreign policy 
historians continue to be most interested in the viewpoint of the 
upper classes, the elite and the groups in power which determine the 
policies administrations .adopt. As for the masses, they are still 
ignored, both by the radical foreign policy historians (Gabriel and 
Joyce Kolko, Barton Bernstein) and by their more moderate 
colleagues (G. Smith, Gaddis, Martin Sherw'in).®* 

Another problem the student of contemporary international 
relations faces is dealing with the great quantity and variety of 
documentary materials available. There was a time when the diary of 
John Quincy Adams was the main and all but sole source of 
information on the preparation of President Monroe’s message of 
December 2, 1823. Now, on almost any topic in the diplomatic 
history of the past 50 years, literally mountains of documents have 
piled up. It must, moreover, be kept in mind that international 
relations and US foreign policy should be approached broadly, from 
an international, not national standpoint and that means utilising 
materials from a wide range of countries.*^ It is not surprising then 
that the state the field is in causes anxiety in the USA. As far back as 
197 V, Lmesi B.. wrote about tbe dedme \u uvtete^t uv dtt^VomaUc 

bistoTy.^^ Ten years later Charles S. Maier called the history of 
foreign affairs the “stepchild” of American historical studies and 
pointed to the lack of recognised masters.®* A numbfer of 
specialists in the field have agreed with this appraisal, 
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respected 

including 



Akira- Iriye and Walter LeFeber. The latter particularly noted that, 
"the once magnificent Foreign Relations series is reduced to little 
more than a sadly apologetic White Paper for the State Department 
because of cuts made by Foreign Service officers...”.” 

Thus, to all appearance it would not be a great mistake to say that 
on the most general level the conservative consensus has maintained 
its dominant position in US historiography throughout the postwar 
period. 
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Militarism and Contemporary Society 

Qaorgt AHBATOV 

Notwithstanding the diversity and the range of problems encoun¬ 
tered by mankind at the close of the 20fh century, the most crucial 
and pressing issue is still that of war and peace or, in more specific 
terms, the problem of curbing militarism. 

History knew no other period when war preparations proceeded 
at a comparable pace, on a comparable scale or with comparable 
intensity, when there were so many people under arms in peacetime 
and military spending was on so mammoth a scale, when ptolitics 
played second fiddle to military considerations, and when war, the 
army, and weapons played such an awesome role in the economy, 
science, ideology and culture. Particularly alarming is the fact that 
over the recent decades the militarisation of the life of society has 
been steadily on the rise. There have been only brief periods when it 
somewhat slackened but this in no way has changed its general thrust 
and dynamics. Militarism has increasingly turned into an ominous 
destructive force, evolving in conformity with its own logic and its 
own laws and, what’s more, dictating that logic and those laws to 
human society. 

A lot, in point of fact everything—the fate of the present 
generation and the destinies of those to succeed it, to chances of 
preserving human civilisation and perhaps life itself on our 
planet—depends on whether humanity will be able to cope in the 
coming decades with militarism. Today, militarism has become enemy 
No. 1 of mankind and the struggle against it has become a most 
important and urgent task facing all the healthy forces in contempor¬ 
ary society. 

♦ * JH 

Militarism is an ancient phenomenon, existing, so to*«peak, from 
time immemorial or, at least, since the emergence of the state when 
the exploitative classes made military force a prop of their dominance 
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and an instrument for achieving their aggressive designs. It reached 
the highest point of its development under capitalism and especially 
at the stage of imperialism. 

In the words of Lenin, “modern militarism is the result of 
capitalism. In both its forms it is the ‘vital expression’ of capitalism— 
as a military force used by the capitalist states in their external 
conflicts (Militarismiis nach atissen, as the Germans say) and as a 
weapon in the hands of the ruling classes for suppressing every kind 
of movement, economic and political, of the proletariat {Militarismus 
nach innen)".^ 

Is this definition of militarism still valid today? Yes, it certainly is, 
although those two functions now take somewhat different and 
occasionally more veiled and sophisticated forms. Militarism and the 
political institutions, ideology and morality it has created foist on 
people a special “siege” psychology, deforming the entire system of 
traditional bourgeois democracy and distorting the normal political 
process. McCarthyism of the early 1950s and the present upsurge of 
anti-communism and chauvinism in the United States are vivid 
examples of how opposition, normal debate, are politically and 
psychologically suppressed^ how the cult of force and militarised 
awareness are nurtured, all this being done on the sham pretext of 
an “outside threat”. 

This indirect influence of militarism is constant and considerable 
and, consequently, often even more dangerous than the occasional 
direct use of military force for suppressing internal opposition. 

When, however, it comes to “immature” capitalism or weak 
elements of the capitalist system or crisis situations in advanced 
capitalist countries, militarism and military force act openly, taking 
the most sinister forms: even terrorist military dictatorships. Latin 
America, South Korea, Pakistan, many Asian and African nations, 
and quite recently Grenada, Spain and Portugal provide graphic 
examples thereof. 

What are the new elements introduced by capitalism in the 
evolution of militarism? In the first place, the scale and intensity of 
militarism’s impact on society, on the economy and politics have 
undergone changes predicated on the progress of military technology 
and the transition to mass armies, that impact evident not only in 
times of war, which was typical in the past as well, but also in 
peacetime. The mass production of ever more sophisticated and 
costly weapons has evolved into a powerful sector of the economy, 
stepping up the militarisation of science and leading to drastic 
changes in the fiscal and taxation systems. Thus, under capitalism 
militarism has acquired still another facet, i.e. a large-scale military 
economy. It has been constantly growing, the more so since military 
rivalry has begun to play a no small part in peacetime as well and 
since the arms race has become not only a part of war preparations 
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but also a special policy, the policy of blackmail, of bringing pressure 
to bear on the adversary and undermining the latter’s economic 
situation. 

The imperialist stage in the development of capitalism has also 
expanded the territorial framework of warfare to the utmost, to the 
extreme limit of world wars. It has confounded the centuries-old 
notions of the front and the rear, of soldiers and civilians, pulling 
huge masses f>f people into its murderous vortex and immeasurably 
increasing human losses. While the wars in the 17th centuiy took a 
toll of three million people, in the 18th century, more than five 
million, and in the 19th, almost six million, the First World War 
alone took some ten million human lives and the Second World War, 
fifty-five million. 

The human losses, sufferings and destructions of the First World 
War were so staggering and “routine .statesmanship” had ended up 
so compromised that not only individual humanists but also the 
broad mas.ses began to realise that something had to be done about 
it. That war was spoken of as the war that would end all wars. The 
expression “the lost generation” was coined; the first major projects 
of overhauling international relations .appeared; and the first global 
international organisations (the League of Nations) were created to 
ward off another world conflagration. 

All this were clear signs of the incipient crisis of militarism. The 
more so since the First World War had already demonstrated that 
what was involved was a socio-political phenomenon going out of 
control at a certain .stage of its development, a pheiutmenon whose 
consetjuences no war-planner could even predict, including the 
accelerated development of the revolutionary processes and the 
victory of the first socialist revolution in history which, apart from its 
principal mi.ssion, the liberation of working people, had turned into a 
kind of punishment of world imperialism for its crimes perpetrated 
during the world war. 

The Second World War demonstrated even more dramatically the 
crisis of the very institution of war as a means and instrument of 
politics. The forces that had prepared and unleashed it suffered a 
cru.shing defeat. The goals the aggressors had projected once again 
proved to be unattainable. Mankind paid a heavy price for the 
political adventurism. But world imperialism uh) suffered telling 
losses for, the Munich scenarios notwithstanding, the Second World 
War that had been conceived as a “crusade” against the Soviet state 
led, among other things, to a universal, worldwide historic movement 
against fascism, and to the latter’s utter defeat, to the victory of 
people’s democratic revolutions in a number of countries, and to the 
rapid disintegration of the colonial empires. The lessons of the 
Second World War spurred plans and actions called upon to avert a 
new catastrophe. International law was amended accotdingly (the 
United Nations Charter and legal norms formulated at Nuremberg 
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concerning crimes against peace, war crimes and crimes against 
humanity); the United Nations and a system of specialised interna¬ 
tional organisations were created. But it became clear very soon that 
militarism had not passed into history with the end of the war, on the 
contrary, it began to evolve by leaps and bounds and in unpreceden¬ 
tedly dangerous forms. 


♦ * ♦ 

The postwar situation is, at first sight, a truly astounding paradox. 
It is precisely when the development of weapons and the means of 
destruction has reached a level which, in the words of Lenin, 
threatens to undermine “the very foundations of human society”® 
•‘and when this very fact has made war senseless and irrational, that 
militarism has reached unprecedented scale. It has permeated, as 
never before, all facets of societal life and has won a clout without 
precedent in peacetime. 

This obvious contradiction certainly has its explanations. 

One of those is that the implications of the emergence of nuclear 
weapons were not immediately fully realised either by the public at 
large or bv political and milifkry leaders. 

Of course, after the tragedies of Hiroshima and Nagasaki people 
were stunned, were horrified and began to think differently about 
war and peace. But they naturally did not realise at once the whole 
magnitude of the change. Partly because those events occurred at the 
very end of the most blootly and destructive war in history with all its 
countle.ss horrors and ravages—the bloody battles, each and every 
|one taking hundreds of thousands of human lives, the devastation of 
Stalingrad, Warsaw, and hundreds of other cities and towns, the 
nightmare of the nazi “death camps” in which millions of people 
were exterminated methodically like “on the conveyor belt”. The 
true meaning of the first atomic bombings was not then grasped by 
all, especially as at that time mankind lived in the hope that the last 
war in history had ended and that the United Nations would not 
permit another disaster to happen. 

Even then, however, those hopes were beginning to dissipate, the 
inertia of thinking was so strong that many still for a long time did 
not see the nuclear weapons as a phenomenon overturning all the 
notions of war, peace and foreign policy. Politicians continued to 
follow the old way of thinking and the threat or use of military force 
was still viewed as acceptable instruments of politics (although the 
Russel-Einstein Manifesto already spoke of the need for new 
thinking). This is borne out by dozens of declassified documents 
concerning military plans hatched by the USA in the years of its 
atomic monopoly and even after it had lost it. 

In this case too illusions were given up slowly and painfully. It is 
only in recent years that the world has heard unambiguous 
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declarations by political leaders, including those of the USA, that a 
nuclear war must not be allowed and that there will be no victors. 

The “nuclear enlightenment” of politicians was helped by the 
very fact of the Soviet Union achieving parity in the nuclear field. 
Also the vigorous efforts of mass public movements and of men of 
science helped, especially in recent years when scientists discovered 
the effect of a “nuclear winter” and proved that a nuclear war meant 
the end of human civilisation and of man as a biological species. A 
significant role was played by the International Physicians for the 
Prevention of Nuclear War movement whose analysis of the 
consequences of nuclear war was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 

The tragedy of Chernobyl provided additional proof, if anyone 
still needed it. Chernobyl brought home to one and all the irrefutable 
truth that there was no hiding from the nuclear force escaping 
human control and that it would spare no one. 

While it took responsible bourgeois politicians' decades to recog¬ 
nise that nuclear war is inadmissible and unthinkable, at other levels 
this process unfolded even more slowly and with greater difficulties. 
This is true, in particular, of the brass hats, of the sphere of military 
thinking where nuclear weapons have long been viewed simply as a 
new weapon, albeit a more powerful one, but not changing the 
foundations of the strategy and the traditional basis of military 
science and art. The entire postwar history of the evolution of 
military thinking in the USA and other Western countries is a history 
of numerous attempts to “circumvent” new facts of life and to find 
“rational” ways of using nuclear weapons, and a way out of the blind 
alley in which their emergence landed the ancient and glorious art of 
military leadership. All that shilly-shallying resulted in the new¬ 
fangled “counterforce” version of the use of nuclear weapons (that 
is, using them against weapons rather than against the population of 
the other side), the “first strike” concept (that is, a disarming strike 
depriving the enemy of possibilities for a counterstrike), the plans for 
a “limited” nuclear war, and so on and so forth. Those “innovations” 
in Western strategic thinking foundered one after another. This did 
not discourage the inventors, however. The impression is that they 
have never reconciled themselves with the nuclear age sounding the 
death knell for a whole historical period when it was possible to use 
war and military force as a means of politics or as the continuation of 
politics, as the classics of military science put it, “by other means”.* 
Despite the growing evidence of this fact and even despite its 
recognition by Western politicians, the means of nuclear warfare 
continue to be improved while in strategy and military construction 
they prefer to act as though everything remains unchanged. It is 
hard to say what is the main reason here—the selfish interests of the 
military establishment or simply the inertia of thinking. The future 
will show. 
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This should not, however, eclipse the serious changes that have 
occurred in recent years, in particular, the fact that not only public 
opinion but also political leaders of most of the powers now recognise 
the unacceptability and inadmissibility of nuclear war. Regrettably, 
this initial step has not always prompted the conclusion about the 
inadmissibility of nuclear war. Strange as it may seem, parallel with 
the declarations by leaders about the inadmissibility of nuclear war, 
the conviction that nuclear weapons are necessary continues to 
prevail in the political quarters of the United States and its allies. 

This became particularly evident after the Soviet-US summit in 
Reykjavik which opened slightly the door to a nuclear-free future. 
But taking a glimpse at it, many Western politicians—and not only 
^ American but European as well—took fright and hurriedly drew 
back. 

What are the true reasons for such behaviour? The answer is not 
that simple or unambiguous. To my mind, with some, it is nothing 
but elementary hypKKrisy. With others, evil intentions, a desire to foil 
any headway in arms limitation and disarmament. It is important to 
see, however, that with many, the reason is one of delusions, 
frequently sincere ones shared in the West not only by many 
politicians but by a considerable part of the public as well. Those 
delusions should be dealt with in greater detail. 

One of them is that the monstrous destructive power of nuclear 
weapons all but automatically rules out any possibility of their use. 
What’s more, by making the Great Powers more cautious, nuclear 
weapons allegedly help also contain dangerous local conflicts in which 
conventional arms are used. It therefore follows that nuclear 
^ weapons are not bad but good and that it is owing to them that 
mankind lives without a world war for forty years now. 

Let us try and see how valid are those arguments. Is it true, first 
of all, that there has been no “major” war for forty years now 
precisely because of nuclear weapons? Since history has no conjunc¬ 
tive mood, this assertion cannot be checked in practice. It is easy to 
imagine, however, that fears of monstrous destructions probably 
played a certain role. But this hardly gives grounds to consider such 
fears to be a reliable, let alone everlasting, guarantee of peace. To 
believe so would mean to ascribe to all governments, statesmen and 
politicians an ability to conduct themselves in such a reasonable and 
rational manner and a gift of prevision which many of them, as the 
record of history (including the history of the nudear age) shows, 
most probably never possessed. Otherwise there is no explanation for 
the many wars, international enses and internal upheavals and for 
the serious mistakes in politics which the 20th century abounds in. 

As regards nuclear war, as a historian 1 would venture to say that 
its prevention over the past forty years has been facilitated not only 
and probably not so much by the governments’ statesmanship as by 
society’s opposition to their actions and occasionally even simply by 
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chance. Let us visualise for a moment a serious malfunction in 
communication during the Caribbean crisis of 1962, a grave mistake 
by a leader or a major internal upheaval (for instance, an attempt on 
President Kennedy’s life, like what happened a year later). Can there 
be any no-disaster guarantee? Can one altogether rely oil a lucky 
chance as a guarantee? 

In the final analysis, however, what is important are not the 
reasons why we have been living without a “major” war for the past 
forty years. 'Fhe main thing of concern to us today is how to live 
without it in the coming forty and many more forty years. For 
indeed even one single “malfunction” now would be fatal, irremedi¬ 
able and irreversible. 

It is absurd to build one’s plans for the future only on the fact 
that there has been no catastrophe in the past. Let us imagine an old" 
man who has fallen ill but does not wish to see a doctor, saying, “I’ve 
lived seventy years with()ut ever going to a doctor and I’m still alive. 
So I will live for another seventy years.” 

Of course, this comparison can be (]uestioned: the destiny of one 
old man is one thing, politics is quite another. What’s the difference? 
In the present political situation many chronic, so to speak, 
age-related ailments of politics are making themselves felt, such as 
the obsolescence of its basic principles, a real “sclerosis” of political 
thinking in many countries, the malignant tumour of militarism and 
the arms race, growing mistrust anti tensions, the prospect of the 
appearance of new types of weapons leading to a further destabilisa¬ 
tion of the situation, the threat of the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons and, the increasing complexity of international relations. 

What’s more, there is not always a lucky charu:e. In other words, 
account must be taken of the fact that, unless something in the world 
changes, the threat of an “accidental” nuclear war will most probably 
grow. It will grow' because of the stockpiles of nuclear weapons and 
their new ({ualitative characteristics which reduce time for taking 
most responsible decisions in the history of mankind and therefore 
compel us to place ever greater responsibility for such decisions on 
machines and mechanisms. The latter, no matter how many times we 
check and rccheck them, are not perfect. 

Such is the tragic dilemma of today. Mankind lives in a situation 
in which the mechanism of “nuclear destruction” is finely tuned and 
may well be set in motion by a malfunctioning computer, a military 
man who has committed an error or a politician who has lost 
self-control. This is why even if we take into consideration that 
nuclear weapons or, more exactly, fear of such weapons have played 
a certain role up to now in avoiding a catastrophe war, we cannot 
indefinitely rely on them. We need other, more reliable guarantees. 

This is apparently felt by many people. Hence the indubitable 
symptoms of a crisis in the “nuclear deterrence” doctrine which has 
so far underpinned, in one way or another, military and piolitical 
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thinking. The crisis is due not only to the fact that many people take 
exception to the idea of peace in conditions when another nation and 
mankind as a whole are turned into a nuclear hostage. Another 
reason is that the objective development trends in military technology 
and, consequently, strategic thinking quite definitely lead away from 
“deterrence”. Take, for example, the creation of means of conduct¬ 
ing a “limited” war, or plans for erecting “strategic defences”, or 
hopes of securing the potential for a first “disarming” strike. 
Weapon systems now in production are designed precisely for these 
purposes. 

Another two misconceptions. One is that allegedly nuclear 
weapons to some extent check the race in conventional arms by 
reducing their value. The elimination of nuclear weapons would 
therefore supposedly result in a sharply intensified arms race in 
other spheres. 

One cannot agree with such a notion. 

First, the emergence of nuclear weapons has, if anything, 
whipped up the conventional arms race, especially since it has 
become clear that a nucleap. war means suicide and that nuclear 
destruction would be not only assured but also mtitual. When all 
doubts on this score were dissipated, the strategy of “flexible 
response” appeared in the US to replace the “massive retaliation” 
doctrine. The “flexible response” envisaged the buildup and, should 
the need arise, the u.se of conventional arms and armed forces. Such 
a buildup has been under way for many years now on a scale without 
precedent in peacetime. A no small role is played here by the 
militarisation of politics and of political thinking, which has been 
greatly facilitated by the existence of nuclear weaponry. 

Second, in our time the very attempt to draw a line between 
nuclear and conventional weapons becomes increasingly untenable, 
for the latter acquire a colossal destructive power, approaching 
weapons of mass destruction in many respects. 

The other misconception is that nuclear weapons allegedly permit 
substantial savings since without them military expenses would 
considerably increase because of the high cost of conventional 
weapons. 

There are certainly no doubts about the high cost of conventional 
arms and of the armed forces. For example, the US spends twenty 
per cent of its military outlays on nuclear weapons and the rest, on 
conventional arms. But^ as earlier noted, nuclear weapons have not 
stopped but rather fanned rivalry in conventional arms, triggering a 
chain reaction of the escalation of militarism. As the four-decade 
record of the nuclear age has shown, the principle “either-or” has 
never been valid here. The relationship has been the exact opposite. 
The nuclear arms race has fuelled tension^ and speeded up the race 
n convendonal arms and in the armed forces. Nuclear weapons have 
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become a detonator in a manner of speaking for the hitherto 
unprec edented militarisation of politics, the economy and interna¬ 
tional relations. That is why stopping the nuclear arms race is the key 
to the solution of the problem of demilitarising tfie life of 
society. 

And here is still another important point. In proposing the 
complete elimination of nuclear weapons, the Soviet Union regards 
this important measure only as a part of a master plan for ensuring a 
lasting peace and international security. Mikhail Gorbachev’s State¬ 
ment of January 15, 1986, containing a programme for eliminating 
nuclear weapons throughout the world by the year 2000, envisaged 
that disarmament would extend to other spheres as well. This is only 
natural for our country has proposed putting an end to nuclear 
weapons not merely for the sake of “sidetracking” the arms race to 
other dangerous areas such as, for instance, chemical or conventional 
armaments. 

The Soviet Union which experienced the horrors of the Second 
World War (which was “conventional” by all modern standards) 
realises better than anyone the dangers of such a war in our time. 
This is true in large measure of the rest of Europe as well, which 
passed through two world wars—and indeed a “major” non-nuclear 
war is hardly conceivable today outside its territory. The Old World 
realises ever more clearly that conventional war is just as unaccepta¬ 
ble as nuclear war. The more so that on the European continent 
there are over 150 nuclear reactors equal in their power to that in 
Chernobyl, a tremendous number of chemical plants, huge reserves 
of oil products and vast burial grounds for toxic wastes—that is, 
everything that makes even a “conventional” war totally destructive 
for modern society. 

The Soviet Union regards agreement on eliminating nuclear 
weapons as a big or, without any fear of exaggeration, a tremendous 
step towards disarmament and demilitarisation in all spheres. 
Without awaiting such agreement, the USSR jointly with its Warsaw 
Treaty allies has submitted far-reaching proposals in the sphere of 
conventional arms limitations. 

Nuclear weapons are not just still another type of armaments. 
They constitute the very foundation of modern militarism. They 
have pushed to the limit the principal internal contradiction of 
militarism, demonstrating the fact that war while acquiring, in the 
words of Clausewitz, its “absolute image” * loses every political sense 
and justification. For it can lead, or rather it cannot but lead, to the 
annihilation of mankind. Those weapons have pushed,-so to speak, 
the centuries-old tendencies of militarism, the army and military 
technology to the last boundary line. Mankind will not«be able to stay 
long at that boundary line from which it can move either into a 
nuclear abyss or onto the path of real disarmament. 
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* * * 


The division of the world into two socio-economic systems has 
introduced much that is new in the problem of militarism itself. 
From the standpoint of the old society, Militarismus nach aussen and 
Militarismus nach innen nave merged as it were. The developments 
following the Great October Socialist Revolution of 1917 in Russia 
showed that in a bid to save capitalism both the Entente countries 
and Kaiser Germany resorted first of all to military force against the 
young Soviet Republic. 

It was already then that the question arose whether coexistence 
and peace between states belonging to two different social systems 
^were possible at all. Socialism answered “yes”, albeit with some 
qualifications linked with the fact that it was difficult then to believe 
that the imperialist powers would leave the Land of Soviets in peace. 
Addressing the Eighth Congress of the Soviets, Lenin said: “The 
imperialist predators will attack us again if there is the slightest 
change in the situation. We must be prepared for it.”® Furthermore, 
imperialist wars were still considered to be inevitable (as later 
developments proved, that'' conclusion was at that time totally 
justified). That is why peace and coexistence (or “peaceful cohabita¬ 
tion”) were at first referred to as a “peaceful respite” while the goal 
of politics was seen in extending that respite as long as possible. 

All this notwithstanding and contrary to the conjectures of 
imperialist propaganda, the unequivocal conclusion was drawn at the 
^very dawn of the Soviet power that socialism advocated coexistence 
and rejected as a matter of principle both war as a means of foisting 
the new system on other countries and the very idea of “export of 
revolution”. Our Party defended such an approach in a fierce 
struggle against “left-wing” Communists and Trotskyites. 

Both in words and in deeds capitalism time and again gave a 
different, negative answer to the question whether coexistence of 
states with opposing social systems is possible, which led to wars, both 
“hot” and “cold”, to an arms race and growing international 
tensions. Normalisation of relations between the USSR and capitalist 
countries and arms limitation proved to be possible only to the extent 
that the possibility of peaceful coexistence was acknowledged. 

Serious changes in this respect began to appear in the late 1960s 
and the early 1970s. Subsequently, however, relations again became 
strained, and the arms,.race escalated. The changes in policy naturally 
were accompanied by noticeable changes in the way the US ruling 
quarters viewed the possibilities of coexistence with the Soviet Union 
and other socialist states. 

American “neoconservatism” of the late 1970s and early 1980s in 
practice turned into militant anti-communism advocating a “crusade” 
against socialist countries, progressive regimes and. movements. 
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Those extremist views became, after the Reagan Administration took 
office, a sort of official ideology and credo of the US leadership. 

The President himself for that matter (certainly with the help of 
his advisers and speech writers) spared no efforts to translate such 
views into political doctrines or, wherever possible, intt) policies. 

Well knt>wn are, in particular, his pronouncements about the 
Soviet Union as an “evil empire”. They constituted a concept 
depicting the Soviet Union in a manner that envisaged quite definite 
relations—ever hostile and irreconcilable, while the only way of 
improving them was proclaimed changing both the foreign policy 
and internal order in the USSR. 

This kind of position was portrayed as “defensive” and substan¬ 
tiated with arguments about the “Soviet threat” and “Soviet 

expansionism”. It was backed by President Reagan himself, not in the 
least with “quotations” ascribed to the founjlers of Marxism- 
Leninism and to Soviet leaders. He was particularly fond t)f quoting 
statements allegedly made by Lenin to the effect that “at first we will 
seize Eastern Europe” and then we’ll organise the “Asian masses” 
after which the USA which “will remain the last bulwark of 

capitalism ... will fall into our hands like an overripe fruit”. This 

“<|uotation” just like others u.sed by the US President are patent 
fabrications, which have been many times exposed by Western 

researchers as well. 

But these fabrications and the bugbear image of the other side 
drawn with their help are needed to justify war preparations and to 
facilitate the militaristic regeneration of diplomacy, economic policy 
and related activities by the US mass media. 

It is on this ground and in an atmosphere of rabid anti-Soviet 
hysteria that the “Reagan doctrine” was nurtured legitimising US 
military support for mercenaries and any armed riffraffs in general 
willing to fight against the legitimate government in countries that 
Washington calls “Marxist-Leninist”. Declaring adherence to Mar¬ 
xism-Leninism a casus belli, the United States has justified, among 
other things, the aggression against Grenada and undeclared wars 
against Afghanistan, Nicaragua and Angola. In November 1986, the 
US President delivered a speech in which he promised, in effect, to 
spread that “doctrine” to the socialist countries of Europe as well. 

True, not everything here has gone according to Washington’s 
plans. In late 1986 the adventuristic “Reagan doctrine”, as is 
generally known, catapulted the Administration into a major political 
scandal, so-called “Irangate”. No wonder. Having flouted the 
elementary rules of international law, the US Administration was 
bound, sooner or later, to violate American law as well and to 
embark on the road of deceiving the US Congress and the public at 
large. « 

The short duration of detente and the rapid return of the USA to 
the cold war policy already made the Soviet Union consider the 
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question whether peaceful coexistence and normal relations with 
America are possible at all, whether militarism, the arms race and the 
threat of war are intrinsic to the social system prevailing there. 

The class nature of militarism is indisputable. Tt>day like 
yesterday militarism is engendered and reproduced by capitalism, 
performing class functions both in the international arena and in 
capitalist society itself. This is all true but there is more to it. The 
elementary equation—militarism being equal to capitalism—does not 
bring us any closer to the main thing, namely, to comprehend the 
ways of waging an effective struggle against militarism, for this would 
lead to the conclusion that militarism and the threat of war can be 
done away with only after the victoi^ of socialism throughout the 
world. Such views, incorrect in their substance, doom to passiveness 
in the struggle against militarism and lose sight of the differences 
and contradictions in the ranks of the ruling bourgeoisie itself. This 
was noted already by I.enin. 

Today the problem of militarism has become even more 
complicated and the infighting between aggressive and moderate 
forces in capitalist countries, more fierce. Not only the steady 
whittling down of the scKrAl basis of militarism but also the fact that 
the war no longer meets the overall class interests of the bourgeoisie 
are becoming increasingly obvious. The reasons are self-evident. One 
of them is that, as history shows, capitalism has had to pay for the 
wars unleashed by it with social upheavals. Another is linked to 
progress in science and technology which has made war senseless and 
suicidal even from the standpoint of the exploiting minority. At the 
same time, scientific and technical progress has opened up pos¬ 
sibilities for settling peacefully many of the problems which have 
more than once triggered wars. 

At this point the question may well be asked: and what about the • 
truly unprecedented growth of militarism in a number of capitalist 
countries, and in the United States, first of all? 

In answering this question it is important to bear in mind above 
ail the fact that political power and its institution, militarism, like 
many other social phenomena, being class-related in their origins and 
nature, can acquire a certain independence. Incidentally, this was 
noted by Frederick Engels in his Anti-Duhring. Today, this relative 
independence of militarism is especially evident. In recent decades it 
has evolved into a potent force in the West, which can sometimes 
effectively act even against the broader and longer-term interests of 
the ruling class as a whole. And we mean here not only the 
military-industrial co*tnplex. That force is not only economic (military 
corporations) or “institutionalised” (the career military and a part of 
the state bureaucracy) but also political, namely those groups of the 
ruling class which are on the extreme right of the political spectrum 
and do not want to give up hopes of using the military muscle for 
restoring historical conditions which have long since passed into 
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oblivion. In particular, for smothering world socialism, if not with a 
“wonder-weapon”, then at least by wearing it out economically 
through the arms race imposed on it. 

But this does not invalidate the main conclusion: moderfi war is 
objectively as disastrous for the bourgeoisie as for all other classes of 
society, and as suicidal for capitalism as for socialism. One cannot but 
recall in this connection a remark by the well-known American 
economist Prof. John K. Galbraith to the effect that the ashes of 
capitalism and the ashes of socialism will all but be indistinguishable. 
The arms race also no longer today meets the interests of a major 
part of the ruling class in capitalist countries. It enriches only a small, 
narrow group of monopoly capital while most of the corporations get 
either only the crumbs of military profits or are left over the side of 
the “war economy”. At the same time, the negative after-effects of 
the arms race such as mounting inflation and budget deficits, less 
jobs and the slowing down of economic growth rates, the disruption 
of normal sectoral proportions, let alone the exacerbation of social 
contradictions, are all felt by the entire ruling class and the whole of 
society. 

Can capitalism give up militarism “in principle”? I don’t think we 
should be in a hurry with a negative answer to the above question, no 
matter how improbable this prospect may appear today. Half a 
century ago the prospects of the break-up of colonial empires seemed 
just as improbable to many people. 

Contemporary capitalism is not likely to give up militarism 
voluntarily. But if it should be forced to do so by economic and 
political realities, by the opposition of broad cross-sections of the 
public and certainly by the policy of socialist countries that does not 
permit imperialism to foist its own “rules of the game” on them this 
prospect becomes feasible. Such a conclusion is consonant with the 
spirit and even the letter of Marxist-Lenini.st theory. Already Engels 
wrote that “militarism also bears within itself the seed of its own 
destruction” and that “militarism will collapse by the dialectics of its 
own evolution”.*^ The dialectics linked with excessive economic costs 
and the menace of unprecedented blotxlshed are inseparable from 
the war preparations and, consequently, rally broad political and 
public forces in the struggle against militarism. 

Now that the world has become such an interdependent and 
fragile one, history raises in a new way also many questions relating 
to the competition between the two social systems. New and equally 
important areas are being added to its traditional spheres such as 
economic and scientific and technical progress, material and cultural 
standards of life of the population. They are being added not by 
someone’s whim but because of objective changes which confront 
mankind with the most responsible challenge in its history, namely 
will it be able to cope with the problems on which depends its very 
survival. 



A broad range of such issues is linked, directly or indirectly, with 
the present state of international relations and with foreign policy. 
Those are, above all, problems of war and peace and everything 
linked with them—the arms race, regional conflicts and crises, lack 
of confidence and so on. There is also the ever more acute problem 
of combating poverty, famine, disease, and mass illiteracy in 
developing nations. Finally, there is the danger looming over 
environment and other global problems. All the above issues add a 
new dimension to the competition of the two systems, namely, what 
ways and solutions will each of them offer mankind. Here, we still 
observe striking contrasts. 

The Soviet Union and the socialist world proceed from the 
premise that old, traditional approaches do not provide a genuine 
solution and can only exacerbate the situation. The USSR has opted 
for a difficult path of search, the path of new thinking and a new 
policy. In 1986 and 1987 it had already taken a number of major 
initiatives which received the broad support of the world public, and 
first of all its programme of stage-by-stage elimination of nuclear 
weapons. 

Those bold Soviet proposals have made a favourable impact on 
changes in the situation, on the psychological incK>d and on political 
thinking in the world community. 

What have the peoples of the world heard from the USA over the 
same period? Regrettably, mostly rehashes of stale topics, such as the 
topics of confrontation and enmity, of the “black and white” world, 
of the mobilisation of the forces of “absolute good” against those of 
“evil and totalitarianism”. The intellectual and moral poverty of this 
ideological and political platform is becoming increasingly clear both 
to the world public and lately to Americans themselves. 

There is still another striking political asymmetry increasingly in 
evidence between the USSR and the USA. We would like to see 
America as a partner, notwithstanding all the differences and the fact 
that many things in that country and its society are not to our liking. 
And on no account do we need the US as an enemy. 

As to the United States, and this is particularly characteristic of 
the present Administration, it, on the contrary, needs the Soviet 
Union as an enemy, and needs it badly. Like the “Evil Spirit” needed 
by a fanatical preacher who strengthens the faith of his simple- 
hearted parishioners with pictures of eternal torments. Sober-minded 
Americans have stressed this many a time. The distinguished 
historian and diplomat George Kennan once said that should the 
Soviet Union suddenly disappear or go down to the bottom of the 
sea it would have to be simply invented. And the reasons are obvious 
because without the image of an “enemy”, without the “Evil Spirit” 
the whole 300-billion military budget would become criminally 
pointless, many pillars of the internal order would start to shake and 
the USA’s current foreign policy would go bankrupt. 



With ideals and political programmes also being a bridgehead of 
competition, we in the Soviet Union might accept such asymmetries. 
But where the new thinking differs from the old thinking is the 
realisation of the truth that by no means everything that is bad for 
the other side is good for oneself and that the problems of peace are 
s<)lved not by the rules ot arithmetic but by the laws of higher 
mathematics and dialectics. 

Not to score a point in the propaganda struggle, not to kntxk 
down the other side but jointly to tackle the tasks on the agenda set 
by history itself—this is how Moscow views the situation. This was 
succinctly put by Mikhail Gorbachev at the 27th CPSU Congress 
when, in answering the question whether the governments of 
capitalist powers would embark on the path of sober, constructive 
assessments of current developments, said: “The easiest thing is tr) 
say: maybe yes and maybe no. But history denies us the right to 
make such predictions. We cannot take ‘no’ for an answer to the 
(juestion: will mankind .survive or not? We say: the progress of 
society, the life of civilisation, must and will continue.”' 

Such an approach follows from a clear understanding of the fact 
that the need to solve the most pressing problems common to all 
mankind should spur the socialist and capitalist worlds to cooperate 
and awaken in mankind its unparalleled forces of self-preservation. 
Herein lies an incentive to finding solutions commensurate with the 
realities of the times. 

New political thinking reflecting the national-state and class 
interests of the Soviet Union meets at the same time the vital interests 
of all humankind. As was emphasised by Lenin, “from the standpoint 
of the basic ideas of Marxism, the interests of social development are 
higher than the interests of the proletariat”.* 

Today the interests common to all mankind and those of the 
working class are merging fully in the sphere of foreign policy. This 
ensures genuine harmony and dialectical unity of the strategy and 
tactics, the form and the content, the goals and the means of Soviet 
foreign policy. It eipially ensures its flexibility and ability to chart, in 
cooperation’with other states, a policy that would resolve problems 
rather than create them. 
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DEVELOPING COUNTRIES: 
NEW RESEARCH 


Developing Countries 

and the World Capitalist Economy 

Ernest OBMINSKY 


An overwhelming majority of newly independent states as is 
generally known rontinne to remain within the framework of the 
world capitalist economy (WCE). In the 1970s and early 1980s crisis 
phenomena in the WCE raised in ail urgency the questitm of its 
impact on the reproduction prcKess in the developing countries as a 
whole and especially on their economic growth rates. At the same 
time, this <]uestion remains one of the least elaborated in literature 
dealing with “external factors” in the development of the young 
states. 


* * ♦ 

The essence f)f the economic interaction of a given state with the 
outside world lies primarily in the conditions of production, in the 
correlation between the national and international values of the 
goods produced, and in the differences in their levels of labour 
productivity. For developing nations this means that, given the 
continued unfavourable lag in labour productivity in comparison with 
industrialised states, they have constantly to pay “tribute” for their 
backwardness in the form of enormous national labour expenditures. 

This kind of “payment” may also occur within individual 
countries where capitalists in a more advanced branch have an edge 
over owners of an industry lagging behind. The total within the 
entire economy, however, remains unchanged, with the class of 
capitalists in the given country losing nothing at ail. When it is the 
nation itself that pays for the backwardness, it can no longer recover 
the funds appropriated by the bourgeoisie in a more developed 
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power. As Karl Marx wrote in this connection, "loss and gain within 
a single country cancel each other out. But not so with trade between 
different countries.... Here the law of value undergoes^ essential 
modification.... In this case, the richer country exploits the poorer 
one, even where the latter gains by the exchange...”.* 

Thu.s, the newly independent countries can .simultaneously benefit 
from exchanges and be subjected to exploitation. Consequently, their 
participation in the world capitalist division of labour is a dual 
process in which they are constantly seeking to increase the 
proportion of the first factor and to reduce the second in every way 
possible. 

The degree of involvement of the newly sovereign states in the 
processes of internationalising economic life increases while the links 
of their most dynamic industries with the world capitalist economy 
become stronger. The externally oriented share of the gross domestic 
product (GDP) of developing countries is steadily on the rise, with 
more than one-fourth of its value nowadays going to the world 
market. Correspondingly, the influence of external conditions on the 
process of reproduction in the developing countries tends to increase. 
By the same token, a differentiated analysis shows that the 
proportion of export in the GDP of variou.s developing countries 
grows unevenly and even decreases in some states. 

The lion’s share of the portion of the GDP in developing 
countries, that participates in international exchanges, is, as before, 
spent in industrialised capitalist states although in 1970-1981 it came 
down slightly from 72.4 to 69.2 per cent in exports and from 72.1 to 
63.7 per cent in imports. The decrease in the share of capitalist states 
in the imports of developing countries in value terms at the 
beginning of the current decade was caused chiefly by the sharp 
increase in the prices of energy resources supplied by the OPEC 
countries. In the natural-material form, however, this import 
continues to play a dominating part. Besides, trade with OPEC 
countries and, for that matter, between the developing countries 
themselves, takes place within the WCE framework and, moreover, is 
controlled by transnational monopolies. The basic development 
trends of this economy originate in the main centres of capitalism, 
which explains the chiefly passive role played by developing countries 
in it. 

It should be noted that the latter’s export is shaped wholly by the 
needs of the WCE while their import experiences more conflicting 
influences, with one part constituting a link in the WCE reproduction 
process while the other is used to counterbalance the impact of that 
economy and to enhance their own economic independence. Besides, 
the problem of imports is closely connected, with that of “survival” in 
the face of the aggravation of economic difficulties. 

The impact of the WCE on the reproduction process in 
developing nations is largely determined by the fact that the share of 
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external resources in the national accumulation of capital is quite 
considerable there. According to the estimates available for the 
developing world as a whole, external sources have provided from 20 
to 30 per cent and in some regions, for instance in Tropical Africa, 
for over a half of all accumulations.^ It is difficult, however, to draw 
unambiguous conclusions about the role played by external sources 
by comparing, for example, the GDP increment in developing 
countries and the net inflow of funds from industrialised stales. What 
is involved here is to a certain extent a lack of legitimate ground for 
comparing such data. Not a few economists have to acknowledge 
that, as a result of their unequal status in the WCE, the developing 
countries have lost much more than they have gained. 

Yet another aspect must be taken into account, namely the 
influence of external funds on the national accumulation potential. 
In some cases they can mobilise local capital while in others, on the 
contrary, deprive it of possible channels of productive application, 
thus decreasing local business activity. Some remarkable conclusions 
in this respect have been drawn by American economist H. Chenery 
who has statistically processed data for 1950-1970. He believes that 
the ratio of decrease in the national accumulation due to the influx 
of external funds has averaged 0.5 to onc.^ In other words, each 
externally provided dollar has reduced local accumulation by 
0.5 dollar (in local currency). 

Of course, the actual absence of local capital in the least 
developed countries makes such influence impossible. In other 
developing states this applies to industries which require technologies 
and know-how transcending the possibilities of local capital. In the 
more developed newly free countries, however, foreign capital often 
takes root and operates precisely in those branches of the ecojiomy in 
which local resources would be more than enough to provide for 
productive accumulation. This is partially evidenced by the export of 
capital from a whole number of developing countries even when 
there exists a local sphere for its application. 

Nonetheless, the above-mentioned difficulties of a quantitative 
analysis of the role played by foreign sources of accumulation should 
not hide the following indisputable facts. Some external resources in 
material form (food, consumer goods, etc.) are meant for immediate 
consumption and their purchase is a must for a number of states 
while others (machinery, equipment, other investment goods, indus¬ 
trial raw materials) are intended to ensure the process of extended 
reproduction and the mtroduction of the achievements of scientific 
and technical progress. Accordingly, developing countries are in¬ 
terested in securing access for their goods and services to foreign 
markets to ensure payments for external resources, increase the scale 
of their production, raise labour productivity, and so on. 

The crisis of the early 1980s conclusively showed that, as they 
ever more deeply got drawn into the international capitalist division 



of labour, developing countries became increasingly subject to both 
structural and cyclical crises in the WCE. Before that crisis, economic 
growth in the newly free countries had been less interrelated with the 
dynamics of production in industrialised capitalist states. » 

I't) some extent such a “decoupling” of economic trends in 
industrialised capitalist and developing countries in the 1970s is 
accounted for by the formation in a number of major newly 
sovereign states of an economic mechanism of their own capable of 
facing up to the competition in the West.'* We are of the opinion, 
however, that the higher growth rates during the period in cpiestion 
indicate rather that the economic mechanism in most of the countries 
whose indices were characteristic, of the developing world as a whole 
was marked by a certain dualism, i.e. while being shaped under 
conditions of a rapid expansion of foreign trade and an unpre¬ 
cedented influx of loan capital from outside, it showed a certain 
capacity to increase the rale of economic growth under such 
conditions. At the same lime it “embedded” its most dynamic 
component in tbe WCE and thereby exposed to greater vulnerability 
than before economic gn>wth in the face of the overall situation in 
the world capitalist economy. 

Figures for the last decade bespeak a closer connection than 
previously of the dynamics of the production index in the 
industrialised capitalist and developing countries. 'Fhis trend became 
particularlv evident during the crisis of 1980-1983 as well as during 
the en.suing pickup in the economy. Developing nations experiencccl 
much greater difficultic's during that crisis than during the crisis of 
1973-1975. As the growth rates in industrialised capitalist states 
dropped in 1981 and 1982, the most difficult years, a similar 
phenomenon occurred in developing nations as well. Corresponding¬ 
ly, economic recovery in the former was accompaniecl by an 
accelerated growth of the latter. The trend towards creating a 
national econotriic growth mechanism is therefore able only slightly 
to alleviate but not head off the after-effects of the crisis phenomena 
in the centres of capitalism. It is symptomatic that the amplitude of 
fluctuation in developing nations is greater than in industrialised 
capitalist countries; the former reached the low point in 1983 (—1.3 
per cent) and the latter, in 1982 (-0.2 per cent). In 1985 the growth 
rates were 3.5 and 2.8 per cent, respectively. 

It stands to reason that the influence of external factors on the 
GDP growth rate varies in individual groups of newly free countries. 
The sharpest fluctuations in the growth rates took place in the major 
oil-exporting countries. The nations exporting manufactures showed 
the greatest adaptability in the course of the economic cycle while 
following the mainstream of the WCE. 

The least developed nations, as was to be expected, had the 
weakest links with it. Against the background of eBbs and flows 
common to all other groups of countries, their rate of growth 



appears sufficiently independent. However, mention should be made 
among them of the group of African states which suffered heavily 
from economic dislocation, natural calamities and so on. Their 
growth rates in the 1980s were virtually at a standstill. The volume of 
per capita agricultural and food output in 1970-1985 .steadily 
declined (on the average, by more than <jnc per cent a year). The 
continuous decrease in the rate of growth of African countries dur¬ 
ing that period was accompanied by a dwindling share of their ex¬ 
ports in the total value of exports of developing states from 11.8 per 
cent in 1970-1975 to 7.5 per cent in 1980-1983. vSuch a significant 
reduction in the funds available U) them to pay for imports along 
with the drop in their solvency resulted in the forced switch-over to 
staple commodities purchased in the foreign market and in a cutback 
in supplies of investment goods to those countries. 

Thus, the tendency towards strengthening the interconnection 
between the rate of economic growth and the processes underway in 
the WCE has so far found its most vivid reflection in oil-exporting 
and new industrialised countries and is less evident in the least 
developed nations. In a good many specific situations, however, 
“lateral movement” is cjiiite possible, with .some (the bigger) t)f the 
first group of natif)ns developing their internal economic territories 
on the basis of the existing level of development of the productive 
forces and finding themselves for a while less interconnected with 
external prtx esses. 'rhf)se of the least developed countries which will 
be of interest to the WCE for a variety of reasons (the discovery of 
new mineral deposits, the improvement of their infrastructure, etc.) 
may witness, in turn, a sharp consolidation of the interconnection 
between the rate of economic growth and external factors. 

For a long time now a subject of much di.scus.sion in developing 
countries is what should be a preferable strategy of economic! grcjwth 
with due account of external factors. Virtually all of those countries, 
in a greater or lesser degree and for relatively long periods, carried 
out a policy of import substitution with a dual purpose in mind—to 
do away with excessive dependence on the import of a wide range of 
goods and at the same time to spur local production and trigger a 
“chain reaction” of growth. This made it possible also to identify the 
constraints of economic growth which are a concomitant of the 
strategy of import substitution. They include the establishment under 
a “protectionist umbrella” of unprofitable enterprises, the tendency 
towards narrowing the home market, the enhancement of the import 
component of manufactures, in some cases the underloading of 
production capacities, and so on. Providing every possible incentive 
for the export of goods and services while paying unremitting 
attention to the possibilities of manufacturing domestic products 
instead of imported goods became the prevalent course. 

This course has its own share of “stumbling blocks”. The newly 
free countries are compelled to step up the development of export 
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industries oriented towards the WCE and essentially unrelated to the 
requirements of the overall development of the national economies 
(as was typical in the past of some industrialised capitalist countries as 
well). Hence both the aggravation of structural deformities in the 
economies of the newly sovereign states, which periodically engender 
rapid growth in WCE-integrated branches (just like the depressions 
generated by crisis phenomena in the world capitalist economy), and, 
on the contrary, the stagnation in many other sectors of the 
economy. 


♦ ♦ * 

It is common knowledge that there exists a positive correlation 
between the growth in foreign trade and the rate of economic 
growth. In the 1960s, foreign trade in developing countries grew 
faster than the GDP. The decline in its growth rate in the 1970s and 
especially in the early 1980s was sharper than that of the GDP. The 
overall picture of the interconnection between these indicators from 
the 1960s to the 1980s is a sort of "trilayered”, with the strongest 
fluctuations characterising exports (from +25 per cent to —12-14 per 
cent), lesser but nonetheless noticeable fluctuations in imports (from 
+ 22 per cent to -3 per cent) and a relatively smaller amplitude of 
fluctuations in the GDP growth rate (from +5-6 per cent to less than 
one per cent). Those fluctuations, however, are quite distinctly 
synchronised. The growth of the GDP is linked more closely with 
imports than with exports. The need to maintain imports at a 
sufficiently high level, despite the drop in export revenues, has 
become in essence the root cause of the rapid increase in the 
financial indebtedness of the developing countries. 

The interconnection between foreign trade and reproduction is 
marked by specific features of two categories of countries which are, 
so to speak, on the extreme flanks of economic development of the 
totality of newly free states. First of all, the group of countries and 
territories which are major producers of manufactured goods 
(according to UNCTAD .statistics, they include Argentina, Brazil, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, South Korea, and Taiwan) should be singled 
out. In terms of both the level of development of the productive 
forces and in the production and export of industrial goods, they 
have outpaced most of the developing nations. The relatively high 
rate of their economic growth in the 1960s-1980s was accompanied, 
like in the group of developing countries as a whole, by a still higher 
growth rate of exports and imports. The drop in the growth rate of 
foreign trade starting from the 1980s was also accompanied by a 
decrease (right down to negative values) in the GDP growth rate. 

Characteristic of the group of the least developed countries, 
which includes 36 nations according to UN-accepted criteria, is the 
particularly weak correlation between foreign trade and the rate of 
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economic growth. They are the only category of states whose import 
is constantly in excess of their export, the gap being covered by 
foreign credit and aid. The economic advancement of the least 
developed countries has always been distinguished by specific 
problems connected with the narrowness of the export base, the 
highest share of agricultural output in the GDP, and dependence on 
weather conditions. Declining exports have led to a sharp drop in 
commercial imports and the depletion of foreign currency reserves. 
In several cases, foreign financial and f(K>d aid has permitted some 
countries to preserve at a relatively high level the rate of economic 
growth, although here it is essential to take account of two factors, 
namely the low initial level of the development of the productive 
forces in the least developed countries and the precipitous decline in 
production as a whole in several African slates which have suffered 
more than others from the drought. 

The significance of the correlation between foreign trade and 
economic growth notwithstanding, it has its share of constraining 
factors. This is evidenced, for example, by the fact that the dynamics 
of the GDP and externaLtradc in the major oil-exporting countries is 
very much like that of the entire group of developing states. It has 
the same “trilayered” character differing only in a smaller decline in 
imports. But it is precisely the group of major oil exporters that was 
not bound by the need to cut imports or to seek foreign loans to pay 
for them in the event of a drop in export revenues until they had 
ran out of the accumulated foreign currency reserves. Consequently, 
there are other reasons for the drop both in imports and in the rate 
of economic growth. 

The point is that the possibility to disregard import expienditures 
stimulated in the 1970s (up to 1980) “extensive” construction of 
various economic facilities in the oil-exporting countries in hopes of 
winning new markets in the WCE and rapidly expanding their 
domestic markets. Hence the boom in the construction industry and 
in the building of oil-processing, chemical and cement plants. The 
crisis of 1980-1983 however showed a deep gap between wishes and 
realities as regards the effectiveness of the facilities built. Even before 
that, as was noted in a report by the UNCTAD Secretariat, 
“expenditure on infrastructure has often been pushed far beyond 
what is necessary to support economic activity”.* At the same time, 
internal trade was severely dislocated because rural inhabitants who 
had streamed to towns and cities settled there and from food 
producers became" its consumers. In the meantime, the crisis of 
1980-1983 and the absence of active demand for the output of the 
new facilities resulted in a sharp decrease in new construction and 
showed that the newly built facilities were operating under capacity. 
These factors influenced the drop in imports, concurrendy increasing 
the share of unproductive consumption. 


IM 



On the whole, the realitonship between foreign trade and the rate 
of economic growth is affected by the extent to which each country is 
able to put to use external resources. In most of the developing 
countries the possibilities of making rational use of imports for the 
purpose of productive accumulation are severely restricted. The 
sharp increase of imports in the 1970s failed to produce practically 
anywhere a stable and adequate increment in the economic growth 
rate. Furthcrnu)re, unlike the major oii-exp<>rting countries, the 
remaining developing nations continued their economic growth in a 
far more strained situation as r<.*gards the payment of the necessary 
import. 

As to countries and territetries with a more advanced industrial 
basis, matters are made easier by the fact that they expand industrial 
production at the expense of the export of same industrial goods and 
enjoy wider “sc*lf-financing” opportunities. Wheie expttri hinges on 
raw materials, the situation is aggravated by the demand for raw 
materials, except oil, in industrialLsed capitalist countries charactcT- 
i.sed by low elasticity as regards both prices and revenues. The 
demand for raw materials there grows at a slower pace than real 
income, with substitutes getting ever broader application. Meanwhile, 
raw materials remain a most imprjrtant type of expoit resources in 
the developing nations. Even if we disregard oil, taw materials 
c:onstiiute over a half of their c*xport value or approximately three- 
fifths if we take into acc.ount the raw-materials component in the 
value added. The unfavourable trends in the raw-material exports c^f 
developing countries, therefore, also affect their economic growth. 

ruble / 

Average Annual Growth Rates of the Import.s 
of Major Commodity Groups (Without Oil) 
by Industrialised Capitalist Countries from Developing States 

(in percentage) 


- 1 

1 

Ftoiii 1963-196.5 
to 1971-1973 

From 1971-1973 
to 1978-1980 

FwkI, beverages, tobacco 

2.8 

0 

Agriciihiiral raw materials, ores and 
metals 

5.3 

0.1 

Source: UNCTAD. Trade and Development Report, 1982, New York, 1982, j). 65. 


The above figures show that even before the 1980-1983 crisis the 
sales of raw materials by developing nations in Western markets 
encountered ever bigger obstacles. Nonetheless, over a better part of 
the 1970s commodity prices were relatively high, which attenuated 
somewhat the negative consequences of the stagnation in the growth 
of the physical volume of commodity exports. Starting from 1981 
however a protracted decline in commodity prices set in. By late 1982 
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they had come down by one-third as against 1980 and, notwithstand¬ 
ing a certain pickup in the course of economic recovery in the West, 
remained in 1984 20 per cent lower than the 1980 level. The growth 
in the physical volume of some exported g<x)ds as a consetjuence of 
the cut in prices brought the developing nations much less foreign 
currency. As for many commodities, there was a drop in both the 
physical vt)lumc and the export cost of the unit of produce. 

Thus, during the 1981 and 1982 crises developing countries 
suffered big losses in the world market. Whereas in the course of the 
1974-1975 recession their revenues from the sales of raw materials 
decreased by 1.5 billion dollars (3 per cent), which was more than 
offset by the influx of long-term foreign capital, in the 1980s the 10 
to 30 per cent drop in export revenues was accompanied by a sharp 
decrease in the inflow of foreign capital and the increase in loan 
interest and dividend payments. As a result, developing nations, with 
just a few exceptions, were compelled to curtail their imports, whose 
positive correlation with the increased GDP has been mentioned 
above. This was particularly true of Latin America whose imports in 
1983 plunged by 29 per cent as against 1982 and by 40 per cent as 
against 1980. 

Sharp intensification of efforts to encourage ex port-oriented 
production in developing countries in recent years shows that they 
pin their hopes, to a considerable extent, on the acceleration of the 
economic growth rate, including the establishment and development 
of export .sectors, and increased revenues from industrial exports. 
However, their atlvancement along this road in the conditions of the 
WCE is attended by tremendous difficulties. 

As a result of the actions by transnational corporations (TNCs) 
and the growing national capital of newly free states over the past 10 
to 15 years, the international division of labour between advanced 
capitalist and developing nations ac(juired new features in the sphere 
of industrial production. The utilisation of unskilled but cheap 
labour as a principal factor ensuring the competitiveness of the goods 
produced by developing nations in the world market led to a distinct 
stratification of barter trade. This is evidenced by the trade balance 
of industrialised capitalist states vis-a-vis developing nations in terms 
of manufactures produced by unskilled and highly skilled labour (in 
billion dollars). 



1963 

1968 

1973 

1978 

1980 

Labour-intensive products 
based on low skills 

+ 1..S 

+ 0.8 

-3.0 

-8.8 

-10.8 

based on high skills 

+ 5.6 

+9.1 

+20.2 

+59.9 

+ 72.5 

Total 

+6.9 

+9.9 

+ 17.2 

+51.1 

+61.7 

Source: UNCTAD. Trade and Development Report, 

1982. 
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Thus, the conclusion can be drawn that at present developing 
countries are competitive in the world market mostly in labour- 
intensive products whose value contains a high proportion of 
unskilled labour. But their attempts to expand the export pf such 
goods to industrialised capitalist countries encounter rigid restrictive 
measures on the part of the latter. According to some estimates by 
Western economists themselves, the losses of developing conturies 
because of trade barriers alone add up to 20-30 billion dollars a 
year.” 


Table 2 


Tariff and Non-Tariff Barriers in Industrialised Capitalist Countries 
Depending on Product’s Degree of Manufacture 
(in percentage) 


Prf)durt 

Degree of 
manufacture 

Tariff interc.st 
rate 

Share of imports 
subject to non-tariff 
restrictions 

Cotton 

Raw cj)tton 

0.6 

6 


Fabric 

7.4 

61 


Cotton goods 

11.4 

57 

Jute 

Raw jute 

2.9 

0 

Jute sacking 

8.3 

44 

Iron, steel 

Ore 

0.1 

17 


Metal 

.5.6 

23 


Source: UNCTAD. Trade and Dei'elapment Report. 1984, New York. 1984, Tab. D-9. 


Goods with a higher value added by manufacture also encounter 
considerable obstacles. As a product passes from the raw-materials 
stage to finished goods, protectionism on the part of industrialised 
states also grows, erecting additional obstacles to expanding the 
industrialisation basis in developing nations and stepping up their 
economic growth rales. Such obstacles are predicated, among other 
things, on the policy of structural changes in the industrialised 
capitalist economies. To a certain extent, they are both a means of 
effecting, and a result of, such changes. 

In this context, mention should be made of a feature of TNC’s 
activities that has a bearing on foreign trade and economic growth in 
newly free countries. In their operations, those corporations are 
known to be motivated by profit-making considerations rather than 
by considerations of economic advancement of the host country. The 
ultimate TNG orientation on maximum profits particularly clearly 
manifests itself when one branch or another runs into snags. Unable 
to withstand competition with the West’s powerful industrial {K>tential 
and being by and large cut off from its markets by protectionist 
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measures, the weak economies of the developing countries suffer 
much heavier losses in case of an unfavourable situation in the world 
market. It is precisely in such conditions that the TNCs step up their 
manipulations against the newly sovereign states. For instance, 
measures taken by the West to discriminate against labour-intensive 
branches of the agro-industry in developing nations and to moder¬ 
nise their own production in order to enhance their competitive 
stance have resulted in the relocation of coiporalion capital from 
developing countries, in its “dc-invesiment”. This in turn adversely 
affects the exports and the productive accumulation in newly 
independent states. 


♦ * ♦ 


The main object of receiving foreign loans, credits and invest¬ 
ment is to build up resources for productive investment. The specific 
features of the national economics of developing countries and their 
position in the WCE however make it more difficult to secure an 
effect that would permit speeding up the growth rate and meeting 
the debts without undue strain. Of great significance in this respect 
are naturally the terms of obtaining foreign funds. 

Obviously, a positive correlation of external resources and 
economic growth will be achieved if actual returns on foreign 
borrowings exceed the real rate of interest on debt-service payments. 
Most of the developing nations, however, view the contradiction 
between the settlement of debts and the need to maintain the GDP 
growth rate as all but unsolvable. While stable development 
presupposes a gradual decline in the share of foreign indebtedness in 
proportion to the GDP, this ratio in newly free natitnis has been 
reversed, which is evidenced by the following figures (percentage): 


Years 

Debt to GDP ratifi 

Years 

Debt to GDP ratio 

1973 

16.6 

1979 

22.7 

1974 

16.3 

1980 

25.8 

1975 

18.3 

1981 

28.8 

1976 

20.5 

1982 

33.0 

1977 

22.1 

1983 

35.7 

1978 

23.7 

1984 

35.9 



1985 

36.4 


Source; World Economic Outlook, 1982, Washington, 1982, p. 171; World Economic 
Outlook, 1985, W'ashington, 1985, p. 104. 


The impossibility for developing nations to cover their deficit of 
current accounts in the 1970s through their own efforts was offset by 
the stepped-up activities of foreign banks whose role in external 
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financing substantially grew. For example, despite the 1974-1975 
crisis in industrialised capitalist countries and the export slump in 
developing countries, the import capabilities of the latter did not 
suffer since credits from loan institutions were assured. As result, 
the growth rate in developing states bore a clearly independent 
character vis-a-vis the growth rate in industrialised capitalist coun¬ 
tries. 

Over the period 1970-1981, the share of commercial banks in the 
external financing of the deficit of current accounts in oil-importing 
developing countries grew from 30 lo 50-odd per cent. At the same 
time, the share of financing within the framework of the West’s 
official “aid” decreased from 22 to 12 per cent. 'Fhe new external 
financing structure in developing nations dramatically heightened 
their vulnerability to the fluctuations of “floating” exchange rates 
and interest rates. The lack of clarity regarding the volume of 
external payments adversely affected the possibilities of planning 
economic growth rates. 

The hopes pinned by developing countries on using the new IMF 
(International Monetary Fund) means of payment, i.e. SDR (special 
drawing rights), for covering the deficits, fell through. Whereas in 
1972 the share of the latter in the world currency reserves was 7.8 
per cent, in 1985 it was only 4.3 per cent. 

The rapid growth of the debt to private ft)reign banks was 
evident mainly in the more developed of the newly free countries. 
For example, in early 1982 the ratio of the private debt to the GDP 
in those countries was 9 per cent and of the “soft” debt, from I to 3 
per cent, while the respective indicators for the least developed 
countries were 2 per cent in the former case and up to 17 per cent in 
the latter.’ 

Thus, the above-mentioned increased correlation between the 
economic growth rate of the more advanced out of the newly 
sovereign states and the dynamics of their foreign economic relations 
is also predicated ()n their greater involvement in the private sector 
of the international financial system. The growing indebtedness 
compels developing countries tt> allocate an ever bigger portion of 
funds for paying interest on loans and not for ac(]uiring essential 
(including investment) goods. According to UNCTAD data, in 
1982-1985 such payments amounted to 192 billion dollars. It should 
be taken into account that in the tourse of negotiations with Western 
creditors dozens of developing nations secured a postponement of 
debt payments. Interest payments on loans in 1985 swallowed 13.8 
per cent of the value of all exports from developing countries. 

The intensifying influence of the problem of foreign debt 
payments on the economic development of the newly sovereign states 
has become particularly dramatic since the early 1980s when its 
reverse correlation with economic growth rates became evident. As 
was noted in the Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to 
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the 27th Party Congress, together with the profits shipped out yearly 
from the developing countries, the accumulated debt means just one 
thing: the prospects for their development have shrunk, and further 
aggravation of the already grave social, economic, and other 
problems is inevitable.® 

As the crisis of 1980-1983 became deeper and the financial 
situation of the developing countries became increasingly worse, the 
possibilities of private crediting as well as the inflow of direct private 
investment sharply decreased. At the same time, there was an 
increase in the u.se of IMF credits with a concurrent stagnation of 
state-spt>nsored “aid” (see Table 3). 


Table 3 

Financing of the Deficit of the Balance of Payments 
on Current Account in Developing Countries 
(in hillion dollars) 



1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

Private sources 

Including: 

38.0 

.40.4 

38.7 

48.4 

27.5 

22.0 

19.8 

19.2 

direct invc.stnient 

7.4 

9.8 

9.9 

14.1 

11.8 

9.0 

7.8 

8.3 

long-term credits 

29.1 

23.4 

22.8 

40.9 

29.7 

25.0 

21.3 

22.8 

sh<)rt-terrn capital 
credits aiul transfers 

1.5 

7.2 

6.0 

6.6 

-14.0 

-12.0 

-9.3- 

-11.9 

along the state lines 

22.4 

29.6 

.38.7 

40.4 

42.0 

42.0 

35.0 

30.0 

IMF credits 

-0.4 

0.5 

1.9 

5.4 

5.5 

11.0 

10.2 

6.1 


* Without major oil fxporicrs. 

Source: World Economic Outlook, 1935, Washington, 1985, p. 117; L'N World Economic 
Survey. 1984, New York, 1984, p. 47. 


As a result of decreased private credits and a concurrent growth 
of indebtedness, in contrast to the 1974-1975 crisis, developing 
countries were unable in 1980-1983 to maintain the earlier rate of 
increment in imports and in the GDP. Against the background of the 
overall deterioration of the economic situation, attention is drawn to 
the large-scale outflow of short-term private capital from them in 
1982-1985, which, as is stressed in the UN World Economic Survey, 
“represented many and widespread private decisions in developing 
countries to transfer personal wealth on a temporary basis to the 
developed market economies, particularly the United States”.® 

Underlying the stagnation of the state-sponsored financial assis¬ 
tance is the steady decreases in the US official “aid” from 0.32 per 
cent of the gross national product (GNP) in 1970 to 0.27 per cent in 
1983. The lack of progress in meeting the demands of the 
developing countries that the volume of state-sponsored assistance on 
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the part of the industrialised capitalist countries be increased at least 
to the level of 0,7 per cent of the GNP has had a negative impact on 
the economic advancement of the newly independent states. 

At the same time, the outflow of capital from those countries in 
the form of TNG profits and dividends is enormous. Whereas in 
1970, according to the far from complete IMF data, it was 5,7 billion 
dollars, in 1980 it amounted to 15.8 billion. In all, from 1970 to 1983 
the outflow added up to some 102 billion dollars. Considering the 
tremendous hidden outflow of capital through intracompany chan¬ 
nels owing to the manipulation of prices on finished product 
components, this figure would go up several times. It is not 
fortuitous that Western representatives are strongly opposed to 
carrying out within the framework of the UN a comprehensive study 
of the mechanism and volume of the outflow of capital from 
developing countries. 

Since the current trends in the WCE not only fail to ensure a 
“favourable environment” for speeding up economic growth rates of 
the newly free states but, what’s more, erect further, hard-to- 
overcome obstacles in the way, it is imperative to find new 
approaches to tackling this issue. 

There arc numerous computations establishing the best p()ssible 
external conditions for accelerated growth designed to ensure that 
the gap between industrialised and developing countries acquire a 
steady downward trend. The main factor here is the need to stop the 
arms race. Of interest in this respect is a recent UNCTAD study 
which compares the actual economic grttwth rates, their extrapolation 
under conditions of the maintenance of the existing trends as well as 
the possibilities of growth in the event of disarmament. The study " 
findings are presented in a summary form in I’able 4. 

Table 4 

Actual and Forecasted Average Annual Growth Rates 
of the Gross National Product 
(in percentage) 


Countries 
and regions 

1975- 

-1982 

Extrapolation of 
the existing trends 
for 1982-1990 

Possible imremeiit 
in 1982-1990. 
given disarmament 

Advanced 
capitalist states 

2.7 

2.6 

3.8 

Developing countries 

4.4 

3.8 

7.8 

including: 

Latin America 

4.0 

2.8 

7.1 

Tropical Africa 

3.4 

1.8 

7.0 

South Asia 

4.1 

4.1 

6.9 

South-East and East Asia 

7.8 

6.4 

7.7 


Source: Trade and Development. A UNCTAD Review, 1984, No. 5, p. 85. 
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T|je above data show that the present trends in the WCE do not 
promise developing nations any change for the better. On the 
contrary, if they continue in future, economic growth will slow down 
still further and, taking into account population growth, it can drop 
to negative values in the countries of Africa and Latin America. 
Favourable prospects for all regions of the developing world are 
opened up only under conditions of the effective halting of the arms 
race and general disarmament. 

To sum up, the WCE impact on the reproduction process in the 
developing countries as a whole and on their economic growth rates 
is determined by such baseline factors as the increase of their GDP 
share drawn into international exchange, better opportunities for 
realising a greater portion of that share in industrialised capitalist 
states, and the considerable role played by foreign resources in the 
national accumulation of capital. 

♦ * ♦ 

Summarising the foregoing, one can say that, on the whole, with 
each new spurt in the development of the productive forces the 
newly free countries are increasingly drawn into the international 
division of labour, thereby heightening the vulnerability of their 
economies to the overall situation within the WCE and to cyclical and 
structural crises. Figures for the last decade show the growing 
dependence of production indices in developing countries on the 
level of business activity in the main centres of capitalism. 

The positive correlation between the growth of foreign trade and 
the economic growth rate of the newly free countries has itn 
constraint. On the one hand, the difficulties typical of developing 
countries in harnessing external resources substantially narrow down 
the possibilities of rational use of imports for productive accumula¬ 
tion. On the other, the demand for raw materials in the industrial¬ 
ised states goes up at a slower pace than their real incomes. The 
dynamics of prices of raw materials which continue to be a major 
export resource of the developing nations was characterised in 
1975-1985 by a predominantly downward trend. The processes 
under way in the world capitalist market, the protectionist policies of 
the industrialised capitalist states, and global actions of the TNCs 
largely account for the difficulties encountered by newly free 
countries in their attempts to solve the problem of accelerating the 
economic growth rate by means of stepping up industrial exports. 

As was noted at ^ the 27th CPSU Congress, “unequal trade, 
manipulations and arbitrary actions regarding interest rates and the 
pump of the transnational corporations are being used to one and 
the same end”.‘® Under the existing conditions, international trade, 
financing and other external factors do not ensure maintenance of a 
stable growth rates of developing nations. Of course, much depends 
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on those countries themselves, their successes of failures in the 
process of using both their own and external resources. However, the 
aggravated problems of financing development, and the difficulties 
in selling goods in foreign markets have sharply restricted^the range 
of measures available to developing countries for overcoming the 
stagnation. At the same time, thouse countries are faced with the 
urgent need to respond to the effect of factors rooted in the 
operation of the WCE as well as in the international trade, economic 
and financial policy of the capitalist world. The position of the 
socialist community countries on this and some other aspects of the 
problem under discussion has been clearly stated in a dcKurnent 
adopted by the Political Consultative Committee of the Warsaw' 
Treaty Member States at its Berlin Session (May 28-29, 1987). The 
document is entitled “On the Overcoming of Underdevelopment and 
Establishment of a New International Economic Order”. 

Realisation of the hopes of the newly free countries that the world 
economy will make a greater contribution to stepping up their 
economic growth rates largely depends on progress in the efforts to 
democratise international economic relations and on the effective 
halting of the arms race. The major initiatives by the Soviet state, set 
forth in the documents of the 27th CPSU Congress, in the Statement 
by the General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, Mikhail 
Gorbachev, of January 15, 1986, and in the Soviet Government’s 
Memorandum “International Economic Security: an Important 
Condition of Healthy International Economic Relations” of 
January 26, 1986, show the real road tt>wards establishing a 

comprehensive system of international security ensuring the most 
favourable conditions for economic advancement of the entire world 
community, including the developing countries. 
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DIALOGUE 


Culture: Greater Dependence 
Means 

Greater Independence 

From the editors: Below is an interview given by Academician Dmitri Likhachev to 
Victor Erofeyev of the Voproay Utmratury (Problems of Literature) journal. 


Erofeyev: You have always opposed the notions that Old Russian 
literature was “backward”, “derivative”, “retarded” and artistically 
“weak”. What has prompted these notions and can it be said that 
they have by and large been overcome? 

Likhachev: I would like to divide your question into several 
questions requiring separate answers. Does Old Russian literature 
lack “independence”? Not only any literature but any culture is 
“dependent”. Genuine cultural values are only engendered in contact 
with other cultures, they grow up on a rich cultural soil and take into 
account the experience of neighbours. Can a seed germinate in a 
glass of distilled water? It can, up to a point, but when the force 
contained in the seed has spent itself, the plant quickly perishes. It is 
clear that for any culture greater dependence means greater 
independence. Russian culture (including, of course, literature) has 
been lucky. It grew up on a wide plain open to the East and West, 
North and South. It has its roots not only in the indigenous soil, but 
also in Byzantium, and through it, in the Greaco-Roman world, in 
the Slavic south-east of Europe (notably Bulgaria), in Scandinavia, in 
the multitude of peoples of Old Rus which included the Finno-Ugric 
peoples (Chud, Merya, and Ves joined the military campaigns of the 
Russian princes), and the Turkic peoples. In the llth-12th centuries 
Rus had close links with the Hungarians and the Western Slavs. All 
these contacts grew more extensive in time. The mere mention of the 
peoples which had contacts with us goes a long way to prove the 
strength and independence of the Russian culture which managed to 
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borrow a great deal from them and yet remain itself. What would 
have happened if we had been separated from Europe and the East 
by a Great Wall of China? We would have remained a cultural 
backwater. • 

Is Old Russian literature “backward"? We first have to ask 
ourselves, what does “backwardness” mean? Are we talking about 
some kind of a race? But in that case there has to be a start, certain 
conditions, etc. But the peoples of Europe all belong to different age 
groups, and the date of our birth is not always clear. Byzantium and 
Italy grew out of the Classical Antiquity, but we began our 
development later and under different conditions. 

The third notion is that Old Rus^sian culture was “retarded". That 
is to some extent true, but it is a feature of development that cannot 
be a subject of value judgements. For example, we did not have such 
a swift transition from the Middle Ages to the Modern Times as, say, 
Italy. Italy had an era of the Renaissance, while we had certain 
phenomena of the Renaissance which stretched over several centuries 
down to Pushkin. Our Renaissance was “tardy”, which was why the 
struggle for personal self-expression in culture was particularly 
intense and arduous as manifested in the 19th- century literature. 
Was it good or bad? 

The fourth notion in that Old Russian literature was “artistically 
weak". Every culture has its merits. Old Russian culture had 
powerful architecture, the visual arts and, as is now becoming clear, 
music. And literature?Its literature was peculiar. The publicistic and 
moral message and the richness of language in old literary works are 
extraordinary. 

So, you see, it is a veiy complex matter. 

Q.: You write: “I love Old Rus. But my love is different from that 
of the Slavophiles some of whom tended to idealise Old Rus. The 
Slavophiles do not notice any shortcomings. They admire the beauty 
of Old Russian life which was indeed beautiful in some ways, but 
ugly in other ways.” (Russian Culture. Past and Future. A Collection 
of Articles and Essays, Leningrad, 1985, p. 75, in Russian). In what 
ways was life in Old Rus beautiful and in what ways was it ugly? 

A.: The beauty of Russian life lies above all in Beauty itself, in its 
aesthetic principle. The human brain craves employment. If it is less 
preoccupied with the natural sciences than in other countries, it 
compensates by introducing the aesthetic element in everyday life 
wherever possible. This is witnessed not only by objects of art but by 
the household utensils found by archaeologists. The layman’s idea 
that Old Russian life was “uncultured” is wrong. Listen to old folk 
songs, look at the elaborate rites, read the words of the wedding 
songs, and look at the old rules of courtesy. It was only in the 16th 
and 17th centuries that growing poverty and rightlessftess debased 
the people. Serfdom and despotism are to blame for the coarseness 
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of an impoverished people. And yet beauty survived wherever it was 
possible even in the 16th and 17th centuries. The Russian North, 
which escaped serfdom, proves my point, which is basically this: an 
established way of life encourages artistic attitudes and creates the 
“period style”, which is what I mean by the beauty of everyday life. I 
am running the risk of being misunderstood. 1 think I should 
elaborate on this point in a future work. 

Q.: In the same book you write: “Yes, the voice of our mediaeval 
literature is not loud. What Old Russian literature is about to tell 
us does not bear the imprint of an individual genius. There are no 
towering authors in Old Russian literature. It did not produce 
Shakespeares or Dantes. It is a chorus with few or no soloists and in 
which the unison prevails” (pp. 77-78). Why is the “voice” of Old 
Russian literature so “subdued”? On the other hand, doesn’t the 
work of Avvakum bear the mark of individual genius? 

A.: I do not mean it as criticism. Loudness can sometimes be 
irritating. I have always preferred poetry that speaks in a soft voice. 
Talking about the “subdued” beauty of Old Russian art, I am 
reminded of a conference .on Old Russian literature at the Pushkin 
House. Some papers dealt with Old Russian music. Among the 
speakers was the late Ivan Zavoloko. He was an Old Believer, a 
graduate of the Karlov University of Prague, a great connoisseur of 
languages and classical European music and the different manners of 
singing. He also knew' and loved Old Russian singing. And he gave 
us a demonstration how to sing according to the Old Russian 
mensural system of notation. In Old Russian singing you were 
supposed to sing in a quiet voice and not to allow it to rise above the 
chorus. And he sang several songs of the 16th and 17th centuries. 
He sang alone as if he were part of a chorus. His singing was soft, 
calm and introspective. It was in striking contrast to the way some 
modern choirs perform Old Russian songs. 

And in literature, too, authors kept a low profile. This is a kind of 
beauty that does not leap out at you. Think of The Tale of Bygone 
Years about the death of Prince Oleg, the story of Batu seizing the 
city of Ryazan, the story of Pyotr and Fevronia of Murom. There are 
many such understated, “quiet” stories which had a powerful effect 
on readers. 

As for Avvakum, he was on the threshold of the Modern Times. 

Q.: Can it be said that the age of The Lay of Igor’s Host has been 
established? Is there ^a possibility of the argument about the dating 
being reopened? 

A.: No serious scholars challenge the fact that The Lay was 
written at an early period but there are a good many dilettantes 
around and you never know what they are going to spring on you. 
Those who really love The Lay of Igor’s Host can discover many new 
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things about it and thus contribute to scholarship. But lovers and 
dilettantes are different breeds of people. 

Q.: Judging from the book Humour in Old Russia, our ancestors’ 
laughter was somewhat mirthless. Sometimes it has a spiift-chilling 
effect. Why is that? A feeling that life could not be changed for the 
better in the historical conditions of the time—in that case laughter 
was the last and desperate vehicle of social protest. Or does it have a 
deeper religious and philosophical foundation: life is basically sinful, 
hence it is to be exposed for what it is. 

A.: L,aughter is a very complex phenomenon. Laughter is what 
differs man from animal in the first place. Laughter is different 
among different peoples, in different milieus and at different times. 
I cannot give you a short answer to the question about humour in 
Old Russia. That could only be done in another special treatise. 

Q.: In connection with the previous question, I 4vouId like to ask 
you a more general question about the role of the Orthtxlox Church 
in Old Russian culture. 

A.: Why are you linking the role of the Orthodox Church to the 
question of laughter? The connection is very tenuous. The role of 
the Orthodox Church in Old Rus was colossal. Those who deny this 
evident fact do not believe what they are saying, and they are 
mistaken if they feel that they should and arc “required” to say so. 

Q.: “Lack of literary connections with Asia is a striking feature of 
Old Russian literature”. This is what you write in The Poetics of Old 
RtLssian Literature (Leningrad, 1967, p. 13, in Russian). And yet 
Russian national character reveals some features that differ it from 
the European mentality. I'o put it in a more general (and somewhat 
simplified) way, I am referring to its contemplative character, its 
attitude to “the material world", to time, the gain motive, its 
treatment of “fools” as wise men. And of course, to our amazing 
patience. These and other non-European features have been 
reflected in our folklore and literature. Where did they come from? 
Is it true that the East has had no influence on us? 

A.: These are very complex questions. A full and well-argued 
answer could only be provided in a philosophical treatise on the 
history of the culture of Old Rus. In The Poetics of Old Rtissian 
Literature I argue that Oriental narrative plots, if they reached us at 
ail, came via the West, and we did not have direct translations from 
the Oriental languages. It has to be borne in mind that Byzantium, 
Georgia and Armenia are not part of the East. It is only due to a 
long-standing misconception that Byzantine art is included in the 
Oriental section at the Hermitage Museum in Leningrad. As for the 
“traits of Russian character” that you have mentioned, even if we do 
recognise that they exist, why should we think of them as “Oriental”? 
From which Oriental peoples did they come? Our contacts with the 
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East .were largely through the merchants and conquerors, and these 
two categories of Eastern p>eoples possessed features directly opposite 
to those you have mentioned. They had a lust for gain, for wealth, 
were exceedingly active and impatient, etc. The traits you have 
mentioned have not necessarily come from the East, and anyway, 
why should they have come from anywhere? There was a lot in 
Russian history and Russian culture that could have made it possible 
for these traits to be born on indigenous soil. And why do you think 
that these traits are peculiar to the Russians? It is an old 
misconception. The Russian national character is very diverse. In 
judging it, one should invoke personalities as widely different as 
Avvakum and Stepan Razin, Pushkin and Dostoyevsky, Lobachevsky 
and Mendeleyev, to mention just some. None of them can be 
discounted in considering the Russian national character. The 
character of the Russian is broad, and the character of the Russian 
people is still broader. This is what makes the phenomenon of the 
Russian national character so important. 

Q.: Is Russian culture in its entirety part of the European culture 
or are these two cultures which constantly influence each other? 

A.: I have already partly answered that question. Russian culture 
is a European culture. 

Q.: In your works you frequently quote from Chaadayev. What is 
your attitude to that man? Why does he remain such an enigmatic 
figure to this day? Why not publish his philosophical letters in the 
“Literary Monuments” series? 

A.: It’s a disgrace to hide Chaadayev from the public. Those who 
do it probably have a sneaking feeling that Chaadayev “is right” in 
negating the significance of Russia. Can’t they understand that 
Chaadayev was writing with anguish, and he was deliberately stirring 
up this anguish in hope to be proved wrong? Russian historians have 
been working to disprove him for more than a hundred and fifty 
years. 

Q.: What was the historical significance, for Russian culture, of 
the argument between the Westernisers and the Slavophiles in the 
19th century? What in your view was the essence of this argument? 

A.: You are provoking me into making bold statements on basic 
questions of Russian culture. I’ll try to be l^ld. The Westernisers and 
the Slavophiles were similar in that both were ignorant of Old 
Russian culture (an ignorance pardonable in their time) and both 
opposed (wrongly) th£ cultures of Old Rus and Modern Russia. This 
opposition was begun by Peter the Great himself. He needed to 
oppose his cause to Old Rus in order to give an impetus to his 
reforms and to justify the determined and ruthless way in which he 
went about implementing it. But his reforms did not signify a break 
with the past. I have made this point in a special article. Peter’s 
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reforms were engendered by the processes which had been going on 
throughout the 17th century. Peter and his associates had been 
brought up in Moscow. Peter changed all the trappings of Russian 
culture; the military uniforms and civilian clothes, banners^customs, 
entertainments, he moved his capital to a new place, changed the 
ideas about the monarch's powers and his behaviour, introduced a 
Table of Ranks, a civilian script and alphabet, and so on and so 
forth. All this was very dramatic. He built a navy, but the galleys and 
the sailships were manned by the same seamen from the northern 
shores of Russia. 

The idea of a “total change” was espoused by the Westernisers 
and the Slavophiles alike, and it persists to this day. 

The Slavophiles played a highly important role in Modern 
Russian culture not only because the early Slavophiles opposed 
serfdom, but also because they had prepared the grounds for a valid 
assessment of Old Russian art, promoted the search for Old Russian 
manuscripts, etc. Any advance builds on the past, Russia has its “own 
antiquity”, Old Rus and its values. Think of Leskov, Remizov and 
Khlebnikov, and the artists Malevich, Kandinsky, Goncharova, 
Larionov and Filonov and many others. Their avant garde art is half 
“Old Russian” and folklore. Many are unaware of this, but in the 
West interest in these artists was paralleled by a craze for icons. But 
I have strayed from your question. 

Q.; The judgements of foreigners about life in Russia were often 
superficial and biased, but nevertheless they provide interesting 
historical testimony. I am thinking of the well-known btK)k by A. de 
Custine. Do you think w'e should publish Custine and similar 
authors? 

A.: Custine is typical as a foreigner and as a man of his times. But 
his book is intriguing. 

Q.: Speaking about the poetics of 19th-century classical Russian 
literature, you introduce the notion of “form-consciousness”. Could 
you elaborate on this concept? 

A.: “Form-con.sciousness” is a very important phenomenon for 
the development of literature. It means, not only fear of “frozen¬ 
ness” and uniformity of genres, but a quest of the truth and the 
simplicity of truth. It is a feature that can be found, to varying 
degrees, in every literature but it is particularly evident in Russian 
literature. “Form-consciousness” leads to simple forms (you cannot 
dispense with form altogether), the form of documents, letters, 
secondary and derivative genres, the wish to avoid smooth, glib 
writing (Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, Leskov), to constantly renew the 
literary language by bringing in the vernacular (Dostoyevsky, Leskov, 
Zoshchenko), the language of stenographic reports (Dostoyevsky’s 
The Possessed), by parc^ying foreign phrases which somdtimes sound 
pompous and pretentious, etc., etc. 
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What did you mean when you spoke about convention in 
Realism? 

A.: Perhaps I meant that when literature departs from conven¬ 
tional forms (“form consciousness”) it cannot help generating new 
conventions and new genres, etc. Realism is far removed from 
conventional forms and yet it keeps producing new conventional 
forms. 

Q.: I would like to turn now to your impressions of the period 
when you studied at Leningrad University. It was a period when 
what was known as “Leningrad literature” flourished. What writers 
did you know personally? What was the academic and literary 
atmosphere in the second half of the 1920s? 

A.: My time saw the flourishing of literature (I would not say, 
“Leningrad” literature, because you cannot divide Russian-language 
literature into Leningrad, Moscow, Odessa, Vologda literature, etc.), 
and of the humanities in general. Leningrad University and the 
Institute of the History of Arts in the Zubov Palace in the 1920s 
produced a galaxy of scholars of literature, linguists, historians and 
Orientalists unmatched anywhere in the world. Unfortunately, I was 
not aware at the time of hdw important it is to listen to and talk with 
poets and writers. So, my time at Leningrad University was a time of 
missed opportunities. I listened to Sobinov singing, but I gave my 
ticket to a Chalyapin concert to a friend, and did not attend meetings 
with the poets Esenin and Mayakovsky. I talked to Marshak only 
once on the telephone (he suggested that I should take up writing on 
the Russian language for children). But I was a diligent pupil of 
Zhirmunsky, Smirnov, I studied logic under Vvedensky and Povarnin 
and attended the lectures of Lossky. I was a student of Shcherba and 
Vinogradov and many others. So, I did take advantage of ^me 
opportunities. Of the writers in my school years 1 was dedicated to 
E. Ivanov, a children’s writer and a friend of the poet Blok. It is 
hard to describe the atmosphere of those years in brief: one should 
write a memoir, and I can never get around to it. 

Q.: You were a contemporary of the still little-studied group of 
artists who called themselves the oberiuty. Did you know tnem 
personally and what is your attitude to their work? 

A.: I was never a prankster myself, but I have liked mischievous 
artists (if they were talented, of course) from childhood. I spent my 
childhc^ in Kuokkala not far from Repin’s home called “Penates”. 
He gave great encouragement to Chukovsky, Puni, Annenkov, 
Kulbin (incidentally, ICulbin once attended to me when I fell sick). 
Our family was friendly with the Puni and Annenkov families. I 
remember Meyerhold, and the writer Leonid Andreyev, a handsome 
man. They vi^ with each other in dressing eccentrically, flew kites 
on the beach, made bonfires and fireworks, did amateur theatricals 
and staged mock exhibitions. Recendy Chukovsky’s son gave me a 
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poster announcing a show the Kuokkala eccentrics staged at the local 
theatre. I think 1 should write about Kuokkala as the birthplace of 
the European avant garde. But it would take time to delve in the 
records, and I have less and less time. « 

In my student years, I was greatly impressed by Nikolai 
Zabolotsky’s poem “Stanzas”. 1 am still very fond of it. 

I like merry art, 1 like the pageantry of classical (“Mariinsky- 
style”) ballet. I like the merry art of nature: flowers, butterflies, 
tropical plants, waterfalls, fountains and storms (water in various 
states of turbulence). I also like big ships, especially sailships, and the 
sound of cannon firing at midday at the Peter and Paul’s Fortress in 
Leningrad. 

Q.: What episodes of literary life in the 1930s made the deepest 
impression on you? What writers of the 1920s and 1930s have in 
your view been undeservedly forgotten? 

A.: Let me be frank with you. In the 1930s I was immersed in my 
work as proofreader (first in printing shops and then in the Academy 
of Sciences Publishing House), and I did not follow literary life. Of 
the writers of the 1920s and 1930s, I think we should publish 
Dobychin. He is no inferior to Zoshchenko, although he died young 
and had written little. Of the pranksters of the past, I think many of 
the paradoxical works of Evreinov should be published or reissued. 

Q.: Your first published scholarly work (1935) is devoted to 
features of primitivism in the slang of thieves. What prompted you to 
take up that subject? How did it influence your career? 

A.; I am interested in the psychology of conscious debasement of 
language. This is the subject of my 1964 article on occupational 
slang. I think I have offered an explanation of how slang expressions 
arise in the language of various professions and students. I take that 
article seriously. 

Q.: Wasn’t your turning to Old Russian literature in the second 
half of the 1930s partly prompted by reasonable escapism? 

A.: I took up Old Russian literature because I thought it was little 
studied both from the literary and artistic points of view. Besides, I 
was interested in Old Rus bccau.se I thought it could give insights 
into the Russian national character. I thought the study of the 
literature and arts of Old Rus together was promising. I also thought 
it was very important to study the succession of styles in Old Russian 
literature over time. I wanted to create pictures of certain historical 
periods along the lines of those made in the West, especially in Emile 
Male’s culturological works. 

Q.: What are your favourite 20th-century Western books? As far 
as I know you take part in the publication of the RussiSn translation 
of Ulysses by James Joyce. 
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A.: I am not sure I can answer that question. In different times 
and different conditions I like different Western works. Sometimes I 
feel like re-reading Dickens, or Joyce, or Proust, or Shakespeare or 
Norwid. It would be easier for me to name the authors I never want 
to re-read. In general, I am a very avid re-reader. And I have not 
mentioned the philosophers whom I like and with whose ideas I can 
toy from time to time. To me, philosophical theories and world 
perceptions have also an aesthetic value. Philosophers are artists and 
we should not separate ourselves from them with the screens of our 
own views. In general, philosophical conceptions need to be handled 
with care. I think by blanket rejection and the pouring of abuse we 
rob ourselves of a great deal. 

Q.; Where, in your view, lies the border between Realism and 
Modernism in the 20th-century literature? 

A.: The boundaries between great styles are always blurred, and 
great works are often borderline cases: think of Pushkin, Lermontov, 
Gogol, Dostoyevsky. The same is true of architecture (Rinaldi), 
painting (Bryullov), theatre, etc. 

v,'- 

Q.: Turning to the modern historical novel, what is its current 
state and what should it be like? What do you think of Pikul’s novels? 

A.: What should a historical novel be like? First of all, it should be 
free of errors. A writer of historical novels bears an immense 
responsibility. In a television broadcast, Pikul explained the reason 
for his success: it is the paucity of historical literature. But his 
candour does not absolve him of his blunders. Writers of historical 
novels would do well to communicate more with professionals and 
not to give credence to popular fakes (for example, the faked diary 
of Vyrubova). They should make use, not only of literature on this or 
that question, but also of archives. They should not slip into 
vulgarity, or pander to bad tastes by introducing sensational 
elements, etc. Truth should not be the price of being “interesting". 
Take Vladislav Glinka. He knew a whole historical period and wrote 
about it almost as though he were an eyewitness. But we set little 
store by his work. 

Q.: What prompted your profound study into the “poetry of 
gardens"? 

A.: Up until now, historians of culture have rather neglected the 
history of gardens. Dividing gardens into regular and landscape ones 
is a primitive approach. Gardening reflects the succession of all the 
great styles. I wanted to demonstrate it in my book with a fair degree 
of clarity. 

The task for future park builders is not only to plant “greenery” 
in the cities, but to build large parks for walking where people could 
enjoy observing the changes throughout the day and take their 
minds off things. Cities are growing and the areas under recreation 



parks are shrinking catastrophically. New buildings are springing up 
in the walkpaths. A necklace of recreation parks is turning into a 
string of public gardens. Leningrad and Moscow are exatnples in 
point. 

Q.: Our contemporary literature is far more concerned with the 
problems of the present time than with the universal, “cursed” 
questions such as the meaning of life, the search for the truth, 
attitude to death, questions that were so characteristic of Old Russian 
and the classical 19th-century Russian literature. This, to my mind, 
tends to restrict the thematic range of literature and robs it of much 
of its universality. Important as current problems may be, they 
should not be literature’s only concern. What is your opinion of this. 

A.: I do not see how genuine literature can be expected to be 
devoted to a “Leningrad theme”, or to portraying a factory worker 
or a militia man, etc. Literature should not be trivialised. Our worker 
has wider interests than just his own factory or city. If the same 
demands our critics often make to modern writers had been 
presented to Dostoyevsky or Pushkin we would have no world 
literature. Farewell to Malyora, a modern novel by Rasputin, is more 
than a story of a Siberian village flooded for the sake of a great 
construction project. This work comes to grips with a universal 
theme because attitude to one’s home place is something that 
interests people all over the world. And the novel has many other 
“cursed” questions which are unlikely to go away soon. 

Q.: Sometimes one gets the impression that our critics’ talk of the 
moral pathos of literature is not just fashionable, but is a sign of 
some phoney “hypermoralism”, a pious screen which discourages 
writers from showing evil in its full scope and looking at the 
conflicting sides of human nature. As Chesterton wrote: “We have 
grown to associate morality in a book with a kind of optimism and 
prettiness; according to us, a moral book is a b<x)k about moral 
people. But the old idea was almost exactly the opposite; a moral 
book was a book about immoral people... Telling the truth about the 
terrible struggle of the human soul is surely a very elementary part 
of the ethics of honesty. If the characters are not wicked, the book 
is.” Could you comment on these words? 

A.: An interesting incident cxrcurred in Leningrad. Somebody 
suggested putting up a modest marker for Dostoyevsky. An official 
said: “Dostoyevsky has no positive characters.” That is true. Could 
anyone name a character in Dostoyevsky’s books whom we would like 
to imitate? And yet the edifying force of Dostoyevsky’s works is 
immense; it is contained in Dostoyevsky’s own moral stand and his 
insight into the eternal moral problems. “Bourgeois morality” is not 
true morality, it is a distortion of morality. In capitalist ft>ciety, moral 
problems are solved, but they are solved in the wrong way. There 
does exist eternal morality. This is becoming particularly evident 



today. When this country launches a worldwide appeal for peace is it 
not appealing to eternal, universally human morality? Literature, too, 
should address itself to eternal moral problems—their name is legion 
and they are incredibly complex. A positive hero, even of Herculean 
stature, could not bear the burden of all moral problems. That is why 
we need not only positive characters but also a more enduring and 
ultimately more necessary moral position of the author. This is by the 
way why the probity of the writer, especially a poet, is so important. 
A writer who is shamelessly climbing up the social ladder is falling 
morally. 

Chesterton was referring to primitive moralising. Moralising is not 
the writer’s way. A writer should lead his reader to the solution of 
moral problems. On moral issues, the reader should be a co-author. 
And if you want to moralise there is no need for you to write fiction: 
you should become a preacher. 
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Capitalist countries in the last few decades have been literally 
swept by the fad of the paranormal, a term which covers a rather 
broad, diverse and motley spectrum of phenomena from the Loch 
Ness monster, flying saucers, miraculous healings, extrasensory 
perception and telekinesis to what is regarded as absolutely super¬ 
natural. The mass media are inflating themes of the paranormal all 
the time without even caring for any critical evaluations; rather, they 
whet the public’s curiosity in every way possible. Also growing is the 
number of books on these themes. Thus, 1965 saw more than 130 
such books put out in the USA alone, in 1975 their number soared to 
1,071, while today no one even bothers to count. Such organisations 
as the Royal Society of Medicine (UK), the American Philosophical 
Society, the Rockefeller Foundation and the Fulbright Foundation 
keep organising symposia and conferences on various paranormal 
phenomena. 

For our part, we are interested in the attitude to this problem of 
the scientific community. It is from this point of view that we are 
going to examine it in the present review. 

Let us start with one of the extreme viewpoints, for example, a 
remark made by Theodore Roszak who, discoursing about the loss of 
harmony between man and nature, the intellect and emotions, 
maintains that such harmony can be restored only through a 
“counterculture” that would return man into the past. Here the 
protest of such “counterculture” against the domination of a 
technocratic mentality assumes forms of aggressive and-scientism, 
including occultism and belief in the paranormal.’ Another thinker, 
G. Bauslaugh, believes that “the scientific revolution has left us 
without mystic vision. It has left us with a metaphysical void that,” he 
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writes, “science and rationality can never fill.”’ Belief in the 
supernatural (among the manifestations of which phenomena not yet 
explained by science are also presented), and investigation into the 
paranormal in tune with such belief, are called upon, in their view, to 
fill the “metaphysical void” of contemporary Western culture. In this 
case, one is tempted to say, belief in the paranormal—from telepathy 
to flying saucers—evolves into a new form of a specific religious 
thinking.^ 

An important cultural element in such belief is the fact that it has 
influenced a certain, rather considerable part of the scientific and 
technical intelligentsia and prestigious scientific organisations in the 
West. Such eminent scholars as the physicists B.D. Josephson, 
H. Stapp, O. Costa de Beauregard, or the psychologist H. Eysenck, 
are not at all averse to the popularisation of the paranormal. 
Investigations of the paranormal are being put on the methodologi¬ 
cal production line of science, all the while speculating both on the 
latest advances in science and on its developmental difficulties, 
particularly on the inaccessibility of its methods and principles to the 
layman. According to Daisie and Michael Radner, the layman is apt 
to believe in the miracles df science and technology since he has no 
more than the foggiest idea of the deep principles of scientific 
theories or the arrangements and working mechanisms of such 
technically sophisticated gadgets as transistor radios, TV-sets, home 
computers, microwave ovens, etc. If this is so, they justly remark, 
“why should they balk at adding biorhythm or horoscope calculators 
to their collection?” ® 

At the same time many Western scholars clearly realise that belief 
in the paranormal is much more dangerous than belief in the 
“miracles” of science and technology. Indeed, whereas the principles 
and advances of science and technology may be learned and 
understood, whereupon the miracle of, say, a transistor radio will 
vanish; yet the mysteries of horoscopes, telepathy and other 
paranormal phenomena will never disappear since they are basically 
unexplainable by science. They are simply a variety of magic. 

The sphere of the paranormal is a rather motley one. There is no 
unanimity either among its students, both champions and propagan¬ 
dists, or among its critics. While the mass media rejoice at any 
sensations in this field (which from time to time they themselves 
concoct), adherent members of the scientific and technical intelligent¬ 
sia and specialists in social disciplines and the humanities still prefer 
to invest it with whajt they regard as scientifically relevant propriety: 
not all the paranormal is accepted as compatible with science and the 
scientific view of the world. K. Ramakrishna Rao, the editor and 
compiler of the anthology The Basic Experiments in Parapsychology, 
writes in this connection:- "The general public often ctnifuses 
parapsychology with spiritualism, ufology, astrological, palm- and 
tarot-card readings, hypnotic regression to 'past lives' and a host of 



other occult practices. In contradistinction to these practices, how¬ 
ever, parapsychology is concerned with ‘psychic’ abilities that can be 
studied empirically; that is to say, it is concerned with those abilities 
that can studied by observation and experimentation under 
controlled conditions. Parapsychology, then, is the systematic and 
scientific study of psi,”^ which means that parapsychological subreg¬ 
ions of the sphere of all paranormal phenomena are being 
persistently linked to science and its meth^s. It is precisely this 
circumstance that restricts the subjects of our review in which we 
shall examine the arguments for and against parapsychology as given 
in the contemporary foreign literature. 

« » * 

The Soviet Encyclopaedic Dictionary, describes parapsychology as a 
sphere of “investigations aimed at studying the forms of perception 
taking place without using sense-organs, and also of forms in which a 
living creature can affect outside physical phenomena without the 
agency of muscular efforts (by will, thought, etc.). Emerged in the 
late i9th century. Instances of mystification and trickery not 
infrequently occurring in parapsychology, as well as the fact that the 
so-called parapsychological phenomena have not been scientifically 
explained, gives rise to criticism and heated debates around 
parapsychology.” ^ 

In his anthology on parapsychological experiments K. R. Rao 
writes: “Basically, two forms of psi are distinguished: extrasensory 
perception (ESP) and psychokinesis (PK). ESP is the ability to acquire 
information that is shielded from the senses; PK is the ability to 
influence external systems that are outside the sphere of one’s motor 
activity. ESP is differentiated into telepathy (ESP of another’s 
thoughts) and clairvoyance (ESP of external objects and events). 
Precognition and retrocognition refer to ESP of future and past 
events.”* 

We can see that the quoted definitions are largely similar, but 
Rao’s definition is more detailed, while the definition of the Soviet 
Encyclopaedic Dictionary is more cautious and critical. Now let us 
endeavour to reveal what is hidden behind these definitions. 

The history of parapsychology is rooted in most ancient times and 
is wrapped in a haze of mystery. The secularisation of parapsychplog- 
ical studies began comparatively late when psychology itself began 
turning into an experimental science. The “scientific” birth of 
parapsychology is dated to 1882, when British ^holars founded the 
Society for Psychical Research with the purpose, as laid down in the 
Society’s Charter, “of investigating in a scientific spirit those faculties 
of man, real or supposed, which appear to be inexplicable on any 
generally recognised hypothesis”.^ In 1885 a similar lociety was 
created in the USA—the American Society for Psychical Research. 
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However, investigations in parapsychology were put on the experi¬ 
mental “production line” only in the 19S0s in the USA when Joseph 
Banks Rhine organised a parapsychology laboratory at Duke Univer¬ 
sity. In 1937 Rhine became the first Editor-in-Chief of the JoumeU of 
Parapsychology, and in 1977 such periodicals were being published 
under 54 titles in 15 Western countries. In 1969 the American 
Parapsychological Association was admitted to the American Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Science (AAAS). Meanwhile, already in 
the 1930s critics of parapsychology appeared in the USA and other 
Western countries, such as Charles £. Kellog, Joseph Jastrow and' 
Martin Gardner. Later they were joined by Ch. E. M. Hansel, 
James £. Alcock, John Taylor, David Marks and Richard Kammann, 
Mario Bunge, and others. 

Today (as, by the way, earlier, too) the attitude in the West to 
parapsychology is far from unequivocal. On the one hand, it is 
determined by a belief in the reality of phenomena which extend 
beyond the boundaries of the scientific method, and which is 
associated first of all with the set practices of experimental natural 
science. Thus, a Gallup poll in 1978 found that 51 per cent of adults 
surveyed in the USA believed in ESP.*° On the other hand, this belief 
goes hand in hand with a recognition of the scientific method of its 
correlation with parapsychological phenomena. The British physicist 
and mathematician John Taylor, a critic of parapsychology, notes 
that a poll answered by 1,188 professors at major American 
universities and colleges in 1977 indicated that 16 per cent believed 
ESP was an established fact and another 49 per cent considered it to 
be a likely possibility. Only four per cent believed it to be an 
impossibility. “A similar study twenty-five years ago found only 17 
per cent to be favourable to ESP and 10 per cent believed it to be 
impossible.” " 

Today more than fifty journals published in the USA alone 
regularly carry articles on parapsychology; there is a number of 
parapsychological laboratories and some universities offer courses in 
parapsychology. The American Parapsychological Association receives 
some financial support from the federal government though the bulk 
of assets are granted by privAe foundations. Thus, the US Defence 
Department has spent at least five-figure sums to carry out telepathic 
and clairvoyance tests at the Stanford Research Institute,while the 
Parapsychological Laboratory at Washington University received in 
1979 half a million dollars from the McDonnell-Douglas Aircraft 
Corporation. 

In the 1980s the attitude of scientists to parapsychology became 
more negative. In 1982 sociologist James McClenon polled 497 
AAAS Council members. When asked about the reality of ESP, tlus 
scientific elite of the USA replied as follows: 4 per cent believe ESP 
to be an established fact, 25 per cent—a likely possibility, yet 50 per 
cent regard, it as a remote possibility or an impossibility, while 21 per 



cent rated ESP as merely an unknown. Only 5 per cent of the elite 
psychologists are believers in ESP.** 

But what, after all, are the basic facts and methods of 
parapsychology which is practically institutionalised in the West today 
as a scientific discipline? 

The aforementioned K.R. Rao holds that “in these past fifty years 
a large body of experimental data has accumulated which is strongly 
supportive of the reality of psi”.*^ Moreover, there was a shift in 
emphasis in the programme of parapsychological research. The 
attention once directed towards proving the existence of psi in its 
various forms is now turned towards understanding its nature: “By 
exploring the attitudes, moods, personality factors and states of mind 
of persons who participate in psi experiments, researchers hope to 
see the psi process revealed. Also being studied for this purpose are 
cognitive processes such as memory and subliminal perception, as 
well as sex differences and the effects of motivation, feedback, 
distance [between the subject and the ESP/PK object— Auth.] and 
target differences. The discovery of psi-missing, the tendency to 
significantly miss the target when attempting to hit it, has further led 
to a variety of research strategies and interesting results.” '* 
Moreover, the conviction has grown in contemporary parapsychology 
that psi is not a totality of heterogeneous phenomena, but some 
integral reality, revealing itself in different ways under different 
conditions. 

By now parapsychologists have carried out some 2,000 experi¬ 
ments. The most widespread among them are tests for guessing the 
sequences of ESP-cards (i.e. clairvoyance tests). ESP-cards are cards 
with one of five images: a circle, square, cross, three wavy lines and a 
five-pointed star. The general pattern of the experiments is as 
follows. The experimenter takes a pack of 25 cards containing five 
cards of each variety, shuffles it and places on a table face down. The 
task of the testee, who is usually in another room, is to guess the 
sequence of the cards in the pack. For this purpose the experimenter 
places the cards one after another for some time in a previously 
agreed place. The watches of the experimenter and the testee are 
synchronised and the time of the beginning of the series of tests and 
the sequential change of cards is agreed. Special measures are taken 
to preclude any possibility of carrying information from experiment¬ 
er to testee by ordinary means and against the falsification of results. 
In order to provide a large number of results, sufficient for a 
statistically significant analysis, numerous guessing sessions are held 
so that experiments at times stretch out for months. The success rate 
of guessing right during such tests, in accordance with the theory of 
probability (providing guessing is a random process), is 20 per cent. 
However, as reponed by parapsychologists, some subjects demon¬ 
strated results that considerably exceeded the mean statistical 
expectation. Thus, the subject Hubert Pearce, with whom tests were 
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cairied out in 193S and 1934 by J. B. Rhine and J. G. Pratt, was able 
to correcdy guess 558 cards out of 1,850 which corresponds to a 30 
per cent success.*® According to the probability theory, die probability 
of such a success is evaluated at a magnitude of the order of 10 

In spite of all their sterility such experiments instil serious doubt. 
Particularly suspicious is the so-called “decline effect", or “beginner’s 
luck", according to which the subject’s ability to guess the cards 
correcdy is at first high, but then steadily declines, approaching the 
level of pure accident. If this means that only favourable test series 
are selected, or that the series are interrupted upon deterioration of 
results, then the statistical analysis carried out by Rhine and Pratt is 
obviously inadequate. 

What parapsychological experiments (both the aforementioned 
and those to be mentioned below) have really established is a lack of 
predictability and reproducibility of results within any definite 
statistical limits. The impossibility of replication at will and non¬ 
predictability of occurrence are, apparently, natural for psi phenome¬ 
na. It seems that even if psi phenomena are real, they do not submit 
to scientific (in the sense of test reproducibility) investigation. 
Nevertheless, as we can see, belief in their possibility goes hand in 
hand with a scientific approach to their investigation. 

Different kinds of experiments in clairvoyance were carried out in 
the 1970s at Stanford Research Institute by Harold Puthoff and 
Russel Targ, who tested the ability of subjects to describe remote 
natural targets.'^ In this way a hypothesis was being checked 
according to which natural geographic places or man-made sites that 
had existed for a long time were more potent targets for paranormal 
perception experiments than artificial targets prepared in the 
laboratory. 

The tests demonstrated that individual subjects (one of whom was 
a policeman) described correctly and at times quite in detail such 
remote targets as buildings, roads, parks, etc. (including the target’s 
structure, colour, etc.). The probability of this success was evaluated 
by the magnitude of the order of 10 " . During some tests the subject 
was placed within a metal chamber so as to screen off all 
electromagnetic radiation with the exception of very low and very 
high frequencies. However, these changes in test conditions were 
found to have no influence on the results. Puthoff and Targ drew 
the following conclusions from their experiments: “1) It is possible to 
obtain significant amounts of descriptive information about remote 
locations; 2) the physical distance separating the subject from the 
scene to be perceived does not g^eady affect the accuracy of 
perception;*® 3) the use of electromagnetic shielding does not in any 
apparent way degrade the quality or accuracy of the descripdons 
obtained." Tlierefore the hypothesis about the ESP electromagnetic 
radiation channels is doubtful. Puthoff and Targ believe that one 
should rather suggest the existence of a biological informadon 
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channel whose characteristics appear to fall outside the range of 
known perceptual modalities. The precise nature of the channel, 
however, is as yet undefined. 

ESP tests were carried out also for various “altered”, states of 
consciousness, i.e. states occurring in subjects during sleep, under 
hypnosis, psychotropic drugs, as a result of autosuggestion, relaxa¬ 
tion, strong emotional experiences, under conditions of sensory 
deprivation (inhibition of ordinary perception channels by their 
insulation or the application of sonic or optical white noise on their 
inputs) etc. Thus, in the 1960s-1970s tests in which certain visual 
images were suggested to recipients during sleep were carried out at 
the Sleep Laboratory of the Maimonides Medical Centre in New 
York.'® Upon waking up the recipient reported the content of his 
dreams, while a jury evaluated the degree of coincidence of the 
reports with the set of images from which those suggested were 
selected. The researchers came to the conclusion that the telepathic 
transmission of information to a sleeping recipient is possible and 
that the effectiveness of such transmission does not depend on the 
distance between the inductor and the recipient (up to distances of 
44 miles), but that images of an emotional nature are transmitted 
with better success. 

Rhine’s followers established that the testees’ belief or disbelief in 
ESP renders on the latter a substantial influence. “Mediums, for 
example, have always claimed that the presence of sceptics at seances 
inhibits their powers,” write Hans J. Eysenck and Carl Sargent.®” 
This is true, by the way, of many psychological phenomena, apart 
from ESP. The influence of belief or disbelief in ESP on its 
manifestations was first investigated in the USA in the 1940s by 
Doctor Gertrude Schmeidler. In the opinion of Eysenck and Sargent, 
her study “showed reliable patterns of ESP from research with 
ordinary people, and it clearly hinted at a link between ESP and 
individual psychology”.®' This link was studied also by Betty 
Humphrey, G. W. Casper, H. Eysenck, C. Sargent, K. R. Rao and 
others. Eysenck proceeded from the fact that “psi is an ancient and 
primitive form of perception” and that “conditions of high cortical 
arousal are ... unfavourable to it”. This led to the conclusion that 
“extraverts are likely to do better on psi tests than introverts, because 
the introverts habitually are in a state of greater cortical arousal than 
the extraverts”.®® 

Investigating the “altered” states of consciousness, James 
C. Terry and Charles Honorton arrived at the conclusion that ESP is 
enhanced with the diminution of external sensory (light, sound) 
interference. They studied the effect of sensory deprivation on ESP 
by maintaining the inputs of sensory channels at a constant level of 
white noise (as is known, the body’s nervous system ceases to respond 
to permanently acting diffuse stimulants). Here it was lissumed that 
white noise stimulation steeply reduces the powers of ordinary 
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perception, thereby enhancing the powers of ESP. In the view of 
Terry and Honorton, the results of these studies provide further 
support for a theoretical model according to which *‘psi interactions 
are more readily detected and the information accurately retrieved 
when the receiver is minimally influenced by normal perception and 
proprioception. Internal attention states such as dreaming, medita¬ 
tion, hypnosis, ganzfeld [white noise] stimulation, and progressive 
relaxation are associated with a reduction in both exteroceptive and 
proprioceptive awareness, combined with a sufficient level of cortical 
arousal to maintain conscious awareness . 

Apart from clairvoyance and telepathy tests, a considerable place 
among parapsychological experiments is occupied by PK (or TK, i.e. 
telekinesis) tests, in other words, the testing of the ability to 
emotionally or mentally affect the physical state of external objects or 
physical processes. 

The aforementioned Harold Puthoff and Russel Targ describe a 
“psychoenergetic” experiment to distort the Josephson effect (the 
superconductivity of a fine layer of a non-conductor), carried out in 
1972.*'* During this experiment the subject, Ingo Swann, was shown 
the output recording of a^' magnetometer with a superconducting 
shield and offered to mentally affect the magnetic field in it. Swann, 
according to his own words, concentrated attention on the inside of 
the apparatus whereupon the frequency on the latter’s output 
doubled during about 30 seconds. When asked how he achieved this 
result, Swann replied that he had direct vision of the apparatus 
inside and that the act of looking at different parts seemed to him to 
be correlated with the different effects. Similar experiments were 
carried out also with a torsion pendulum. The results of such 
experiments prompted Puthoff and Targ to make the following 
conclusions: 1) the subject appears to act as a local negentropic 
sources; 2) psychokinetic phenomena often appear to be more the 
result of coincidence than the effect of a well-defined cause; 3) such 
phenomena appear to be intrinsically spontaneous. It is likely that 
some macroscopic analogue of a quantum transition is observed; 
4) these phenomena are subject to observer effects in a manner 
known to occur at the microscopic quantum level; 5) all these 
phenomena in macroscopic psychoenergetics are totally permissible at 
the microscopic level within the framework of physics as presently 
understood. 

Another variant of PK is poltergeist. The effect is expressed in 
the falling of objects, their movement, the banging of doors, etc., and 
all seemingly without Apparent cause. Usually such phenomena in the 
end get explained by normal physical reasons, though not always, on 
which grounds Eysenck and Sargent seized upon certain events as 
unquestionable proof of poltergeist. These events took place in 
1967-1968 in the small town of Rtwenheim (Federal Republic of 
Germany) where, in the office of a lawyer, there occurr^ persistent 
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and mysterious telephone calls (but no one spoke when the “calls” 
were answered), the random detonation of main fuses, the swinging 
of lamps on the ceiling, the banging of doors, etc. At long last. 
Professor Hans Bender, a parapsychologist from the University of 
Freiburg, and two physicists from the Max Planck Institute for 
Plasmaphysics undertook an investigation of these phenomena. The 
physicists* instruments recorded unexplainable overloads in the 
electric mains and the telephone lines, and “the first thing Bender 
tracked down was that the strange events only occurred when one 
particular person was in the building. This was Anne-Marie Sch., a 
19-year-old girl. When she walked along a corridor, lamps hanging 
from the ceiling would begin to wing with increasing force, a 
phenomenon which would persist for some little time after she had 
gone”.^® Bender had recorded all this on film. He concluded that 
Anne-Marie was the apparent poltergeist focus, i.e. all the effects 
were caused by the spontaneous effect of her mental powers. 

Helmudt Schmidt devised a special instrument for the experimen¬ 
tal study of PK. This is a high-speed random number generator 
whose action is based on radioactive decay.*® All in all, four numbers 
were generated in random sequence, and the testee was asked to 
guess which number was going to be generated next. The testee was 
informed about the results of previous guesses. According to 
parapsychologists, this established a biological relationship between 
the testee’s mentality and the physical processes taking place in the 
instrument, a link through which the testee was able to influence the 
course of the processes. The instrument automatically recorded 
coincidences. Schmidt established that some testees were capable of 
disrupting a random sequence of number generations in a manner 
that the probability of such deformation proved a magnitude of the 
order of 10 ~®. 

Parapsychologists attach special importance to Schmidt’s experi¬ 
ments because critics of parapsychology frequently blame it for 
non-reproducibility of results and accuse of statistical falsification, etc. 
“One of the persistent criticisms of parapsychology,” writes 
K. R. Rao, “is that there is no replicable experiment. If by replication 
one means absolute replication, i.e. the producibility of a phenome¬ 
non on demand, then, of course, there is no replicable experiment in 
parapsychology. If, however, one understands that replication is not 
strictly an ‘either-or’ but a continuum ranging from zero to one 
hundred per cent, a good case can be made that psi experiments are 
replicable to a statistically significant degree.... In areas such as the 
differential effect [i.e. subjects’ tendency to demonstrate various 
chances for success under contrary conditions of tests— Auth.], about 
one third of the studies gave significant evidence, when we expect 
only one in twenty by chance. It appears that a similav»case can be 
made for PK experiments of the quantum mechanical typ>e Helmudt 
Schmidt has reported.”*’ 
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PK experiments also include attempts to mentally affect the 
growth of barley seeds and the subsequent development of the young 
shoots. However, widely popular became demonstrations in which 
tests were shown of rotating and bending various small objects 
without the apparent application of muscular force. 

In the mid-1970s Britain was swept by a “spoon-bending” 
epidemic reminiscent of the epidemic of spiritualist “table turning” 
which swept Europe in the second half of the 19th and in the early 
20th centuries. The "table turning” epidemics were preceded by 
public appearances by the Fox sisters,^” while the “spoon-bending” 
epidemic—by televised shows with the participation of Uri Geller, 
who demonstrated alleged PK powers. 

Michael Faraday, the great 19th-century physicist, experimentally 
demonstrated in 1853 that “table turning” was the result of 
unconscious (involuntary) muscle movements on the part of particip¬ 
ants in spiritualistic seances. In order to prove this he designed a 
special apparatus which clearly demonstrated these movements. One 
hundred and twenty years later the Geller effect also whetted the 
interest of scientists. Some ^f them began seriously talking of Geller 
having paranormal powers. Others questioned these powers. 

The aforementioned physicists from Stanford Research Institute 
shot a film advertising Geller’s paranormal abilities. But Taylor, who 
made a special investigation of the scientific status of paranormal 
phenomena, believes that the film cannot confirm the reality of PK 
and ESP. The Stanford physicists also investigated Geller’s capacity to 
guess drawings over distances. However, before publicising these 
capacities, Taylor notes, sympathetic physicists should at least prove 
that Geller used no radiocommunicalion with his assistants during 
the guessing. 

Taylor himself also had encounters with Geller: in 1973 the BBC 
invited him for a scientific expert examination of Geller’s tricks. 
Finding himself interested in the latter’s powers, Taylor, just like 
Faraday, devised a unit for measuring the mechanical strain of rods 
which Geller was supposed to bend. Strain sensors were placed also 
on Geller’s arms. During the experiment Geller made no attempt to 
bend a rod. In this connection Taylor notes: “There endeth the saga 
of Uri Geller; if he is not prepared to be tested under such 
conditions his powers cannot be authentic.”*® Just as Faraday in his 
own time, Taylor sees the psychophysiological essence of the 
spoon-bending effect in that after several minutes of stroking the 
spoons the testee no “longer controls the muscular efforts which he 
applies involuntarily. The latter was demonstrated by tests on other 
claimants who endeavoured to repeat the Geller effect. 

By the way, Taylor got interested also in the experiments of the 
physicists from the Stanford Research Institute (the ESP tests by 
Puthoff and Targ). Two of his colleagues independently of each 
other sought permission to attend these experiments but met with 



refusal. In this connection Taylor writes: “Since they are both 
sympathetic to the psychic cause and had carried out tests of their 
own ... their exclusion seemed surprising. It may be impossible to 
learn exactly how the tests [by l^thoff and Targ— Au3i.] were 
done.”*® 

The sociologists David Marks and Richard Kammann of New 
Zealand devised the following strategy in order to investigate the 
Geller effect: “If a group of normal, nonpsychic people can produce 
the same results as Geller, in the same situations where Geller 
produced his claimed psychic effects, we can safely assure Geller uses 
the same normal meth^s, whatever they turn out to be.”*' This 
strategy convinced Marks and Kammann that Geller’s abilities 
constitute nothing extraordinary. For example, Geller’s ability to 
perceive and reproduce drawings sealed in envelopes, could be done 
also by some students from a test group. Geller’s ability to fix broken 
watches turned out to be accessible also to the students. A watch is 
frequently jammed when the oil becomes thick and if it is held in the 
hand for a few minutes, body heat can warm and thin the oil, thus 
freeing the mechanism and the watch starts ticking again (for some 
time, of course). 

Harry M. Collins and Trevor J. Pinch from the University of Bath 
studied the Geller effect in children found to be “infected” with the 
"spoon-bending” epidemic. The investigations demonstrated that 
children get carried away by Geller’s tricks, yet it can be maintained 
that “in no case did we observe a rod or spoon bent other than by 
palpably normal means”.** Nevertheless some of the testees admitted 
that they bent the spoons, by “cheating” (i.e. in the normal way), 
stating that they decided to cheat only because “at the given 
moment” they found they had no paranormal powers, yet they 
would hate to disappoint the experimenters. ESP and PK believers 
explained it by the fact that children have paranormal abilities and 
know about it, however the mistrust of the experimenters (of which 
they can tell, most certainly, by extrasensory means) thwarts their 
abilities and as a result the children have to cheat for the sake of 
truth. Hence Collins and Pinch conclude that “once the existence of 
paranormal effects is taken for granted ... the apparent absence of 
effect is no bar to the development of a programme of puzzle¬ 
solving”.** And, generally speaking, scepticism is not encouraged in 
parapsychology, the principle of ESP reproducibility is not obligatory 
here (let us recall its relativistic treatment by Rao), what is 
encouraged is enthusiasm and readiness to accept the results of 
others on trust. 

Geller’s career as an extrasense came to a sorry end when the 
investigation of his tricks was undertaken by professional illusionists. 
Geller was blamed for the utilisation of such terms as “telekinesis”, 
“extrasensory perception” and “parapsychology” for publicity pur¬ 
poses. He was forbidden to use this terminology when demonstrating 
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his tricks since it contradicted the professional ethics of illusionists. In 
a book exposing Geller,’^ the famous conjurer James Randi wrote: 
“This, coupled with the exposure that Geller had faked a photo¬ 
graph of himself with Sophia Loren for the Israeli newspapers, led to 
Geller’s decline in his own country.”** 

Besides, in 1983 Randi concluded a programme experiment 
which had lasted four years and which very vividly demonstrated 
how distant was parapsychology from science.** Collaborating in this 
experiment were two of Randi’s confederates who penetrated as 
testees into the parapsychological McDonnel laboratory, that had just 
been set up at Washington University, and where they amazed 
professional parapsychologists by their abilities to read sealed letters, 
bend spoons, move tables, etc. During the experiment Randi 
repeatedly warned in written form the heads of the laboratory on the 
possibility of fraud (without revealing, of course, that these people 
were his accomplices). However, his warnings were ignored. A press 
conference was held in the spring of 1983 at which these two 
“extrasenses” were to demonstrate their amazing powers. It was here 
that Randi and his confede^Fiates laid their cards on the table. 

By this action, Collins believes, Randi achieved much more than 
those scholars who level purely theoretical criticism at parapsycholo¬ 
gy, for he demonstrated that the “paranormal” phenomena are 
nothing but the “artefacts of fraud”.*’ Hence it may be concluded 
that not a single experiment interpreted in favour of the paranormal 
can be taken seriously unless a professional conjurer attended its 
demonstration. For the overwhelming majority of scientists simply 
lack information essential in the field of magic, illusionism and 
experimental psychology. Robert Dietz, a professional gambler and 
magician (illusionist), writes in this connection: “Scientists, usually 
sincere individuals, lack experience in the arts of deception, 
self-deception and some aspects of critical thinking.”** 

The Soviet biophysicist M. Volkenshtein arrived at the same 
conclusion: “The methods of demonstrating certain tests are of 
psychological and instrumental interest. Their study, however, is 
impossible without the participation of specialists, such as criminolog¬ 
ists, illusionists, which physicists or biologists are not. There is no 
doubt that the telekinetic test is a skillful trick of illusion, but it is 
always interesting to know how it is done.”** 

* * 

All that has been said above would be nothing but fiction if all 
scientists had sharply fenced themselves off the paranormal, and 
parapsychologists would not claim any scientific status for their 
preoccupations. This, however, is far from being the case. On the 
one hand, even physicists interested in the subject of consciousness 
and the physical world agree to include in the sphere of their 



investigations, in addition to the phenomena ot the physical world, 
the phenomena of the mind (in which case they, as a rule, find 
themselves on the positions of either vulgar materialism, or idealism). 
On the other hand, parapsychologists, while generally investigating 
phenomena of the mind and consciousness, approach them from 
positions and with yardsticks that are being used in the practice of 
experimental natural science. In the first case the subject of the 
investigation (its specific features) become lost, while lost in the 
second are the specifics of the method, for which reason the subject 
turns into a “supernatural” one. The common epistemological fault 
of all such approaches consists in that they ail ignore “the bounds of 
the fundamental epistemological problem of what is to be regarded 
as primary and what as secondaryLet us examine in this 
connection the attitude of some Western physicists to parapsychology 
and of parapsychologists to physics. Here the following crossing 
points become apparent. 

One of them is the theory of synchronicity, i.e. acausal connecting 
principle, put forth by the eminent Swiss psychiatrist Carl G. Jung, 
who recognised the reality of parapsychological phenomena, PK 
included. Jung defined synchronicity as coincidence of events related 
not by causality but by logic. Here either both events are mental, or 
one of them is physical and the other mental, ami they are connected 
by archetypes or elemental images appearing in the role of instinctive 
conceptions. Archetypes play a big role in the development of our 
concepts of reality, as they are functioning beyond physically definite 
spatio-temporal boundaries. They are nonverbalisable, yet they seem 
to appear as the collective memory of humanity and form the 
behavioural matrix of human beings, particularly in dramatic 
situations, when they imperatively invade the consciousness of 
people, arousing strong emotions, and, possibly, by virtue of being 
indifferent to physical space and time, facilitate the synchronisation 
of events. 

The Austrian biologist Paul Cammerer was also preoccupied with 
the principle of synchronicity in the early 20th century as he sought 
to prove the interrelation of all world events as a whole, believing 
that coincidence of events, either single or serial, are manifestations 
of the universal principle of nature which operates irrespective of 
physical causality. Albert Einstein regarded these ideas of Cammerer 
favourably, referring to them as original and by no means absurd.^* 

Jung’s ideas were accepted by the physicists'll his time who were 
interested in epistemological problems of their own disciplines. 
Wolfgang Pauli, for example, thought very highly of them and wrote 
the foUowing: “Having proved that the buildup of knowledge is a 
lasting process beginning in the sphere of the unconscious long 
before the subject of cognition had been given a ratioifld formula¬ 
tion, modern psychology has drawn attention to the preconscious, 
‘archaic’ stage of cognition. Rather than lucid and clear conceptions, 
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coming to the fore at this stage are images pregnant with a vivid 
emotional content, which are not thought out, but are contemplated 
clearly and directly. Insofar as these images are *an expression of a 
premonitory but still unknown essence’, they can be called symbolical 
in accordance with the definition of a symbol introduced by Jung. In 
this world of symbolic images archetypes operate both as order- 
enhancing and factor-shaping, and simultaneously fulfil the role of 
the sought bridge between sensual perception and ideas. This is why 
they are important prerequisites for the emergence of theories in 
natural science. However, care must be taken for the transfer of a 
priori knowledge into the sphere of the conscious and establish its 
relationship with rationally formulable ideas. Comparing Jung’s 
theory with the history of classical natural science and the ideas of 
quantum physics, especially with Niels Bohr’s complementarity 
principle, Pauli arrives at the following conclusion: “Modern 
quantum physics once again emphasises the perturbation of 
phenomena through the process of measurements ... and modern 
psychology once again uses for material symbolic images (precisely 
those which spontaneously occur in dreams and fantasies), in order 
to learn about the processear-’taking place in the collective (objective) 
psyche. Thus modern man sees in physics and psychology a 
reflection of the old contradiction between the quantitative and the 
qualitative. However, since the times of Fludd [the alchemist— Auth.] 
and Kepler we have substantially approached the possibility of 
bridging the extreme poles of these contradictions: on the one hand, 
the idea of complementarity in modern physics allowed to arrive at a 
new synthesis of conceptions formerly believed to be opposite (for 
example, waves and particles), and to demonstrate that the contradic¬ 
tion between them is a seeming one; on the other hand, the 
utilisation of old alchemist ideas in C. G. Jung’s theory indicated that 
the unity of mental and physical phenomena is of a more profound 
character. In distinction from Kepler and Fludd we feel that only 
such a view{>oint is acceptable which recognises both sides of 
reality—quantitative and qualitative, physical and mental— 
complementing one another and regarded in their unbreakable 
unity.’’" 

Thus, synchronicity of perception events as a mass phenomenon 
in the consciousness of people may be explained by the presence in it 
of’ archetypes or stereotypes. However, the almost incredible coinci¬ 
dences occurring at times in everyday life do not yet give grounds for 
the rejection of the causality principle or for assertions concerning 
the substantial interaction of matter and consciousness, justified by 
references to, for example, the complementarity principle of 
quantum physics or the theory of tachyons—hypothetical particles 
existing in the world of faster-than-light speeds (provided such a 
world exists). Such synchronicity may have an inner psychological 
explanation. For example, R. Falk notes that paranormal coinci- 
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dences may be the result of the selective recollection of important 
and related events (those events which do not fall into this class are 
more frequently forgotten). Besides, the accidental nature of 
coincidences is sometimes interpreted in a subjective way. For 
example, gamblers usually maintain that if, when flipping a coin, the 
result is heads twice in a row, the next flip is likely to produce tails. 
Exactly in the same way observing a series of lucky or unlucky turns 
in everyday life, we seek their explanation in some paranormal 
relationships and reject the fortuity of coincidences. Attaching some 
special meaning to such coincidences, however, we fall into a logical 
mistake, for statistics demands that we reject a hypothesis unless it is 
confirmed at a definite statistically significant level. The theories of 
Paul Cammerer and Carl G. Jung overestimate the importance of 
accidental coincidences.^ David Marks and Richard Kammann^^ note 
in this connection that events and Coincidences seem highly 
improbable when they are assessed over a short period of time. For 
example, if we flipped five coins at once, the probability of getting 
five heads is 1/32 or about 0.03. But if we repeated the flipping of 
five coins ten times, the probability of getting five heads somewhere 
in the ten tests is about 0.27. If we ran 100 tests, the probability of 
five heads rises to 0.96, which is highly probable indeed. Or: if we 
observe the movement of the sun, the earth and the moon for a 
short time, solar and lunar eclipses would seem hardly probable. 
Nevertheless, they occur periodically and we are able to predict them. 
Synchroniciiy can be therefore explained also by fortuity, though 
there is also a psychological explanation through archetypes and 
stereotypes. 

The possibility of rejecting the principle of causality is frequently 
due to the identification of the subjective and objective, the ideal and 
the material, mathematical objects and physical reality. It is known, 
for example, that equations of mathematical physics can be solved 
non-physically, that is, they cannot be experimentally confirmed. 
Thus, wave equations of source fields have solutions of both 
diverging waves (from the source), and converging (on it) (the 
so-called lagging and leading potentials). Only the first solution can 
be corroborated by experiment. The ordinary (normal) viewpoint of 
physicists, based on experiment, asserts that only diverging waves can 
exist in nature. However, both these solutions—the physical and the 
“non-physical”, are derived from one and the same equation. And if 
the experiment and difference between mathematical notions and 
reality are ignored, it is easy to assert that all that proceeds from 
theoretical constructions may be real, quantised (converging) waves 
included. Such physicists as O. Costa de Beauregard and parap¬ 
sychologists after them believe that by recognising the reality of 
quantised waves one may substantiate the possibility of disrupting 
causality, the transfer of information from the future iiffo the past, 
clairvoyance and telekinesis. 
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PsH'apsychologists place special hopes on quantum physics. It is 
known that in the world of microobjects physicists have encountered 
numerous phenomena that are paradoxical from the viewpoint of 
classical physics, such as corpuscular-wave dualism, quantisation, 
nonlocalisability and integrity of quantum systems and processes, 
transmutation of elementary particles. 

Quantum mechanics is certainly incomplete in the sense that, 
despite its great pragmatic advances, there are still numerous 
interpretations of it, including various philosophical conceptions. 
This is understandable: its very formalism is unable to ensure any 
unambiguous interpretation of content, as is the case when dealing 
with wave equations of the classical physics. Moreover, there are 
conceptual difficulties of agreeing the quantum theory with another 
modern physical theory—the theory of relativity. These difficulties 
are manifested in the conceptions of space and time, causality, in 
various “non-physical” results obtained during combined utilisation 
of quantum and relativistic physical principles (for example, the 
diversion of the quantum field theory). These, however, are all 
difficulties of science which are being overcome by leaning on the 
experiment, yet the champions of the paranormal are trying to 
speculate on them. “Leading” potentials, tachyons, the probability 
nature of quantum processes, the reduction of the wave function— 
all these are invoked as physical facts allegedly substantiating the 
possibility or even the reality of parapsychological phenomena. 

It is clear from the above that the literature abounds both in the 
views of scientists championing the reality of ESP and PK or 
admitting their possibility, and those rejecting the reality of sych 
phenomena or the possibility of their justification within the 
boundaries of natural science. When it comes to mentioning the 
compatibility of the latest physical theories with parapsychology, the 
matter inevitably comes up against the interpretation of the 
principles and notions of physical theories. True, many physicists in 
the West are well satisfied by the formal apparatus of these theories, 
which from the pragmatic point of view function smoothly, and so 
they are not specifically concerned with the details of its interpreta¬ 
tion, believing this to be a preoccupation for philosophers. Yet other 
natural scientists are interested in the philosophical problems of their 
science, including the attitude of the mind to the physical world, and 
they suggest in this connection a broad variety of conceptions. Quite 
frequendy such conceptions are of an eclecdc character. Thus, 
Eugene Wigner believes that physics is quite capable of embracing 
the phenomena of the'^mind. Unlike him, the neurophysiologist John 
Eccles holds that a programme for investigadng the phenomena of 
the brain and mentality should be based on Descartes’ mind-body 
dualism. The physicist Brian Josephson states that quantum 
mechanics only “tells us the probability distribtidon of observed 
values of physical quanddes. If the observer was emodonally involved 
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in the outcome of the experiment and particularly wanted one result 
to come out rather than another, perhaps that would shift this 
probability distribution”.^® 

There exist in the sphere of quantum physical knowledge 
so-called theories with hidden parameters. The purpose of introduc¬ 
ing such theories is to rebuild quantum physics on classical 
deterministic principles, i.e. on conceptions of reality, necessity and 
unequivocal definiteness of the world, that exclude the existence in it 
of objective possibility, fortuity, and indefiniteness. It is suggested to 
class among hidden parameters phenomena of the mind and 
consciousness to which is attributed the responsibility for objective 
processes of turning potentials into reality. 

Illustrating the presence of a broad variety of views on the reality 
of ESP and PK and on the attitude of physics to parapsychology, 
H. M. Collins and T. J. Pinch interpret the very fact of such variety 
in the following way: It bears witness to the dependence of cognitive 
processes on social structures, proves above all the stKial nature of 
knowledge and cognition. The philosophy of science has established 
the theoretical overload of facts, that means that the same result of 
an experiment or observation may be interpreted in different ways. 
Yet the sociology of knowledge goes even further and maintains that 
the search for truth and striving towards pragmatic success are by no 
means movers of the cognitive process. This is demonstrated with 
special vividness, in their view, by the “revolutionary activity” of 
experimenting parapsychologists. 

This “revolutionary activity”, just as the diverse interpretations of 
quantum theory which have become “divorced from the social 
practice of physics”,^’ is by no means oriented towards pragmatic 
success, or towards proving the truth. The “revolutionary activity” is 
oriented towards a revolution in science, since parapsychology is in a 
state of “potential conflict with orthtxlox science”, while the activity 
of parapsychologists is located within science rather than outside it. 
“The study of paranormal metal-bending does not oppose science 
from the outside in the way that, for example, various ‘anti-science’ 
movements oppose it.”^® 

Debates over the scientific status of parapsychology in the West 
are included in the broader context of discussions about types of the 
rational. They were carried on, in particular, at a conference 
organised by the Committee for the Scientific Investigation of Claims 
of the Paranormal."*® Participating in the conference, along with 
critics of parapsychology, were also representatives of the American 
Parapsychological Association. Robert Morris, the President of the 
Association, called for active cooperation between critics and resear¬ 
chers in parapsychology and pointed to several experiments where 
“there appeared to be partial replication”. 

Quite remarkable during the conference was the claslY of opinions 
by two eminent philosophers—Mario Bunge and Stephen Toulmin. 
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Bungf placed parapsychology among pseudosciences since it: 1) rests 
on a subjectivist theory of knowledge accessible to initiates only; 
2) utilises an extremely limited formalism, rarely including mathema¬ 
tics and logics; 3) is based on unverifiable or false hypotheses; 

4) evades the corroboration of its methods by means of alternatives; 

5) borrows nothing from related fields of knowledge, nor does it 
intersect them; 6) does not lean on, at least partially, confirmed 
theories; 7) leans on faith, in the framework of which scientific 
problems are treated as belles-lettres; 8) includes among its objects 
immaterial entities (for example, thought) divorced from matter. 
Toulmin, however, appealed to the historical and social context of 
the rational. He stated that within this context one cannot always 
draw a clear line between scientific and pseudoscientific theories and 
hypotheses, between the rational and irrational. Thus, the critics of 
Newton’s gravitation laws held that the planets should have dropped 
on the sun, while critics of Darwin’s theory of evolution stated that 
the earth could not have received the heat from the sun for such a 
long period as was required for the development of life. In 
Toulmin’s opinion, important scientific strides in the past were 
rejected on the same grounds of radical scepticism, on which the 
paranormal phenomena are being rejected today. 

A scientific analysis of paranormal phenomena certainly involves a 
number of complex problems of the sociology of knowledge and 
demonstrates a dependence of cognitive processes on social struc¬ 
tures. The entire history of the conflict between parapsychology and 
science indicates that it would be naive to think as if **parapsycholog- 
ists would present the results of a number of carefully conducted 
exp>eriments through the formal channels of communication and 
these results would be judged by the application of impartial canons 
of proof, consistency, adequate evidence and so on”.*® For the time 
being no such canons and experiments exist. Yet the history of 
science demonstrates that the principles of theoretical evaluation of 
these or other empirical evidence are rather flexible and mobile, and 
such evidence may be used in support of most varied positions, 
unscientific included. Which means we have no other way of 
verifying parapsychological and other paranormal conceptions than 
by addressing practice and scientific philosophy. 

The philosophical foundation of parapsychological experiments, we 
will be able to find that it is of an idealistic or dualistic character. One 
cannot, of course, assert that such a foundation necessarily precludes all 
opportunities for progress in natural sciences, mathematics, or the 
humanities and social sciences. Evidencing against this is the creative 
endeavour, for example, of Descartes, Hegel or Eccles. The creative 
activity of the mind in isolation, without practice, without experimenta¬ 
tion, is inadequate for changing the world (and in this sense for 
changing the state of physical objects). After all, the activity of the mind 
in itself is not a physical factor. 
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As recently as the 1960s the word ecology was familiar only to 
professional biologists. Now it has become part of the vocabulary of 
engineers, journalists, the military and politicians. There then 
followed: “social ecology”, “ecolog^y of man”, “ecological problems”, 
“ecologisation of economic activities”, “ecological education”, 
“ecological physiology”, “agricultural ecology”, “urban ecology”, 
“engineering ecology”, “ecological valency”, “ecological war”, etc. 
However, in spite of the currency of ecological ideas there are a great 
many unsolved theoretical, practical and methodological problems of 
contemporary ecology. We shall deal only with the most important of 
them, which are now being tackled by specialists in many countries of 
the world. 

Why has ecology become so popular? Is this just an accident or is 
there something in classical ecology to justify it? Does such an 
all-embracing science have the right to exist? 

Owing to the multitude of ecological problems dealt with by its 
individual disciplines the subject-matter of ecological investigations 
has become too vague. The problem of the subject-matter and scope 
of a science is a methodological one, and it may seem that its solution 
has a purely abstract value: after all, what name we give to a 
discipline is less important than solving certain fundamental and 
applied problems and thus adding to existing knowledge. 

We believe that the scope and subject-matter of a science have 
fundamental importance, for knowledge of regularities obtained 
from the study of a particular object is then extrapolated to all other 
objects studied by a given science and is regarded as true vdthin its 
terms of reference. The boundaries of a science confing, as it were, 
the possible area of the dissemination of particular knowledge thus 
obtained. It is for this reason that when we speak of problems of 
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coruemporary ecology we have lo start with the seemingly formal 
problem of the definition of its scope and subject-matter. 

Classical ecology is a science dealing with relations between 
organisms and their communities on the one hand, and between 
organisms and the environment on the other. This parallels almost to 
the word the definition given to ecology by Charles Darwin’s follower 
Ernst Haeckel who coined the term in 1866. Sometimes ecologpy is 
defined as a science studying the functioning of systems existing 
beyond the organism, and this definition is almost identical with the 
first one. In the broadest sense functioning refers to the performance 
of certain activities typical of the object under study, while an activity 
leads to the establishment of certain relations. The “relation” notion 
is a broader one, and, consequently, the first variant of the definition 
of ecology includes the second one as a special case. The second 
definition, however, does not explicitly deal with one of the most 
important attributes of ecology—the interaction with the environ¬ 
ment. Nevertheless, there is no difference in principle between these 
two definitions: both treat organisms and their systems as ecology’s 
objects of study, while relations between them are its subject-matter. 
This means that ecology vin its classical interpretation is a purely 
biological science. 

The fundamental discoveries in ecology were made long before its 
formal recognition as a science. The idea that living organisms 
multiply in geometrical progression was put forward in the early 19th 
century and helped Charles Darwin substantiate his theory of natural 
selection. In 1840, Justus Liebig discovered the ability of plants to use 
mineral nutrition (before him it had been believed that plants grow 
on decomposed organic matter). The second half of the 19th century 
saw the discovery of photosynthesis. The foundations of ecology can 
be said to have been laid by Darwin in his theory of natural selection, 
which highlighted the interaction between organisms and the 
environment. 

Already at that early stage biological discoveries in the field of 
ecology affected sociology and economics. Early in the 19th century 
the idea of biological productivity became the cornerstone for the 
economic theory of so-called physicalists who linked surplus value 
entirely to the use of natural matter (including inorganic matter), and 
land rent primarily to biological output. Thomas R. Malthus used the 
geometrical progression idea to justify his sociological views. The 
ideas of Liebig and successes in agricultural science and crop rotation 
techniques were used by Marx in his differential rent theory, while 
the influence of the Darwinian theory of natural selection can be 
seen in many chapters of Frederick Engels’ Dialectics of Nature. 

The rapid growth of capitalism, land development and the new 
needs of agriculture and forestry led to rapid progress in ecology. 
This period witnessed the appearance of notions of complex 
multi-species communities and their temporal successions. These 
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ideas’ applications were especially spectacular in forestry. The soil 
science created by Vasili Dokuchayev is ecological in its essence, as 
are the input-output estimates of the rate of the mineralisation of 
organic matter made by Pavel Kostychev. * 

By the 1930s the foundations of modern ecology were largely in 
place thanks to the works of A. Humboldt, F. Clements, S. Korzhins- 
ky, G. Morozov, L. Ramensky, V. Sukachev, N. Vavilov, H. Gleason, 
A. G. Tansley and many others. The main concepts of ecology of 
species, communities and larger ecosystems, including biogeocenoses 
(to borrow Sukachev’s term), had been formulated. In the 1930s 
V. Vernadsky developed his concept of the biosphere, and formu¬ 
lated the main laws governing its functioning. Mathematicians Alfred 
Lotka, Vito Volterra and Andrei Kolmogorov produced the early 
applications of mathematics to ecology of populations and other 
communities. In 1935 V. Kostitsyn was probably the first to have 
tried and built a mathematical model of the biosphere to demonstrate 
the possibility of complex oscillatory processes in it.' 

The practical applications of ecology are many. Ecological ideas 
are to be found in all studies dealing with the use of renewable 
natural resources. They loom large in D. Pryanishnikov’s works on 
agronomy, in E. Pavlovsky’s theory of natural foci of certain diseases, 
as well as in the theory and practice of forestry, game management, 
breeding of animals for furs and animal husbandry. A landmark in 
the 1930s was Girolamo Azzi’s b<x>k Agricultural Ecology^ which has 
not lost its methodological value to this day. 

By the 1940s ecology had emerged as a full-fledged science. Its 
two main branches were autoccology, which deals with the relation¬ 
ship between the species and the individual animal, on the one hand, 
and the environment, on the cither, and synecology, which deals with 
the relations between populations, communities and ecosystems, on 
the one hand, and the environment, on the other. The foundations 
of population ecology were also being put into place at the time. 

In the postwar years and, especially since the 1950s, ecology has 
been making rapid headway. There appeared studies of the 
migration of matter and energy, and mathematical modelling 
techniques were becoming increasingly common. The International 
Biological Programme launched in 1964 gave a powerful boost to 
ecology. Projects completed as part of the programme enabled 
mankind to tentatively estimate for the first time biological productiv¬ 
ity of the biosphere and the scale of the biological turnover of 
different substances with the help of specific data. The enormous 
material produced under the programme, as well as progress in 
measuring and computational techniques made it possible to start 
modelling complex natural systems and to give formal mathematical 
descriptions to many ecological laws. The result was sufficiently 
accurate picture of the possible variants of the dynamics of 
populations, the formulation of major principles of species’ coexis- 
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* tence within a community and the description of the complex 
processes of their metabolism. These results helped solve the 
problems involved in so-called harvest programming and to produce 
efficient crop management schemes. Another achievement was that 
the major rules of the self-development of ecosystems were described 
in terms of thermodynamics. 

Ecology has always been closely connected with environmental 
protection. Towards the end of the last century investigators noticed 
the harmful effects of unbridled capitalist development on the 
environment. Engels predicted the inevitability of the spread of 
industry to unpolluted regions and made rational siting of industries 
a central provision of his theory of socialism.’ At the turn of the 
century Russian and other scholars laid the scientific groundwork for 
the siting of protected territories. They argued that these were 
necessary if mankind wanted to preserve nature’s self-regeneration 
potential. This research bore rich fruit in the USSR on the eve of the 
Second World War, when many nature reserves were created for the 
protection of rare and valuable species and for ecological studies. 

In the 1950s-1960s the links between ecology and social sciences 
grew weaker. Ecology, like, biology as a whole, was under strong 
pressure from dogmatic precepts which overemphasised the role of 
man as the master of nature. It was falsely believed that existing 
knowledge was quite sufficient to control nature and that man’s 
growing technological might was making him independent of natural 
conditions. This overestimation of man’s technological possibilities in 
the utilisation of natural resources was to a smaller or greater extent 
characteristic of all developed countries. The trend was largely 
responsible for the appearance of environmental and ecological 
problems whose full impact was to be felt in the late 1970s. 

By that time ecology had accumulated theoretical knowledge and 
practical experience which gave it a new status. It seemed that 
ecology with its powerful theoretical appaiatus, experience of 
international projects, modern computational and mathematical 
modelling techniques was best prepared to tackle the global problems 
involved in the interaction between man and the environment, which 
have since become known as ecological problems. 

However, it became clear from the outset that environmental 
problems cannot be examined in isolation from socio-economic ones, 
for poverty, desertification and environmental pollution are primarily 
the result of the socio-economic crises in the developed and 
developing countries. This underrating .of economic science and 
sociology led to the fact that mankind’s problems began to be dealt 
with in terms of “the world of animals and plants”. Eugene Odum’s 
Fundamentab of Ecology (1971) is a graphic example of this approach, 
and his textbook that followed in 1983 provides its concentrated 
expression.'* As a matter of fact, Odum continued the tradition of the 
18th" century physicalists. The principles of simple input-output 
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models of ecosystems were used in the models of the Club of Rome. 
Most recommendations made by such social ecologists are utopian 
and sometimes simply harmful. They equate the human world with 
the animal world and the “great ecologists” themselves sc^ out to 
manage it as if it consisted not of people but of animals. However, it 
is not so simple to prove the unsoundness of this “ecological” 
concept, for in terms of his physiological needs, man remains a 
biological species: many of his links with his habitat are identical with 
those of animals and their environment, and there are a great many 
similarities between the behaviour of animals and man. 

Why would it be wrong then to extrapolate the findings of 
ecology of the animal world to ecology of man? The answer is an 
obvious one: relations in human society are governed by qualitatively 
different laws, not found in the animal world. However, this is only 
partly true. So-called social animals do indeed display similarities with 
many aspects of human society. Could it be that the high degree of 
complexity of this society is a function of the difficulty of studying it 
and not a fundamental constraint? For it is obvious that the 
behaviour of microorganisms, for example, is much simpler than that 
of birds. Nevertheless, the ecologies of both can be studied from a 
common standpoint. The fundamental constraint seems to consist in 
the fact that in getting to know the world around him man is not 
changing its laws, but by getting to know the scKial and economic 
relations of human society he uses the knowledge thus obtained to 
change these laws and, consequently, is constantly confronted with 
new, unknown relations he himself generates. 

This means that the understanding of socio-economic laws 
determining the development of human society cannot be based on 
the theory and methodology of sciences which describe the surround¬ 
ing world. The objective laws of mankind’s development have 
resulted in profound technogenic impacts on the environment and 
led to the penetration of ecological ideas into socio-economic sciences. 

The recent additions to the area under discussion are human 
ecology studying the relationship between man and the environment, 
and social ecology dealing with the relationship between society and 
the environment. Both sciences are not biological but social ones, 
since the relations studied by them are dominated by social 
environments. It would be more proper therefore to speak not of 
social ecology but of ecological sociology. Of course, there is a certain 
overlap between biological ecology, ecological sociology and human 
ecology; in certain areas they are practically indistinguishable. 
However, contemporary ecology proper remains a biological science 
which does not lay claim to being able to control human society. 
Along with other natural sciences ecology is called on to provide 
mankind with tools for managing and controlling livitlg things in 
nature and the environment. 
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What are the problems faced by contemporary ecology and why 
have they riveted the world’s attention? One of these problems is the 
result of the application of mathematics to ecology. In the last 15-20 
years ecologists have been extensively using statistical analytical 
techniques and methods of mathematical modelling to study popula¬ 
tions and other more complex communities, including ecosystems, 
"/'here now exist mathematical theories describing the more general 
fw-atures of groups and systems functioning beyond the organism.® 
t)ramatic successes in mathematical modelling created the impression 
that it was possible to give a sufficiently full description of a natural 
object and devise means of controlling its behaviour. It has become 
clear, however, that mathematical modelling is not a panacea for 
curing and preventing all “ecological diseases”. The technique is 
ridden with errors, which arise for a variety of reasons. 

Complex natural systems frequently behave in an unpredictable 
manner and their reactions to outside factors contradict “common 
sense” and existing ideas based on observation. Here are some 
examples of such contradictory behaviour. The wild boar, a massive 
animal, incapable of plodding through deep snow and getting food 
from under it, commonly found in those areas of the USSR with low 
1 ‘vels of snow fall, has sprung a surprise on ecologists. Contrary to 
i> s ecological characteristics it began propagating in the 1960s over 
t ie non-black-soil zone and reached the forests of the Upper Volga 
ad the south of Karelia. Ah hough there had been no dramatic 
changes in its habitat, the numbers of wild boar were growing 
ri*oidly, and permits were issued to hunt it. 

To this day there is no explanation for this change in the wild 
boar’s behaviour. One can only guess that the wild boars brought to 
model game management facilities from Byelorussia, the Caucasus 
and the Far East have evolved into a different type of animal with 
longer legs and a narrow btxly, which enabled it to manage into 
rather thick snow. Judging by the boar’s new diet, its physiology has 
also changed: now the animals are feeding in fir-tree forests, which 
were previously deemed unsuitable for them. There have been 
changes in the animal’s behaviour too. 

The elk sprang another surprise on the ecologists. Rather rare 
before the 1940s, it multiplied rapidly after the war, because there 
was no elk-hunting during the war and hunting after the war was 
strictly limited. What is more, vast areas cleared of forests were 
subsequently overgrcJwn with brush, on which elk feed. While game 
management specialists rejoiced at this new abundance of the elk, the 
development worried forestry specialists, because the elk began 
destroying pine-tree seedlings. Although the authorities considerably 
increased the number of elk-hunting licences, this did not save the 
pine forests. Since pine protection techniques proved to be too 



complex, many forestries had to stop planting this valuable and 
fast-growing tree species. 

The 1970s ushered in an unfavourable period for the elk: pine 
and aspen forests had aged and become unsuitable as food^ and the 
stocks of willows, rowan-trees and buckthorn were clearly insufficient 
to maintain large elk populations. These, however, failed to dwindle 
because elks changed their diet: they started feeding on bark and 
young twigs of fir trees. Their population structure also changed 
somewhat, and the animals themselves became slightly smaller. 

Both examples show that we have not yet learned how to 
effectively manage populations, because their growth to harvesting 
size is inevitably accompanied by the loss of valuable cultural forests. 

There are many other examples of unpredictable behaviour which 
are not confined to mammals. For example, there was absolutely no 
indication that the Far Eastern Gobius commonly found in stagnant 
waters would conquer practically every pond, lake, neservoir and slow 
river in the European part of the USSR, where it had made its way 
by pure chance. Similarly unpredictable was the wide dissemination 
of the Azov sardelle in the Volga basin reservoirs where it now 
accounts for a large part of catches. No less surprising was the wide 
propagation of blue-green algae. 

Such unpredictable behaviour of species, groups of species and 
even communities is frequently harmful, and so are the an¬ 
thropogenic effects. For example, the irrigation of black soils 
produced an unexpected effect—the buildup of silt at a depth of 
10-20 cm and, as a consequence, a sharp increase in soil density. 
Such soil has low fertility, its ploughing is far more energy intensive, 
and this sharply reduces the value of black soil. 

The intensive use of mineral fertilizers has sparked off a sequence 
of unfavourable developments. The excess of fertilizer not used up 
by plants is not fixed by soil but is leached out into water bodies. 
This leads to their eutrophication—the rapid growth of blue-green 
algae as a result of abundant minerals. This changes the entire 
structure of the water ecosystem (it might be added that the products 
of these algae’s vital activity are toxic for many fish species). 

Generally speaking, the destruction or sharp modification of 
ecosystems leads to their profound and unpredictable restructunng 
and the death of animal species. High temperatures and anaerobic 
conditions make shallow eutrophicated water reservoirs with a thick 
layer of silt veritable feeding grounds for microorganisms producing 
powerful poisons. This leads to a sharp decline in the number of 
waterfowl which find food in the silty bottom. In degraded soil 
ecosystems there is the risk that various pathogenic microorganisms 
may thrive. 

Other examples of unpleasant surprises include the unpredictable 
newly developed resistance of insect pests to insecticides and of 
pathogenic microorganisms to drugs. 
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We have given a few examples of developments whose long-term 
and unpredictable effects have already manifested themselves and 
which ought to serve as a warning to those who have categorically 
proclaimed man to be the master of nature. Here is another example 
of nature management which could have far-reaching unfavourable 
effects over large territories of the USSR—the project to divert our 
northern rivers. (A plan which has run into justified opposition.) 
Diversion of rivers is a very complex problem ecologically. The 
unpredictability of many of its effects is obvious. That is why there 
was a heated debate among project engineers and ecologists. 
Hydrologists argued that the influence on the surrounding ecosystem 
of hydrotechnical facilities which raise the water level would be 
noticeable only within a range of 5-10 kilometres. Over greater 
distances the increase of the water table by 10-20 cm was considered 
to be quite negligible. However, closer examination showed that 
excessive atmospheric precipitation and the shallow ground water 
level, combined with this seemingly-small increase in water level, 
could intensify the water-logging of level ground. The overall 
consequences would depend on many conditions which are difficult 
to account for beforehand: 

Why can’t mathematical models predict the behaviour of ecologi¬ 
cal systems? Why is it impossible to predict their reaction to outside 
impacts? In some cases the unpredictable behaviour of a system is a 
result of insufficient knowledge: ecologists know only a fraction of 
the system’s characteristics necessary to generate its mathematical 
model. More often than not it is not known by means of what sort of 
dependence—linear or non-linear—the ecological parameters of the 
system are interconnected. Mathematical models are also unreliable 
because it is as yet impossible to describe the lack of equilibrium of 
ecosystems in appropriate mathematical terms. As a result powerful 
outside impacts lead to sharp qualitative transformations in the 
ecosystem. An example of such behaviour is the compaction of 
irrigated black soils mentioned above. 

These negative developments can be corrected with time. To do 
so it is necessary to add to and improve biological and ecological 
knowledge, determine the types and character of linkages between 
different parameters of ecosystems, devise mathematical models 
specially adapted to the description of complex processes (for 
example, techniques used in the theory of catastrophes could prove 
useful in the modelling of non-equilibrium processes).® 

There is one more reason,, however, why ecosystems unpredicta- 
bly change their states. AH biological objects—from individual 
organisms to complex communities and even the biosphere, are 
open-ended self-organising systems, in which functionally different 
parts interact, exchanging matter and energy. The internal en\. • on- 
ment of such systems determining the functioning of their parts is 
constandy changing, with individual organisms and their com- 
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munities finding themselves in constantly changing conditions. One 
can assume that the states of an ecological system undergo cyclic 
change but never repeat themselves completely (the process of such 
transformations can be described as self>development). If we observe 
only one feature (e.g. population size), the self-development process 
frequently appears cyclic and reversible. But the fact that a certain 
feature periodically repeats itself does not mean that the same is true 
of all the other features. As yet we do not have sufficiently long 
series of observations illustrating changes in time of at least one 
population’s size, sex, age, phenotype and genotype structures 
simultaneously. That is why we can only hypothesise about self¬ 
development processes and take note of such unexpected develop¬ 
ments as the spread of the wild boar, increasing abundance of the 
elk, the resistance of insect pests to insecticides and of pathogenic 
microorganisms to drugs. 

One might say that the behaviour of ecological s'ystems cannot be 
fully predicted at this stage. Cyclic changes in them are taking place 
against a background of randomly or regularly changing external 
conditions, which introduce additional perturbations. The same 
changes in environmental conditions can exert different influences 
on the structural parts of the population or larger communities, 
provoking different courses of self-development. The economic use 
of an ecosystem is an example of such external impacts which arc 
superimposed on underlying complex external and internal natural 
factors of dynamics and determine many characteristic features of 
the system. So long as the economic use of a system is minimal, its 
impact can be considered as negligible but as soon as an ecosystem is 
used intensively this factor becomes a leading one. It is exceedingly 
difficult to combine within a single system of observations the 
investigations of the external and internal laws of its dynamics, let 
alone produce a single model accounting for the effects of these 
qualitatively different forces. 

In studying ecosystems some investigators tend to attach great 
importance to self-development, while others are looking for cases of 
the system’s variability in changing external conditions. Although the 
external and internal forces can well be dealt with simultaneously, so 
far researchers have been considering them separately. What is more, 
there is no sufficiently general methodological approach to dealing 
with them simultaneously in research and mathematical models. This 
makes the complex problem of predicting the behaviour of ecosys¬ 
tems and managing them even more difficult. 

In spite of the obvious difficulties of modelling inherently 
unpredictable biological systems and the inevitable variability of the 
characteristic features of communides, ecological systems can 
nevertheless be described with the help of certain average optimal, 
permissible and boundary values of its own parameters. For example, 
a population can be described with the help of such parameters as 
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the "multiplication coefficient, maximum possible size, sex ratio, age 
distribution and so on. It is natural that this approach rests on the 
assumption that self-development does not lead to significant 
departures from the norm. If we know the links between these 
parameters and their changes under the impact of external 
conditions we can produce a mathematical model of an ecosystem’s 
functioning, sufficient for solving practical problems: obtaining high 
crop yields, reducing pest populations, preserving rare species. 

Unfortunately up to now ecologists have had to confine them¬ 
selves to a very limited number of characteristic features of 
populations: growth rates and viability indexes for plants (sometimes 
seed productivity); average multiplication indexes for animals, 
abundance indexes for plants and animals alike, and more recently, 
estimated output, mass and sometimes the age structure of the 
population. Although these indexes are sufficient to obtain a planned 
harvest they are not enough to manage biological material. 

The determination of ecological parameters of populations, 
communities and ecosystems is a complex problem in scientific 
methodology. Although thp, need for such ecological parameters is 
obvious, only the first few steps have been made in this direction. 
These parameters have a direct relevance not only for ecosystems 
studies but also for the protection of rare and disappearing species. 
In the USSR the need for the study of ecological characteristics and 
the preparation of a national cadaster has been given the power of 
law in the “Act on the Protection of the Animal World”. The 
preparation of the cadaster is a thing of the future. As a document 
setting out the strategy and tactics of the management of every , 
animal species in every biocenosis, the cadaster should be based on 
ecological parameters of populations. Work on this document is due 
to begin shortly. 

Another problem that ecology is called on to tackle is the study of 
the principles of ecological differentiation of related species. This 
highly interesting problem of fundamental importance which was 
formulated by Nikolai Vavilov can be described both as an ecological 
and a genetic one. Its solution is expected to facilitate breeding of 
species with required properties. 

At present this work is being conducted on different groups of 
organisms, but, unfortunately, in most cases this research is 
fragmentary and has not produced a complete picture, which would 
permit a comparative analysis of the ecological, morphophysiological 
and genetic characteristic of species, sub-species, races and popula¬ 
tions. Hopefully these data will reveal the mysteries of the 
evolutionary process and show ways of combining the self¬ 
development of ecological systems with the action of external factors 
of natural selection. 

Research into ecological niches of species is of great practical and 
economic importance. Incidentally, one does not often come across 



two closely related species sharing the same habitat; as a rule, they 
occupy relatively isolated territories. The greater the similarities in 
the ecology of the species, the greater the probability that ope will be 
displaced by the other. Conversely, species of different genera easily 
form communities, occupying the same territory and even using 
similar resources. Owing to often minor and mostly unknown 
differences in ecological characteristics large numbers of planned 
species co-habitate in natural communities over small areas, despite 
the fact that in order to sustain life all the plants use solar energy, 
water and almost the same mineral elements. For example, over a 
hectare of deciduous forest the number of different plants can 
approach 100. It might be added that the diversity of cohabitating 
animal species feeding on different plants and parts of plants is even 
greater. 

Normally the self-development of communities is accompanied by 
an increase in the number of species in them. However, there arc 
exceptions to this rule. If we stop making hay on meadows the 
diversity of their grass species will sharply deteriorate and the species 
makeup will change. Existing data showed that the greater the variety 
of environmental conditions (large stocks of different minerals in the 
soil, evenly-spread and abundant precipitation, long vegetation 
periods and favourable temperatures) the greater the diversity of 
plants. To put it differently, rich resources lead to species diversity. 
It follows that in principle there exists no universal species which 
would be able to make sufficiently full use of the available 
resources—there is always a possibility for other species to move in. 
It is only in extremely inhospitable conditions, for example, in 
deserts, that plant communities sometimes consist of a very limited 
number of species. 

What is the extent of our knowledge of the principles guiding the 
formation of communities by species? It is quite obvious that species 
form communities not arbitrarily: only species with sufficiently 
different ecological parameters live together. According to R. MacAr- 
thur, the developed communities are “densely packed”, i.e. the 
species there use every opportunity offered by the environment. It 
has been shown that “dense packing” is a result of community¬ 
forming by species with different sensitivities to the same environ¬ 
mental factors. For example, a species sensitive to changes in lighting 
but weakly sensitive to changes in water content easily forms a 
community with a species of reverse characteristics, with the two 
species complementing each other. Under these circumstances 
competition between the species and losses of output as a result of it 
become minimal. 

Although the general mechanism of community-forming by 
species is more or less clear, there is still a long way to^go before the 
problem of organising species into communities with required 
properties is solved. Meanwhile it has already been shown that the 
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productivity of communities consisting of many species is considera¬ 
bly greater than that of one-species communities. This is probably due 
to the fact that groups of species make more effective use of the 
possibilities provided by the environment. Once we know the 
ecological characteristics of species, we can try to arrange them into 
the most stable and productive communities in order to achieve 
maximum harvests, the best aesthetic effects, high water conservation 
capability or other desired properties. 

Scientists the world over are actively working on the theory of 
polycultures, which is expected to lead to dramatic breakthroughs in 
agriculture.’ In the USSR this theory has been successfully applied to 
desert pastures. A group led by N. Nechayeva developed pastures 
sown to many plant species in the deserts of Turkmenia and 
Uzbekistan.® These pastures have remained stable for long periods of 
time and their output is 5-10 times that of natural desert pastures. 
The scientists formed artificial communities of plants with different 
root sizes and vegetation cycles. As a result, plants can now use 
moisture from the entire thickness of the soil and the total vegetation 
period has lengthened. Human interference consisted only in helping 
the seeds and saplings of different bushes to survive, by means of 
partly destroying the carpet of desert grasses (sedge) with the help of 
widely-spaced furrows and by planting in them seeds of common 
desert trees and bushes. After the bushes had taken root they no 
longer had to compete with desert grasses, whose growth they even 
depressed, which eventually enabled them to propagate by seeds. 
Without human help such communities could not have appeared, 
because plants would not have been able to independently overcome 
their “teething problems”, which under natural conditions normally 
lead to the loss of 70-95 per cent of the initial stock. 

Knowledge of the structural organisation of communities opened 
up broad practical opportunities and is only one step away from 
ecological engineering, an applied discipline capable of producing 
sufficiently accurate estimates of the composition of the desired 
community. 

What we have said about communities can be equally true of 
populations and family groups of plants and animals, for individuals 
in a population possess genotype diversity, which is manifested in the 
phenotype, with each phenotype reflecting slightly different require¬ 
ments for external conditions. As a consequence, for a species to be 
able to make maximum use of these external condidons individuals 
in a population of^ an agricultural crop should be arranged into 
communities in accordance with the same “dense packing” principle, 
i.e. plant neighbourhoods should consist of individuals with different 
phenotypes and ecologies. In order to calculate programmed 
communities, populations and family groups, it is necessary to know 
the permissible and optimal levels of the ecological parameters of the 
constituent species and individuals at which losses due to competidon 
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would not reduce their viability and the resources of the environment 
would be used to the full. 

Intensive anthropogenic effects on the environment has highligh¬ 
ted the problem of stability of ecological systems: populations, 
communities, ecosystems, territorial complexes of ecosystems, biomes 
(divisions of natural climatic zones) and finally the biosphere as a 
whole. Given the great number of different interpretations of the 
“stability” notion, we define it as either relative immutability of an 
ecological system or its capacity to regenerate itself within an 
acceptable period of time. Or, to put it differently, stability means the 
self-regeneration potential of an ecological system, its capacity to 
promptly heal wounds inflicted on it. Once we know this potential we 
will be able to match with it the power and scale of our impact and 
thus conserve man’s environment and habitat. 

The stability of ecological systems has a direct faring on such 
practical problems as the determination of maximum permissible 
concentrations of toxic substances in the environment, pefmissible 
rates of tillage, irrigation, construction, recreational loads, use of 
fertilizers, etc. If we know the ecological needs of the species, it is 
relatively easy to determine the range of environmental conditions 
within which the species will not undergo substantive and irreversible 
changes. By arranging species into communities we can arrive at 
combinations which would to a certain extent offset outside loads. 
Knowledge of ecological properties (including the nature and 
intensity of the turnover t)f relevant chemical elements and com¬ 
pounds) of an ecosystem’s constituents or candidates for a new, 
artificial ecosystem would enable the prevention of undesirable 
impacts and the creation of ecosystems with required properties. 

At present the international scientific community is discussing the 
International Geosphere/Biosphere Programme, which is to study 
changes in the biosphere and estimate the maximum loads it can 
tolerate. The programme, unprecedented in its level of integration of 
natural, mathematical and technical sciences, is called on to repeate 
on a new methodological and technical level the research that had 
been carried out independently under the International Biological 
Programme, the International Geophysical Year Programme and 
other programmes that in one way or another concern themselves 
with the functioning of the biosphere. 

Progress in the theory of stability of ecological systems and its 
practical applications has a direct bearing on environmental protec¬ 
tion research, including the protection of rare species (based on the 
knowledge of conditions for population stability), protection of 
natural complexes of ecosystems and the creation of protected 
territories conserving the environment. 

At present, in spite of intensive research all over th« world, the 
protection of rare species is more an empirical science than one 
resting on a solid theoretical foundation. It is true, however, that 
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geneticists have used a genetic approach to estimate minimum 
population sizes required for their survival. The stability of popula¬ 
tions and their minimal, threshold sizes vis-a-vis outside factors have 
yet to be estimated. There are no reliable theoretical principles to 
guide us in the selection of protected territories, their optimal size, 
and principles of siting, i.e. purely practical questions that demand 
clear and unambiguous answers in the planning of environmental 
protection activities. It is obvious that answers to these questions will 
depend on progress in the theory of stability of ecological systems, as 
well as the solution of the problems of the organisation of 
communities, the management of biological communities and ecosys¬ 
tems. 

In conclusion, continuing research into the problems facing 
contemporary ecology is of utmost importance not only for environ¬ 
mental protection. A field, a dairy farm, a biological water treatment 
facility, a fish hatchery, a forest, a river, a park, and finally, a town 
and a home are all targets of ecological research. The successful 
solution of ecology’s key problems will help mankind make fuller and 
more efficient use of nature’s, especially living nature’s, enormous 
potential. Within as little as ten years man shtmld become more 
proficient in managing his natural environment. However, in order 
to avoid disappointments and the repetition of past errors it is 
necessary to keep in mind the inherent uncertainties associated with 
the functioning of living things. It must be borne in mind at all times 
that living nature can both create and destroy. We must exercise 
constant control over it, timely assess the effects of our management 
effort, and rectify our inevitable mistakes. 
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Creative Analysis of the Restructuring Process 


On April 17, 1987, a conference 
of social scientists, sponsored by the 
USSR Academy of Sciences, was held 
in Moscow. 

In his opening address, 
P. Fedoseyev, Vice-President of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences, said that 
since the April 1985 Plenary Meeting 
of the CPSU Central Committee and 
the 27th Party Congress the 
Academy had critically analysed the 
state of affairs in the social sciences 
and reviewed several dogmatic 
theoretical propositions. Basic 
guidelines have been outlined for 
overhauling work of research institu¬ 
tions and promoting scientific re¬ 
search. In the light of the decisions 
taken by the January 1987 Plenary 
Meeting of the CPSU Central Com¬ 
mittee, meetings of branches and 
institutes of the Social Sciences Sec¬ 
tion, and the Academy’s general 
meeting in March 1987 discussed 
questions of improving scientific 
management, expanding the links 
between science and practice with a 
view to accelerating scientific and 
technical progress and the socio¬ 
economic and intellectual develop¬ 
ment of Soviet society. Positive ad¬ 
vances were already shaping, par¬ 
ticularly in the area of interaction 
between the social, natural and tech¬ 
nical sciences. The results of the 


restructuring, however, were as yet 
slight, and the main work, still lies 
ahead. 

A report “Achievement of a Qual¬ 
itatively New State of Soviet Society 
and the Social Sciences” was deli¬ 
vered at the conference by 
A. Yakovlev, Alternate Member of 
the CC CPSU Politburo, Secretary of 
the CPSU Central Committee, Cor¬ 
responding Member of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences. 

The October Revolution and 
today's restructuring programme, 
with seven decades separating them, 
he said, are indissolubly connected 
and are one in their essence. Both 
the Revolution and the restructur¬ 
ing, to cite Lenin, is a time of action 
from top to bottom. The restructur¬ 
ing means a period of self-cleansing 
and fundamental changes, continua¬ 
tion of the cause of the Great 
October Revolution in the new his¬ 
torical conditions. The restructuring 
is also a process of objective analysis 
of the state of affairs in our society, 
in world development, in everything 
that makes up human life and man¬ 
kind’s existence. 

The restructuring is a creative and 
purposeful process. It is called upon 
to be such not only ig economics, 
politics and social life but also in 
everything that has a bearing on the 
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state, trends and prospects of intel¬ 
lectual development, i.e. culture, 
education and the social sciences. 

The last two years have been 
marked by vigorous and creative 
theoretical search. The April 1985 
Plenary Meeting, the 27th CPSU 
Congress and the January 1987 Ple¬ 
nary Meeting of the CPSU Central 
Committee have given us a new 
vision of socialist prospects and a 
common understanding of the goals 
and nature of the necessary re¬ 
volutionary changes and have ad¬ 
vanced a broad programme, in par¬ 
ticular for research in the social 
sciences both on fundamental issues 
of our advancement and on the 
applied aspects. An ideological and 
theoretical platform of acceleration 
has been by and large established 
since then. 

We now possess scientifically tested 
knowledge of the main features of 
the present epoch, of the contradic¬ 
tory but also interdependent and in 
many ways integral world; an under¬ 
standing of the best possible ways, 
means and methods of dealing with 
the problems of vital importance for 
the destinies of civilisation at a cru¬ 
cial point in world history. The 
concept and methodology of new 
political thinking, based on the 
analysis of the dialectics of the class 
and of the universal in present 
conditions, have been advanced and 
major issues of the complex interre¬ 
lations between the internal develop¬ 
ment of socialism and world de¬ 
velopment as a whole have been 
raised. 

The Party's collective creative 
thinking has worked out a concept 
revolutionary in its novel approach 
of accelerating socio-economic de¬ 
velopment of the country and 
achieving a qualitatively new state of 
society on that basis. The seeds of 
revolutionary restructuring, planted 
in national soil in April 1985, have 


produced powerful shoots of a mas¬ 
sive drive to implement the prog¬ 
ramme of socialism’s renewal. 

The new approach to social policy 
renders the humanistic tradition of 
Marxist-Leninist thinking more con¬ 
crete and largely determines the 
novelty of the present system of 
socio-economic, intellectual and 
moral priorities of the Party’s policy. 
The renewed system of value coordi¬ 
nates focuses on man as the abiding 
aim of progress and socialism and on 
the human factor as the decisive 
force of the restructuring. 

Our perceptions of the laws of 
economic development of stxrialism 
and of the dialectics of the produc¬ 
tive forces and production relations 
have been greatly enriched. The 
issues of improving the realisation of 
socialist property of all the people, 
particularly the development of its 
cooperative forms, of employing 
commodity-money relations, and of 
the acceleration of scientific and 
technical progress have been raised 
in a new way. 

Another pivotal feature of the 
restructuring is the intensification of 
the entire system of political and 
social institutions, the deepening of 
socialist democracy and the idea of 
people’s self-government. The 
course towards comprehensive 
democratisation is now developing 
on a principled basis and is consis¬ 
tently reaffirmed and enriched by 
political and intellectual life. 

The main thing is to concentrate 
the considerable intellectual potential 
of Soviet social sciences on tackling 
the key tasks of developing socialism. 
The profound restructuring process 
should affect the social sciences as 
well. 

Today, social scientists seem to be 
of a “split mind’’. On the one hand, 
they recognise the complexity and 
responsibility of the historical period. 
They see and soberly assess the 





situation in the economy and in the 
social and intellectual-moral domain. 
On the other, however, the inertia 
and the comforting illusion that the 
present state of social sciences in 
principle truly reflects the current 
stage of the development of social¬ 
ism are still strong. The illusion that 
stands in the way of acknowledging 
the negative phenomena and the 
stagnation is the result of dogmat¬ 
ism, of concepts divorced from life 
and of obsolete patterns. It is essen¬ 
tial to overcome one’s aloofness from 
the difficulties experienced today, 
not to give in to the temptation of 
self-indulgence, and to understand 
how important it is to restore to the 
social sciences the Leninist spirit of 
fearless pursuit of truth. 

It is on the order of the day to 
reach a new level in the sober 
assessment of experience, both as 
regards the miscalculations and the 
achievements. What is required 
today of the social sciences is to be 
unbiased and self-critical; to honestly 
and frankly realise the consequences 
of the time-serving interpretation of 
some tenets of Leninism, running 
counter to its essence; and to mobil¬ 
ise oneself and academic collectives 
for a revolutionary search for ans¬ 
wers to the questions raised by life 
itself. This is a difficult and painful 
but inevitable process. 

Creative Marxism-Leninism is al¬ 
ways a discovery and not a cover-up. 
Addressing the January Plenary 
Meeting of the Party’s Central Com¬ 
mittee, Mikhail Gorbachev said: “We 
have repeatedly referred to Lenin, 
his thoughts and ideas. This is not 
just a tribute of great respect, not 
only an acknowledgement of Lenin’s 
authority. This reflects the pressing 
desire to revive in modern condi¬ 
tions and to the fullest possible 
extent the spirit of Leninism.*’ ’ 

The dogmatic interpretation of 
economic laws and categories and of 


some propositions concerning social¬ 
ism, socialist democracy, social jus¬ 
tice, and the rates and prospects of 
the development of commifnist civil¬ 
isation created zones of stagnation in 
the social sciences. A dogmatic ap¬ 
proach to state ownership as to 
something absolute in effect led to 
the primacy of administration by 
mere injunction and to broader op¬ 
portunities for the omnipotence of 
bureaucracy. Bureaucracy needs 
dogmatism, and vice versa. Both 
bureaucrats and dogmatists can exist 
only at the expense of the interests 
of society, cashing in on their being 
part of the machinery of state. 

The main thing required of the 
social sciences by society is to revive 
the creative, dialectical and realistic 
approach, Lenin’s approach, to un¬ 
derstanding the goals and means of 
the socialist transformations and to 
meticulously and thoughtfully study 
the existing contradictions. 

T<xlay, it is incumbent on the 
social sciences to comprehend the 
novelty and peculiarities of the re¬ 
structuring and the conditions in 
which it is taking place. Primitivism 
here is only another form of dog¬ 
matism. We should do our job 
ourselves without shifting the bur¬ 
den to the classics. The gist of the 
matter is that the accumulated po¬ 
tential and dialectical thinking itself 
should be geared to put forward and 
stimulate fresh ideas and ap¬ 
proaches. 

The basic theoretical task can be 
briefly formulated in the following 
way: present-day socialism must 
above all cognise itself. This will not 
come to pass if the social sciences 
continue to fear touching issues that 
have not yet become part and parcel 
of political decisions, if they continue 
merely to comment upon the latter. 

Lenin’s demand of a^ integrated 
and comprehensive approach to 
analysing the interaction of various 
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facets of social life has always been 
relevant and particularly so today. 
Meant here is an approach that 
would take into account the complex 
interrelations between the productive 
forces and relations of production, 
the basis and the superstructure, 
politics and economics, centralism 
and democracy, personal and social 
interests, ideology and material con¬ 
ditions of life, psychological and 
moral elements, and so on. Only a 
complete and organic unity of the 
economic, social and intellectual as¬ 
pects give the effect of qualitative 
integrity of the new system. 

We should advance towards a sys¬ 
tems, general philosophical com¬ 
prehension of reality, fully equipped 
with modern knowledge. What is 
especially needed today is to ;^hieve 
breakthroughs in fundamental 
generalisations and to develop an 
all-embracing vision of the world 
with all its real contradictions and 
determinant trends. 

Such an approach does not con¬ 
tradict the urgent need to pay close 
attention to social research as such, 
that is, siKioIogical, sociopsychologi- 
cal and humanitarian. Socialism 
means first and foremost man with 
his real ties to society, to other 
human beings and to the material 
and intellectual spheres. Advance¬ 
ment towards communism implies 
first and foremost improvement of 
social relations, of course, on an 
appropriate material and intellectual 
basis. Theoretical cognition is called 
upon to perceive and reflect not only 
the profundity of those processes but 
also the highly complicated dialectics 
of the interrelations between cogni¬ 
tion and practice and ^the laws of 
development of cognition itself. 

Consistent application of the prin¬ 
ciple of the historical meth<^ is 
indispensable in the social sciences. 
A go^ many difficulties could have 
been avoided if the structures of our 


society had been regarded, not only 
in words but also in deeds, as 
dynamic and developing rather than 
static. It is not a question of rewrit¬ 
ing history for reasons of expediency 
but of the need to objectively and 
scientifically see the past and analyse 
it in its entirety, and dialectic con¬ 
tradictoriness, to see the whole 
gamut of cause-and-effect relations 
between them, whether in the 
economy or in the social, political 
and other spheres. The historical 
method of scientific, dialectical 
thinking is also the most effective 
guarantee against artificial walls in 
social sciences. 

The restructuring process raises 
not only in practical but also in 
theoretical terms the task of qualita¬ 
tively renewing socialism as a whole 
and not just refining its individual 
aspects, spheres or facets. It stands 
to reason that the fcjrmer does not 
rule out but presupposes the latter. 

The tasks set by the 27th Congress 
highlight the relevance of the issues 
of developing the social conscious¬ 
ness, the inexhaustible source of 
social energy. The social sciences 
have a special place and role in 
tackling those issues. Consolidation 
of the social economy and infrastruc¬ 
ture, development of socialist democ¬ 
racy, and the sphere of education 
constitute a single set of problems 
that require broad approach in their 
theoretical formulation, purposeful¬ 
ness and competence in practical 
matters. 

In carrying out the urgent changes 
in society, the Party proceeds from 
the imperative necessity, the urgency 
to democratise the whole of social 
life and to affirm a democratic world 
outlook and perception of the world 
in every citizen's mode of thinking 
and action. 

Democracy is the most important 
and the only possible mode of exis¬ 
tence for socialism as a social system, 
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a social entity. Only through democ¬ 
racy, its deepening and development 
is it possible to stimulate everything 
that serves socialism and to provide 
the opportunities for giving full 
scope to its potential. Triumphant 
socialism is impossible without full 
democracy—this is a behest of the 
revolution, these are the words of 
Lenin. 

The task of the scx-ial sciences is to 
propose dialectically advanced or¬ 
ganisational, legal and political 
methods, commensurate with the 
present stage of development, for 
achieving ever greater democracy 
and to reveal as fully as possible 
democracy’s mechanism of operation 
as a way of tackling and setting 
emerging contradictions at all levels 
and of every kind. 

The problem of achieving a new 
qualitative state of scKiety raises to a 
different level the question of socie¬ 
ty’s social effectiveness, its essence 
and criteria. The interaction of the 
economy, science, material well¬ 
being, human consciousness, and 
culture of the masses has now be¬ 
come so deep that any lag in any of 
those spheres immediately affects 
others and disrupts the rhythm of 
general advancement. Accelerated 
and carefully considered solutions to 
social issues constitute a catalyst of 
economic development. 

The speaker then dwelt on the 
tasks of political economy, 
philosophy, scientific communism, 
law, and other social sciences related 
to theoretical substantiation of the 
restructuring processes under way 
and the elaboration of problems 
pertaining to socialist society. Atten¬ 
tion was drawn to the need for 
greater practical results in concrete 
studies of man and society and that 
sociology, social psychology and the 
humanitarian disciplines become an 
integral part of scientific substantia¬ 
tion and of the forecasting of the 


processes under way in our society. 
Emphasis was laid on research into 
the whole range of phenomena and 
processes of international relations 
and world development.' 

In other words, it is now a ques¬ 
tion of enriching Marxist thinking at 
the qualitatively new phase of world 
development and of continuously 
renewing and enlarging our world 
outlook. 

What a tremendous information 
field, both in scope and in time, was 
explored by Marx, Engels and 
Lenin. There was no social 
phenomenon or scientific discovery 
that was not critically analysed and 
incorporated info the system of re¬ 
volutionary ideas. Considering the 
fact that the volume of information 
now doubles every 20 months as 
against 50 years in Marx’s time, we 
have indeed to be much more 
dynamic in collectively developing 
the Marxist-Leninist teaching. 

The question of the practical de¬ 
velopment of democracy in science 
and t)f scientific ethics is an acute 
one. Demfx:racy in science is a cura¬ 
tive form of civilised rather than 
arms-twisting settlement of con¬ 
tradictions. Openness (glasnost) is the 
tool with which society controls the 
state of affairs in all spheres of life, 
including science. It is essential to 
democratise the very forms of sci¬ 
ence organisation, to enhance the 
role of scientific councils, confer¬ 
ences and debate, to invigorate scien¬ 
tific criticism, and to subordinate the 
authority of office to the authority of 
thought. 

Science can develop only in the 
process of constructive discussion. 
What is needed is discussion born of 
the competition of ideas, the desire 
to defend truth and new knowledge 
rather than discussion in which, on 
the contrary, truth is drowned and 
perishes. It should be remembered 
that no one has a monopoly of truth 
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either in raising new questions or in 
providing answers. 

The most pressing issue in the 
development of the social sciences is 
their links with life. In the words of 
Lenin, “the historical moment has 
arrived when theory is being trans¬ 
formed into practice, vitalised by 
practice, corrected by practice, tested 
by practice”.^ Real practice and a 
tangible effect are both a result and 
a major guarantee of democracy, 
glasnost, and a healthy atmosphere in 
^ science itself. 

The intellectual potential of our 
social sciences is powerful indeed. It 
is clear that it is creative Marxism- 
Leninism that can and must ensure a 
breakthrough to the still unknown, 
and that it is the social scientists that 
cun and must give the answer, <to the 
most complicated and responsible 
issues facing our country. There is 
no other alternative. 

* ¥ >|i 

Twelve speakers look the floor in 
the discussion that followed. 

Academician A. Aganbegyan, 
Academician-Secretary of the 
Economic Department of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, stressed that 
economists were more than other 
social scientists indebted to practice. 
There is now a special need for 
economic sciences because the main 
field of the renewal under way in 
the country is in the national 
economy, ^holars have not yet 
created anything solid that could 
form a basis for its restructuring. 
There is no clear-cut scientific sub¬ 
stantiation of solutions to many is¬ 
sues. In particular, it i^ necessary to 
work out a system of measures that 
would permit to do away with shor¬ 
tages of goods. The problem of 
labour motivation still needs to be 
studied as also the scientific founda¬ 
tions of a new regional policy. While 


laying the main emphasis on re¬ 
search into the economic mechanism, 
economists pay very little attention to 
the social mechanism which is a 
broader notion than the former. 
Researchers should focus attention 
on the tasks of setting the social 
mechanism into full operation and 
identifying the factors that would 
enable to ensure powerful accelera¬ 
tion of the development of the 
productive forces by drawing on the 
energy of the working people. 

He went on to discuss the experi¬ 
ence accumulated by the Economic 
Department in applying new forms 
of establishing close contacts with 
practice such as complex expeditions 
to new economic areas. He advo¬ 
cated stronger contacts between the 
Department and the Academy of the 
National Economy under the USSR 
Council of Ministers, on-the-job 
training of researchers in practical 
organisations and of officials from 
those organisations, in research 
centres, as well as consultation 
forms. The dialogue of scholars and 
practical workers could also be facili¬ 
tated by the establishment of bu^- 
ness clubs and economic managers’ 
clubs. The speaker drew attention to 
the importance of improving the 
training of economists, of ensuring 
closer interaction between the 
Academy of Sciences and higher 
educational establishments, and of 
improving the entire system of 
economic education in the country. 

Academician V. Kudryavtsev, Di¬ 
rector of the Institute of the State 
and Law of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, analysed the ways for over¬ 
coming negative phenomena that 
had accumulated during the period 
of stagnation and that impeded the 
development of the science of law 
and the improvement of practical 
jurisprudence. Listed among those 
phenomena were, in particular, pre¬ 
dominance of departmental interests 
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over law, the accusatory bias of 
law-enforcement procedures, short¬ 
comings in the training of legal 
cadres, lack of glasnost, and the fact 
that many research subjects are “off 
limits”. The passion for departmen¬ 
tal norm-setting had led to paradoxi¬ 
cal situations. For example, the 
rights and obligations of the director 
of an academic institute are regu¬ 
lated by 500 normative acts. 

The thesis about the growing role 
of law under socialism has been until 
recently viewed in a one-sided man¬ 
ner, i.e. as the need to reinforce 
regulation and to increase the 
number of prohibitions. The practice 
evolved to interpret laws in a man¬ 
ner that would declare an offence 
everything that is not explicitly 
stated as permitted in them. Often 
the "presumption of guilt” principle 
which does not formally exist in 
Soviet legislation prevails during the 
examination of some concrete cases. 

Lawyers, noted the speaker, are 
faced with two fundamental tasks, 
namely, to establish a sphere of legal 
regulation and to determine the 
nature of legal relations in society. 
In Kudryavtsev’s opinion legal rela¬ 
tions between citizens and the state 
should be those of mutual rights and 
obligations on the basis of laws and 
agreements. The state should bear a 
political, legal and moral responsibil¬ 
ity before its citizens. The guarantees 
of citizens’ rights and freedoms need 
to be further strengthened. There is 
a pressing need for a legal reform in 
the country along the lines of the 
transformations effected in the 
1920s and after the 20th Congress of 
the CPSU. 

Touching upon the progress of 
the restructuring in jurisprudence, 
the speaker stressed that lawyers 
needed concrete social demands for¬ 
mulated by departments and institu¬ 
tions. By the same token, it was 
necessary to raise the personal re¬ 


sponsibility of scientists for the scien¬ 
tific substantiation and practical sig¬ 
nificance of the solutions proposed. 
The entire system of professional 
training and advanced training of 
legal personnel needed to be radical¬ 
ly overhauled. There was a pressing 
need for setting up a Lawyers’ Socie¬ 
ty that would permit to expand 
contacts between lawyers and scien¬ 
tists. The question of establishing an 
Institute of International Law within 
the system of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences was now on the order of the 
day. 

Academician Th. Oizerman fo¬ 
cused attention* on methodological 
problems of serial science. The alie¬ 
nation between philosophy and life 
manifested itself not only and not so 
much in the fact that philosophers 
had not studied the problems stem¬ 
ming from practice but in their 
uncritical treatment of social realities 
themselves. In their work, 
philosophers had often been bound 
by the dogma, the essence of which 
was that truth was taken a priori. 
The task of researchers had been 
simply to substantiate it. In fact, of 
course, the goal of truly scientific 
research is to discover the still un¬ 
known truth. Philosophers had made 
an absolute of practice which in 
many respects was anything but per¬ 
fect. A sort of theoretical and cogni¬ 
tive foundation of the dogmatic com¬ 
prehension of practice took shape. 
To overcome such a situation is a 
major task for philosophers. It is 
necessary to clarify whether all prac¬ 
tices are a criterion of truth. 

As an example of the dogmatic 
treatment of realities Oizerman cited 
the well-known thesis, still current in 
literature, that a major indicator of 
progress is the primacy of the pro¬ 
duction of the means of production 
over that of the means of consump¬ 
tion. It is inadmissible that it remains 
valid today when the human factor 
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acq&ires decisive significance and 
when we have indeed begun to 
orientate ourselves towards the de¬ 
velopment of commodity-money re¬ 
lations. We must clearly realise that 
the better a worker’s performance, 
the better his living conditions. 

Questions of developing historico- 
Party sciences were dealt with by 
G. Smirnov, Corresponding Member 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Director of the Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism under the CPSU Central 
Committee. He emphasised the 
urgent need for a documentary 
study of certain periods in the 
Party’s history and renunciation of 
the practice of unconditionally tak¬ 
ing for granted the assessments con¬ 
flicting with obvious facts. At one 
time the prevailing principle of 
building the Party’s history ‘ was to 
reconstruct the history of ideas 
rather than that of real personalities. 
This position should be discarded 
for it is difficult to imagine history 
without people just as it is hard to 
imagine history without active per¬ 
sonalities pursuing definite goals and 
guided by definite motives. It is the 
depersonalisation of history that is 
the reason for the all but total lack 
of striking works in historico-Party 
literature enjoying broad popularity. 
The absence of objective concrete 
materials could not but adversely 
affect scientific research. 

The speaker noted that intensifica¬ 
tion of the Soviet social sciences 
could be attained by the solution of 
several tasks. The humanitarian sci¬ 
ences should become an integral part 
of social, Party and public activities. 

The question of publications is of 
considerable importance for develop¬ 
ing the social sciences. A highly 
abnormal situation has now taken 
shape in which every research insti¬ 
tute has a backlog of manuscripts 
approved by scientific councils but 
without the slightest chance of being 


published. While the institutes of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences cannot 
publish works by their researchers, 
many publishing houses are looking 
for good authors. The USSR State 
Committee for Publications must 
find a way out of that situation. 

Academician E. Primakov, Direc¬ 
tor of the Institute of the World 
Economy and International Rela¬ 
tions, expressed his disagreement 
with the interpretation of the notion 
“social order”, which had been voi¬ 
ced during the discussion. In his 
view, social demand vis-a-vis scien¬ 
tists should imply the organic fusion 
of their work with the charted 
course of restructuring and the max¬ 
imum degree of scientific “outpac¬ 
ing” of its practical progress rather 
than simply the “placing of orders” 
by various organisations and depart¬ 
ments. For a long time scientists 
were in a position when their role 
was often reduced to compiling all 
sorts of urgent background materials 
and reports. As to ministerial and 
departmental officials, they did not 
even read their proposals. 

Dogmatism which has been in 
evidence in recent years in a.ssessing 
various aspects of social development 
also found its reflection in the fact 
that some areas of research were 
closed to theoretical analysis, among 
them the major postulate that our 
epoch is the epoch of transition from 
capitalism to socialism. Although suf¬ 
ficient attention was given to the 
statements about socialism’s advan¬ 
tages over capitalism the timeframe, 
the paths and dynamics of the transi¬ 
tion were not analysed. Attention of 
scientists should also be drawn to the 
problem of the unevenness of the 
changes in the correlation of forces . 
between socialism and capitalism in 
the economic, political and military 
fields. 

The study of modern capitalism 
also has certain gaps. For instance. 
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an analysis ought to be made of the 
processes of monopolisation under 
way, parallel with the growing com¬ 
petition both at the national and 
transnational levels. Those two pro¬ 
cesses are interrelated, which enables 
capitalism to adapt itself to the 
scientific and technological revolu¬ 
tion and to develop the productive 
h)rces. The question about the stages 
of the general crisis of capitalism, 
which allegedly automatically brings 
it closer to its end, now appears to 
be a moot question. 

The elaboration of fundamental 
problems of the stKial sciences is 
impossible today without interdiscip¬ 
linary interaction and critical evalua¬ 
tion of what has already been 
achieved, without carefully consi¬ 
dered realism in everything that is 
still to be studied, without maximum 
freedom of thought, and without 
being linked to the restructuring 
under way, said Primakov in conclu¬ 
sion. 

Questions pertaining to the in¬ 
teraction between the social and 
natural sciences and to the contribu¬ 
tion of academic science to the solu¬ 
tion of practical tasks of the five-year 
plan peri<xl were discus.scrl by 
Academician E. Velikhov, Vice- 
President of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences. He noted that the search 
for new forms of integration of 
science and production callet) for the 
participation of economists. For ex¬ 
ample, a scientific study of the 
economic foundations of the work 
being done by temporary scientific 
and technical laboratories and in¬ 
tersectoral scientific and technical 
complexes (ISTC) was needed. With¬ 
out a scientific substantiation, natural 
scientists and experts in production 
are compelled to work out by trial 
and error an optimal ISTC structure 
and methods of work. The assistance 
of economists was also needed to 
improve the system of material in¬ 


centives for the creative work of 
scientists. 

At present, economists are focus¬ 
ing their attention on * efforts to 
improve the economic mechanism. 
However, thought should be given to 
another issue, namely that the de¬ 
velopment of socialism might require 
a new and qualitatively different 
economic mechanism. It is also im¬ 
portant to analyse the price forma¬ 
tion mechanism. Life itself dictates 
the need for close interaction be¬ 
tween social scientists and technical 
and natural scientists. 

P. Nikolayev, Corresponding 
Member of the*USSR Academy of 
Sciences, Acting Academician- 
Secretary of the Academy’s Depart¬ 
ment of literature and Language, 
spoke about the relationship between 
literature and science. Persons active 
in the fields of culture and literature 
have of late devoted increasing at¬ 
tention to the ex|jerience of the 
scientific study of the social processes 
under way in the modern world. 
And yet the role of artistic self- 
awareness in social progress has been 
clearly underrated. 

The theoretical and cognitive 
functions of literature would im¬ 
mensely grow if researchers addres¬ 
sed themselves more actively to the 
social side of artistic experience. A 
union of literary workers with his¬ 
torians in shedding light on past 
events would be fruitful both for the 
promotion of literature and for the 
progress of historical science. 

The importance of theoretical in¬ 
tegration of social science disciplines 
was substantiated by Academician 
Yu. Bromley, Director of the Insti¬ 
tute of Ethnography of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences. The discipline 
separation largely accounted for the 
conservatism of thinking and led to 
the stagnation of research into many 
problems, particularl)rthose concern¬ 
ing national specific features in the 
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development of socialist society. We 
now take it for granted that the 
national question in our country has 
been solved. But, this is true chiefly 
of those of its aspects that have been 
inherited from the past. 

There is still a tendency to make 
an absolute of the class-political as¬ 
pect of the nationalities problems. 
The importance and fundamental 
nature of this aspect notwithstand¬ 
ing, those problems cannot be re¬ 
duced to it alone since they embrace 
all spheres of social life, from de¬ 
mography to psychology. Demog¬ 
raphic problems are as a rule studied 
in general terms, without taking 
account of the dynamics of the 
proportional correlation of various 
nationalities in the composition of 
the country’s population. Economists 
do not give proper attention to the 
national specific character of labour 
traditions. A minor question it would 
seem. But the shifting of labour 
resources from one region to 
another without due regard for the 
above factor is fraught with enorm¬ 
ous costs. Of extreme importance 
arc the state and legal aspects of 
national relations and yet lawyers 
have so far avoided these subjects. 
Practically no one has .studied the 
problems of the moulding of the 
feeling of national identity which 
takes shape at an early age. The 
underestimation of such a factor as 
national psychology particularly ad¬ 
versely affected elaboration of a 
genuinely scientific theory of the 
development of the multinational 
Soviet society and produced miscal¬ 
culations in ideological and educa¬ 
tional work. 

Academician G. Marchuk, Presi¬ 
dent of the USSR Atademy of Sci¬ 
ences, said that the loss by the 
humanities of their public prestige 
had also affected their status in the 
USSR Academy of Sciences and per¬ 
sonnel. At present, a complex situa¬ 


tion is taking shape what with the 
older, outstanding generation of sci¬ 
entists leaving the scene and no 
younger generation capable of re¬ 
placing them in all areas. 

Among priority areas Marchuk 
singled out sociological research. 
Without a solid instrument for 
analysing objective trends in social 
development, it is difficult to move 
forward. And yet not everybody and 
not always shows an interest in 
applying the results obtained by 
sociologists. This is most often the 
case at the local level, which hampers 
both science and society as a whole. 

Speaking about development pros¬ 
pects for the .social sciences, the 
President emphasised the need for 
broader involvement by natural sci¬ 
entists in the elaboration of the key 
issues of our world outlook. 

In his remarks. Academician 
O. Bogomolov, Director of the Insti¬ 
tute of the Economy of the World 
S(x:iali.st System, touched upon vari¬ 
ous aspects of the restructuring in 
the social sciences—organisational, 
methodological and personnel. 
Schematism, dogmatism, and 
stereotyped thinking continue to be 
the main obstacles to resolving pres¬ 
sing problems. The mechanism ob¬ 
structing the development of scKial 
awareness, which has still not been 
fully overcome, needs to be 
thoroughly analysed. Such an 
analysis would help social scientists 
to unfetter their thinking. We cannot 
say that there were no new ideas, 
approaches and views in the past 
against the general dogmatic back¬ 
ground of the social sciences. But 
those who expressed them encoun¬ 
tered serious opposition. The 
speaker cited several examples of the 
authors of b<x>ks, already brought 
out or still not publish^, falling 
victim to the mechanism of obstruc¬ 
tion. Not infrequendy a deliberate 
selecdon of quotations had been 
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used to substantiate conservative, 
dogmatic ideas. People who resorted 
to such methods still hold positions 
of prestige in science and those who 
stood in the way of developing 
creative thinking have still not criti¬ 
cally assessed their actions. 

After stressing the role of the 
social sciences in the renewal of 
social relations, Academician 
B. Ponomaryov cited as the main 
shortcoming in their development 
their isolation from life, from reality 
especially in the fields of ideology 
and education. Ideological integrity 
should apply to all spheres of socie¬ 
ty. The lack of stx-ialist awareness 
resulted in the flouting of the norms 
of morality. 

The role of the social sciences at 
the present stage in the ideological 
struggle in the international arena 

NOTES 


has immeasurably grown. A major 
area of work is to spread the truth 
about real socialism. Of extreme 
importance now is to explain to all 
peoples the Leninist policy of peace 
pursued by the Soviet Union. 

In his closing remarks, 
P. Fedoseyev acknowledged the rele¬ 
vance and timeliness of the critical 
overview of the work done by Soviet 
stKiai scientists. The thorough 
analysis made at the conference will 
help to approach in a new way the 
restructuring under way in the social 
sciences, particularly in the planning 
and organisation of work, and to 
ensure the active involvement of 
scientists in the revolutionary trans¬ 
formations. Those transformations 
are the main condition for developing 
the advanced and truly revolutionary 
Marxist-Leninist theory. 


* Mikhail Gorbachev, Reorganisation and the Party’s Personnel Policy, Moscow, 1987, p. 68. 
2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Moscow, Vol. 26, p. 413. 


The Genius of Russian and World Literature 


In February 1987 the Soviet public 
widely observed the 150th anniver¬ 
sary of Pushkin’s death (1799-1837). 

Representatives of Party, Soviet 
and public organisations, of work 
collectives and prominent figures in 
literature and the art gathered in the 
Bolshoi Theatre in Moscow to com¬ 
memorate the anniversary. Mikhail 
Gorbachev, General Secretary of the 
CC CPSU, Members and Alternate 
Members of the CC CPSU, and 
CC CPSU Secretaries were in the 
Presidium. The meeting was opened 
by V. Zakharov, the USSR Minister 
of Culture and Chairman of the 
National Pushkin Memorial Days 
Committee. Pushkin, he said, is hon¬ 
oured as the highest manifestation of 


the Russian genius whose poetry 
served the people and raised Russian 
literature to the heights of world 
literature. Pushkin is infinitely dear 
to the Russian people as an unsur¬ 
passed master of the word. He was a 
trailblazer not only in poetry and 
prose, and realist drama. His jour¬ 
nalistic and critical works too were 
bold and perceptive. In establishing 
the; literary Russian language Push¬ 
kin, in the words of Turgenev, 
performed a feat of truly historic 
significance. Pushkin the poet of 
civic courage, Pushkin the bard of 
freedom lived in the focus of Rus¬ 
sian reality drawing on the history, 
the struggle and the lofty aspirations 
of his compatriots. The great poet 
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wa^ in fact, our spiritual contempor¬ 
ary, said the speaker in conclusion. 

The poets E. Isayev, B. Oleinik, 
Academician of the Georgian AS 
1. Abashidze; the writer Ch. Ait¬ 
matov, Academician of the Kirghiz 
AS; the composer G. Sviridov, and 
K. Lavrov, People’s Artist of the 
USSR also took the floor. 


;|e :|e 3|c 

The Institute of World Literature 
(USSR AS), the Department of Liter¬ 
ature of the USSR AS, and the 
.USSR Writers’ Union held in Mos¬ 
cow a conference “Pushkin and 
World Literature”. It was opened by 
V. Shcherbina (Corr. Mem. USSR 
AS), Deputy Director of the Insti¬ 
tute. The conference heard .papers 
by D. Urnov and A. Jebrailov, “The 
Current Perception of Pushkin Ab¬ 
road”; Yu. Mann, “The Problem of 
Harmony in Pushkin’s Poetics”; 
Yu. Lotman, “Pushkin and Russian 
Literature of the I9th Century”; 
R. Khlodovsky, “Pushkin and West 
European Literature”; K. Belova, 
“Pushkin in Eastern Countries”; 
P. Yusufov, “Pushkin and the Litera¬ 
tures of the Peoples of the USSR”; 
and Ge Baoquan (PRC), “Pushkin 
and China”. Poets V. Kostrov, 
D. Kugultinov, D. Samoilov and 
A. Chernov also addressed the con¬ 
ference. 


)i> * 

Leningrad was the venue of the 
29th Pushkin Conference. It was 
sponsored by the Pushkin Commis¬ 
sion (USSR AS), the Institute of 
Russian Literature (the Pushkin 
House) (USSR AS) and the All- 
Union Pushkin Museum. Academi¬ 
cian D. Likhachev opened the con¬ 
ference. D. Granin, the well-known 
Soviet writer, delivered the introduc¬ 


tory paper about Pushkin. The con¬ 
ference heard the papers by G. Frid- 
lender, “Pushkin in Our Days”; 
S. Fomichev, “Pushkiniana. Some 
Topical Problems”; N. Eidelman, 
"Pushkin and Historical Science 
Today”, About 30 scholars and wri¬ 
ters took pan in the discussion on 
“Pushkin in the World of Contem¬ 
porary Culture”. 


* Hi * 

Many countries of the world 
marked the 150th anniversary of 
Pushkin’s death, in which Soviet 
literary critics participated. 

A number of public organisations 
held a conference in Luton Hoo 
(near London). It heard the follow¬ 
ing papers: “Problems of Pushkin’s 
Poetics” by Yu. Mann (the Gorky 
Institute of World Literature, USSR 
AS); “Pushkin in France” by L. Al- 
lain (France); “The Changing Image 
of Pushkin” by P. Debreczeny 
(USA), and “Pushkin and Mozart” 
by A. Briggs (Great Britain). The 
Soviet poets A. Mezhirov and 
Yu. Morits took part in the confer¬ 
ence. 


>l< iK >l< 

An International Pushkin Sym¬ 
posium sponsored by the Depart¬ 
ment of Modern Languages and 
Literatures at the University of Ot¬ 
tawa, was held in Ottawa. It was 
attended by literary critics from 
Canada, France, the FRG, Poland, 
Sweden, the USA and the USSR. 
A. Donskov, Chairman of the De¬ 
partment, opened the symposium. 
E. Etkind (France) delivered the key 
paper “Revolution and Re¬ 
volutionaries in Pushkin’s Work”. 
Twenty papers were heard, includ¬ 
ing a paper by Yu. Mann (USSR), 
“Problems of Pushkin’s Poetics”. 
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Nauka Publishers in 1988 

From the Editors: Stanislav Chibiryaev, D.Sc. (Law), has been appointed 
Director of Nauka Publishers. We asked him about the publishing house’s 
work, plans, and prospects for restructuring. Below we publish his answers. 


Brxiks published by the USSR 
Academy of Sciences play a special 
nilc in the context of restructuring 
our society. Here are a few facts and 
figures. Nauka Publishers annually 
issues 2,500 b<K)k titles, which com¬ 
prise about a third of the btxiks 
printed by the principal Soviet pub¬ 
lishing houses. Along with these we 
publish 173 scientific and popular 
science journals. Most popular 
among them are Khimiya i zhizn 
(Chemistry and Life), Prirodtt (Na¬ 
ture), Kvant (Quantum), Rtisskaya 
rech (Russian Speech), Ekonomika i 
organiztUsiya promyshlennogo proizvodst- 
vn (The Economy and Organisaiitin 
of Industrial Production). 

Perhaps, the main aim of all the 
books and journals we publish is to 
contribute to strengthening the links 
between science and practical ac¬ 
tivity. 

The very structure of Nauka Pub¬ 
lishers differs from other publishing 
houses in our country. Nauka Pub¬ 
lishers is engaged in three fields: 
editorial activity—the first, creative 
link; printing (it has four large 
printing works); and distribution of 
the books and journals published, 
which is organised by the book 
selling firm “Akademkniga”. In tact 
we are a cost-accounting publishing 
hou.se, a b(K)k-printing and selling 
as.sociation. 

All the activity of Nauka Pub¬ 
lishers serves one aim, namely to 
give greater access to books to the 
academic community and a broad 
readership in this country, as well as 
abroad. 

Despite the impressive figures for 
the publication of books and jour¬ 
nals, the need for scientific literature 


continues to grow. Progress in Soviet 
science is of course acc<>mpanied by 
the development of the publication 
of books on science and scientific- 
journals. Today Soviet science i^ 
advancing eastwards: recently the 
Ural and Far Eastern Branches of 
the USSR Academy of Sciences have 
been set up. This explains why 
branches of Nauka Publi.shcrs have 
been opened jn the.se regions. 
(Branches have al.so been function¬ 
ing in Leningrad and Novosibirsk.) 

On the subjects of our publications 
in 1988, I’d like to note that every 
field of .science is probably rep¬ 
resented. This is to be expected, as 
the publishing hou.se and its editorial 
offices cooperate with all institutes of 
the USSR Academy of Sciences, and 
all higher educational establishments. 

Annual thematic plans for the 

publication of scientific literature are 
drawn up by responsible employees 
of the publishing house after they 
have familiari.sed themselves with the 
long-term research plans of insti¬ 

tutes, scientific councils and commis¬ 
sions of the Academy with a view to 
select fundamental works introduc¬ 
ing new materials, elaborating priori¬ 
ty trends and summing up and 

systematising what has already been 
done in one or other field of know¬ 
ledge. 

The subjects of works are ex¬ 

amined jointly with representatives 
of Departments of the Academy 
headed by such leading scientists and 
scholars as Academicians A. Agan- 
begyan, Yu. Bromley, A. Bayev, 
V. Kudryavtsev, D. Likhachev, 

E. Primakov, 1. Petryanov-Sokolov, 
L. Pontryagin, V. $okoiov and 
A. Yanshin. 
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The main aim of such broad 
discussions is to select the best works 
for publication, for the quality of 
books on science published today is 
an extremely important question, 
having political, economic and ethi¬ 
cal aspects. 

Creative competition in ideas, 
views and discussions that shatter 
stereotypes should be reflected in 
the books we publish, which will 
show by concrete example what sci¬ 
ence can do for us in our life. 

As a social scientist I’d,like, first of 
all, to consider books in this field. Its 
importance has grown considerably 
with the restructuring of Soviet life. 
This process is aimed at eliminating 
stagnation and creating a reliable 
and efficient mechanism of accelera¬ 
tion in the economic, social and 
political spheres. 

Socialism has proved to be an 
exceptionally vital system. It has 
withstood all the interventions, ag¬ 
gression, blockades and embargoes it 
has been subjected to, arid become 
even stronger. And we ourselves 
have tried its strength, sometimes 
needlessly, by our habit of conserva¬ 
tive and blinkered thinking, without 
trying to search for new alternatives. 

The time has come for important 
reforms and, consequently, great 
hopes and major results, and these 
also extend to the philo.sophical, 
legal and economic sciences. 
Genuine philosophy, as Marx has 
rightly noted, is the spiritual quintes¬ 
sence of its time. This is why books 
on philosophy, economics and law 
come to the fore. Among them, The 
Human Factor: Problems, Investiga¬ 
tions, Means of Intensification; 
Hiilosophy and Politics in the Modem 
World; Intensification an^ Efficiency in 
Socialist Production; Real Incomes of the 
Population; The Soviet of People's De¬ 
puties and Swial Development; Bodies 
of Social Independent Activity as a 
Form of Socialist Democracy. 


Students of the social sciences are 
facing serious problems entailed by 
the reshaping of thinking. We hope 
that this will be oriented to the 
creative development and application 
of a genuinely dialectical method. I 
imagine that, on the one hand, it is 
necessary to bring dialectical think¬ 
ing to a sufficiently high level, and 
on the other, to enrich the dialectical 
potential already accumulated. It 
should be admitted that some of our 
authors understand dialectical think¬ 
ing as it was formulated many de¬ 
cades ago. 

Nauka Publishers will tackle such 
subjects as “The Mechanism of the 
Driving Force of Contradictions”, 
“The Perfection of the Individual, a 
Decisive Factor in Accelerating the 
Socio-Economic Development of the 
Country”, “Promoting Democracy, 
and Increasing Legality”, “Political 
and Legal Culture”. 

The restructuring of the economy 
and a radical reform of the 
economic mechanism are not feasible 
without a thorough development of 
economic theory, and, consequendy, 
without bcHjks on economic subjects. 
While elaborating its plan for 1988, 
Nauka Publishers approached a 
number of Soviet economists with a 
request to share their views on the 
state and development prospects of 
economics. I shall not list the authors 
and titles of the books being pre¬ 
pared for publication, but confine 
myself to listing several questions 
addressed to economists which will, I 
hope, be answered in books to be 
published in 1988. 

1. Is economics ready to answer 
the questions raised by the 27th 
CPSU Congress? 

2. What is the essence of the 
revolutionary changes in the system 
of production relations? Can one 
speak of these changes as not only 
radically restructuring the economic 
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mechanism, but touching on the very 
foundation of our economic life? 

3. What elements of Lenin’s con¬ 
cept of the New Economic Policy of 
the 1920s are relevant today? 

4. What role can the improved use 
of various groups of production 
relations, notably, property relations, 
distribution according to work, com¬ 
modity-money relations, the law of 
value, cooperation and individual 
labour activity, play in effecting re¬ 
volutionary changes in the economy? 

Books issued by Nauka Publishers 
should help comprehend the novel 
character and specific features of 
restructuring, and the conditions in 
which it is taking place. Primitive 
ideas will here be tantamount to 
dogmatism. The initial theoretical 
task could be formulated in the 
following way: modern socialism 
should, first of all, know itself. 

We consider it necessary to 
broaden the themes of books on 
history. We could have avoided 
many difficulties, had we indeed 
regarded the structures of our sex-ie- 
ty as dynamic and developing, rather 
than stagnant. There will be no 
time-serving rewriting of history 
anew. An attempt will be made to 
comprehend history in a scientific 
way, and analyse it in all its entirety 
and dialectical contradictions. The 
historicity of scientific, dialectical 
thinking is an effective guarantee 
against artificial barriers in s<x;ial 
science. 

Our publishing house, like any 
other work collective in the country, 
for that matter, is concerned with 
the problems facing our society. Re¬ 
structuring is a real, concrete matter 
for our five-thousand-strong team. 

The main thing now is to concen¬ 
trate attention on the publication of 
books and journals that will contri¬ 
bute to the changes taking place in 
the country. We need books that will 
help understand today’s phenomena. 


And so we should muster our cour¬ 
age and abilities to answer the ques¬ 
tions posed by our turbulent time. 

This means that we must grant 
greater independence to our book 
and journal editorial sections so that 
they can be more active in commis¬ 
sioning from authors books and arti¬ 
cles on urgent problems of our time. 

In the conditions of restructuring 
Nauka Publishers have acquired 
more rights not only in the sphere of 
determining current topics, but also 
in the field of long-term planning. 

Our main task today is to publish 
more books on the burning subjects 
that stir the hearts and minds of the 
general reader. In this .connection 
we devote particular attention to 
popular science series. The reader 
will receive books on the latest scien¬ 
tific achievements, priority fields of 
Soviet schools of science, and the 
major applied sciences—cybernetics, 
robotics, computer technology, etc. 
Good popular-science books, accord¬ 
ing to Academician I. Petryanov- 
Sokolov, make a greater contribution 
to scientific and technical progress 
than any number of articles in special¬ 
ised journals. 

Some of the books to be published 
in 1988 are: Technology, Labour: Ac¬ 
celeration, by A. Dobrusin and 
E. Efimov; Universal Secondary Educa¬ 
tion: du Countryside and Social Prog¬ 
ress, by L. Denisov; Cybernetics—the 
Past for die Future; The Personal Com¬ 
puter in Games and Problems; Barriers 
of Weightlessness, by A. Grigoryev and 
V. Pishchik; Stress and Its Significance 
for the Organism, by R. Tigranyan. 
Plans also include the publication of 
books in the series “Society and the 
Individual", “Pages in the History of 
Our Country", “World History”, 
“The Economy of Socialism", “Biog¬ 
raphies of Scientists", “The Planet 
Earth and the Univ(;rse", “Science 
and Technical Progress", “Man and 
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the jpnvironment”, “Literary Studies 
and Linguistics”. 

As from 1988 the publishing 
house will switch over to the new 
conditions of economic management. 
We shall base all our operations on 
the cost-accounting system and self¬ 
financing. The new economic 
mechanism will enable us to make 
our plans more stable, enlarge our 
material incentive funds, and give us 
the right to raise salaries of good 
workers by up to 50 per cent. The 
^ system of prices of boc^s will be 
more flexible, and we shall have 
greater responsibility for observing 
the contracts signed. 

We intend radically to improve 
our techniques of personnel selection 
and making appointments to jobs. 

Restructuring is unthinkable with¬ 
out the development of democracy 
and openness (glasnost). Democratic 
forms of management are the only 
way in which progress can be 
achieved in the activity of our pub¬ 
lishing house, and openness is an 
instrument by means of which our 
collective controls the state of affairs 
0 in all spheres of our operation. With 
this are connected such organisation¬ 
al measures as the assessment of 
qualifications of workers, and the 

Vizantijskij Vremennik 

Vizantijdiij Vremennik is one of the 
oldest academic publications in the 
USSR. It started to appear as a 
journal in 1894, and among its first 
editors were the outstanding Russian 
scholars. Academician V. Vasilyevsky 
(1838-1899) and Corresponding 
Member of the USSR AS V. Regel 
(1857-1932). From 1916till 1927 the 
journal was edited by Academician 
F. Uspensky (1845-1928), From the 
outset Vizantijskij Vremennik was a 
I leading organ in world Byzantine 
studies. It contained articles and 


appointment of heads of sections by 
election or contest. We must increase 
the role of public organisations, 
work in closer contact with the scien¬ 
tific councils of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences, practice more criticism 
and self-criticism, and publicly dis¬ 
cuss all questions pertaining to book 
publication. 

We also regard restructuring as 
the broadening of our own social 
policy: the construction of a dwelling 
house for workers at our Siberian 
Printing Plant and a new publishing 
and printing complex in Leningrad, 
the wider use of computers in 
editorial work, granting each emp¬ 
loyee vouchers either free of charge 
or on favourable terms, for rest 
homes and sanatoria, the reconstruc¬ 
tion of a Young Pioneer camp for 
the children of our employees, and 
the building of a recreation centre. 

Naturally, I was unable to give 
detailed an.swers to all the questions 
in this short interview. Let us con¬ 
tinue this dialogue with the readers 
of the Social Sciences. I look forward 
to receiving your questions and sug¬ 
gestions. Thank you in advance. 

S. Chibiryaev 


even monographs, lengthy historiog¬ 
raphic and bibliographic essays and 
critical reviews of important articles. 
Many outstanding Russian and 
foreign Byzantine scholars contri¬ 
buted to it. They included 
D. Ainalov, P. Bezobrazov, V. Be- 
neshevich, A. Vasilyev, M. Drinov, 
N. Kondakov, Yu. Kulakovsky, V. La¬ 
tyshev, B. Panchenko, A. Papado- 
poulos-Kerameus (Greece), L. Petit 
(France), 1. Sokolov, S. Shestakov, 
A. Yakubovsky. They did much for 
the study of Byzantium’s socio- 
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economic and political history, 
Byzantine-Russian relations, and the 
history of church and state institu¬ 
tions. The publication of sources and 
source studies also held an important 
place. Right up to the late 1920s, a 
majority of contributors to Vremen- 
nik adhered to the concepts of 
positivist Byzantine studies. The 
need to revise the methodological 
foundation of prerevolutionary 
Byzantine studies and master Mar- 
xist-Leninist theory had been ap¬ 
preciated by the end of the 1920s. 
However, the training of new Byzan¬ 
tine scholars proved a long and slow 
business. On the one hand, non- 
Marxist concepts and, on the other, 
vulgar sociology had to be discarded. 
After the death of F. Uspensky the 
publication of Vremennik was sus¬ 
pended. At the turn of the 1940s it 
resumed publication: at that time in 
Leningrad (in 1939) and Moscow (in 
1943), Byzantium groups were set 
up (within the framework of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences) headed 
by M. l.«vchenko (1890-1955) and 
E. Kosmimsky (1886-1959). In 1940 
the journal Vhantijskij Sbomik 
was prepared under the editorship 
of Levchenko; it was an attempt 
to resume publication of Vhantijskij 
Vremennik. The war delayetl the 
printing of Sbomik, which came off 
the press only in 1945. 

The new scries of Vhantijskij Vre¬ 
mennik started to appear in 1947 as 
a yearbook. Its editors-in-chief were 
Kosminsky (1947 to 1960), Academi¬ 
cian M. Tikhomirov (1961 till 1965) 
and, .since 1967, Z. Udalt.sova (Corr. 
Mem. USSR AS). Vhantijskij Vremen¬ 
nik is the main organ of Soviet 
Byzantine studies. It continues the 
best traditions of the Russian school 
of Byzantine studies, enriching it 
with the results of new research into 
topical scientific problems. Each vol¬ 
ume of Vremennik (there have been 
47 so far) contains the following 


sections; Articles and Publications; 
Reviews and Bibliography; Annota¬ 
tions of New Research Works; 
Chronicle. Among its qpntributors 
are academics from Moscow and 
Leningrad, Sverdlovsk and Tbilisi, 
Erevan and Volg<igrad, as well as 
progressive foreign Byzantium scho¬ 
lars. Reflecting as it does the state of 
scholarship in the USSR and wor¬ 
ldwide, Vhantijskij Vremennik cot)rdi- 
nates re.search and sums up its re¬ 
sults. Inasmuch as modern Byzantine 
studies is a comprehensive scientific 
discipline, Vhantijskij Vremennik 
publishes pieces on history, ar¬ 
chaeology, philology, art history, 
philosophy, numismatics, epigraphy, 
and other auxiliary historical discip¬ 
lines. A place of importance tradi¬ 
tionally goes to the study of Slavonic- 
Byzantine links and the problems of 
Byzantium’s socio-economic develop¬ 
ment. In recent years, interest in the 
history of Byzantine culture has con¬ 
spicuously increased. Several articles, 
e.ssays and reviews deal with related 
sph eres of Byzantine studies and 
other branches of scholarship 
(Caucasian studies. Oriental studies). 

Below we present a review of the 
three latest issues of Vhantijskij Vre¬ 
mennik, Vols. 45-47 for 1984-1986. 

The article by Z. Udaltsova and 
L. Kotelnikova “Power and Authori¬ 
ty in the Middle Ages’’ (Vol. 47) is 
of a considerable general theoretical 
significance. In it the authors touch 
on the problem of the correlation of 
these concepts as applied to the 
rulers, church dignitaries, leaders of 
popular heretical movements and 
cultural figures of Byzantium and 
Italy. In their review, the authority 
of power is a socio-class category. 
Power could have authority in the 
eyes of the ruling class, but lack it as 
far as the majority of the working 
people was concerneck To bolster up 
authority the powers that be would 
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often resort to methfxls of both 
coercion and persuasion, using 
church and political doctrines and 
ideological stereotypes. The methods 
employed by representatives of the 
Byzantine and Italian intelligentsia to 
acquire moral prestige not founded 
on power were <juite different. In an 
article on the role of towns and 
urban culture in the cultural de¬ 
velopment of early Byzantium, 
Z. Udaltsova (Vol. 46) dwells on the 
specific features of the formation of 
elements of Byzantine civilisation 
during the transition period from 
antiquity to the Middle Ages. She 
demonstrates vividly the “open 
character” of early Byzantine culture 
with regard to influences from 
neighbouring countries, with the an¬ 
cient Graeco-Roman legacy playing 
the leading role. This legacy was 
bolstered mainly by cities, in particu¬ 
lar Constantinople. In cities, an or¬ 
ganic synthesis was occurring be¬ 
tween elements of late antiquity and 
the emerging mediaeval culture. The 
author singles out two trends in 
cultural development: aristocratic 
and popular, and shows their close 
interdependence. 

A number of articles are devoted 
to socio-economic problems. 
K. Khvostova examines the structure 
of the late Byzantine agricultural 
settlement and peasant economy 
(Vol. 45). On the basis of a quantita¬ 
tive analysis of deeds, she has re¬ 
vealed instability in the systems of 
land tenure, and the disintegration 
of traditional forms and the 
emergence of new ones, despite at¬ 
tempts by the state to check the 
processes of differentiation between 
peasant households by means of 
taxation. The problems*^of trade in 
the south and southeastern areas 
adjacent to the Black Sea are 
touched on in S. Karpov’s articles. 
The first (Vol. 46) deals with the 
slave trade in the 15th century, its 


scale and development, while the 
second (Vol. 47) compares the vol¬ 
ume of trade in towns and Italian 
trading stations of the region in the 
14th-15th centuries. 

Much attention is devoted to the 
problems of Byzantium’s relations 
with the Slav countries and jieoples. 
S. Ivanov’s article (Vol. 45) discusses 
the problem of the penetration of 
the Slavs in the Balkans in the first 
half of the 6th century. The author 
traces the western routes of the 
initial stage of Slavonic colonisation. 
Another aspect is touched on by 
G. Litavrin, who has studied a whole 
range of “Barbarian” ideas of 
Byzantium (Vol. 46). In his view, the 
upper strata of Slav society in the 
6th-10th centuries elaborated their 
own political theory based on non¬ 
recognition of the rights of Byzan- 
tians to prestige and legacy of Rome. 
A similar problem—the image of 
Byzantium in the perception of early 
Carolingian writers—is discussed by 
V. Ronin (Vol. 47). In the Frankish 
state, the idea of the undisputed 
superiority of Byzantium over other 
peoples current during the 
Merovingian period was replaced, 
under Charlemagne, by a negative 
attitude to Byzantium and rejection 
of its political “privileges”. An article 
by the Bulgarian scholar. Academi¬ 
cian D. Angelov, is devoted to the 
uprising in the Balkans under the 
leadership of the Asen brothers 
(1185-1187) and the restoration of 
the mediaeval Bulgarian state 
(Vol. 47). M. Braichevsky makes an 
interesting attempt to solve a source 
riddle related to the history of 
Russo-Byzantine relations in the 9th 
and 10th centuries (Vol. 47). The 
subject is the data in Russian chroni¬ 
cles in which the name of the 
Constantinople Patriarch Photios 
(d. 886) is associated with the bap¬ 
tism of Rus under Prince Vladimir, 
who lived a century later. In 



Braichevsky’s view, Photios’ letter 
was not a forgery. It was addressed 
to the Kiev Kahan Ascold and Met¬ 
ropolitan Michael the Syrian and 
related to the first baptism of Rus in 
860. 

New arguments are cited in 
N. Bogdanova’s article corroborating 
the traditional date (988) of the 
conquest of Cherson by Vladimir 
and the subsequent baptism of Rus 
(Vol. 47). 

Academician J. Irmscher (GDR) 
devotes his article to the problems 
of relations between Byzantium and 
India (Vol. 45) in their historico- 
cultural aspect. V. Stepanenko has 
contributed an article on the Seljuk 
expansion in the East and the fate of 
the city of Edessa in the late 11th- 
early 12th century (Vol. 45). S. Kar¬ 
pov’s article deals with the links 
between the Empire of Trebizond 
and Athos (Vol. 45), and M. Krivov’s 
with questions of the Arab conquest 
of Syria and Palestine (Vol. 46). 

The history of the Byzantine army 
and Byzantine military doctrine is 
examined in the following articles: 
“Strategikos of Onasander” and 
"Strategikos of Mauricius; a Com¬ 
parative Characteristic” (Vols. 43, 
45, 46) by V. Kuchma; “Evolution of 
the Army in Byzantine Italy in the 
6th-8th Centuries” by O. Borodin 
(Vol. 46); and “The Frontier Army 
of Byzantium in the 4th Century” by 
E. Glushanin (Vol. 46). 

Traditionally, Vizantijskij Vremen- 
nik devotes much attention to 
Byzantine historical literature. 
Z. Udaltsova’s article gives a 
thorough analysis of the Byzantine 
chronicles of the 7th century— 
Johannes Laurentios Lydos and the 
Chronicon Pashale (Vol. 45). 

Ya. Lyubarsky analyses “Chronog- 
raphy” by Theophanes the Confes¬ 
sor and its sources (Vol. 45), and 


P. Zhavoronkov, the views of the 
13th-century historian Georgios Ac- 
ropolites (Vol. 47). I. Chichurov ex¬ 
amines the genre of tHe so-called 
Furstenspiegel in the context of trad¬ 
itions and innovations in Byzantine 
political thought at the end of the 
9th century (Vol. 47). K. Khvostova 
examines the philosophy of history 
of two outstanding Byzantine his¬ 
torians, Nicephoros Gregoras and 
Georgios Pachymeres, using the 
techniques of modern informatics 
(Vol. 46). The influence of the 
Byzantine historiographic tradition 
on the work of the Syrian historian 
Bar Ebraios ancT through him on the 
culture of the Arab East 'is discussed 
by N. Scrikov. 

I. Medvedev has discovered two 
authentic Latin certificates of 1450 
and 1463 of the noted Byzantine 
religious and political figure and 
humanist. Cardinal Bessarion of 
Nicaea in the archives of the Lenin¬ 
grad Branch of the Institute of 
History. They are published and 
analysed in Vols. 46 and 47. 

Articles on archaeology and his¬ 
tory of art occupy an important 
place in the Yearbook. Among them 
is one by K. Akentyev on the mosaic 
of the galleries of St. Sqphia in 
Constantinople (Vol. 45), and an ar¬ 
ticle by G. Vagner, “Byzantine Tem¬ 
ple as an Image of the World” 
(Vol. 46). 

The “Chronicle” section contains 
information about major conferences 
and congresses of scholars of Byzan¬ 
tium, including the 11th All-Union 
Session on Problems of Byzantine 
Studies and the History of the 
Crimea (Vol. 46), and the scientific 
readings devoted to the memory of 
M. Syuzyumov in Sverdlovsk 
(Vol. 46). 

** S. Karpov 
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JEtasic Trends of Ethnographic 

and Anthropological Research in the USSR 


During the period between the 
11th and 12th International Con¬ 
gresses of the Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences, that is, be¬ 
tween 1983 and 1988, Soviet ethnog¬ 
raphers and anthropologists, having 
increased their interdisciplinary con¬ 
tacts with folklore studies, sociology, 
geography, demography, medicine 
and psychology, and having enriched 
their methods of investigation by, 
among other things, the wide use of 
mass polls and the computer proces¬ 
sing of material, continued to elabo¬ 
rate the general theoretical problems 
of their science. They examined the 
entire range of problems corjcerned 
with the component characteristics of 
ethnos and the classification of the 
principal historical types of ethnic 
community and ethnic processes. 
They also looked into the specific 
features of the ethnographic study 
of our own time, determined the 
place of ethnography among the 
other social sciences and its correla¬ 
tion with history, sociology, an¬ 
thropology and geography, analysed 
the specificity of the ethnographic 
study of culture, and defined the 
conceptual apparatus of ethnog¬ 
raphy. 

A discussion was held by the 
journal Sovetskaya etnografiya on the 
following problems: ethnic and na¬ 
tional psychology, socio-economic 
terminology in the conceptual ap¬ 
paratus of ethnography, the recon¬ 
struction of the most ancient Slav 
culture, the place of the rural com¬ 
munity in the social n\pchanism de¬ 
termining the manner in which trad¬ 
itions are established, preserved, 
changed, and field investigations. 

Specialists continued to elaborate 
theoretical questions of general his¬ 
torical development, notably. 


primeval history and the history of 
early class societies, and this was 
reflected in the three-volume collec¬ 
tion The History of Primitive Society. 

The study of modem ethnic pro¬ 
cesses, especially those in the multi¬ 
national Soviet Union, continued to 
take pride of place in ethnographic 
investigations. Ethnosociology, which 
has recently come into being at the 
junction of ethnography and sociolo¬ 
gy, studied ethnosocial processes in 
the USSR. Its main aim was to reveal 
the concrete mechanism at work in 
the dialectical interconnection of the 
two principal trends—the develop¬ 
ment of nations in the USSR and 
their drawing closer together. 

The study of the modern family 
continued as before. An all-Union 
conference under the title “Tlie 
Family Among the Peoples of the 
USSR Under Present Conditions”, 
was held in Makhachkala in Sep¬ 
tember 1985. General and regional 
investigations of the family among 
the peoples of Soviet Central Asia, 
Kazakhstan and the Baltic Area were 
also organised. International re¬ 
search was carried out jointly with 
scientists from a number of Euro¬ 
pean countries on the subject “The 
Family and Its Culture”, sponsored 
by the European Coordination 
Centre for Research and Documen¬ 
tation in Social Sciences (Vienna 
Centre). 

A great deal of work was done on 
the ethnographic investigation of 
modem ethnic, cultural and every¬ 
day-life processes in socialist, capital¬ 
ist and developing countries. 

Several works of various types 
have been published on the tradi¬ 
tional and everyday-life cultures of 
the peoples of the USSR and other 
countries, including their economies. 



material cultures or individual com¬ 
ponents ‘ of these, rites, ethnic 
stereotypes of behaviour, and mutual 
contacts. There were further studies 
of the history of religions and religi¬ 
ous organisations in the modern 
world and new phenomena in the 
activities of the church. Much atten¬ 
tion was paid to the traditional 
beliefs of the peoples of our country. 

In the past five years Soviet eth¬ 
nographers, along with the study of 
individual elements of traditional 
culture, have carried out com¬ 
prehensive historico-ethnographic 
surveys of different ethnic com¬ 
munities, and major components of 
the traditional culture of one or 
other ethnos or its separate groups. 
The majority of published works of 
this type are devoted to the peoples 
of the Soviet Union. Special mention 
should be made of the publication of 
the fundamental work Ethnography of 
the Eastern Slavs. Essays in Traditional 
Culture (Moscow, 1987). 

Work has been published on the 
earliest stages of soi'ial history, as 
well as on the reconstruction of 
ancient forms of culture that have 
disappeared, but which provided the 
basis for the emergence of the tradi¬ 
tional cultures of the modern 
fieoples of our country. 

Folk art, a subsystem of ethnos, 
was also the object of study: folk 
dances, music, theatre, popular 
games and entertainment. 

Ethnopedagogics, ethnic ecology, 
ethnic linguistics (.see, for example, 
the work by Yu. Knorozov Hierog¬ 
lyphic Manuscripts of the Maya pub¬ 
lished also in the United States), and 
ethnic onomastics have also success¬ 
fully developed as new trends in 
Soviet ethnography. 

On the whole, the level of research 
in traditional ethnography over the 
past five years has risen considera¬ 
bly. Mention should be made of 
Soviet ethnogp'aphers* attention to 


the comparative-typological study of 
some components of various material 
and non-material cultures. Ethnog¬ 
raphers justly claim that it is only by 
comparison that ethnic specific fea¬ 
tures can be revealed in the modern 
period, which is increasingly moving 
from the material sphere to the 
sphere of non-material culture. 

Studying traditional cultures, 
Soviet ethnographers link these in¬ 
vestigations with those in the sphere 
of ethnogeny, the ethnic history of 
the peoples of the world and physi¬ 
cal anthropology. 

The Department of Anthropology 
plans in the coming five year period 
(1986-1992) to publish' a seven- 
volume work Anthropology of the 
USSR, summing up the results of 
the work of a large team of scientists 
who have over a period of many 
years studied the distinctive physical 
features of various ethnic groups in 
our country, with a view to elaborat¬ 
ing comprehensive anthropological 
systematics, investigating taxonomic 
relations between different groups of 
the population, and ultimately, creat¬ 
ing a reliable factual basis on which 
to work out the problems of eth¬ 
nogeny. 

Much attention is being paid to 
the question of the unity of the 
human species, and criticism of the 
anti-scientific premises of racism. A 
monograph to be written by a group 
of authors is planned for the 1987- 
1990 period— Unity and Multiformity 
of the Human Species, as well as the 
collection Anthropology and Ethnog¬ 
raphy Against Racism (1986-1988). 

Active research is being under¬ 
taken in the field of odontology, 
dermatoglyphics and craniology 
aimed at solving the problems as¬ 
sociated with ethnogeny and the 
theory of the origin and evolution of 
man. « 

The laboratory of plastic recon¬ 
struction is engaged in the work of 
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creating new sculptural and graphic 
reconstructions of the human face 
from the craniums of people who 
inhabited the territory both of our 
own country and others in different 
historical and prehistoric times. The 
laboratory is working in collabora¬ 
tion with criminologists in elaborat¬ 
ing criteria for the identification of 
personality from skeletal remains. 

The publication has just begun of 
works by L. Morgan, C. Levi-Strauss, 
Margaret Mead, Miklukho- 

Maklai, S. Tolstov and other classics 
of foreign and Russian and Soviet 
ethnography. 

A place of importance in the 
activity of ethnographers was oc¬ 
cupied by expeditionary investiga¬ 
tions. Associates of the Institute of 
Ethnography of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences alone have participated 
in about 300 expeditions over the 
past five-year period. The most im¬ 
portant field material has been pub¬ 
lished in the collections Field Investig¬ 
ations of the Institute of F.thnography of 
the USSR Academy of Sciences. Once 
every two years Soviet ethnographers 
meet at all-Union expedition sessions 
to discuss the results of field inves¬ 
tigations. Such sessions were held in 
Chernovtsy (1984) and Yoshkar-Ola 
(1986). 

The international contacts of 
Soviet ethnographers have consider¬ 
ably broadened and intensified in 
recent years. Multilateral cooperation 
was continued with scientific centres 
in socialist countries on such themes 
as “General and Specific Features in 
the Popular Culture of the Countries 
of the Carpathian-Balkan Region”, 
“Ethnocultural Processes Under 
Socialism", “Ethnography of the 
Slavs”, “Ethnocultural Traditions of 
the Peoples of Central and Eastern 
Europe”. 

Bilateral cooperation continued 
with the Academies of Sciences of 
Hungary, the German Democratic 


Republic, Cuba, Mongolia and 
Vietnam. 

Over the past five-year period the 
scientific contacts of Soviet ethnog¬ 
raphers with ethnological centres in 
the USA, Finland and India have 
been developing efficiently. Soviet- 
American cooperation proceeded 
along three lines: “The Comprehen¬ 
sive Biological, Anthropological and 
Socio-Ethnographic Study of Peoples 
and Ethnic Groups with High Per¬ 
centages of Centenarians”, “Interac¬ 
tion of Cultures of the Peoples of 
the World. Comparative Ethnog¬ 
raphic-Anthropological - Archaeo¬ 
logical Study of the Aborigi¬ 
nal Population of Northern Siberia 
and North America” and “Compara¬ 
tive Study of Ethnic Processes in the 
USSR and USA: Historico-Cultural 
Aspects”. Five Soviet-American sym¬ 
posiums have been organised in the 
USSR and the United States on the 
last-mentioned theme. 

Soviet-Finnish cooperation 

achieved some success in anthropolo¬ 
gy and ethnography on the problem 
of “The Ethnogcny and Ethnic His¬ 
tory of the Finno-Ugric Peoples Ac¬ 
cording to Anthropological and Eth¬ 
nographic Data”. 

As a result of Soviet-Indian coop¬ 
eration on the theme “Contempor¬ 
ary Anthropological and Eth- 
nosociological Studies of the Popula¬ 
tion of India”, a two-volume monog¬ 
raph of multiple authorship was 
prepared—“The Ethnc^eny and 
Ethnic History of the Peoples of 
South Asia”. 

Soviet ethnographers took active 
part in such international forums as 
the 11th International Congress of 
Anthropologists and Ethnographers 
(Canada, 1983), the Inter-Congress 
of the Pacific Science Association 
(New Zealand, 1983), the 13th Inter¬ 
national Congress of Gerontology 
(USA, 1985), the 13th Confess of 
the International Association of 



Political Sciences (France, 1985), the 
16th International Congress of His¬ 
torical Sciences (FRG, 1985), the 
11th World Congress of Sociology 
(India, 1986), the Third Congress of 
the International Society for Euro¬ 
pean Ethnology and Folklore (Swit¬ 
zerland, Zurich, 1987). The Soviet 
Union played host to the Sixth 
International Finno-Ugric Congress 
in Syktyvkar in 1985. 

A major role in the dissemination 
of ethnographic and anthropological 
knowledge in the USSR is played by 
museums, and especially, by the 
Peter the Great Anthropology and 
Ethnography Museum and the Slate 
Museum of Ethnography of the 
Peoples of the USSR (Leningrad), as 
well as open-air ethnographic 
museums in Kiev, Riga, Vilnius, 
Lvov, Mukachevo and elsewhere. 
Every year some 500,000 people visit 
them. 

Since 1983 the journal Sovetskayu 
elnografiya has been running a new 


section, “Ethnography in Museums'’, 
which publishes information about 
various ethnography museums here 
and abroad. « 

A considerable role in popularising 
science is played by the organisation 
of various ethnographic exhibitions in 
the USSR and other countries. 
Among them, special mention should 
be made of the archaeological- 
ethnographic exhibition “Nomadic 
Peoples of Eurasia” shown in Finland 
(1985) and in Sweden (1986), as well 
as the exhibition “Cultural Treasures 
of the Peoples of Oceania” in Finland 
(1987). 

In 1983, in connection with the 
50th anniversary of the Institute of 
Ethnography, USSR AS, and in view 
of its great contribution to the de¬ 
velopment of ethnographic science 
and the training of researchers, the 
institute was awarded the Order of 
the Friendship of the Peoples. 

A. Ter-Sarkisyants, 

Learned Secretary of the Institute 
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International Forum 
**For a Nuclear-Free World, 

For the Survival of Humanity** 


The modern world is complex, 
multifarious and extremely con¬ 
tradictory. Mankind has ma^fi; tre¬ 
mendous scientific and technical ad¬ 
vancements in the course of its 
evolution. New vistas are opening 
before the countries and peoples of 
the world on the eve of the 21st 
century, but the nuclear weapon 
hangs over the Earth’s civilisation 
like the sword of Damocles. The 
problem of war and peace—the 
greatest of all the global problems of 
today—has become particularly 
urgent. 

That was why the international 
forum “For a Nuclear-Free World, 
for the Survival of Humanity” held 
in Moscow in mid-February 1987 
evoked such a wide response. 

It was a meeting of a special kind, 
whose work was distinguished by a 
new political thinking, and new ap¬ 
proaches to and methods of resolv¬ 
ing international issues. 

In contrast to many other interna¬ 
tional meetings, the participants in 
this forum were invited not on the 
basis of their affiliation to one or 
other political party, trade' union 
association or other non-government 
organisation. Outstanding scientists, 
well-known writers, popular actors. 


important businessmen, influential 
churchmen, and former generals 
who held high posts in their respec¬ 
tive armies, including those of the 
NATO countries, agreed to take 
part. 

In effect, the forum comprised a 
number of independent “round ta¬ 
bles” at which a lively exchange of 
opinion and heated debates on the 
most acute problems facing mankind 
continued unabated. Pressmen and 
observers were not allowed to be 
present at these discussions. 

On a decision of the International 
initiative group, the natural scien¬ 
tists tabled four questions to be 
discussed at their “round table”: a 
radical reduction in nuclear weapons 
as the first step to their complete 
elimination: nuclear disarmament 
and European security; nuclear dis¬ 
armament, strategic defence and the 
ABM Treaty; a ban on nuclear 
weapons. Discussions on all these 
subjects were open and unrestricted. 

More than 200 clergymen from all 
continents discussed the religious 
and ethical problems engender^ by 
the arms race and the piling up and 
increasing sophistication of nuclear 
weapons. There were representatives 
of the Christian, Moslem, Buddhist, 



Jewish, Sinto and Hindu faiths. All 
of them came to the unanimous 
conclusion that the interests of the 
survival of mankind in conditions of 
political confrontation should domi¬ 
nate all other issues. A political 
dialogue between the USSR and the 
USA is possible and necessary, in the 
view of a Buddhist from India, Daljit 
Sen Adel. Agreement between the 
USA and the USSR on a nuclear- 
free world would be a reliable 
guarantee of peace on the planet. 
The proliferation of nuclear 
weapons across the world and the 
need to curb them were also discus¬ 
sed at the “round table”. 

The striving for a nuclear-free 
future for mankind and the search 
for new approaches to reaching 
mutual understanding in the inter¬ 
ests of universal security brought 
world-famous writers, composers, artists, 
and film and theatre people to Moscow. 
About 300 representatives of the 
creative intelligentsia from 70 coun¬ 
tries took part in discussions on the 
place and role of the artist in today’s 
world, his responsibility for present 
and future generations, the need to 
stop the arms race, protect the envi¬ 
ronment, broaden and deepen the 
interaction of peoples of all conti¬ 
nents in both politics and the tackl¬ 
ing of economic problems and the 
elimination of misery and illiteracy, 
hunger and disease on Earth. 

The “round table” to discuss the 
"Problems of Peace and Business Coop¬ 
eration" centred attention on meas¬ 
ures aimed at improving foreign 
economic ties and searching for new 
and more efficient forms of eexjpera- 
tion. When guns begin to sound, the 
muses are silent, J. Jakubits, Chair¬ 
man of the Czechoslovak Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry, re¬ 
minded us. And he added that trade 
comes to nil when gunfire starts. He 
spoke of the common desire of the 
participants in the “round table" to 


surmount the barriers that have so 
far divided international trade. The 
aims and tasks of the forum were 
supported and approved By J. Clin, 
Director General of "Brun Exporta¬ 
tion" and a member of the Adminis¬ 
trative Council of the Franco-Soviet 
Chamber of Commerce, who men¬ 
tioned in particular the contribution 
made by the USSR to the develop¬ 
ment of East-West dialogue. 

The world cannot exist on the 
mountains of arms. This plain truth 
sounded as a warning at the “round 
table” sessions discussing ways of 
survival in our interdependent 
world. The discuSsion drew eminent 
scientists and political and public 
figures. 

V. Falin, Chairman of the Board 
of the Novosti Press Agency (USSR), 
said that time would work against 
the interests of peace, if it was not 
used to draw the positions of the 
sides closer together, and that the 
prospects of achieving agreement 
and peace depended on a solution 
not of specific, but of major disar¬ 
mament problems. And this is a 
matter concerning not only the 
USSR and the USA, but all states. 
Michel Lesage, Professor at the Uni¬ 
versity of Paris, emphasised that the 
main problem was not to accuse 
anyone of creating tension, but to 
fight together against the threat to 
peace and together search for a 
solution making it possible to stop 
the arms race and contribute to the 
creation of a climate of trust. 

A dialogue between medical scien¬ 
tists and doctors from 25 countries 
was held at the USSR Academy of 
Medical Sciences. In the majority of 
cases the points of view of scientists 
and doctors coincided on such issues 
as the survival of humanity, the 
medico-psychological aspects of the 
nuclear threat, and^ the medico- 
biological consequences of nuclear 
war. This showed their grave con- 
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cern'over the greatest threat to the 
life and health of the entire popula¬ 
tion of the globe. The doctors’ 
unanimity on cardinal problems can 
largely be explained by the fact that 
they regard the prevention of nuc¬ 
lear self-destruction as their primary 
professional duty. 

Today our planet is threatened by 
several perils at once. The greatest is 
the possibility of nuclear catastrophe, 
which will result in the destruction 
of flora and fauna, without which 
man cannot live. This was the sub¬ 
ject, among other things, of the 
discussion at the "‘Ecology and Peace” 
“round table”. It was sponsored by 
the worldwide movement “Ecoforum 
for Peace”, uniting as it does two 
major contemporary movements— 
anti-war and ecological. ,, 

The director of the Nuclear Re¬ 
search Institute of the Bulgarian 
Academy of Sciences, Hristo Hristov, 
noted that a world without nuclear 
weapons would be a factor contribut¬ 
ing to the healthy life of both man 
and nature, and concentrating 
human efforts on genuinely creative 
tasks. The Director of the Institute 
of Economic Research of the Nether¬ 
lands, Johannes B. Opschoor, em¬ 
phasised that properly substantiated 
.scientific forecasts of the peaceful 
development of the planet and the 
consequences of nuclear war were 
absolutely necessary. The scientists 
who are studying possible concrete 
manifestations of “nuclear winter” 
and the types of activity in which 
men should unite their efforts now 
in order to avoid a planetary ecologi¬ 
cal crisis are rendering an important 
service to mankind. 

Simultaneously with ptern^ional 
“round table” discussions, a meeting 
of former high-ranking military men 
from West European countries and 
the Soviet Union was held in Nfos- 
cow. It was organised on the initia¬ 
tive of the social group “Retired 


Soviet Generals and Admirals for 
Peace and Disarmament” attached to 
the Soviet Peace Committee. At the 
meeting there was a screening of the 
documentary “The Generals”, made 
by film workers and public figures 
from the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many, the German Democratic Re¬ 
public, West Berlin, Great Britain, 
Holland and Greece. The film de¬ 
scribes the lives and activities of 
retired generals from West Euro- 
piean countries united in the group 
“Generals for Peace and Disarma¬ 
ment”. 

The continuation of nuclear tests 
and the abandonment of SALT-2 
are the two principal reasons for the 
present deterioration in the interna¬ 
tional situation. This is the view of 
Marshal Francisco da Costa Gomes, 
former President of Portugal, who 
signed the Final Act in Helsinki in 
1975. Both would inevitably result in 
the increased sophistication of nuc¬ 
lear weapons. The abandonment pf 
SALT-2 would pave the way for the 
accelerated implementation of the 
Star Wars programme. And it would 
mean a qualitative new round of thfe 
arms race, for it is not a defensive 
but an offensive system, the Marshal 
stressed. 

For two days foreign guests from 
more than 80 countries and their 
Soviet hosts discussed a wide range 
of questions. The results of their 
delil^rations were reported at the 
closing session of each of the eight 
“round tables” comprising the Mos¬ 
cow forum. It was revealed that the 
conclusions of the separate groups 
largely coincided. Their substance is 
as follows: to rid the world of the 
burden of nuclear weapons; to pre¬ 
vent the militarisation of outer 
space; to ensure a peaceful future 
for mankind. To realise these aims 
each individual should fight for 
them. 



The forum was addressed by 
Mikhail Gorbachev, General Secret¬ 
ary of the CPSU Central Committee. 
Speaking about the impressions of 
his speech, Professor John K. Gal¬ 
braith (USA) mentioned with satis¬ 
faction the genuine and profound 
commitment to peace and peaceful 
coexistence that characterised the 
speech of the Soviet leader. And he 
added that these sentiments were 
shared by all the participants in the 
meeting. 


Academician E. Velikhov, rep¬ 
resentative of the Committee of 
Soviet Scientists for Peace, Against 
the Nuclear Threat, summing up the 
general results of the forum, em¬ 
phasised the successful character of 
its work and noted that the Soviet 
government was interested in the 
views of foreign businessmen and 
creative intelligentsia, which re¬ 
flected the entire spectrum of world 
public opinion. 

B. Slavinsky 


Philosophical and Social Problems 
of Science and Technology 


On February 10-12, 1987, Moscow 
was the venue for an All-Union 
Conference on the philosophical and 
social problems of science and tech¬ 
nology. Its task was to sum up the 
results in this field over the past five 
years, coordinate the development of 
the social, natural and technical sci¬ 
ences in the context of the restruc¬ 
turing under way in the country, 
define new problems and basic 
trends and orientations in the prog¬ 
ress of science and production, and 
further elaborate Marxist-Leninist 
philosophy. 

The conference was attended by 
more than 500 scholars and special¬ 
ists. All the major research and 
educational centres in the country 
were widely represented. About 300 
papers and communications were 
heard and discussed. The conference 
was convened in the wake of the 
January 1987 Plenary Meeting of the 
Central Committee of the CPSU, 
which posed the question of the 
integration of science in production. 

The plenary session was opened 
by Academician Pyotr Fedoseyev, 
Vice-President of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences. It discussed 
the concept of the development of 


Soviet science at the present stage. 

Academician Fedoseyev noted that 
the historical destiny of our country 
largely depended on how soon we 
would be able to come to the fore in 
scientific and technical progress in 
all major fields. The interaction of 
scientific and technical progress and 
the country’s socio-economic de¬ 
velopment is impossible without the 
integration of the social, natural and 
technical sciences, and without the 
development of complex problems 
arising in the course of social prog¬ 
ress. At the same time, the speaker 
noted, the union of philosophy and 
natural science has not been manif¬ 
esting itself and developing smoothly 
on the way to integration. The ad¬ 
ministrative methods of management 
that prevailed in the 1970s-early 
1980s exerted a negative influence 
on science, too, as a result of which 
discussions of theoretical questions 
were rare and unproductive. 

The main paper at the plenary 
session was read by Corresponding 
Member of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences Ivan Frolov, Chairman of 
the Academy’s Scientific Council on 
Philosophical and Sdbial Problems of 
Science and Technology. He anal- 
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ysed ^the present state of research, 
and oudined the prospects for de¬ 
velopment of the methodological 
and conceptual problems of science 
and technology and suggested meas¬ 
ures to overcome the isolation of 
individual trends and branches and 
centres of research, including the 
framework of the CMEA. 

In his paper Frolov noted, among 
other things, that in recent years 
several works have been produced 
devoted to the study of the concep- 
^ tual, methodological and social prob¬ 
lems of modern science and technol¬ 
ogy. This field of philosophy should 
be reproached much less in isolation 
from life than other fields of this 
science. Yet the situation in these 
fields is far from satisfactory and 
does not fully answer presept re¬ 
quirements. The comprehension and 
elaboration of scientific achievements 
are impermissibly protracted. The 
methcxlological and conceptual prob¬ 
lems of the social sciences and the 
humanities are inadequately de¬ 
veloped. Research in technical sci- 
^ ences, genetic engineering and de¬ 
sign work lack proper scope and 
systems character. So far we do not 
have a sufficiently elaborated con¬ 
cept of the development of science 
and technology. 

The conference continued its work 
in the following panels: 

global problems of modern civilisa¬ 
tion: methodological aspects; interac¬ 
tion of social, natural and technical 
sciences in the conditions of acceler¬ 
ated socio-economic development; 
structure and laws of the develop¬ 
ment of scientific knowledge; 
philosophical and methodological 
problems of new technologies; con¬ 
tribution of natural science to the 
development of contemporary ideas 
about the world; methodological and 
socio-ethical problems of the com¬ 
prehensive study of man; criticisms 
of modem non-Marxist concepts of 


the essence of science and its role in 
society. 

In discussing individual global 
problems and the system as a whole 
attention was centred not only on 
general, but also on many specific 
questions requiring further study 
and allround philosophical com¬ 
prehension. The superglobal prob¬ 
lem—the preservation of peace and 
the limitation of the arms race was 
singled out. Emphasis was also 
placed on an entire range of prob¬ 
lems bearing on the relations be¬ 
tween society and nature; the prob¬ 
lem of man and his spiritual world, 
as well as such a multifaceted 
phenomenon as the scientific and 
technological revolution (C. Khozin). 

A detailed study of the cultural 
sphere in society could, in the view 
of M. Zykov, provide the basis for 
analysing the integrative tendencies 
and possibilities of the cultural life of 
humanity as a whole, which might 
help disclose ways of overcoming the 
crisis situation in which civilisation 
finds itself today. These questions 
were most heatedly discussed. The 
exceptional importance of thew 
problems can be explained by the 
fact that the danger of a nuclear and 
ecological catastrophe has arisen and 
is growing in the latter half of the 
20th century, in other words, the 
very existence of civilisation and the 
ecological conditions of life on the 
planet are in jeopardy. In these 
conditions the question of the re¬ 
sponsibility not only of representa¬ 
tives of the natural and technical 
sciences, but also of philosophy for 
the possible consequences of the 
concepts they are elaborating, be¬ 
comes increasingly acute. 

Participants in the conference paid 
special attention to papers and com¬ 
munications dealing with the prob¬ 
lems of the development of Marxist 
philosophy, its place in Soviet life 
and the contribution it muld and 
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should make to the present restruc¬ 
turing of all branches of the national 
economy. A. Nikiforov’s paper “The 
Concept of the Scientific Character 
of Marxist Philosophy” discussed 
Marxist philosophy as a science. Rec¬ 
ognition of the special status of 
philosophy as an expression of the 
world outlook of the individual, and 
his attitude towards reality would 
decisively contribute to Marxist 
philosophy overcoming the stagna¬ 
tion in which it has found itself over 
past decades. A manifestation of that 
stagnation was widespread scholastic 
theorising. This was the subject of 
A. Ivin’s paper “Scholastic Tenden¬ 
cies in Soviet Philosophical Litera¬ 
ture”. The speaker gave a profound 
analysis of the causes of various 
manifestations of scholastic thinking 
in philosophical literature in recent 
decades. An example of a construc¬ 
tive approach to resolving historico- 
phiio.sophical problems was demon¬ 
strated by V. Rabinovich in his 
paper “Mediaeval Culture as the 
Culture of the Text”, which evoked 
lively interest. 

It was noted in many papers and 
communications that modern natural 
science and the entire complex of 
sciences concerned with nature have 
been living through intensive re¬ 
volutionary transformations over the 
past 10 to 15 years. This is true, in 
particular, of the fundamental sci¬ 
ences—physics, astronomy, chemis¬ 
try and biology, that is, those on 
whose basis principal models of the 
structure and evolution of the world 
are elaborated. It was emphasised 
that in our epoch scientific know¬ 
ledge is growing tumultuously, which 
is connected with the elaboration of 
fundamentally new, non-classical ap¬ 
proaches in the theoretical general¬ 
isation of experimental data, as well 
as with the tendency towards the 
formation of a common theoretical- 
cognitive system. Such a system un¬ 


ites the most diverse fields of scien¬ 
tific research, from traditional physi¬ 
cal notions to biology, sociology and 
psychology. 

A number of papers and com¬ 
munications dealt with the question 
of working out a new uniform scien¬ 
tific picture of the world and the 
role of philosophy in this process. 
Among the speakers were 
B. Pakhomov and V. Strelnitsky. 
They examined problems of the 
evolution of physical knowledge and 
various concepts uniting numerous 
trends of research. Great interest 
was shown in the problem of natural 
science and culture. A round-table 
discussion was held on the subject 
“Natural Science and the Spiritual 
Values of Civilisation” at which 
V. Pervushin, A. Tyapkin, I. Akchu¬ 
rin and Yu. Sachkov spoke. 

The problem of a comprehensive 
study of man also evoked great 
interest. What is the situation in this 
field? Does the level of research 
conducted in this field correspond to 
practical retjuirements? What new 
phenomena and aspects of man’s life 
and activity call for theoretical com¬ 
prehension? On what methodological 
foundations can a comprehensive 
study of man be organised and what 
is the real value of this or another 
approach? Such was the range of 
questions discussed at the confer¬ 
ence. Among those taking part in 
the discussion were L. Buyeva, 
B. Grigoryan, A. Myslivchenko and 
V. Shvyrkov. It was noted that till 
recently the main attention of resear¬ 
chers has been concentrated around 
the objective side of the determina¬ 
tion of human activity, whereas his 
independent activity, creative work 
and moral stimuli have largely been 
neglected. An integral picture of 
man should reflect his nature as a 
whole, which emerge9»not as a sum 
total of external conditions and fac¬ 
tors of his vital activity, but as a 
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result of the social development of 
man as the subject of activity. 

Participants in the conference also 
discussed a sufficiently full and dif¬ 
ferentiated picture of modern non- 
Marxist thought connected with the 
comprehension of problems of mod¬ 
ern science and scientific and techni¬ 
cal progress and their role in society. 
Attention was centred around the 
interpretation of the radical 
philosophical conceptual and 
sociological problems of- scientific 
and technical progress as a whole 
now current in the West, the assess¬ 
ment of its significance for mankind, 
and the comprehension of the es¬ 
sence and functions of science and 
technology as definite aspects of 
man’s attitude to the surrounding 
world. Several papers and conlftiuni- 
cations were devoted to hermeneu¬ 
tics as a modern philosophickl trend 
presenting considerable interest 
from the point of view of its ap¬ 
proach to science (E. Bystritsky, “Sci¬ 
ence and Human Being in Her¬ 


meneutics”; A. Mikhailov, “Criudsm 
of Hermeneutical Concept of Know¬ 
ledge”; A. Ogurtsov, “Hermeneutics 
and the Sociology of Knowledge”). 
V. Porus in his communication “The 
Philosophy of Technology: Review 
of Modem Problems” gave a 
thorough analysis of the situation in 
the m<^ern philosophy of technolo¬ 
gy in the West. It was emphasised 
that the philosophy of technology is 
at present an independent, special 
field of research, along with the 
philosophy of science and the 
philosophy of man. 

Summing up the results of the 
conference, it can be said that the 
question of the role of science in 
society was posed in a new way, 
difficulties in its development were 
discussed, and methods of overcom¬ 
ing them mapped out: the need for 
the integration of science, a new, 
higher methodological and conceptu¬ 
al level of analysis, and organisation¬ 
al restructuring. 

S. Loshchakova 


Forum 

of Ethnologists and Folklore Scholars of Europe 


The Third Congress of the Inter¬ 
national Society for Ethnology and 
Folklore (SIEF) was held in Zurich 
(Switzerland) in April 1987. It was 
attended by about 300 scholars from 
26 European countries, as well as 
from Brazil, Canada and the United 
States. The Congress was sponsored 
by La Societe Suisse des Traditions 
Populaires and the Folklore Seminar 
of Zurich University. 

The Soviet delegation was headed 
by Academician Yulian’Bromley, Di¬ 
rector of the Institute of Ethn<^- 
raphy (USSR Academy of Sciences). 

The main theme of the Con¬ 
gress—“The Life Cycle”—was dis¬ 
cussed in ten groups. Hiese ex¬ 
amined a large range of questions: 

# 


the socio-economic basis of singling 
out the main stages of life; the study 
of the life cycle by different profes¬ 
sional groups; the secularisation of 
rites; signs of social status and age; 
the life cycle and basic social institu¬ 
tions. Five papers were read at 
plenary sessions, including “Planning 
Full-Size Life Careers” by A. Imhof 
(FRG); “The Family and Parents: 
Prospects of Research in France” by 
M. Segalen (France); “The Family as 
a Place for Tradition” by 1. Weber- 
Kellermann (FRG); “The Historian 
and the Life Cycle” by J. Gillis 
(USA). 

In his paper “Life Cycle Issues in 
Soviet Ethnography” Academician 
Bromley noted that.Soviet scholars 

Uft 



studied the most diverse stages and 
aspects of people’s life cycles, ex¬ 
amined from the point of view of 
ascertaining ethnic specificity among 
different peoples: the systems of the 
institutions of socialisation as a 
whole, and, in particular, the role of 
the family in the matter; the forma¬ 
tion of ethnic self-awareness; the 
culture of ensuring life among the 
peoples of the world; and charac¬ 
teristic features of behavioural and 
artistic cultures among various 
peoples. 

The Soviet scholars who spoke in 
the “The Socio-Economic Basis for 
the Structuring of Life’s Stages” 
panel examined the dialectics of the 
general and the national-specific in 
the culture of age groups. On the 
basis of material of eth no-sociological 
research among the peoples of the 
USSR, L. Drobizheva showed that 
the cultures of young people and 
people of older generations differ 
significantly; she identified the 
spheres (ideological, cognitive, artis¬ 
tic, behavioural, ethical) in which the 
distinctions of different generations 
come out more clearly and wherein 
these distinctions are less glaring. In 
this context, the question of the 
major factors determining similarity 
or distinctions in the cultural orien¬ 
tations of generations was examined. 
Other Soviet participants com¬ 
plemented her paper: O. Shkaratan, 
“Life-Cycles and Ethnic Social Re¬ 
production”; 1. Kon, “Scientific and 
Technological Revolution and Prob¬ 
lems of Inter-Generational Trans¬ 
mission of Culture”. 

In his paper “Towards a Life- 
Cycle Rites Classification” delivered 
at the “Life Cycle: Different Ap¬ 
proaches” panel K. Chistov (USSR) 
demonstrated that the purposeful 
classifications existing today are 
equally valid and emphasised the 
need for investigations in European 
countries designed to reveal com¬ 


plexes of features serving the found¬ 
ations of individual classifications. 
This could contribute to a typology 
of rites of the European region. 

Two Soviet scholars spoke in the 
“Childhood, Education, Youth” 
panel: M. Ustinova in her paper 
“Childhood and Labour in the Past 
and Present of the Peoples of the 
Baltic Sea Area” showed that the 
traditions of labour education among 
the Baltic peoples had taken shape 
under the conditions of the function¬ 
ing of the family as a relatively 
independent economic unit. Her 
paper also dealt with the sex-and-age 
features of children involved in 
working life, and it traced the tradi¬ 
tions of labour education in our day 
on the example of modern rural and 
urban nuclear families. M. Guboglo 
in his “Bilingualism at Different 
Stages of the Life Cycle” showed 
that the conditions, factors, stimuli, 
reasons and opportunities for draw¬ 
ing a man into another language and 
forming bilingualism on that basis 
were manifested in a different man¬ 
ner at various stages of his life. The 
socio-cultural parameters of the 
functioning of bilingualism are con¬ 
ditioned not only by external factors, 
but also by sex and age,, different 
stages of life and the life cycle. He 
also noted that in linguistic forecast¬ 
ing it is necessary to take into 
account the different role of biling¬ 
ualism at different stages of people’s 
life in polyethnic societies. 

The participants in the sessions of 
the group “The Life Cycle as an 
Individual Process” defined the 
priority trends of research in this 
field. V. Kondratyev (USSR) anal¬ 
ysed the ethno-regional aspects of 
the social mobility of Soviet young 
people. He noted that in the multi¬ 
national Soviet state these processes 
among young repre^ntatives of 
many different nationalities bear a 
similar character. It turns out that in 
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each subsequent generation the 
share of people engaged in unskilled 
labour is diminishing, while the 
proportion of those improving their 
socio-professional status is rising. 
The younger the generation the 
more impressive these indices. These 
aspects were also dealt with in the 
paper read by the Hungarian scholar 
T. Hofer—“The Life Cycle and the 
Strategies of Social Mobility, as well 
as that by the Rumanian scholar 
E.-Z. Mihail—“Inter-Generation Gap 
and Continuity”. 

It is necessary to note the growing 
interest of scholars from various 
countries in the relatively new types 
of ethnographic sources, among 
them iconography and memoirs. In 
his paper “Pictures of the Life 
Cycle” the Swedish scholar' N.- 
A. Bringeus raised the question of 
an ethnological and communicative 
investigation of pictorial material, 
which presupposes not simply a for¬ 
mal approach from a cognitive point 
of view, but an attempt at a contex¬ 
tual analysis of the nature of a 
picture in a social context. Chistov 
drew the attention of his foreign 
colleagues to the need to take ac¬ 
count of the class factor when using 
sources of this type. It should be 
noted that many foreign delegates 
showed a rational approach to the 
influence of the modern class struc¬ 
ture on the transformation of the 
life cycle. Among other things, they 
called attention to such factor as 
unemployment: “Unexpected Phases 
of the Life Cycle” (A. Bimmer, 
FRG); “Working-Class Culture— 
Working Class Lives” (B. Frykman, 
Sweden); “Economic Crises as the 
Crises of Life” (R.-E^ Mohrmann, 
FRG). 

The processes of urbanisation and 
industrialisation, the scientific and 
technological revolution, and the de¬ 
velopment of the mass media have 
lent common features to the life of 


the European peoples. In this con¬ 
nection many participants raised, di¬ 
rectly or indireedy, the question as to 
whether the national, ethno-cultural, 
specificities of the peoples would be 
preserved, or whether their mode of 
life would become completely un¬ 
ified. Facts confirm that the process 
of internationalisation—as it pro¬ 
ceeds in the USSR—creates common 
features and enhances similarity in 
the economic, social and cultural life. 
But it is the drawing closer to the 
achievements of civilisation common 
to all that creates an objective base 
for the progress of each nation and 
nationality that offers an oppor¬ 
tunity for the flourishing of national 
art, literature, language, and the 
development of a sense of national 
identity. 

The 14th general conference of 
the journal “Ethnologia 

Europaea”—the central organ of 
ethnologists and folklore students of 
Europe (Editor-in-Chief B. Stok- 
lund; published in Denmark)—was 
held within the framework of the 
congress. The conference discussed 
several papers and examined ques¬ 
tions of the current activity of the 
international editorial board. 

A special collection in English of 
Soviet ethnological research was pub¬ 
lished for the Congress—“Soviet 
Papers for SIEF’s Third Congress. 
The Life Cycle (Zurich)”, Moscow, 
Nauka, 1987. 

In conclusion, a session of the 
Bureau of the International Society 
for Ethnology and Folklore of 
Europe was held, at which 
Yu. Bromley, Vice-President of 
SIEF, stressed the need to develop 
cooperation between scholars and 
research organisations in the field of 
ethnology and folklore studies and 
to contribute to mutual understand¬ 
ing between the peoples of Europe 
and people of European origin living 
outside the continent. Such activities 



are completely in line with the SIEF 
Rules. 

The Czechoslovak scholar 
V. Frolec was appointed to the 
Bureau. R. Kvideland (Norway) was 
elected President of SIEF for the 


next term. B. Alver (also of Norway) 
was elected General Secretary. It was 
decided to hold the Fouith SIEF 
Congress in Bergen (Norway) in 
1990. 


T. Voronina 


Chronicle 


5k Moscow hosted gala meeting dedi¬ 
cated to the Day of Soviet Science 
annually marked in the Soviet Union in 
April. Among those present were: 
Deputy Chairman of the USSR 
Council of Ministers and Chairman 
of the USSR State Committee for 
Science and Technology B. Tolstykh, 
head of the Department of Science 
and Educational Institutions under 
CC CPSU V. Grigoryev, President of 
the USSR AS G. Marchuk, heads of 
ministries and departments, promi¬ 
nent scientists and representatives of 
the Moscow public. Academician 
K. Frolov, Vice-President of the 
USSR AS, read his paper. The 
scientists assured the conference that 
they would spare no effort to furth¬ 
er strengthen the scientific and tech¬ 
nical potential of the Soviet Union, 
to develop industry, agriculture and 
public health care. 

9k Dubrovnik (Yugoslavia) played 
host to the Conference on Philosophy of 
Science sponsored by the Inter- 
University Centre of Postgraduate 
Studies and attended by scholars 
from Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, 
China, Czechoslovakia, FRG, Great 
Britain. Greece, Holland, Hungary, 
Italy, Poland, Sweden, USA, and 
USSR. The conference discussed two 
subjects: (1) methodological pros¬ 
pects of present-day science from 
Newton to Einstein; (2) the role of 


This review covers the events of Feb- 
ruary-April 1987. 


models, analogies and metaphors in 
physics. The Soviet scholars deli¬ 
vered the following papers: "Under¬ 
standing of Quantum Mechanics and 
Systems Approacji” (V. Kostyuk); 
“Informative Function of Theories 
and Search for an Explicative 
Model” (E. Mamchur); “Genesis and 
Structure of M<xlels in Mcxiern 
Theory of Gravity” (R. Nugayev); 
and “The Problem of Conceptual 
Foundations of Scientific Know¬ 
ledge: Classical and Modern Ap¬ 
proaches” (A. Pechenkin). 

A round-table sessim “Problems of 
Cultural Development in the Period of 
Transition from Capitalism to Social¬ 
ism” was sponsored by the Institute 
of Slavonic and Balkan Studies of 
the USSR AS and the Section of 
S(Kialist Culture of the Scientific 
Council on the History of World 
Culture (USSR AS). Papers were 
read by: M. Eshich, “Culture in the 
Social System of Developing Socialist 
Society (Current Theoretical and 
Methodological Problems in Histori¬ 
cal Studies)”; M. Kuzmin, “On the 
Initial Meaning of Lenin’s Concept 
’Cultural Revolution’”; Yu. Arutyu- 
nyan, “Ethnosocial Processes and 
Problems of Culture in Socialist Soci¬ 
ety”. The communications were deli¬ 
vered by: V. Kuznechevsky, “On 
the Meaning of the ‘Cultural Revolu¬ 
tion’ Concept in the Post-October 
Revolution Works «by Lenin”; 
Yu. Borisov, “Problems of Shaping 
Political Culture in the Transition 
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Period”; V. Khait, ‘‘The Problem of 
Interrelation Between Structural De¬ 
sign and the Mass Consumer”; 
A. Nenaroltov, ‘‘The National Cul¬ 
tural Construction in the USSR in 
the Transition Period”; V. Ermakov, 
‘‘On the Realisation of Cultural Re¬ 
volution within the Transition 
Period”; N. Korovitsyna, ‘‘Main Di¬ 
rections in the Scx:io-Cuitural Evolu¬ 
tion of the Slovak Population in the 
Socialist Period”. 

Cagliary (Italy) welcomed the In¬ 
ternational Congress "Yalta. A Myth 
'Fhat Resists" carried out under the 
Presidency of Regional Council of 
Sardinia and ihe two universities of 
Cagliary and Sassari. The conference 
brought together scholars from 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, 
FRG, GDR, Great Britain,*-' Italy, 
Japan, Norway, Poland, USA, and 
USSR. The congress’ opening cere¬ 
mony was addressed by Federico 
Baroschi, President of the Province 
of Cagliary, and Professor Paola Olla 
Brundu (University of Sassari), con¬ 
ference’s scientific organiser. Diane 
Shaver Clemens (University of Ber¬ 
keley, USA) read the introductory 
paper, “Yalta. Conference of Victory 
and Peace”. The conference pro¬ 
ceeded in five panels: “The Origins 
of Yalta”, “The Big Three 
Negotiators at Yalta”, “The Euro¬ 
pean Questions” (Round-Table 
“Yalta and the Future of Europe”), 
“The Extra-European Questions” 
(Round-Table “Yalta and the War in 
the Pacific”), “The Myth of Yalta” 
(Round-Table “Interpretation and 
Application of the Yalta Agree¬ 
ments”). The Soviet delegation was 
represented by V. Trukhanovsky 
(Corr. Mem., USSR *AS), V. Sipols 
(the USSR AS Institute of the His¬ 
tory of the USSR), A. Filitov (the 
USSR AS Institute of World His¬ 
tory), who delivered papers and 
communications, correspondingly: 


“Soviet Diplomacy at Yalta”, “Soviet 
Diplomacy before the Conference in 
the Crimea”, “Historiography of the 
Yalta Decisions: an Attempt at 
Achieving a Balance”. The Soviet 
delegates participated in the work of 
round-tables and discussions of the 
papers as well. The conference de¬ 
monstrated the diversity of views of 
the participants in the conference. 
The majority of them expressed, to 
different degrees, their critical at¬ 
titude to the myth of the Yalta 
decisions as the documents of 
Europe’s split which is widespread in 
the West. Some papers (in particular, 
Diane Clemens’ paper) assessed posi¬ 
tively the cooperation of countries of 
the anti-Hitler coalition both in con¬ 
ducting the war and in elaborating 
the foundations of a durable and 
just peace, others stressed the Soviet 
Union’s loyalty to its Allied commit¬ 
ments, its readiness to reach reasona¬ 
ble compromi.ses and to sacrifice for 
the sake of the common cause. The 
conference showed fruitfulness and 
usefulness of similar meetings of 
historians representing various scien¬ 
tific schools and trends, and differ¬ 
ent socio-ptolitical systems. The con¬ 
ference’s materials are supposed to 
be published. 

* The Seventh International Seminar 
of Historical Stvdies "From Rome to the 
Third Rome" on the theme "Continuity 
of the Roman Law in the History of 
Eastern Europe. From Ccmstantin^le's 
Foundation till die 19th Century" 
which was held in Rome and organ¬ 
ised by the Sapienza University and 
the Rome Municipal Council 
brought together historians and 
lawyers from twelve countries: Bul¬ 
garia, Czechoslovakia, France, FRG, 
GDR, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Po¬ 
land, Rumania, USSR, and Yugos¬ 
lavia. The Soviet side submitted the 
following papers: “Russia and die 
West: the Ccmimon and the Paiticu- 
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lar in the Genesis of Feudalism" 
(A. Sakharov); “The Concept of 
Roman-Byzantine Continuity in Rus¬ 
sia of the 15th-16th Centuries: Legal 
and Ideological Aspects” (N. Sinitsy¬ 
na); “The Kingship and Priesthood: 
Dissemination of the ‘Donation of 
Constantine’ in Byzantium of the 
Ninth Century” (I. Chichurov); 
“The Kingship and Priesthood in 
Old Rus in Theory and Practice” 
(Ya. ShchapKJv). 

♦ Reims played host to the Interna¬ 
tional Colloquium “The State and Col¬ 
onisation in the Middle Ages and in the 
Epoch of Renaissance’’. It was organ¬ 
ised by Reims University and the 
National Centre for Scientific Re¬ 
search of France and gathered scho¬ 
lars from Cyprus, France, FRG, Is¬ 
rael, Italy, Great Britain, Spain, and 
USSR. Professor M. fialard (Reims 
University), Chairman of the Or¬ 
ganising Committee, delivered the 
introductory speech. S. Karpov, Head 
of the Chair of the History of the 
Middle Ages of the Department of 
History at Moscow University read 
his paper: “Greeks and Romans in 
Trabzon (the 13th-15th Centuries): 
Economic Cooperation and Political 
Relations”. 

An All-Union Scientific Conference 
“Comprehensive Problems of Slavonic 
and Balkan Studies. The State and 
Prospects’’ was held in Moscow. The 
intr(^uctory paper “Studies in the 
History and the Cultural History of 
the Peoples of Central and South- 
East Europe in the Light of the 
Decisions of the 27th Congress of 
the CPSU” was submitted by 
Academician D. Markov and V. Vin¬ 
ogradov. The conference considered 
the following themes: “Problems of 
the History and the Cultural History 
of the Socialist Period”, “The 
Moulding of Nations and National 
Cultures”, “Ethnogeny and Ethnic 


History”, and “The History and 
Organisation of Slavonic and Balkan 
Studies”. Eighteen participants deli¬ 
vered their papers, among them: 
M. Kuzmin, “Studies on the Topical 
Problems of the History of the 
Socialist Development of Central and 
South-East European Countries”; 
V. Volkov, “The History of Shaping 
the World Socialist System in Soviet 
Historiography”; S. Sherlaimova, 
“The Literatures of the European 
Socialist Countries. Their Variety 
and General Features”; A. Mylnikov 
and V. Freidzon, “Key Problems in 
Studying the Moulding of Nations in 
Central and Soutfi-East Europe”; 
V. Zlydnev, “Studies on the* History 
of Culture in the Epoc of the Mould¬ 
ing of Nations in Countries of Centr¬ 
al and South-East Europe”; G. Litav- 
rin, “Problems of Ethnic Self- 
Awareness of the Slavs in the 6th- 
14th Centuries”; Vyacheslav Ivanov, 
“Balto-.Slavonic Studies and the 
Pniblem of Shaping Common Slavic 
Language and the Proto-Slavic Lan¬ 
guage”. The discussions attracted 
30-odd people. 

9k “The Great October Revolution and 
the Civil War. Historical Experience 
and the Present Day" was the subject of 
an all-Union scientific conference spon¬ 
sored in Kazan by the USSR AS 
Scientific Council on the comprehen¬ 
sive problem “The History of the 
Great October Socialist Revolution”, 
the USSR AS Institute of the History 
of the USSR, the Ministry of Higher 
and Specialised Secondary Education 
of the USSR and Kazan State Uni¬ 
versity. The conference heard the 
following papers: “The Imperialist 
Intervention against Soviet Russia in 
the Light of the ‘Neoglobalism’ Poli¬ 
cy” (1. Mints), “The Policy of the 
Working-Class Unity. History and 
Contemporaneity” (l.JUndasynov), 
“The Great October Revolution and 
the Revolutionary Upsurge of 1917- 
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1921.'Lessons of Histoiy” (Ya. Drab- 
kin), “Lenin on the Significance of 
the Experience of the Simultaneous 
Struggle against Capitalism and Re¬ 
mnants of Feudalism in the Socialist 
Revolution” (A. Kozlov), “The 
Union of the Working Class and 
Non-Proletarian Strata of the Work¬ 
ing People as an Essential Condition 
for the Victory and Defence of the 
Great October Revolution” (L. Spi- 
rin and A. Litvin), “The Historical 
Experience of the Russian National 
Liberation Movement of 1917 and 
the Present Day” (I. Tagirov). The 
participants heard also 40 communi¬ 
cations and speeches. 

The Second All-Union Scientific 
Conference of Mediaevalists “Trade and 
the Merchantry in the Middle A^es in 
Western Europe and Byzantium" 
hosted in Moscow University was 
opened by Z. Udaltsova (Corr. 
Mem., USSR AS), Director of the 
Institute of World History, USSR 
AS. The plenary session heard the 
following papers: “European Trade 
in the Early Middle Ages. Typology 
and Specific Features” (A. Svanidze), 
“Main Law-Governed Patterns in the 
Development of the Italian Trade in 
the South Black Sea Area in the 
13th-15th Centuries” (S. Karpov), 
“The Usurer in the 13th-Century 
Sermon” (A. Gurevich), “On Social 
Psychology and Ideology of the 
15th-Century Florentine Merchants” 
(L. Bragina), “Trade and Colonial 
Expansion of the Netherlands in the 
16th-17th Centuries and Riots on 
Ocean-Going Ships” (A. Chistoz- 
vonov). The conference proceeded 
in the panels: “Trade and the Mer¬ 
chantry in the Countrie^^of Western 
and Central Europe”, “Trade and 
the Merchantry in the Mediterra¬ 
nean”, “The Merchantry and 
Spiritual Life in the Middle Ages”, 
which heard and discussed 40 pap¬ 
ers. A round-table “The 500th An¬ 


niversary of America’s Discovery” 
was held within the framework of 
the conference. 

H* "The 27th Congress of the CPSU 
and the Tasks of Historiography and 
Source Studies" was the theme of an 
extended plenary session of the USSR AS 
Scientific Council on Historiography 
and Source Studies held in Moscow. At 
the plenary session spoke: I. Koval- 
chenko (Corr. Mem., USSR AS), 
Chairman of the Scientific Council, 
“The Role of Source Studies and 
Historiography in Raising the Qual¬ 
ity and Efficiency of Historical Re¬ 
search”; V. Buganov and 
G. Trukan, “Current Problems of 
Source Studies”; A. Sakharov, “Key 
Concepts of the Present-Day 
Bourgeois Historiography of the 
USSR”; V. Sogrin, “Basic Develop¬ 
ment Trends of Present-Day His¬ 
toriography of World History Ab¬ 
road”; V. Dunayevsky, “On the 
Coordinating Work of the Scientific 
Council and Its Regional Sections”. 

The Institute of World Histpry, 
USSR AS, convened in Moscow a 
conference of young academics “Current 
Questions of World History" which 
attracted researchers and post¬ 
graduate students of the Academy’s 
institutes and of higher educational 
institutions of Moscow and Lenin¬ 
grad. Z, Udaltsova (Corr. Mem., 
USSR AS), Director of the Institute, 
opened the conference and delivered 
the introductory speech. The confer¬ 
ence proceeded in the panels: the 
20th-century revolutionary process; 
the class struggle and bourgeois re¬ 
volutions of New Time; history of 
culture and social thought; history of 
precapitalist formations. Some 60 
papers were heard. 

The inter-institute conference of 
young academics “Social and Political 
Thougfit of Europe in tite Late 18th- 



Early 2(Hh Centuries" held in Moscow 
was attended by researchers and 
post-graduate students of the USSR 
AS Institutes of World History, of 
Slavonic and Balkan Studies, of the 
History of the USSR, and of Moscow 
University. The participants submit¬ 
ted 29 papers. 

sf! A session of the USSR AS Depart¬ 
ment of History which marked the 100th 
birth anniversary of Academician I. Or- 
beli (1887-1961), the outstanding 
Soviet Orientali.st, held in Leningrad, 
was opened by the Department’s 
Academician-Secretary Academician 
S. Tikhvinsky. The papers were sub¬ 
mitted by: Academician B. Piotrovs- 
ky, “I. Orbeli—the Outstanding 
Soviet Orientalist, Science Organiser 
and Public Figure"; Academician of 
the Armenian Academy of Sciences 
B. Arakelyan, "I. Orbeli and Ar¬ 
chaeological Studies in Armenia”; 
Yu. Petrosyan, “I. Orbeli and the 
Successes of Soviet Oriental Studies 
in the 1950s and 1960s”: K. Yuz- 
bashyan, “I. Orbeli and Classical 
Armenian Studies”. 

* * 

Dedicated to the same anniversary 
a scientific session "The History and 
Culture of the Peoples of the Middle East 
in Antiquity and the Middle Ages" 
held in Leningrad was sponsored by 
the Leningrad Division of the Insti¬ 
tute of Oriental Studies, USSR AS, 
the Hermitage and other research 
institutions. The work of the session 
proceeded in five panels: the cultur¬ 
al unity of the Ancient Near East; 
the sc^e of social values in the 
Mediaeval Near East; anonymity, au¬ 
thorship and pseudo-epigraphy in 
literatures of the Byzantine cultural 
circle; Iranian classic literature and 
literature of the contiguous peoples; 
Oriental toreutics. There were deli¬ 
vered 40 papers to the session. 


♦ The Institute of the World 
Economy and International Rela¬ 
tions, USSR AS, (Moscow) hosted an 
international theoretical Conference 
"Contemporary Features of General 
Crisis of Capitalism" which attracted 
scholars from 18 socialist, capitalist 
and developing countries. The ple¬ 
nary session heard the following 
papers by Soviet participants: “Gen¬ 
eral Crisis of Capitalism in the Pres¬ 
ent-Day Conditions” (Academician 
B. Ponomaryov), “The Place of Im¬ 
perialism in the World Today. Prob¬ 
lems of Struggle, Confrontation and 
Peaceful Coexistence of Socialism 
and Capitalism at the Present Stage” 
(Academician E. Primakov^ “Mod¬ 
ern Scientific and Technological Re¬ 
volution and the Rising Economic 
Instability in the Capitalist World” 
(V. Martynov), “Working People 
under Capitalism” (A. Belchuk), 
“The Working-Class and Democratic 
Movement at the Present Stage” 
(V. Zagladin), “General Crisis of 
Capitalism and the Developing 
Countries” (G. Kim, Corr. Mem., 
USSR AS). The following papers 
were read by foreign participants: 
“Struggle for Peace and Social Prog¬ 
ress” (O. Reinhold, the GDR), “Gen¬ 
eral Crisis of Capitalism and Greece” 
(G. Farakos, Greece), “Why We De¬ 
lete the Definition ‘General Crisis of 
Capitalism’ ” (Masaharu Udou, 
Japan), and “General Crisis of 
Capitalism and France” (B. Marx, 
France). Then the work of the con¬ 
ference proceeded in three panels: 
economic and social problems of 
present-day capitalism; imperialism 
and the international development 
today; imperialism, neocolonialism 
and the anti-imperialist struggle in 
the developing countries. From 60 to 
100 people participated in the dis¬ 
cussions at every panel. 

♦ "Global Macroeconomics: Policy 
Conflict and Cooperation" was the theme 
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of a round-table international conference 
held in London by the Centre for 
Economic Policy Research (CEPR) 
under the aegis of the International 
Economic Association (lEA). The 
conference was attended by rep¬ 
resentatives of nine countries, in¬ 
cluding P. Khvoinik, researcher 
from the Institute of the World 
Economy and International Rela¬ 
tions, USSR AS. 

♦ Milan welcomed the Soviet-Italian 
symposium dedicated to the current prob¬ 
lems of economics. Reporting from the 
Soviet side were: N. Petrakov (Corr. 
Mem., USSR AS), “Prices as an 
Instrument of the Efficient Use of 
Resources”; Academician A. Agan- 
begyan, “Criteria of the Efficiency of 
the National Economy and MdSiods 
of Improving the Planning”; V. Al- 
tayev, “The Modelling of the Opti¬ 
mal Development of Economic 
Structures”; T. Timofeyev (Corr. 
Mem., USSR AS). A. Galkin, “Prob¬ 
lems of the Socio-Economic Policy in 
the USSR in the Conditions of Major 
Technological Transformations of 
the Material and Technical Base”. 
The Italian side submitted the fol¬ 
lowing papers: “Criteria of Efficien¬ 
cy at Micro- and Macro-Levels” 
(A. Graziani), “The Comparison of 
the ’Satisfactory’ and Optimal 
Economic Growths” (L. Pasinetti), 
“Optimum Distributions and the Sys¬ 
tem of Prices” (A. Montesano), “Pro¬ 
legomena to the Theory of 
Economic Development” (S. Lom- 
bardini). 

^ An all-Union scientific and practical 
conference "Monitoring Scientific and 
Technical Progress: Experience and 
Ways of Perfecting" was held in 
Leningrad by the Institute of 
Economics and Forecasting of the 
Scientific and Technical Progress, 
USSR AS, the USSR AS Sciendfic 
Council on Ihroblems of the STR and 


by the Institute of Socio-Economic 
Problems of the Leningrad Science 
Centre, USSR AS. The plenary ses¬ 
sions heard the following papers: 
“The Intensification-90 Programme 
as a Factor of Accelerating Scientific 
and Technical Progress in the Lenin¬ 
grad Economic Complex” (Academi¬ 
cian I. Glebov), “Scientific and Tech¬ 
nical Progress and Problems of Ac¬ 
celerating Socio-Economic Develop¬ 
ment” (Academician A. Anchishkin), 
“Scientific, Technical and Social 
Progress: Management of the In¬ 
teraction” (I. Sigov), “Priority Direc¬ 
tions in Economic Studies” 
(G. Zateyev), “The Economic and 
Social Problems of Technical Recon¬ 
struction of the National Economy” 
(V. Faltsman), “Economic Problems 
of the Production and Introducdon 
of Flexible Manufacturing Systems” 
(D. Palterovich), “Problems of Man¬ 
aging Science in the Conditions of 
Intensification” (B. Saltykov), “Ex¬ 
perience and Problems of Improving 
Regional Long-Term Programmes of 
Scientific and Technical Progress” 
(N. Ukhov), “The Leningrad Prog¬ 
ramme ‘Quality’: Experience and 
Problems of Radical Restructuring” 
(Yu. Tarbeyev). Then the work of 
the conference continued in the 
panels: problems of developing and 
managing science in the condidons 
of intensification of social produc¬ 
tion; economic and social problems 
of the technical restructuring of the 
national economy on the basis of 
sciendfic and technical progress; 
management of scientific and techni¬ 
cal progress in the Leningrad Reg¬ 
ion; experience and problems. Eigh¬ 
ty-odd papers were heard and dis¬ 
cussed. 

^ "Crisis Phe/twmena in the 
Neoeolonialist Systejn of ExptoUing the 
Developing Countries" was the the^ of 
the winter school of young scholars of the 
sociidist countries organised in Mos- 



cow by the Institute of Africa, USSR 
AS. Leading scholars—specialists on 
the developing countries from the 
Institute of Africa, USSR AS, the 
Institute of the World Economy and 
International Relations (IMEMO), 
the Institute of Oriental Studies, the 
Institute of the Far East and the 
Institute of I.atin America, all of the 
USSR AS, submitted 16 pap>ers on 
the subject. They familiarised their 
young colleagues with the achieve¬ 
ments of Soviet economic science in 
studying the contradictions between 
imperialism and the developing 
countries as a typical manifestation 
of deepening general crisis of im¬ 
perialism at the present stage. The 
participants heard a lecture on the 
restructuring of social life now being 
implemented in the Soviet Union. 
Young researchers, Africanists from 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and the 
GDR also delivered their papers. 

An international conference “Soviet 
Diplomacy in the Struggle for Peace and 
International Security: from the Decree 
on Peace to the Universal System of 
International Security" was held in the 
Diplomatic Academy of the USSR 
Foreign Ministry in Moscow to mark 
the 70th anniversary of the Great 
October Sociali.st Revolution. Besides 
Soviet academics and practical work¬ 
ers the conference was attended by 
representatives from Bulgaria, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, GDR, Mongolia, Po¬ 
land, and Vietnam. V. Nikiforov, 
Deputy Foreign Minister of the 
USSR, opened the conference. Re¬ 
porting at the plenary session were: 
O. Peresypkin, Rector of the Dip¬ 
lomatic Academy, “Seventy Years of 
the Struggle of Soviet Diplomacy for 
Peace and Security of Peoples”; 
Academician R. Sagdeyev, Director 
of the Institute of Space Research, 
USSR AS, “A New Political Think¬ 
ing in the Nuclear-Space Age"; 
G. Aliev, Director of the Institute of 


Oriental Studies of the Azerbaijanian 
AS, “The Delhi Declaration on Prin¬ 
ciples of a Nuclear-Weapon Free and 
Non-Violent World”. Then the con¬ 
ference proceeded in the panels: the 
universal system of international sec¬ 
urity and a nuclear-free world; new 
political thinking and problems of 
disarmament; foreign economic dip¬ 
lomacy of the USSR; diplomatic 
practice: content, forms, methods; 
humanitarian problems of interna¬ 
tional relations; the round-table ses¬ 
sion discussed “International Legal 
Aspects of the Universal System of 
International Security”. Some 70 
papers were read in panels and 6 
papers, at the round-table session. 

London welcomed an international 
conference “The Image of the Enemy: 
the Nature, Causes, Ways of Resolving 
International Conflicts" organised by 
the anti-war organisation 

“Psychologists for Peace”. It at¬ 
tracted about 100 psychologists, 
sociologists, and political scholars 
from Great Britain, the USA, and 
the USSR. The conference heard 8 
main papers, including those of re¬ 
searchers from the Institute of US 
and Canadian Studies, USSR AS: 
“Psychology of the Arms Race” 
(A. Melvil), “Soviet and American 
Mutual Perceptions” (O. Alyak¬ 
rinsky). 

4c Budapest played host to a scien¬ 
tific conference "Problems of Coopera¬ 
tion Between Communist and Social 
Democratic (Socialist) Parties" carried 
out within the framework of the 
International Thematic Council for 
Studies on the Problems of Social- 
Democracy workshop. It was at¬ 
tended by scholars from Bulgaria, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, the GDR, 
Hungary, Mongolia, Poland, and the 
USSR. The latter was represented by 
K. Kholodkovsky, a r^archer from 
the Institute of the International 
Working-Class Movement, USSR AS. 
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♦ yoint IPSA-GDR Round-Table 
“New Approaches to Political Thinking 
in View of Global Issues'' held in 
Berlin brought together political 
scholars from 17 countries, including 
Bulgaria, China, Czechoslovakia, the 
GDR, Hungary, Poland and the 
USSR. G. Shakhnazarov, President 
of the Soviet Political Science Associ¬ 
ation (SPSA), submitted his paper 
“Aspects of a New Political Thinking 
in the Nuclear Age”. The discus¬ 
sion’s participants heard communica¬ 
tion of V. Smirnov, Vice-President 
of SPSA, and papers of Soviet re¬ 
searchers S. Deitsev and 

I. Milovidov. 

*1* Representatives from 17 coun¬ 
tries, including Czechoslovakia, the 
GDR, Poland, the USSR, and Yugos¬ 
lavia, participated in the I2th Pugwash 
Workshop on Chemical Warfare. The 
Soviet side was represented by 
Academician N. Enikolopov (delega¬ 
tion head), K. Babievsky, and 
O. Lisov. 

Hs The Soviet-Indian seminar on prob¬ 
lems of international relations which 
was held in Delhi, considered four 
themes: changing perspectives of in¬ 
ternational relations, Asian security, 
impact of superpower relations on 
smaller powers, new international 
economic order. The seminar was 
opened by G. Parthasarathi, Chair¬ 
man of the Indian Council of Social 
Science Research (ICSSR). The fol¬ 
lowing papers were presented by the 
Soviet side: “How to Move Towards 
the Goal of Peace and Security in the 
Asian and Pacific Region?" 
(M. Kapitsa, Director of the Institute 
of Oriental Studies, USSR AS), “En¬ 
suring Security in tKe Asia-Pacific 
Region: Possibilities and Limits of 
Using the European Experience” 
(V. Baranovsky), “Conflict in South¬ 
east Asia: Dimensions of the Prob¬ 
lem and Ways of Solution” 


(G. Chufrin), “Asian Security and 
China” (G. Sukharchuk), “Japan’s 
Policy in Asia and Problems of Peace 
and Security in the Region” (K. Sar- 
kisov), “Soviet-American Relations 
and the Situation in the Asian-Pacific 
Region” (V. Lukin), “Pakistan in US 
Global and Regional Policies” 
(O. Pleshov), “Afghan Problem: Look¬ 
ing for the Ways of Solution" 
(V. Korgun), “Delhi Declaration: 
Historico-Philosophical Aspects” 
(A. Kutsenkov), “The Principles of 
Delhi Declaration and South Asia” 
(T. Shaumyan), “New World 
Economic Order” (G. Shirokov), 
“Quest for the New Internationa) 
Economic Order: Some Socio- 
Economic Dimensions” (G. Kotovs- 
ky). The Indian side submitted the 
following papers: “Twenty-Seventh 
Party Congress of the Communist 
Party—Foreign Policy Aspects” 
(A. K. Damodaran), “Asian Securi¬ 
ty” (K. Subrahmanyam), “Impact of 
Superpower Relations on Developing 
World” (C. Raja Mohan), "New In¬ 
ternational Economic Order: Some 
Socio-Economic Dimensions” (Vinod 
Mehta). 

sje V. Chirkin, the SPSA Vice- 
President, reported on the work of 
the Execudve Committee of the 
SPSA .for 1986 to the annual meeting 
of the Soviet Political Science Associa¬ 
tion held in Moscow. A scientific 
conference “The Role of Political 
Institutes in Accelerating Socio- 
Economic Development” was carried 
out within the framework of the 
meeting. G. Shakhnazarov, President 
of the SPSA, delivered the key re¬ 
port. The discussion of the summary 
report and Shakhnazarov’s report 
attracted M. Piskotin, S. Alexeyev, 
V. Guliyev, V. Burov, G. Telyat- 
nikov and other SPSA members. 
They stressed the necessity of creat¬ 
ing the appropriate political condi¬ 
tions for the restructuring, both in 
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the sphere of consciousness and 
political sphere, and for the further 
theoretical elaboration of the prob¬ 
lem of political power. It was 
suggested in this context that the 
centre of gravity of theoretical re¬ 
search should be shifted to the 
problem of the socialist legal state 
and the transformation of legal 
thinking: from the traditional 

characteristic; the image of law as a 
complex of prohibitive norms to the 
image of law as a system of permis¬ 
sive norms. The discussion stressed 
the importance of elaborating a 
theory of political leadership in the 
present conditions, the need of using 
the experience of restructuring in 
the field of the social sciences in the 
socialist countries. The participants 
in the discussion recommended an 
all-Union competition for a text¬ 
book on political science and to issue 
a journal on political science under 
the aegis of the SPSA. Some speak¬ 
ers touched upon the questions of 
improving the electoral system and 
the Soviets’ work. The meeting 
adopted an Appeal to the theorists 
of political science to use their au¬ 
thority to stop the nuclear arms race 
and resolve other global problems. 
The Soviet scholars invited their 
colleagues abroad to join the “Politi¬ 
cal Scholars for New Political Think¬ 
ing” movement. 

Ht Joint Soviet-Tunisian round-table 
'‘The Personality in tAe Developing 
Countries: Between Tradition and Con¬ 
temporaneity" was held in Tunisia by 
the Scientific Centre for Economic 
and Social Research (SCESR). The 
introductory speech was delivered by 
the SCESR’s Director A. Bouhdiba. 
The Soviet researchers (Institute of 
Africa, USSR AS) submitted the fol¬ 
lowing papers: “The Social Structure 
of the North African Countries: 
Develdjiment Ways’* (K. Truevtsev), 
“The Community and Individual in 


the Arab Countries of Africa" 
(Yu. Kobishchanov), “Socio- 

Economic Problems of Accelerated 
Urbanisation in the North African 
Countries” (E. Mironova), “Emigra¬ 
tion from the North African Coun¬ 
tries” (R, Lavrova). The discussion 
of these papers attracted many 
Tunisian scholars, including 
A. Zghal, N. Karoui, M. Kraiem. 

^ The Soviet public marked the 175th 
birth anniversary of A. I. Herzen 
(1812-1870), the great Russian re¬ 
volutionary-democrat, materialist 

philosopher, journalist and writer. 

An all-Union ^ientific conference 
"Alexander Herzen and World Cul¬ 
ture" was convened by the Gorky 
Institute of World Literature, USSR 
AS, the State Literary Museum and 
Museum of Herzen in Moscow. 
P. Nikolayev, Corr. Mem., USSR AS, 
made the introductory speech 
“Herzen Today”. The participants 
heard 21 papers, including: “Herzen 
and Russian Literature” 

(K. Lomunov), “Herzen’s Creative 
Work in the Context of the Euro¬ 
pean Literary Development” 
(S. Gurvich), “Herzen’s Humanism” 
(N. Pirumova), “Herzen and Sci¬ 
ence” (A. Volodin), “Herzen and the 
Great French Revolution” (E. Rud- 
nitskaya), “Ancient Rome in the 
Russian Culture of Herzen’s Times” 
(G. Knabe). 

* III iii 

The first commemorative readings 
dedicated to Herzen were organised 
in Moscow by the Gorky Institute of 
World Literature. Thirty literary cri¬ 
tics read their papers, including: 
V. Dementyev, “The Problems of 
Creative Personality in Herzen’s 
Aesthetic System”; V. Lyamin, 
“Dialectics and Materialism in 
Herzen’s World ^ Outlook”; 
V. Tikhomirov, “Hemn and En¬ 
lightenment”; I. Popov, “Herzen as 
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a Literary Critic and His Formula of 
Literature as a Unique Tribune of 
People’s Conscience”; B. Tarasov, 
“Herzen and Chaadayev". Several 
papers were devoted to various as¬ 
pects of the artistic value of My Past 
and Thoughts and the correlation 
between Herzen’s early creative 
works and Russian artistic conscious¬ 
ness at the turn of the 1840s. 

* >K a|i 

The festivities dedicated to this an¬ 
niversary were concluded 'with a gala 
meeting held in the Hall of Columns 
of the House of the Unions, which 
was opened by A. Mikhailov, Secret¬ 
ary of the Board of the USSR 
Writers’ Union. “The Word About 
Herzen” was delivered by 
P. Nikolayev, Corr. Mem. USSR AS. 
Members and Alternate Meml)ers of 
the CC CPSU Politburo also took 
part. 

H* Tokyo was the venue of the Soviet- 
Japanese symposium of literary critics 
dedicated to Leo Tolstoi. The Soviet 
participants read the following pap¬ 
ers: “Tolstoi and Chekhov. Two 
Stages in the Development of Rus¬ 
sian Realism” (G. Berdnikov, Corr. 
Mem., USSR AS, Director of the 
Gorky Institute of World Literature), 
"Perception of Tolstoi’s Creative 
Work in the East” (N. Nikulin), 
“Lyrico-Epic Synthesis in Tolstoi’s 
Writings” (K. Rekho [Kim Le 
Chun]), “Symbolics in Tolstoi’s War 
and Peace" (L. Gromova). From the 
Japanese side the papers were read 
by: Takuya Hara, “Tolstoi’s Religi¬ 
ous Thought Today”; Kazuhiko 
Hokkyo, "Leo Tolstoi and the Meizi 
Times (1868-1912)”; Yukiko Kasima, 
“Rhetorics in Tolstoi’s Works”; and 
Takasi Fuzinuma, “The Way to War 
and Peace". 

^ Held in London an international 
conference "Central Asia: Tradition 




and Change" was organised by the 
School of Oriental and African 
Studies (London University). The 
conference attracted participants 
from 35 countries, including: China, 
the GDR, Hungary, Poland, and the 
USSR. Reported from the Soviet side 
were: K. Aliyeva, “Turkmen Car¬ 
pets: Their Genetic Connection with 
Azerbaijanian Carpets of the 
‘Terekeme’ Type”; S. Aliyev, 
Yu. Gankovsky, V. Moskalenko, “Is¬ 
lamic Studies in the Soviet Union”; 
M. Ashrafi, “On the Periodisation of 
the Bokhara School of Miniature 
Painting of the 16th Century”; 

F. Ashrafi, “Tradition and Change 
in Central Asian Architecture 
Today”; V. Basilov, "Popular Islam 
in Central Asia and Kazakhstan”; 

G. Kerimov, “The Basic Differences 
Between Orthodox Islam and Suf¬ 
ism”; V. Kozlov, “Ethnodemog- 
raphic Problems and Ways to Solve 
Them in Soviet Central Asia”; 
G. Efendiyev, “From the History of 
the Safavid State”; G. Abdullayev 
and A. Mavlyankulov, employees of 
the Theological Administration of 
the Moslems of Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan, submitted their paper 
“Lslam in Soviet Central Asia”. 

Jft A meeting of Soviet and Canadian 
ethnographers took place in Canadian 
cities—Ottawa, Yellowknife, and 
Norman Wells. The symposium held 
in its framework discussed the indi¬ 
genous population in the conditions 
of economic development of the 
Northern regions of Canada and the 
USSR. The Canadian reports dwelt 
on the questions of building large 
industrial objects of extraction and 
transportation of oil in Norman 
Wells with participation of the local 
population. The Soviet researchers 
from the Institute of Ethnography, 
USSR AS, read the following papers; 
“The Present-Day Status of the Indi¬ 
genous Peoples of the Soviet and 
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Canadian North: Comparative 

Analysis” (V. Tishkov), “Industrial 
Foundation of the Northern Zone of 
the USSR and the Nationalities of 
the Taiga and Tundra” (I. Gurvich). 
The participants familiarised them¬ 
selves with the work of the Depart¬ 
ment of Indian Affairs and North¬ 
ern Development of Canada and 
various organisations of the North¬ 
west Territories. 

ik At the plenary sessions of the 
All-Union Archaeological Conference 
convened in Suzdal (near Moscow) 
by the Institute of Archaeology, 
USSR AS, the papers were delivered 
by: Academician B. Rybakov, Direc¬ 
tor of the Institute, “Aristocratic 
Paganism of Old Rus”; M. Sedova, 
“Exploration of Suzdal and Its 
Neighbourh<K)d (Results of the 1974- 
1986 Excavations)”; B. Mozolcvsky 
and S. Polin, “Scythian Burial 
Mound ‘Babina Mogila’”; 

D. Krainov, “Controversial Issues of 
the Neolithic of the Northern Part of 
the Soviet European Territory”; 
A. Belenitsky, B. Marshak, and 
V. Raspopova, “Main Results of the 
1985-1986 Excavations of the Site of 
Ancient Penjikent”; Kh, Amir¬ 
khanov, “Ancient Monuments of 
South Arabia. Discoveries and Re¬ 
searches of an Archaeological Team 
of the 1983-1986 Soviet-Yemeni Ex¬ 
pedition”; L. Khlobystin, “New Di.s- 
coveries in North Eastern Europe”; 

E. Ryabinin, “Ethnocultural Proces¬ 
ses in the North Eastern Novgortjd 
Land (New Researches in the Lenin¬ 
grad Region)”. Then the work of the 
congress proceeded in the panels: 
archaeology of the Palaeolithic and 
Mesolithic; archaeology of the 
Neolithic and the Bronze age; ar¬ 
chaeology of the early Iron age; 
archaeology of the Classical Antiqui¬ 
ty; archaeology of Central Asia and 
the Transcaucasus; Slavic-Russian ar¬ 
chaeology; archaeology of the Mid¬ 


dle Ages; theory and methods. Par¬ 
ticipants in the panels heard 250-odd 
papers. A session on methods of 
archaeological field work »and the 
organisation of reports and round¬ 
table of the Editorial Board of the 
Sovetskaya arkheologiya journal were 
carried out within the framework of 
the conference. 

sk The Institute of Oriental Studies, 
USSR AS, and the USSR Union of 
Soviet Societies for Friendship and 
Cultural Relations organised in Mos¬ 
cow a scientific conference to mark the 
40th anniversary of establishing dip¬ 
lomatic relations between the USSR and 
India. M. Kapitsa, Director of the 
Institute, opened the conference. 
Soviet researchers from the Institute 
E. Komarov, G. Kotovsky, T. Shau- 
myan, G. Shirokov and members of 
the Indian delegation, which came to 
Moscow on the occasion, 
B. R. Bhagat, Basheeruddin Ahmed, 
and B, R. Bhambri read their 
papers. 

^ Amsterdam played host to a gener¬ 
al meeting of experts of the international 
scientific and research programme 
“Ecological Policy of the European 
States". The programme is being 
implemented within the framework 
of the “European Coordination 
Centre for Research and Documen¬ 
tation in Social Sciences” (the Vienna 
Centre). The participants considered 
prospects for comprehensive solution 
and approaches to the control of the 
atiriospheric air quality, ecological 
aspects of developing power en¬ 
gineering and processing wastes in 
the European region. The meeting 
attracted 20 academics, and experts 
from 11 European countries and 
West Berlin, including Czechos¬ 
lovakia, Hungary, Poland, the USSR, 
and Yugoslavia. The Soviet Union 
was represented by £.*Lisitsyn, one 
of the authors of the programme. 
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researcher of the Institute of Scien¬ 
tific Information on the Social Sci¬ 
ences, USSR AS. 

Cairo welcomed the First Egyptian- 
Soviet Seminar on Africa organised by 
the Cairo Institute of Diplomatic 
Studies and the Institute of Africa, 
USSR AS. The Soviet side submitted 
the following papers: “Soviet- 
American Relations: a View of the 
Soviet Historian” and “The Unity as 
an Important Factor of Peace, Free¬ 
dom and Independence of Africa” 
(An. Gromyko, Corn Mem., USSR 
AS, Director of the Institute of 
Africa, delegation head); “The 
Soviet View of the Middle East 
Problem” and “Socio-Political As¬ 
pects of Famine in Africa” (A. Vas¬ 
ilyev); “Afro-Arab Relations in the 
Context of South-South Relations” 
and “Soviet Studies on Africa. A 
Future Perspective” (V. Kok<irev); 
“The Financial Problems in Africa” 
(V. Kukushkin); “The Soviet At¬ 
titude Towards Security and Peace 
in the Mediterranean” (S. Slipchen- 
ko); “Changes in the Social Struc¬ 
tures of African Countries During 
the Last Decade” (K, Truevtsev). Re¬ 
porting from the Egyptian side were: 
B. Ghali, Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs (delegation head), 
“Egyptian Role in the Liberation and 
Development of Africa”; S. Shalaby, 
“The Superpowers and Regional 
Conflicts”; N. Galal, “Non- 
Alignment and the Relations of Afri¬ 
can Countries with the Superpow¬ 
ers”; H. Saleh, “The Problems and 
Prospects of Regional Integration in 
Africa”; Hassan Ismail, “The High 
Dam—a Model of Soviet Contribu¬ 
tion to African Development”; 
A. Ouda, “Current Prtjblems of Af¬ 
rica”; A. Sidki, “Some Urgent De¬ 
velopment Problems in Africa”; 
G. Abdel-Khalek, “World Economic 
Crisis and African Development”; 
A.-G. Seoudi, “New Trends of Afri¬ 


can Studies in Egypt”; S. Labib, 
“Appraisal of the Successes and Fail¬ 
ures of the Afro-Arab Dialogue”; 
H. El-Beblawi, “Some Demographic 
Characteristics of the Population in 
Africa and Their Implications on the 
Prospects of Economic Develop¬ 
ment”; A. Abdallah, “New Lan¬ 
guage in.... New Deal Out; Systema¬ 
tic Changes in Egypt and the 
USSR”; M. El Sayed Said, “Trends 
and Prospects of Political Conflicts 
and Social Changes in Africa”; Di¬ 
rector of the Institute of Diplomatic 
Studies A. E. Abdcllatif and Hafez 
Ismail took an active part in the 
seminar. Head of the Soviet delega¬ 
tion Anatoli Gromyko was received 
by Mohammed Hosni Moubarak, 
President of the ARE, and met with 
other Egyptian statesmen and public 
figures. 

He "'The Culture of the Renaissance and 
the Middle Ages" was the theme of an 
all-Union conference sponsored in 
Leningrad by the Commission on the 
Renaissance Culture under the 
USSR AS Scientific Council on the 
History of World Culture. The par¬ 
ticipants heard 45 papers and com¬ 
munications, including: “Humanism 
of the Renaissance in the System of 
Mediaeval Society. The 14th-15th 
Centuries” (M. Barg), “The Renais¬ 
sance and the Middle Ages: Opposi¬ 
tion and Continuity. On the Materi¬ 
als of 15th-Century Italian Human¬ 
ism” (L. Bragina), “The Idea of 
Freedom and Unity of Italy in Cam- 
panella’s Discorsi ai principi dltalia" 
(L. Chikolini), “The Early Mediaeval 
Culture in the Assessment of Ger¬ 
man Humanists” (V. Volodarsky), 
“Tale of Chivalry in the Renaissance 
Epoch” (M. Andreyev), “The Gothic 
Style in the Early Renaissance” 
(A. Nemilov), “14th-Century Paint¬ 
ing Between the Gothic Style and the 
Renaissance. The Formulation of the 
Question” (I. Smirnova), “Self- 
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Portrait in the German Sculpture at 
the Turn of the Renaissance" 
(M. Dmitrieva). 

sic Moscow was the venue of a session 
of the Board of the All-Union Associa¬ 
tion of Sinologists which unites resear¬ 
chers of scientific institutions, educa¬ 
tional establishments and other or¬ 
ganisations of the USSR. The session 
discussed questions pertaining to the 
further development, in the Soviet 
Union, of studies on China, popular¬ 
isation of knowledge about this 
country and of expansion of cooper¬ 
ation with the PRC in various fields. 
M. Titarenko, Director of the Insti¬ 
tute of the Far East, USSR AS, was 
elected Chairman of the A.ssociation. 

He The Scientific Council on the 
Comprehensive Study of the Prob¬ 
lems of Man under the Presidium of 
the USSR AS organised in Moscow a 
Session on Problems of Stimulation of 
the Human Factor, which attracted 
outstanding scholars, representatives 
of the social, natural and technical 
sciences. The session was to ctjmpare 
the existing opinions about the in¬ 
terpretation of the human factor, to 
reveal and ascertain the content of 
the notion and tletermine its place in 
the system of the driving forces of 
social progress. The participants con¬ 
sidered all possible approaches to the 
comprehensive study of man and the 
human factor, proposed certain sci¬ 
entific programmes for realising the 
intensification of the human factor; 
and defined the problems facing 


specific scientific disciplines. 
B. Lomov, Corr. Mem., USSR AS, 
Director of the Institute of Psycholo¬ 
gy, USSR AS, Chairman of the 
^ientific Council, presided at the 
session which heard the communica¬ 
tions of 19 participants, including 
Academician N. Blokhin; 

A. Krasovsky and P. Simonov, Corr. 
Mems., USSR AS; Z. Maikova, 
Academician of the USSR Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences; V. Shad- 
rikov, Deputy Minister of Education, 
Corr. Mem. of the USSR Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences; Sh. 
Nadirashvili, Director of the Institute 
of Psychology ‘of the Georgian 
Academy of Sciences; M. Kabanov, 
Director of the Psychoneurological 
Institute; L. Buyeva, B. Parygin and 
others. 

I. Kovalchenko, Corr. Mem., 
USSR AS, opened a round-table “'Fhe 
Present-Day National Processes in the 
USSR: Progress, Tendencies, Problems” 
organised by the USSR AS Scientific 
Council on the Nationalities Prob¬ 
lems and the Editorial Board of the 
Istoriya SSSR journal in Moscow. 
Academician Yu. Bromley, Chair¬ 
man of the Scientific Council, read 
the introductory paper on the 
theme. The discussion of Bromley’s 
paper attracted B. Tulepbayev, 
Corr. Mem., USSR AS; Academician 
of the Kirghiz AS V. Sherstobitov, 
O. Shkaratan, E. Tadevosyan, 

Yu. Arutyunyan, L. Drobizheva, 

G. Shikhter, S. Kaltakhchyan, 

M. Djunusov and others. 




BOOK REVIEWS 


roHKa eoopyMeHuu: npuHUHVi, Tnmden- 
J4UU, nymu nptKpav^eH'UR, M., usa- 
BO «Me>K4yHapo4Hfaie ot- 
HouieHHB>», 1986, 304 c. 

The Arms Race: Reasons, Trends, 
Means of Prevention, Moscow, 
Mczhdunarodniye otnosheniya 
Publishers, 1986, 304 pp. 

The book under review has been 
compiled by a group of authors at 
the Institute of the World Economy 
and International Relations of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences, within 
the framework * of the Scientific 
Council for the problems of peace 
and disarmament. It examines, from 
modern points of view, the most 
varied aspects of the arms race— 
political, military-technical and 
economic, in their dialectical unity 
and interconnection. The book gives 
a convincing picture of the threat 
hanging over the world as a whole 
and its individual regions. This is 
especially valuable, for it is impor¬ 
tant to take into account the existing 
interconnections in the arms race. A 
connection is apparent between nuc¬ 
lear and space weapons (the creation 
of a space “shield" would cause a 
sharpening of the nuclear “sword”, 
and this, in turn, would lead to the 
further strengthening of the 
"shield"); between nuclear and con¬ 
ventional arms (there is an ever 
growing comparability in strike 
capabilities and an increasing likeli¬ 
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hood of a conventional war escalat¬ 
ing into a nuclear one); lastly, be¬ 
tween the arms race and disarma¬ 
ment (the former renders the latter 
ever more difficult, and in a number 
of instances simply impossible). 

The task before the authors was 
very complex: to analyse, with due 
account taken of the latest materials, 
the process and direction of the 
arms race, not only in the past, but 
in the present and, possibly, in the 
future, if we fail to prevent military 
arsenals from growing. The first 
chapter considers the political and 
military-technical aspects of the situ¬ 
ation that is emerging in connection 
with the attempts of imperialism 
and, in particular, US imperialism, 
to upset the military-strategic balance 
in the world. 

The unwillingne.ss tf) accept the 
very fact of such a balance and the 
desire to upset it in every possible 
way and achieve US strategic 
superiority form the core of the 
military policy and strategy of ruling 
circles in the USA and NATO, and 
the principal political factor escalat¬ 
ing the arms race. This is the book’s 
premise. It explains a paradox of the 
late 20th century: in a world satu¬ 
rated with means of destruction cap¬ 
able of wiping every living thing off 
the face of the earth, a new stage in 
the arms race is about to set in, 
unprecedented in scale. And the 
latest achievements of the scientific 
and technological revolution are to 
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be exploited in creating all the com¬ 
ponents of military might. The aim 
of US imperialism is to achieve, 
within the shortest possible time, the 
unilateral ability to deliver a disarm¬ 
ing and destructive strike. 

The book analyses the arms race 
not only in terms of nuclear 
weapons, space strike weapons and 
conventional armaments, but also of 
the military-strategic concepts and 
military policy of the United States 
as a whole. It contains so many facts 
and figures and they are so informa¬ 
tive that it could well serve as a 
reliable work of reference. The au¬ 
thors’ conceptual approach to the 
role and place of the material base in 
Washington’s military doctrines and 
its actions in using force to achieve 
its aims, appears at once correct 
and justified. 

The analysis of US plans in the 
field of nuclear and space weapons is 
corroborated by concrete facts and 
figures that convincingly demon¬ 
strate the US desire to he able lo 
deal a first strike not only by aug¬ 
menting the “counter-force” military 
capabilities of strategic offensive 
weapons, but also by creating a 
means of broad anti-missile defence, 
whose primary function would in 
fact be offensive and aggressive. A 
detailed description of political and 
military-technical plans to create a 
strategic symbiosis of an offensive 
and defensive character gives the 
reader a clear idea of the essence of 
the new stage in the arms race 
started by the USA. It is worth 
noting that this essence can hardly 
be reduced merely to the computer¬ 
isation or perfection of control sys¬ 
tems. Electronics is rather the key to 
“Pandora’s box” than its contents. 
The latter are comprised by the 
latest means of destruedon capable 
of dealing a first strike in the nuc¬ 
lear-space sphere, as well as in that 
of conventional armaments—to hit 


the target with the very first shot. 

The book contains the just prem¬ 
ise that the present quandtadve 
growth of and qualitative changes in 
conventional armaments not only 
place them beyond the boundary of 
conventional, but also create condi¬ 
tions for using them to attain a 
number of strategic objectives even 
without resorting to nuclear 
weapons. Conventional ammunition 
of great destructive power with high 
precision and a wide delivery range 
is a serious threat. Instead of the 
hundreds of types of ammunition 
previously needed to hit an impor¬ 
tant but small t&rget, one or two 
guided missiles or bombs, would be 
enough. Moreover, one tactical mis¬ 
sile can now hit from 10 to 15 
targets—for example, tanks. 

The latest conventional arma¬ 
ments, like the general-purpose 
forces as a whole, arc acquiring ever 
greater significance in Washington’s 
military-political and strategic plans, 
as is demonstrated by the concept of 
“air-surface battles” and the “Ro¬ 
gers’ Plan”, which envisage broaden¬ 
ing and increasing the range within 
which the fire power of conventional 
forces can be used with a view to 
waging active offensive operations to 
deep within enemy territory. 

The European aspect of the arms 
race is examined in the work both in 
the context of the concrete actions of 
the USA in NATO and also from 
the point of view of the globalisation 
of American military policy. The 
escalation of the arms race is being 
sponsored and stepped up by the 
United States, which pays more than 
61 per cent of NATO’s overall milit¬ 
ary expenditures. Of the 80 billion 
dollars spent by the countries in the 
Eurogroup for military purposes, 
18.5 billion (or 23 per cent) are used 
to acquire the latest in arms from 
the USA, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, France and Britain. The 
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lattef three states account for 80 per 
cent of the armaments accumulated 
by the West European NATO coun¬ 
tries. These and other data cited in 
the book are complemented by facts 
and figures about such channels of 
the arms race as programmes for the 
modernisation of NATO’s infrastruc¬ 
ture, particularly in Europe. 

Much attention is devoted to the 
trend towards spreading the military 
preparations of the USA and NATO 
beyond the boundaries of the geog¬ 
raphical zone of the bloc. They 
include plans to use European bases 
for operations outside the zone, the 
creation of rapid deployment forces, 
and the coordination of the allies’ 
actions in perpetrating individual 
acts of aggression. What is ultimately 
meant is the formation of the aggre¬ 
gate military power of imperialism. 
This is discussed in the second chap¬ 
ter. The said process has gone 
beyond the framework of NATO, 
acquring new quantitative and qual¬ 
itative parameters over the past two 
decades. 

Efforts are being pooled and areas 
of responsibility within imperialism 
are being divided in the military and 
military-economic spheres. The book 
notes that military and economic 
interaction “is largely a new category 
that has emerged as a result of the 


globalisation of the military prepara¬ 
tions of imperialism and reflects the 
attempts to bring greater military- 
economic pressure to bear on social¬ 
ist countries’’. This concerns both 
NATO allies and non-NATO coun¬ 
tries adhering to a pro-American 
course. In 1984, for example, the 
military expenditures of 14 such 
countries amounted to more than 88 
per cent of the entire military spend¬ 
ing of the West European region, 
and the numerical strength of their 
armed forces exceeded that of the 
US NATO allies by almost half a 
million men and officers. 

The chapters on the arms race in 
the Asian and Pacific region, the 
naval armaments of the US and 
other NATO countries, the influence 
of militarism on developing coun¬ 
tries and the economic aspects of the 
arms race contain a vast amount of 
informative material. The conclud¬ 
ing chapter deals with public move¬ 
ments against the arms race and for 
disarmament. 

We believe that this new work on 
the most urgent problems of today 
written by highly qualified experts 
will be well received by the scientific 
community and all those interested 
in international affairs. 

L. Semeiko 


3. A. n034HHK0B. Bne- 

tuHenoJiumuMecKOH deHmeJibHoctnh 
u MeoKzocydapcmeeHHtM om- 
HommuH, M., h34-bo «HayKa», 
1986, 190 c. 

E. A. POZDNYAKOV, Foreign-Policy 
Activity and Relations Between 
States, Moscow, Nauka Pub¬ 
lishers, 1986, 1^ pp. 

The book reviewed is the second 
work by the author which is devoted 


to an analysis of international rela¬ 
tions from the position of a systems 
approach. These works are aimed at 
creating a conceptual apparatus for 
the theory of international relations, 
in line with the requirements of 
modern science and efficient in prac¬ 
tical application. 

The task stated by Pozdnyakov is 
timely. International relations as an 
object is a clearly defined and integr¬ 
al sphere. As for the methods of 
studying them, there is a wide range 
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of approaches—from journalistic 
commentary to philosophical delib¬ 
eration. 

On the other hand, it is a recog¬ 
nised fact that no scientific discipline 
is theory alone. An empirical compo¬ 
nent in all “positive sciences” cannot 
be excluded, but it should—and 
theoretical physics as a most ad¬ 
vanced science has proved that it 
also can—be organised and subordi¬ 
nated to theory, and provide an 
example for it. 

There is no such correlation in the 
science of international relations. Its 
theory has hitherto been an em¬ 
bryonic and its conceptual apparatus 
has to be satisfied largely with jour¬ 
nalistic and diplomatic vcxabulary; 
explanations are no more than com¬ 
mentaries, and forecasts are con¬ 
fined, in most cases, to stating op¬ 
posing trends. The situation in the 
theory of international relations has 
repeatedly—and quite justifiably— 
been compared with the situation in 
pre-Newtonian physics. 

At the same time, there is an ur¬ 
gent need to develop a thct)ry of 
international relations and com¬ 
prehend the vast wealth of empirical 
material. Scientific interest here is 
stimulated by the hope that a 
theoretical comprehension of the 
problems of international relations 
would somewhat (albeit indirectly) 
help mankind make our planet a 
more secure and safer habitat. 

And so, theory is needed, and its 
elaboration should begin with a re¬ 
view of generally accepted attitudes 
and ideas. But this, as historical 
examples show, initially evokes 
strong criticism and is subsetjuently 
assessed as an exercise in trivial 
rhetoric. 'Fhe author’s merit lies in 
the fact that, despite his awareness 
of the vicissitudes of a .scholarly 
career, he has undertaken better to 
understand conventional terminolo¬ 


gy, isolate ideas from concepts and 
reveal their dialectic. 

The method that helps researchers 
deal with the concepts of interna¬ 
tional political relations is a systems 
approach in an original interpreta¬ 
tion by the author. Unfortunately, 
this fashionable word-combination 
can be differently interpreted. A 
systems approach is perceived by 
some as a new trend in methodolo¬ 
gy, a product of structural changes 
in science from the mid-20th cen¬ 
tury; other.s regard it as being mere¬ 
ly a terminological expression of the 
dialectical melbo(|. In our view, the 
interpretation suggested by the au¬ 
thor is closer to the latter. This is 
al.so convincingly shown by such 
features of his method(>Iogy as the 
unity of analysis and synthe.si.s, sy.s- 
tcms-functional and historico-genctic 
.tpproaches, the examination of the 
laws of the functioning and evolu- 
tif)n of the system of international 
relations as laws-trends, and his em¬ 
phasis on revealing contradictions. 

We should note that the subject- 
matter in the work under review is 
not international relations in their 
entirety, but their major compo¬ 
nent— relations between states. 

The first chapter of the work 
criticises the conventional under¬ 
standing (and opposition) of the 
terms “foreign” and “domestic” with 
regard to policy. Following the well- 
known premise of Lenin, who was 
against that opposition, the author 
analyses a whole number of similar, 
but not identical categories (“policy” 
and “political activity”; “political ac¬ 
tivity” and “political function”; “es¬ 
sence”, “content” and “form” of 
political activity; paradoxes in asses¬ 
sing the “progressive-reactionary” 
type, emerging within the dichotomy 
of foreign and domestic policies). 
The main result of the study is the 
selection of the category “political 
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activity” as the key one, and the 
establishment of a system of subordi¬ 
nation of other categories to this 
category seems sufficiently well- 
founded. 

The author justly criticises the 
methodology of singling out “fac¬ 
tors” now widespread in works on 
international relations. This largely 
determines the mediocre level of 
works that reveal and discuss “fac¬ 
tors” influencing one or other inter¬ 
national development. Concrete ex¬ 
amples show the superficial, ambigu¬ 
ous and unproductive nature of the 
“factor” approach to analysing con¬ 
crete problems of international 
affairs. 

The second chapter is devoted to 
the system of relations between 
states, its nature and struciiife, and 
is as such a direct continuation and 
development of the ideas expounded 
in the previous monograph by 
E. Pozdnyakov {Systems Approach and 
International Relations, Moscow, 
1976). The need to return to the 
subject of “the system as a whole” 
after analysing the basic concepts of 
the activity of the state as its compo¬ 
nent is prompted by the insufficient 
elaboration of such key concepts as 
the systems character of internation¬ 
al relations and the integrity of this 
sphere. Especially interesting, 
though somewhat debatable, is the 
author’s analysis of the concept of 
integrity. On the basis of Marx’s 
ideas about an integrity in conformi¬ 
ty with the victory of the capitalist 
mode of production, the researcher 
develops a concept, which—in con¬ 
formity with the system of interna¬ 
tional relations—should reveal the 
dialectic of the integrfty of the mod¬ 
ern world. 


At the same time, it seems that 
some ideas expressed by the author 
in this context call for further verifi¬ 
cation and a more detailed substanti¬ 
ation. 

The last chapter (Chapter IV) is 
devoted to the categories “systems 
crisis” and “inter-state conflict” and 
their relationship. “Crisis” is inter¬ 
preted in the work broadly as the 
reflection of a contradiction inherent 
in the development process of a 
system. A typology of crises is out¬ 
lined by both the degree of their 
intensity and length and the degree 
of the scale of their impart (l<x:al or 
global) on a system as a whole. The 
main reason for international crises, 
in the author’s view, lies in shifts in 
the correlation of forces. He main¬ 
tains that crises arc resolved when a 
system arrives at a new equilibrium. 
In this a change in the composition 
of its main participants is possible 
(this distinguishes E. Pozdnyakov’s 
concept from the model of the 
American politologist Martin Kaplan, 
who believes that the compovsition of 
the main participants in the balance 
of forces system tends to remain the 
same). 

The author refers the concept of 
crisis to the development sphere of a 
sy.stem, whereas the category of 
“conflict” is linked by him with its 
functioning, and on this basis he 
distinguishes between “crisis” and 
“functional” types of conflict. 

The monograph reviewed is an 
important addition to the methodol¬ 
ogy of the study of international 
relations. Experts and laymen alike 
will tend it a thorough and useful 
work. 

V. Lyubchenko 
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C. CABHKEHOB. npaeo u 
cotiueuiwiiu: unmepectA e nepuod 
cotiuojiujMa. AAMa-Ara, h34-bo 
«HayKa», 1986, 200 c. 

S. SABIKENOV, Law and Social In¬ 
terests Under Socialism, Alma Ata, 
Nauka Publishers, 1986, 200 pp. 

The author of the book under 
review turns to the problem of the 
interaction of law and social interests 
at the present stage of development 
in socialist, society because many as¬ 
pects of the theme have not been 
sufficiently elaborated, as he himself 
explains; among them the content of 
interests of different S(x:ial levels, 
their legal protection, their role in 
the system of factors of lawful and 
unlawful behaviour, etc. 

The book seems to be a successful 
attempt to define the methodological 
significance of the category of inter¬ 
est for learning to understand the 
essence of law. Special attention is 
given to revealing the nature of 
social interest, the relationship be¬ 
tween interest and requirement, the 
role of the objective in the formation 
of social interests, and in their com¬ 
prehension and realisation (Chapter 
I). Analysing the system of social 
interests, S. Sabikenov proceeds 
from the fact that there are different 
social interests in sfxriety: those of 
society as a whole, the state, classes, 
nations, collectives, groups, and indi¬ 
viduals, which determine the de¬ 
velopment of law and legislation. 
They are not isolated from one 
another, but are in concrete interre¬ 
lationship and interconnection. 
Hence the significance of the priori¬ 
ty criterion of some interests over 
others, and the methods of revealing 
and principles of coordinating vari¬ 
ous social interests. Emphasising the 
dominant role of the interests of the 
people as a whole in a socialist 
society, the author justly notes that 


they are not identical to class inter¬ 
ests, and that there exists a complex 
dialectical correlation between them. 

The author poses and discusses 
the problem of contradictions be¬ 
tween personal, collective and social 
interests in the socialist system condi¬ 
tions, as well as the objective and 
subjective prerequisites for the 
emergence of such contradictions. 
The author has made an attempt to 
answer one of the most complex 
questions concerning the hierarchy 
of interests. Mention should be made 
of the problem of sham (wrongly 
understood) interests discussed by 
the author; tKCis results in the 
emergence of legal standards run¬ 
ning counter to the real interests of 
specific social groups or individuals. 

An important subject dealt with in 
the book is the interaction of law 
and social interests (Chapter HI). 
The author develops the concept of 
interest as an objective reality, as a 
form of the manifestation of 
economic laws of social development 
in the activity of the individual, and 
criticises the interpretation of inter¬ 
est as a subjective phenomenon, 
coming out as he does against con¬ 
sidering social interests as the unity 
of the objective and the subjective. 
In the author’s view, the essence of 
interest.? is confused here with the 
process of their realisation. 

Chapter III entided ‘‘The Reflec¬ 
tion of Social Interests in the Law- 
Making Activity of the Socialist 
State” and Chapter IV—“The Com¬ 
bination of Social Interests in the 
Process of the Realisation of Law” 
seem most interesting, for they have 
direct bearing on the practical activi¬ 
ty of the Soviet state in the sphere of 
the creation and application of law. 
Chapter III deals with the following 
questions: the dependence of the 
efficiency of the law-making activity 
of the state on the level of the 
comprehension of social interests. 
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th€ mechanism and methods of reve¬ 
aling social interests, and coordina¬ 
tion of interests in the law-making 
process. Attention is also drawn to 
the problem of programming social 
interests. In our view, the author 
reduces the entire process of legal 
regulation to the function of prog¬ 
ramming social interests, which is 
hardly correct. 

The premise about the rising so¬ 
cial efficiency of Soviet law under 
present conditions should be more 
thoroughly corroborated. As is well 
known, it was stated at the 27th 
CPSU Congress that Soviet laws 
should be improved and that legisla¬ 
tion as a whole should more actively 
help introduce the more rational 
methods of economic management, 
efficient control over the measure of 
labour and consumption, and the 
implementation of the principles of 
social justice. Regrettably, the work 
does not analyse the new legislative 
acts adopted recently. This could 
have enabled the author to show 
how the need has arisen, under the 
influence of the concrete interests of 
different social strata, to adopt some 
or other acts at the present stage. 
The mechanism of revealing social 
interests is not properly described 
either. Only the subjects of revealing 
are named, whereas the functional 
aspect of the mechanism is not 
adequately described; the means and 
methods of disclosing social interests 
are not properly examined. Nation¬ 
wide discussions of legislation in our 
country are erroneously called “a 
form of direct legislation”. Inciden¬ 
tally, the author is more precise 
further on, when he characterises 
the institution of nationwide discus¬ 
sions as a major means of revealing 
the interests of different social 
groups. 

The range of problems dealt with 
in Chapter IV is of definite interest 
to the reader, for it covers an 


insufficiently studied sphere of the 
implementation of the law. The 
choice of problems for analysis 
seems appropriate. They include, as 
a rule, complex, debatable problems. 
For instance, the connection of 
rights and duties as a means of 
combining social interests; the com¬ 
bination of interests in lawful be¬ 
haviour; the role of social interests in 
the manifestation of legal activity 
and the realisation of legal responsi¬ 
bility; the interests protected by law 
and their significance in the func¬ 
tioning of law and legality; social 
interests in the system of unlawful 
behaviour. Not all these problems 
are examined comprehensively and 
in an equally full manner; however, 
one should welcome the author’s 
desire to state his opinion on them 
and offer his own solution of some 
of them. 

The book also touches on the 
controversial subject of the correla¬ 
tion of subjective right and interest. 
We should note that almost all re¬ 
searchers into the problem of social 
interests and law dwell on this sub¬ 
ject. The author, having analysed 
various scientists’ views, comes to the 
conclusion that subjective rights are 
closely connected with interest. The 
character and essence of interest 
correspond and are related to the 
character and essence of subjective 
rights. Proceeding from the author’s 
concept of the objective existence of 
interest, he concludes that interest 
cannot comprise the essence of sub¬ 
jective right: it is the standard of 
law, and through it subjective right, 
that is a result of the reflection of 
the objectively existing interests in 
the consciousness of one or other 
class, and one or another social 
community. Interest is interpreted as 
a basis, a prerequisite for subjective 
right, but when comprehended in¬ 
terest becomes not the essence of 
subjective right, but its aim. 
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In the work the problem of inter¬ 
est is somewhat exaggerated. In the 
author’s view, interest determines 
everything: the process of the crea¬ 
tion of law and its realisation. Even 
the effectiveness of socialist law is 
assessed depending on how the in¬ 
terests of social subjects are coVn- 
bined and coordinated within the 
framework of law. In actual practice 
interests can be adequately reflected 
in the existing standard legal act, but 
if the material conditions (prerequis¬ 
ites) necessary for their satisfaction 
do not exist, the effectiveness of the 
realisation of legal standards will be 
low. Chapter IV deals with, among 
other problems, that of the role of 
social interests in the realisation of 
legal responsibility. The author’s 
conclusions that it is the category of 
responsibility that is the principal 
factor ensuring the realisation of the 
unity of social interests in relations 
between society’s members, and also 
that social interests cannot be real¬ 
ised without raising responsibility at 
all levels of the organisation of social 
life, are especially timely today. 

In examining the question of in¬ 
terests protected by law, Sabikenov 
justly emphasises the need to disting¬ 


uish between the citizens’ lawful in¬ 
terests and those protected by law. 
In the former category he includes 
interests that do not contradict the 
interests of society and the state but 
they are guaranteed by the instru¬ 
ments of law, inasmuch as their 
satisfaction is not ensured by corres¬ 
ponding conditions, mainly of a ma¬ 
terial nature. Whereas the interests 
guarded by law are expressed indi¬ 
rectly in subjective rights and duties, 
on whose realisation directly de¬ 
pends the satisfaction of these inter¬ 
ests. 

The author justifiably raises the 
question about 'distinguishing be¬ 
tween the concept of the. protection 
and defence of interests. Although 
they are closely connected, neverthe¬ 
less, they are two independent prob¬ 
lems of the theory of law. It is to be 
regretted, however, that the problem 
of the defence of the citizens’ rights 
is outlined only briefly in the work. 
On the whole, Sabikenov’s book is 
useful reading, for it enables us to 
enrich our ideas about the specific 
features of the interaction of law and 
social interests under socialism. 

L. Morozova 


npodJieMhi HayuHoeo Hacaedtui 
M. M. Eaxmuna. CapaucK. Mop- 
40 BCKHii rocy^apcTBeHHuii 

yHHBepcHxeT, 1985, 128 c. 

Problems of the Scientific Heritage of 
M. M. Bakhtin, Saransk, Mordo¬ 
vian University Press, 1985, 

128 pp. 

The outstanding Soviet philologist, 
philosopher, psychologist and his¬ 
torian of culture Mikhail Bakhtin 
(1895-1975) worked for many years 
in Saransk. The Mordovian Universi¬ 
ty has prepared a collection of arti¬ 
cles dedicated to the memory of 


Bakhtin for the 90th anniversary of 
his birth. 

The collection opens with a critical 
biographical essay “Mikhail Bakhtin’’ 
by S. Konkin emphasising the unity 
of the ethical and aesthetic principles 
in Bakhtin’s methodology. An article 
by K. Barsht “The Ethical-Aesthetic 
Views of the Early Bakhtin’’ also 
dwells on that unity. It is significant 
that Bakhtin’s first article, “Art and 
Responsibility’’ (1919), examined the 
same subject as A. Blok’s article 
“The Intelligentsia and Revolution’’. 
Bakhtin had just t^en graduated 
from Petrograd University and was 
actively involved in the construction 
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of a new, socialist culture. He wrote 
at the time that men and their art 
were mutually accountable for every¬ 
thing that happened in human socie¬ 
ty. The poet should bear in mind 
that his poetry is guilty of the banal 
prose of life, while the common man 
should know that the futility of art is 
largely due to his simple tastes and a 
lack of serious interests in life. 

Bakhtin began to take an interest 
in scientific methodology before the 
problem had by any means been 
clearly formulated, let alone resol¬ 
ved. His works of the 1920s contain 
serious criticism of Freudianism, em¬ 
pirical linguistics detached from 
philosophy, and formalism in literary 
studies. He opposed the then predo¬ 
minant vulgar sociological orienta¬ 
tions. Bakhtin was ahead of j^is time 
in many respects. His concept of 
culture as a “dialogue”, which he 
formulated in the 1920.s-1930s, was 
later enriched, but its essence re¬ 
mained the same all his life, observe 
V. Ryzhov and M. Stroganov in their 
article on the problem of the reader 
as interpreted by Bakhtin. 

He proceeded from the premise 
that the spiritual experience of any 
man is unique and that the individu¬ 
al, due to his uniqueness, can ap¬ 
preciate some aspect of life better 
than .some one else, even if that 
someone is Tolstoy or Dostoyevsky. 
That was why, in the view of Barsht, 
Bakhtin did not accept the concept 
of the secondary nature of literary 
studies; he maintained that the study 
of the creative world of a writer was 
impossible without the most intensive 
work on the realisation of one’s own 
excessive vision. There can be no 
doubt but that Bakht^ was a true 
innovator so far as the following 
questions are concerned: the forma¬ 
tion and existence of genres, paitku- 
larly the genre of the novel in its 
relationship with the ancient epic, on 
the one hand, and modem poetic 


works, on the other; the problems of 
popular culture; the polyphonic na¬ 
ture of the artistic world; and the 
relationship between an author and 
his heroes. The collection demon¬ 
strates how fruitful Bakhtin’s ideas 
are for modern literary studies, ling¬ 
uistics and the history of art. 

Basing himself on Bakhdn’s con¬ 
cepts, R. Nazirov in his anicle “The 
Equality of the Author and the Hero 
in Dostoyevsky’s Work”, shows how 
often the writer fused his own con¬ 
sciousness with that of his rebellious 
heroes. The progress of the indi¬ 
vidual from an inner amorphous 
state through an inner struggle to 
“responsible humanism” interested 
Dostoyevsky mainly at the second, 
active and contradictory stage of this 
triunity. 

S. Kozlova in her article 
“M. M. Bakhtin and Modern Prob¬ 
lems of the Theory of the Comic” 
says that the convention of defining 
the comic through one contradiction 
or another leads to a change of 
subject: the comic itself is replaced 
by an examination of the sources of 
the comic, discoveries which are 
hardly likely to cause a smile, but 
could well excite indignation. It was, 
however, precisely the nature of 
laughter, the foundation of the 
popular culture of laughter, that 
Bakhtin chose to study. Kozlova be¬ 
lieves that over a certain period the 
comic divided into satire, irony and 
humour. This last is the direct de¬ 
scendant of the Mediaeval carnival. I 
feel, however, that Kozlova inter¬ 
prets the problem in a somewhat 
schematic way. But it must be said 
that the authors of the collection do 
not claim to establish any absolute 
truths. Their work is a search for 
truth, a quest which is determined 
not so much by the letter, as by the 
spirit of Bakhtin’s heritage. 

S. Kormilov 



A. A’ CTOAHP. npouatoMdeHue 
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A. D. STOLYAR, The Origin of the 
Fine Arts, Moscow, Iskusstvo 
Publishers, 1985, 298 pp. 

This monograph is the result of 
the author’s work over more than 20 
years on the problems of the genesis 
of the fine arts and consciousness 
from a historico-archaeological 
standpoint. Although he himself 
confines the subject of his research 
to an historico-archaeological analysis 
of the primary data for the genesis 
of artistic creation in the Palaeolithic 
in Eurasia, the significance of such 
an analysis goes far beyond the 
framework of this specific under¬ 
taking. 

This work is very important for 
the further elaboration of a number 
of controversial and topical 
philosophical problems, among them, 
in particular, the problem of the 
development of consciousness in an- 
thropogeny. The theoretical recon¬ 
struction of this process requires 
archaeological data. An insufficient 
elaboration of the empirical base or 
inadequate attention to it on the part 
of philosophers could explain the 
existing view that labour activity was 
not conscious in its origins (the 
hypothesis of the so-called instinctive 
labour), and that consciousness ap¬ 
peared considerably later than pro¬ 
duction activity—only with the 
emergence of articulate speech. 

In many of his works Stolyar has 
shown that the above view is incor¬ 
rect. The evidence of the most an¬ 
cient graphic activity and its connec¬ 
tion with the production of tools and 
instruments furnishes proof that at 
the origins of anthropogeny con¬ 
sciousness was direcdy embodied in 
the act of production. The author 


takes the well-known premise of 
Marx to the effect that initially the 
production of ideas and conscious¬ 
ness was direcdy linked wifh material 
activity and the pattern of real life as 
the basis of his theoretical schema 
for the analysis of archaeological 
material. Examining archaeological 
material from this standpoint, the 
author shows that this material is 
persuasive evidence of thinking as an 
organic feature of labour (which was 
itself constantly acquiring new as¬ 
pects) and of the unity of thought 
and action as a single primary gene¬ 
tic unity. 

Here is just one vivid example of 
how acts of cultural production 
(symbolic acts of depiction) initially 
tcx)k the form of by-products of 
utilitarian practical activities to wit 
hunting and butchering an animal. 

At an Acheulian hunter’s site 
(about 250,000 to 200,000 years ago) 
a longitudinal half-skeleton of an 
elephant has been discovered. The 
reconstruction of the initial position 
of the carcass shows that it presented 
a natural posture of the animal. One 
has only to imagine the difficulties 
involved in positioning the elephant’s 
carcass in that way to become con¬ 
vinced that this was done deliberate¬ 
ly to expose the animal. This exam¬ 
ple suggests as, incidentally, do many 
others of a similar kind, that the first 
signs-symbols were not speech signs, 
but natural parts of objects that 
visually represented and materially 
expressed a subjective image. The 
author repeats time and again that 
the first abstractions and ideas 
existed in a material-imaginative em¬ 
bodiment. It was an object-image 
generalisation that served as a deci¬ 
sive requisite for the progress of 
aniculate speech. The a priori con¬ 
tention that “in the beginning was 
THE WORD”, ant^only the word 
excludes the possibility of a special 
role for “theoretical” forms of social 
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practice, and creates the illusion that 
the only channel for the genesis of 
abstractions from the outset was the 
emergence of articulate speech. In 
this way, the basis of the develop¬ 
ment of the intellect is artificially 
detached from increasingly differen¬ 
tiated material activities. 

In his conclusions about the for¬ 
mation of consciousness in an- 
thropogeny, the author bases himself 
on ^viet achievements in the study 
of the ontogenesis of. the higher 
psychic functions and ably uses the 
concept of interiorisation. 

It should be noted that the con¬ 
cluding chapter (Chapter VIII) 
“Graphic Activity in the Palaeolithic 
as a Major Factor in the Formation 
of the Consciousness of Homo Sa¬ 
piens”, apart from drawing,^ conclu¬ 
sions, f>oses problems requiring a 
purely philosophical comprehension. 
One of them is the reconstruction of 
the specific features of Palaeoan- 
thropos. Up to now, an “inner” 
verbalised form is frequently taken 
as a universal model of conscious¬ 
ness. As is well known, this form is 
preceded in ontogenesis by the “ex¬ 
ternal” manifestation of conscious¬ 
ness in the sphere of real action. It 
can evidently be assumed that transi¬ 
tion from the outer plane to the 
inner one proceeds not only in 
ontogenesis, but historically, too. 
Hence the postulated long period of 
existence of conscious activity, when 
for the individual consciousness was 
not “within him”, but “with him”, 
collectively inducing conscious im¬ 
ages with the help of sensual-object 
sign-pictures. 

The general principle underlying 
his approach to graplyc activity ena¬ 
bles the author to identify its stages. 
The first is the stage of “natural 
creativity”, characterised by the 
episodic exhibition of parts of the 
carcass, head, limbs and hide. The 
parts of the whole symbolically rep¬ 


resented a generalised image of an 
animal. Traces of such pictures have 
been discovered dating from 300,000 
to 100,000 years ago (the Acheulian). 
The second stage in depicting sym¬ 
bols is the “natural dummy”. It is 
characterised by a combination of 
selected natural parts of an animal 
with a natural foundation, or with a 
crude artificial moulding as a base. 
(For instance, the head and hide of a 
bear thrown onto a large boulder, 
from 100,000 to 40,000 years ago.) 
The third stage is that of artificial 
sculptural forms: full-size or bas- 
reliefs, a crude schematic outline on 
clay, etc. (the early Aurignacian). 
The fourth stage is associated with 
the Upper Palaeolithic: profile draw¬ 
ing with a detailed outline bearing 
an initial trace of artistic stylisation 
(the Middle Aurignacian and later 
periods). 

Explaining this aitiology and de¬ 
velopment of graphic activity, it 
should be noted that the aesthetic 
function of an image is a compara¬ 
tively late phenomenon. Graphic ac¬ 
tivity preceded artistic activity, The 
author justly maintains that the idea 
of an initial aesthetic attitude to 
reality leads to the position of “art 
for art’s sake”. In this connection, 
the title of the book emphasises the 
“origin”, but not “art”. This is why 
aesthetic problems occupy a com¬ 
paratively modest place in it. 

Stolyar’s b(x>k is distinguished by 
its polemical character. Despite his 
many convincing arguments and 
ideas, some premises are debatable 
as, for instance, the question of the 
causes of the emergence of graphic 
activity. The author’s position on the 
problem can be reduced to the 
following: such collecdve undertak¬ 
ings as hunting are emotionally in¬ 
tense activides, demanding, there¬ 
fore, positive emotional relaxation. A 
form of such relaxation was the 
symbolic depiction of the victory 



over the animal. The fact that hunt* 
ing did generate emotions, taking 
into account that its object was such 
a strong and dangerous animal as a 
bear, or an elephant, is evident; and 
that emotional relaxation was indeed 
necessary is also possible. But why 
that relaxation should take the form 
of graphic activity is unclear. 
Another explanation could be put 
forward: graphic activity was a 
means of comprehending hunting 
actions, which were not conscious in 
themselves, for hunting in its initial 
form was not labour or production, 
and added but little to the corres¬ 
ponding abilities of animals (a case 
in point however is the gregarious 
hunting of modern higher primates). 
Graphic activity, in our view, was a 
form of transferring the principle of 
production to a sphere initially alien 
to it. 

Now, there is no philosophical 
problem that can be discussed purely 


speculatively, without turning to the 
factual material represented by 
specific scientific disciplines. The 
philosophical theory of consciousness 
operates with the data of general 
and age psychology, ethnography, 
linguistics, etc. but the Lower 
Palaeolithic of human develop¬ 
ment—the stage of the most ancient 
history, has not yet become widely 
used as an arsenal of philosophical 
theory. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that the philosopher himself is un¬ 
able to use unprocessed archaeologi¬ 
cal material; its analysis requires 
specialised knowledge and techni¬ 
ques. At the samt time, archaeology 
seldom poses problems that trans¬ 
cend its own parameters. In this ' 
respect Stolyar’s book is disting¬ 
uished by its theoretical level, as 
embodied in the analysis and in¬ 
terpretation of archaeological materi¬ 
al. This lends it additional interest. 

S. Yachin 


B. B. COrPHH. Mu^ u pecuihHocmu 
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V. V. SOGRIN, Myths and Realities of 
American History, Moscow, Mysl 
Publishers, 1986, 254 pp. 

This new book by V. Sogrin anal¬ 
yses the work of a number of 
American historians on key questions 
of US history, starting with the two 
American revolutions. What was the 
nature of these revolutions? Were 
they historical anomalies, a coinci¬ 
dence of fortuitous circumstances, or 
the result of ill will on the part of 
individuals or groups, as non- 
Marxist historiography often inter¬ 
prets them? Or were they, despite 
their genuine specificity, true revolu¬ 
tions and a manifestation of the 
general laws of the development of 


mankind, links in the chain of world 
history, as Marxist historians assert? 
The author adduces a multitude of 
facts to corroborate the Marxist as¬ 
sessment of the American revolution 
of the 18th century. He opposes 
them to the ideas of American scho¬ 
lars who first, interpreted the War of 
Independence as moderate, devoid 
of any social content, yet anti-British, 
but still a revolution, but then, dur¬ 
ing the 1950s, wrote of it as a tragic 
misunderstanding, a sterile flower of 
historical accident, a most conserva¬ 
tive revolution, which, in essence, 
was not a revolution at all. In our 
day, some scholars describe it as a 
mc^el of revolution for ail peoples 
and times, an embodiment of the 
highest ideals of humanity. 

The author expose the attempts 
of conservative and liTCral historians 
to mythologise about the social es- 
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sence of the American Revolution of 
the 18th century, its motive forces 
and the role of the masses. Sogrin 
writes that in their desire to evaluate 
these problems in a new way, rep¬ 
resentatives of the critical trend in 
American historiography destroy not 
infrequently old myths and create 
new ones. An example is provided 
by the analysis of the 1787 Constitu¬ 
tion by Ch. Beard, as well as by 
comments on the role of the masses 
of the poor in the work of radical 
historians. In criticising their theses, 
Sogrin emphasises that the narrow 
class view of the bourgeoisie does 
not at all deprive it of its revolutio¬ 
nary role in the struggle for the 
formation of the United States, and 
that the undemocratic way in which 
the US Constitution was formulated 
does not nullify its pro|[ressive 
character for its time. 

The author gives considerable at¬ 
tention to non-Marxist interpreta¬ 
tions of the Civil War and Recon¬ 
struction. He singles out the fact that 
the second American Revolution was 
born not under feudalism and 
monarchy, but under capitalism, in a 
historically unprecedented social sys¬ 
tem. in which the obsolete institution 
of slavery was combined with an 
advanced bourgeois democracy. But 
it was not this specific feature of 
American history that determined 
the place of the Civil War in the 
history of bourgeois revolutions. It 
was a necessary and legitimate stage 
in the further development of 
capitalism and the bourgeois national 
state in America, and at the same 
time it proceeded in the context of 
the revolutions in Europe and Japan. 

Sogrin singles out two main trends 
in the historiography (Sf the theme: 
the apologetic and the critical. The 
first dates from the appearance of 
the writings of U. Phillips, a rabid 
and primitive defender of slavery, 
whose line is continued in our day 


by the notorious R. Vogel and S. £n- 
germann, who have tried to prove, 
with the help of computers, the 
“blissfulness of the stick" on slave¬ 
owners’ plantations. At the sources 
of the critical trend stood the hus¬ 
band and wife Ch. and M. Beard, 
and it is now represented by radical 
historiographers. The author shows 
that a “methodological revolution" 
(it would be more correct to say a 
“revolution in methods of research”) 
does not remove the class character 
of these researchers’ views. Even the 
best of the “new” historians do not 
rise above the theoretical premises of 
“positivism”. However, it should be 
noted that “new political” and “new 
social history” have scored certain 
success, as for example, in shattering 
the “Sambo stereotype”—the 
downtrodden and docile Black slave 
content with his fate. 

An analysis of the results of the 
Civil War and Reconstruction logical¬ 
ly leads to the history of the workers’ 
movement in the USA and its reflec* 
tion in American historiography. 
The book describes class battles, the 
methods and forms of struggle, aiid 
workers’ parties and trade unions. It 
cites assessments by American Mar¬ 
xists, and by Soviet scholars who 
have made their contribution to the 
study of the history of the American 
working class. On this basis the 
author analyses the premises of non- 
Marxist historiography which at¬ 
tempts to play down the antagonism 
between labour and capital, distort 
the real substance of the American 
workers’ struggles, and oppose the 
specific features of “American ex¬ 
perience” to world history. Sc^frin 
reveals the social import of the 
legends created by the Wisconsin 
School and a number of liberal and 
conservative historians, among them, 
the most current—the “incompati¬ 
bility” of the American labour move¬ 
ment with socialism. 



The monograph gives a detailed 
analysis to problems of state- 
monopoly capitalism and bourgeois 
reformism. Sogrin characterises the 
latest trends in social thinking in the 
USA, among them, the “new refor¬ 
mism” of the Democrats, and the 
“new Republicanism” of the Repub¬ 
licans, and critically assesses the lega¬ 
cy of the reformists and modern 
liberalism. He has undertaken to 
describe the views of almost all 
bourgeois ideologists of past decades 
and explain the class character of 
their doctrines. 

Summing up, he concludes that 
modern bourgeois ideology has lost 
its ability to formulate positive socio¬ 
political ideals. 

The book is not long, but it covers 
almost the entire history of the 


United States, American historical 
thought and social science. Unable to 
dwell on everything adequately in a 
single monograph, the author deals 
hastily with certain subjects, and 
omits some points. This could have 
been avoided, had he bypassed a 
certain amount of secondary materi¬ 
al on US history and instead anal¬ 
ysed historiography in greater detail. 
Nor has he succeeded in maintaining 
a “balance” between the historical 
and historiographic chapters of the 
book. 

On the whole, Sogrin has written 
an interesting, polemical book which 
describes the, road traversed by 
American historical science, includ¬ 
ing non-Marxist historio’graphy, over 
the past two centuries. 

B. Kozenko 
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A. G. ZDRAVOMYSLOV, Require¬ 
ments. Interests. Values, Moscow, 
Politizdat Publishers, 1986, 
223 pp. 

As the role of the human factor in 
social development is growing the 
theoretical and practical problems of 
stimulating people’s activity in society 
become ever more topical. 

Zdravomyslov’s study is a great 
contribution to the interpretation of 
complex and disputable issues linked 
with the notion of “requirement”. 
The definition of requirements, their 
classification, etc. are known to invite 
diverse, often contradictory opinions. 
The author has found a promising 
way out of the situation. First, he 
sees the basis of a requirement in the 
contradiction between the external 
conditions of being and the internal 
structural components of the subject. 


Second, while defining requirement 
as a stimulus to action he emphasises 
the active, selective attitude of its 
subject (biological or social) to the 
surrounding conditions. In other 
words, requirement is a stimulus 
arising from the discovery of a 
contradiction and presupposes an 
active search by the subject of a 
means of resolving it (i.e. an object 
which satisfies the requirement). 

Of interest is the author’s specifi¬ 
cation and analysis of such a notion 
as “requirements of the time” the 
basis of which, as he himself shows, 
cannot be reduced to the correlation 
of the internal and the external 
conditions of the subject’s existence: 
it is formed by the most acute, 
profound contradictions of society 
and is connected with the relation¬ 
ships between social being and social 
consciousness. At the same time 
there is a definite interconnection 
calling for a special analysis between 
the “requirements<*of the time”, on 
the one hand, and internal stimuli, 
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motives, states of the various subjects 
of requirements (individuals and 
groups), on the other hand. 

The author pays a great deal of 
attention to the socialisation of man’s 
requirements. Drawing upon the 
ideas of the founders of Marxism he 
identifies this process with the 
humanisation of requirements. 
Zdravomyslov analyses such a 
specific property of the dynamics of 
man’s requirements as the transfor¬ 
mation of the means of satisfying 
them into an independent require¬ 
ment, formulates an important thesis 
about the cultural-normative “in¬ 
stitutionalisation of man’s natural 
bents, the elaboration of forms of 
expressing the natural qualities and 
properties, which society would per¬ 
mit and approve’’. All that farther 
clarifies the question about the cor¬ 
relation between the biological and 
the social in human behaviour. The 
author’s thesis that as civilisation 
develops the biological itself becomes 
the social, can be accepted. 

Of a considerable interest is the 
author’s analysis of the correlation 
between the general philosophical 
and psychological meanings of the 
notion of “requirement”, on the one 
hand, and its place in the Marxist 
economic theory, on the other. As an 
element of production “requirement 
functions and develops not only as a 
property of individuals but also as a 
social relation". Requirement is 
therefore a “unity of the objective 
and the subjective” stipulating for 
the “subject’s ability to perceive... 
contradictions of the surrounding 
reality and to transform it into mo¬ 
tives of actions and deeds”. 

Discussing the problem of require¬ 
ments under socialism the author 
emphasises that the social and intel¬ 
lectual development, enrichment of 
the individual is impossible without 
his physical requirements being satis¬ 
fied. He however clearly sees 


another aspect of the problem; the 
intellectual and cultural require¬ 
ments can be developed only pro¬ 
vided a high culture of consumption 
has been established and the priority 
growth of people’s intellectual, 
moral, aesthetic, cognitive and crea¬ 
tive requirements is ensured. That 
idea becomes particularly acute at 
the current stage of the development 
of Soviet society when “functional”, 
as Zdravomyslov puts it, goals of 
social production (i.e. the creation of 
the required material and technical 
base for the growth of the people’s 
well-being) get ever more intert¬ 
wined with its direct social goals, 
with the satisfaction and develop¬ 
ment of the requirements of the 
living generations. 

The bofjk also analyses the com- 
mensurability of the various require¬ 
ments from the point of view of 
their urgency as well as their correla¬ 
tion with the real consumption, and 
a number of questions of social 
policy and its link with the empirical 
studies of requirements. 

The author studies here also the 
category of interest, the link betwee.i 
interests and requirements. He notes 
that interests rest on requirements 
but unlike the latter they present a 
specific property of social com¬ 
munities and are aimed at the social 
institutions and relations on which 
the distribution of benefits forming 
the objects of requirements depends. 
Interests are the active aspect of the 
relations of production, the basis of 
the psychology and ideology of large 
social groups, the mainspring of 
massive actions. Analysing the dialec¬ 
tics of the objective and the subjec¬ 
tive in both interests and require¬ 
ments, the author reveals the various 
components and aspects of the com¬ 
plex process of comprehension of 
interests and transformation of the 
“products” of that comprehension 
(the subjective aspect of interests) 
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into phenomena of objective social 
reality. 

An original scheme of the interac¬ 
tion of interests in various spheres of 
social life has been worked out to 
provide an integral picture of the 
mechanism of social system’s func¬ 
tioning and to back up a kind of 
Marxist alternative to Parsons’ fam¬ 
ous scheme. 

Zdravomyslov analyses a number 
of topical issues of the development 
of social interests under socialism. 
He stresses the need to reveal qual¬ 
itative changes in their dynamics 
because such changes require corres¬ 
ponding changes of the form of 
social development. Their neglect 
leads to the accumulation of negative 
phenomena and contradictions. In 
the sphere of economic and social 
interests, for instance, moral criteria 
of distribution, which exert an ever 
greater impact on the psychological 
content of the working people’s ma¬ 
terial incentive, assume particular 
significance. In the sphere of politi¬ 
cal interests, big problems are caused 
by the tendency towards bureaucra¬ 
cy—a divergence of the interests of 
some organs of management and 
their social functions, which results, 
to a certain extent, in “their func¬ 
tioning for their own sake”. No less 
dangerous are the corporativist ten¬ 
dencies which manifest themselves in 
departmentalism and regionalism. 

The book is a no small contribu¬ 
tion to the understanding of the 
problem of values. In our opinion, 
the author has managed to overcome 
the gap between the sociological and 
socio-psychological approach to this 
particular category (values as the 
level of motivation, a social regulator 
of behaviour), on the one hand, and 
the philosophical, or cultural ap¬ 
proach (values as the product of 
intellectual production, the content 
of culture), on the other. Analysing 
the transformation of values into a 


motivation of human activity, 
Zdravomyslov, in fact, substantiates 
the genuine unity of the two aspects 
of the notion. Equally important for 
the understanding of many problems 
of motivation is the author’s dif¬ 
ferentiation between value orienta¬ 
tions as an internal component of 
the individual’s consciousness and 
values which function in social con¬ 
sciousness. It can be said that the 
concrete correlation between those 
two levels of value structure is a key 
indicator of the moral and 
psychological state of society. 

Analy.sing |he transformation of 
requirements and interests into val¬ 
ues Zdravomyslov shows the latter 
being significant as a direct stimulus 
of action, and their impact on b<jth 
affected and normative, rational- 
purposeful human behaviour. He 
writes that the motivating power of 
values is conditioned by their social¬ 
ised nature, by their role in main¬ 
taining spiritual and psychological 
contacts between the individual and 
society, between personality and 
culture. 

Of particular interest, in our view, 
is that part of the book which deals 
with the integration of values as it 
shows that the harmonic interaction 
of moral values and values of every¬ 
day life, scientific, artistic and politi¬ 
cal activity is a power factor of social 
prqgress. 

The comprehensive consideration 
of the levels of motivation enables 
the author to provide a thorough 
analysis of the outstanding problem 
of elevating requirements in the 
conditions of modern socialist socie¬ 
ty. He writes that the gist of the 
problem lies in the enhancement of 
the role of socialist values and in 
their transformation into the vital 
interests and requirements of the 
masses. He demonstrates the entire 
complexity of the process, the harm¬ 
fulness of the notions about soci<dism 
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as ^about an “automatically self¬ 
improving system”. Requirements 
are elevated in the conditions when 
society has different “requiremental 
structures” which correspond to de¬ 
finite modes of life and substruc¬ 
tures. The author’s classification of 
those “structures”—from least de¬ 
veloped, primitive one which pro¬ 
vides ground for anti-social be¬ 
haviour, to the one oriented to 
socially useful activity—seems to be 
very interesting and important. Of 
no less value is the analysis of the 
correlation between types of “re- 


quiremental structures” and spheres 
of activity where the motivation in¬ 
herent in each of them is concen¬ 
trated (family, work, creation, social 
work). That analysis enables the au¬ 
thor to offer some interesting ideas 
about methods of practical use of the 
law of elevating requirements in 
ideological and educational work. 
Finally, the author discusses the 
problem of work becoming prime 
vital necessity and reveals various 
aspects of that problem. 

G. Diligensky 
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Areal Studies in Linguistics and Eth¬ 
nography (Language and Ethnos), 
Leningrad, Nauka Publishers, 1983, 
250 pp. 

The collection examines areal situ- . 
ations emerging in the interaction 
between different cultures and as a 
result of contacts between linguistic 
systems of different types, as exemp¬ 
lified by languages and ethnoses of 
Europe, Asia and America. Several 
articles are devoted to the material 
and non-material cultures of the 
ethnolinguistic communities under 
study. 

A. K. Baiburin, The Dwelling Place 
in die Rites and Ideas of the Eastern 
Slavs, Leningrad, Nauka Publishers, 
1983, 188 pp. 

The monograph reconstructs the 
symbolic aspects of the traditional 
East Slavonic dwelling place on the 
basis of rites, beliefs, folklore and 
mythological texts and looks at the 
main principles of the use of space 
among the Eastern Slavs. 

Yu. V. Bromley, Essays of the 
Theory of Ethnos, Moscow, Nauka 
Publishers, 1983, 412 pp. 

The author analyses insufficiendy 
studied aspects of the theory of 


ethnos—types and levels of ethnos, 
the place of ethnic formations 
among* other human entities, types 
of ethnic processes, the ethnic func¬ 
tions of culture and psychology (in¬ 
cluding self-awareness). He also ex¬ 
amines the principal stages of the 
ethnic history of mankind—from* 
primitive society to our day. 

Calendar Customs and Rites in Euro¬ 
pean Countries. Historical Roots and 
Development, Moscow, Nauka Pub¬ 
lishers, 1983, 222 pp. 

This monograph is the fourth and 
last issue in the series “Calendar 
Customs and Rites in European 
Countries”. It reveals the historical 
roots of main calendar feasts and 
describes the rituals of these popular 
festivities. 

Cuban Ethnography, Moscow, 
Nauka Publishers, 1983, 120 pp. 

This book prepared jointly by 
Cuban and Soviet authors deals with 
questions of Cuba’s ethnic history, 
the formation of Cuban national 
identity, the evolution of the Cuban 
family from the ti^e of the conquis- 
ta to our day, and the emergence of 
material and non-material culture. 
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Tfie Culture of ^ Sustenance of Life 
and Ethnos. Essay in EihnocuUural 
Study (on Materials of Armenian Rural 
Culture), Erevan, Academy of Sci¬ 
ences of the Armenian Republic 
Press, 1983, 319 pp. 

The monograph contains broad 
generalisations concerning the na¬ 
ture of culture and the principles of 
its historical study, as well as a 
comparative-typological analysis of a 
settlement, dwelling and the system 
of nourishment in Armenian villages 
in three historico-cultural regions of 
Armenia. 

History of Primitive Society. General 
(Questions. Problems of An- 
throposociogenesis, Moscow, Nauka 
Publishers, 1983, 432 pp. 

The work deals with general ques¬ 
tions of primitive history |M^d its 
earliest period. The pattern of the 
most ancient human society is recon¬ 
structed on the basis of generalised 
data from ethnography, archaeology 
and anthropology, and the main 
stages of its development are de¬ 
scribed. The literature on the subject 
published in the USSR and abroad is 
also examined. 

P. I. Puchkov, The Ethnic Situation 
in Oceania, Moscow, Nauka Pub¬ 
lishers, 1983, 250 pp. 

The author examines the ethnic 
composition of the population, types 
of ethnic community, the degree of 
development of ethnic identity, eth¬ 
nic, demographic and migration pro¬ 
cesses, national-linguistic processes, 
policy on the nationalities question, 
and inter-ethnic relations. Latest 
data about the ethnogeny and ethnic 
history of the Oceanic peoples are 
cited and the main trends in their 
ethnic development afe forecast. 

Races and Peoples, Moscow, Nauka 
Publishers, Issue XIII, 1983, 285 
pp.; Issue XIV, 1984, 294 pp.; Issue 
XV, 1985, 296 pp.; Issue XVI, 1986, 
288 pp.; Issue XVII, 1987, 286 pp. 


The Races and Peoples Yearbook 
has been published by the Institute 
of Ethnography of the USSR 
Academy of ISciences since 1971. It 
deals with the ethnic processes in the 
USSR and other countries, racial 
problems, and the peoples’ struggle 
against national and racial oppres¬ 
sion. 

Ya. S. Smirnova, The Family and 
Family Life of the Peoples of the North¬ 
ern Caucasus (Second Half of the 19th- 
20th Centuries), Moscow, Nauka Pub¬ 
lishers, 1983, 269 pp. 

The author reveals the general 
and national specificities of the way 
of life of the peoples of the North¬ 
ern Caucasus and examines the 
forms of marriage, family etiquette, 
rights and duties, and the position of 
the woman in the family. She shows 
that under Soviet government popu¬ 
lar traditions imbued with humanism 
have received a new lease of life: 
respect for the elderly, mutual assis¬ 
tance, and hospitality. 

lit * * 

V. A. Alexandrov, The Common 
Law of the Serf Village of Russia in die 
18th-Early 19lh Centuries, Moscow, 
Nauka Publishers, 1984, 255 pp. 

This monograph examines com¬ 
mon law standards on whose basis 
community land tenure was prac¬ 
tised and property relations within 
the family maintained. This work is 
significant for the further study of 
the socio-economic history of the 
Russian village, its economy and 
everyday life. 

V. P. Alexeyev, The Formation of 
Mankind, Moscow, Politizdat Pub¬ 
lishers, 1984, 462 pp. 

The author describes the 
emergence of man and the forma¬ 
tion and first stages in the develop¬ 
ment of human societies. On the 
basis of the latest data from ar¬ 
chaeology, ethnography, linguistics 
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and other sciences he shows that the 
scientific account of the emergence 
of man is quite different from the 
religious and theological interpreta¬ 
tion of the origin of mankind and 
the history of society. 

V. P. Alexeyev, I. I. Gokhman, 
Anthropology of the Asiatic Part of the 
USSR, Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 
1984, 208 pp. 

The book contains a great deal of 
the factual data of which we are so 
far in possession concerning the 
anthropological composition of the 
population of the Asiatic part of the 
USSR. It is provided with tables of 
unique value. 

Yu. V. Arutyunyan, L. M. Drobi- 
zheva, V. S. Kondratyev, A. A. Suso- 
kolov, Ethnosociology: Aims, Methods 
and Results of Investigation, Moscow, 
Nauka Publishers, 1984, 255 pp. 

The work describes general and 
special methods of ethnosociological 
analysis, disclosing the specific fea¬ 
tures of social phenomena in the 
national medium and the national 
multiformity of social life. The au¬ 
thors give a detailed characteristic of 
the sources of ethnosociological in¬ 
formation. 

Yu. V. Bromley, R. G. Podolny, 
Created by Mankind, Moscow, Politiz- 
dat Publishers, 1984, 272 pp. 

The book presents a broad picture 
of the development of mankind. On 
the basis of the data supplied by 
history, ethnography, philosophy, so¬ 
cial psychology and other sciences, 
the authors show the bankruptcy of 
religious concepts of the cultural- 
historical process. 

M. N. Guboglo, Modem Ethnoling- 
uistic Processes in the USSR, Moscow, 
Nauka Publishers, 1984, 288 pp. 

The book analyses the factors and 
general trends in the functional de¬ 
velopment of the languages of the 
peoples of the USSR, and forecasts 
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the further perfection of the linguis¬ 
tic situation in the country. It also 
emphasises the role of the Russian 
language in the socio-f:ultural de¬ 
velopment of the peoples and the 
formation of the common Soviet 
culture. 

M. V. Kryukov, V. V. Malyavin, 
M. V. Sofronov, Chinese Ethnos in the 
Middle Ages (7th-I3Ut Centuries), Mos¬ 
cow, Nauka Publishers, 1984, 
335 pp. 

The book describes all aspects of 
the spiritual and material cultures of 
the Chinese ethnos, its history and 
the main factors influencing its for¬ 
mation, as well as the formation of 
ethnic self-awareness. 

G. S. Maslova, Folk Dress in Eastern 
Slavonic Customs and Rites of the 
19th-Early 20th Centuries, Moscow, 
Nauka Publishers, 1984, 216 pp. 

This is the first general research 
work in ethnographic literature on 
the ritual dress of the Eastern Slavs. 
The author describes in detail the 
wedding attire worn by the rural 
population and the clothes worn for 
agricultural work. A special chapter 
is devoted to burial and birth rites 
and customs and the significance of 
dress in them. 

A. V. Smolyak, Traditional 

Economy and Material Culture of 
Peoples of the Lower Amur, Moscow, 
Nauka Publishers, 1984, 246 pp. 

The monograph describes ele¬ 
ments of the material culture and 
economy of the peoples of the reg¬ 
ion and demonstrates the existence 
in the past of several ethnic groups 
along the Amur River which created 
the local fishing culture; it also traces 
the languages of this ancient popula¬ 
tion in the present languages of the 
Nanaians, Ulchas and Orochas. 

Typology of the ^asic ElemerOs of 
Traditional Culture, Moscow, Nauka 
Publishers, 1984, 254 pp. 



l^e collection classifies in detail 
and systematises the elements and 
complexes of cultural phenomena. 
The articles in the collection describe 
irrigated farming and irrigation 
among the peoples of Central Asia, 
mechanisms for providing the neces¬ 
sities of life in the ethnic culture of 
Armenia, the means of transporta¬ 
tion among the Baltic peoples, and 
general features of the traditional 
cultures of Asian, African and Au¬ 
stralian {peoples. 

N. V. Yukhneva, The Ethnic Com¬ 
position and Ethno-Social Structure of 
the Population of St. Petersburg in the 
Latter Half of the 19th-Early 20th 
Centuries. Leningrad, Nauka Pub¬ 
lishers, 1984, 223 pp. 

The author determines the 
number of the ethnic groups living 
in St. Petersburg and reconstructs 
the ethnic composition of its popula¬ 
tion. She examines migrations, the 
ethnosocial structure of the popula¬ 
tion and the ethnosocial aspects of 
settlement. 

♦ ♦ * 

V. P. Alexeyev, Geographical Seats 
of the Formation of Human Races, 
Moscow, Mysl Publishers, 1985, 
236 pp. 

The work shows the role of the 
geographic environment at the early 
stages of the settlement of human 
populations, and also discusses the 
question of the ways in which adap¬ 
tation to various ecological condi¬ 
tions in the process of an- 
thropogenesis was achieved, and the 
significance of these adaptations in 
the formation of the main racial 
types of mankind. 

V. P. Alexeyev, Man: Evolution and 
Taxonomy, Moscow, Nauka Pub¬ 
lishers. 1985, 286 pp. 

The monograph examines theoret¬ 
ical problems of anthropogenesis 
and racial studies, as well as prob¬ 


lems of the racial history of the 
population of individual continents 
and mankind as a whole. 

B. V. Andrianov, The Nomadic 
Population of the World, Moscow, 
Nauka Publishers, 1985, 280 pp. 

The peoples of all countries and 
continents retaining a nomadic, sea¬ 
sonal-mobile way of life are studied 
on the basis of ethnographic materi¬ 
al. A classification of the nomadic 
peoples of the world is elaborated. 

N. A. Butinov, The Social Organ¬ 
isation of the Polynesians, Leningrad, 
Nauka Publishers, 1985, 224 pp. 

The book characterises the basic 
features of the social organisation of 
the inhabitants of the Marquesas, 
Ccx>k and Easter Islands and the 
Tahiti Archipelago—four specific 
forms of the late communal-tribal 
structure, within whose framework 
the relations of social and economic 
inequality emerge and a transition to 
a class society and state can be 
traced. 

Calendar Customs and Rites of the 
Peoples of East Asia. The New Year, 
Moscow, Nauka Publishers,., 1985, 
264 pp. 

Customs and rites associated with 
New Year festivals among the Chin¬ 
ese, Koreans, Japanese, Mongolians 
and Tibetans are examined. 
Theoretical problems of calendar 
rites are discussed, and the function¬ 
al trends and orientations of customs 
and rites, and ancient symbols in 
games are established. 

Ethnic Stereotypes of Behaviour, 
Leningrad, Nauka Publishers, 1985, 
325 pp. 

The book cites stereotypes of the 
forms of behaviour of peoples of all 
continents. Along with theoretical 
problems, it examines manifestations 
of stereotyped behaviour, especially 
characteristic of etk)uette, rites, 
games and other spheres of activity. 
It discloses the historical forms of 
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t standards of behaviour current 
inong various peoples and the 
/psychological mechanisms of the reg- 
' ulation of behaviour. 

Ethnographic Studies of Cultural De¬ 
velopment, Moscow, Nauka Pub¬ 
lishers, 1985, 263 pp. 

The monograph deals with a wide 
range of theoretical and specific 
regional aspects of the formation, 
evolution and functioning of various 
cultural phenomena among the 
peoples of the world from ancient 
times till our day. 

Ethnocultural Processes Among the 
Peoples of Siberia and the North, Mos¬ 
cow, Nauka Publishers, 204 pp. 

The ethnic and ethnocultural pro¬ 
cesses among the peoples of Sil^ria 
and the North are examined on the 
basis of the latest statistical data and 
materials of field investigations. The 
latter demonstrate ethnic changes 
among the peoples of the area and 
show the specific features of these 
changes caused by the distinctions of 
historical development and intereth¬ 
nic contacts. 

Historico-Ethnographic Atlas of the 
Baltic Region, Issue on Agriculture. 
Vilnius, Mokslas Publishers, 1985, 
140 pp. and 54 maps; Issue on Clo¬ 
thing. Riga, Zinatne Publishers, 
1986, 173 pp. and 66 maps. 

The first issue analyses, by means 
of ethnographic cartography, the 
typological structure of the tradition¬ 
al agricultural implements of the 
Lithuanians, Letts and Estonians. 
The second issue shows the develop¬ 
ment and spread of the traditional 
clothing of the Baltic peoples from 
the mid-19th century to the 1950s 
and reveals the common and distinc¬ 
tive features in the clothing of dif¬ 
ferent ethnoses, and cultural contacts 
between peoples and between town 
and countryside. 

History of American Indians. Prob¬ 
lems of American Indians Sttuiies, Mos¬ 


cow, Nauka Publishers, 1985, 
360 pp. 

The book presents the results of 
the latest investigations in the his¬ 
tory, ethnography and archaeology 
of the indigenous peoples of the 
New World. Questions of the initial 
settlement of the continent and the 
formation of the earliest American 
Indian states as well as the cultural 
heritage of the Indians are ex¬ 
amined. Modern problems of the 
Indian population are analysed. 

Russian America in “Notes" by 
K. T. Khlebnikov. Novo-Arkhangelsk, 
Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 1985, 
302 pp. 

Novo-Arkhangelsk (the modern 
city of Sitka)—the capital of the 
Russian possessions in America, 
prior to the sale of Alaska to the 
United States in 1867. Khlebnikov’s 
notes contain information on the 
history, economy, geography and 
ethnography of Russian America. 

T. V. Tabolina, Ethnic Problems in 
Modem American Science. Critical Re¬ 
view of Main Edinosociological Con¬ 
cepts, Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 
1985, 151 pp. 

The book discusses some trends in 
the contemporary study of ethnic 
prcKesses in American scholarship. It 
characterises a change as from the 
1960s in theoretical orientations of 
American ethnosociology, and ex¬ 
amines the methodological problems 
of studying ethnic questions not only 
in the United States, but also in 
other countries. 

V. A. Tugolukov, The Tungus 
(Evenks and Evens) of Middle and 
Western Siberia, Moscow, Nauka Pub¬ 
lishers, 1985, 284 pp. 

The book examines the settlement 
and numbers of Evenks and Evens 
by individual regions during the 
period from the l^Ith to the early 
20th centuries; their ethnosocii^ 
structure and inter-relationship with 
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the ketT and Samoyedic-speaking 
tribes, as well as with the Yakuts and 
Russians; the active participation of 
the Evens in the formation of the 
Nganasan, Dolgan and Northern 
Yakut reindeer breeders. 

lie 4e 4i 

Ancient Rites, Beliefs and Cults of the 
Central Asian Peoples (Historico- 
Ethnograpkic Essays), Moscow, Nauka 
Publishers, 1986, 208 pp. 

The book describes survivals of 
pre-Islamic beliefs and rites still ex¬ 
tant among the Moslem population 
of Central Asia. Rural rituals and 
cults are examined, as well as de¬ 
monological ideas and shamanism, 
burial rites, survivals of magic. 

Sh. A. Bogina, Ethnocultural Proces¬ 
ses in the USA (Late I8th-Earty 19th 
Centuries), Moscow, Nauka Pub¬ 
lishers, 1986, 113 pp. 

The author examines the forma¬ 
tive processes of the American na¬ 
tion and its ethnocultural develop¬ 
ment during the early period, the 
role of various ethnic and ethnora- 
cial elements in these processes, 
types of assimilation, and the man¬ 
ifestation of inter-ethnic differences 
typical of American society. 

S. I. Brook, The Population of the 
World. Ethnodemographic Reference 
Book, Second Edition, Moscow, 
Nauka Publishers, 1986, 829 pp. 

The book contains facts and fig¬ 
ures for the middle of 1983 by the 
population of each country: birth 
rate, mortality, family status, mar¬ 
riages, divorces, sex-and-age compos¬ 
ition, external and internal migra¬ 
tions, settlement and distribution of 
the population, urbani^tion, ethnic 
and linguistic composition, racial 
structure, and religious composition. 

S. I. Brook, Ethnodemographic [Pro¬ 
cesses. The World PopuUdion of the 
Threshold of the 21st CerUury (in 
English, German, French, Spanish, 


Portuguese, and Arabic), Moscow, 
“Social Sciences Today” Editorial 
Board, 1986, 192 pp. 

The book shows the^ dynamics of 
population from the mid-20th cen¬ 
tury up to the end of the century 
(forecast). It characterises the repro¬ 
duction indices of the population, its 
sex-and-age composition, and ethnic 
and racial structure. Calculations are 
given of the dynamics of the popula¬ 
tion and the ethnic structure up to 
the end of the present century. 

K. V. Chistov, Folk Tradition and 
Folklore. Essays of Theory, Leningrad, 
Nauka Publishers, 1986, 304 pp. 

The author discusses problems 
common to both ethnography and 
folklore studies: the relationship be¬ 
tween these sciences, the place of 
folklore in the non-material culture 
of ethnos, and stability and variation 
as the main specific features of 
tradition, folklore and history. 

Cultural Traditions of Siberian 
Peoples, Leningrad, Nauka Pub¬ 
lishers, 1986, 263 pp. 

The collection is devoted to the 
study of production culture and the 
material complex of the indigenous 
peoples of Siberia connected with it. 
It shows the significance of the 
traditions of the use of nature by the 
people—traditional reindeer and 
cattle breeders, hunters, and 
fishermen. 

O. A. Gantskaya, The Polish Family 
(A Study in Ethnography), Moscow, 
Nauka Publishers, 1986, 177 pp. 

The book describing the modern 
Polish family analyses various sec¬ 
tions of Polish society, the family and 
its everyday-life traditions, size, rela¬ 
tions and rites. 

M. M. Gromyko, Traditional Stan¬ 
dards of Behaviour and Forms of Con¬ 
tacts Between Russian Peasants in the 
19th Century, Moscow, Nauka Pub¬ 
lishers, 1986, 278 pp. 
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The book examines the traditional 
forms of mutual assistance in work, 
the role of the rural community in 
shaping public opinion, the preserva¬ 
tion of customs, the performance of 
rites and the classification of 
methods of collective contact by age 
groups (kanuns, posidelki, round 
dances). 

History of Primitive Society. The Age 
of the Primitive Tribal Community, 
Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 1986, 
574 pp. 

The monograph examines prob¬ 
lems of primitive society: the 
emergence of man of the modern 
type and his races, the formation of 
primitive society (from the tribal 
community of hunters, gleaners and 
fishermen to the community of early 
land tillers and cattle-breeders), 
forms of property and power, and 
the accumulation of knowledge 
about the surrounding world. 

V. R. Kabo, Primitive Pre- 
Agricultural Community, Moscow, 
Nauka Publishers, 1986, 303 pp. 

The book describes primitive com¬ 
munities of hunters and gleaners as 
exemplified by the hunter-and- 
gleaners’ cultures of Australia, Tas¬ 
mania, South-East Asia, Central and 
South Africa and America. Some 
chapters show primitive communities 
according to archaeological data of 
the Palaeolithic as well as societies 
that are now in the process of 
transition from food gleaning to a 
producing economy. 

Myths, Cults and Rites of Asian 
Peoples, Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 
1986, 256 pp. 

Special attention is paid in this 
collection to the correlation of myth 
and ritual, the functional role of 
magic in a ritual cycle, forms of 
traditional world outlook, calendar 
and family rites. 

Problems of the Anthropology of the 
Ancient and Contemporary Population 


of Soviet Asia, Moscow, Nauka Pub¬ 
lishers, 1986, 192 pp. 

The collection analyses new mater¬ 
ials on the anthrd)K>logy and 
palaeoanthropology of the Asian 
part of the U^R, covering the 
period from the Neolithic to our 
time. 

Socio-Cultural Make-Up of Soviet 
Nations, Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 
1986, 454 pp. 

On the basis of a wide-ranging 
ethnosociological investigation car¬ 
ried out in the Russian Federation, 
Uzbekistan, Georgia, Moldavia, Es¬ 
tonia and elsewhere, the book de¬ 
scribes the life of different 
nationalities, the general and the 
particular in their social position, 
their work, habits and customs, pro¬ 
fessional and cultural orientations, 
and standards of family life. The 
book also examines the spheres of 
social life where national distinctions 
are especially stable, and where the 
features common to all peoples pre¬ 
dominate; the study of languages, 
the changes in the psychology of 
national relations. 

Socio-Economic Relations and Socio- 
Normative Culture, Moscow, Nauka 
Publishers, 1986, 238 pp. 

This work is the first issue of a 
Code of Ethnographic Concepts and 
Terms. It includes socio-economic 
and s(Kio-normative concepts and 
terms of ethnography, and corres¬ 
ponding terms of related sciences, 
perceived from an ethnographic 
point of view. 

Systems of Proper Names Among the 
Peoples of the World, Moscow, Nauka 
Publishers, 1986, 383 pp. 

The work characterises the an- 
throponymic (name) systems of al¬ 
most 100 peoples of the world. The 
work is of great practical value: it 
makes it possible to orient oneself in 
a multitude of names and adequately 
reproduce them in situations of con¬ 
tacts (written and oral). 
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Abkhazian Longevity, Moscow, 
Nauka Publishers, 1987, 294 pp. 

The'book does not examine indi¬ 
viduals, who have lived to a great 
age, but groups of Abkhazians; the 
investigations are comprehensive, 
covering the most diverse aspects— 
from medico-biological to socio- 
ethnographic. 

Africans in the New World (The 
Black Component in the Formation and 
Development of American Nations), 
Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 1987, 
402 pp. 

Attention is mainly devoted to the 
specific features of inter-racial mis¬ 
cegenation, and the cultural and 
social assimilation of the Black p>opu- 
lation in American countries'. 

Yu. V. Bromley, Ethnosocial Prob¬ 
lems: Traditions and Our Day, Mos¬ 
cow, Nauka Publishers, 1987, 336 pp. 

The author discusses theoretical 
problems of modern ethnosocial pro¬ 
cesses, defines the conceptual and 
terminological apparatus, improves 
the historico-typological and linguis¬ 
tic classification of ethnic com¬ 
munities, and broadens and deepens 
the elaboration of such important 
concepts and terms as ethnos, eth- 
nikos, nationality, nation, etc. 

Ethnic Development of Northern 
Peoples in Soviet Times, Moscow, 
Nauka Publishers. 1987, 260 pp. 

The book characterises the basic 
demographic, socio-economic, ethno- 
linguistic and ethno-cultural changes 
among the peoples of the Soviet 
North during the 1917-1980 period. 
It also demonstrates the influence of 
socio-economic transformations on 
material and non-malerial culture 
and marriage and family relations. 

Ethnic Processes in the Modem 
World, Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 
1987, 426 pp. 


The monograph is devoted to an 
allround historical characteristic of 
ethnic processes in the modem 
world. The first part (theoretical) 
deals with the development problems 
of ethnoses and ethnic processes, as 
well as with language, racial and 
religious factors and their connection 
with ethnoses; the second part ex¬ 
amines the specific features of ethnic 
processes over large regions of the 
world. 

Leninism and Problems of Ethnog¬ 
raphy, Leningrad, Nauka Publishers, 
1987, 214 pp. 

The collection contains articles by 
ethnographers, students of folklore 
and philosophers, devoted to prob¬ 
lems of folk art, traditional economic 
structures, as well as the influences 
of certain nations on others in the 
material and cultural spheres. Spe¬ 
cial attention is paid to analysis of 
modern ethnic processes and the 
implementation of Lenin's 
nationalities policy in our country. 

R. G. Lyapunova, The Aleutians. 
Essays in Ethnic History, Leningrad, 
Nauka Publishers, 1987, 148 pp. 

The book examines the ethnic 
history and material and non¬ 
material culture of the Aleutians— 
the aboriginal population of the 
Commander Islands (USSR) and 
Aleutian Islands (USA). Special at¬ 
tention is devoted to radic^ distinc¬ 
tions in the development and posi¬ 
tion of this ethnic minority under 
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P. I. Puchkov, Ethnic Development 
of Australia, Moscow. Nauka Pub¬ 
lishers, 1987, 200 pp. 

Tlie author analyses the formation 
of the Australian population (includ¬ 
ing the aborigines) and individual 
ethnic groups. Demographic prob¬ 
lems, the settlement of the popula¬ 
tion and urbanisation are also ex¬ 
amined. 
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Problems of the Contemporary World** 

Series 

THE HISTORICAL COMPETITION OF THE TWO WORLD SYSTEMS 

in English HK 87-03(245) II quarter 

Throughout human history obsolescent and nascent economic 
formations have always competed with one another. The competition 
of socialism with capitalism is a special form of the class struggle 
between the two systems in the economic, political and ideological 
spheres and is based on peaceful coexistence. Socialism proves its 
advantages not by force of arms, but by its achievements in all 
spheres of social life: economic, scientific, and cultural progress; 
higher living standards; Sroader socialist democracy, and by its 
consistent struggle for peace and the security of nations. The 
contributors to the collection, prepared under the editorship of 
Academician A. Rumyantsev, discuss the gains of the socialist 
countries. 


INTERNATIONAL SECURTTY AND WORLD POUTICS 
in English HK 87-03(246) II quarter 

To what extent is the existing system of international relations 
effective in ensuring the security of the international community and 
individual regions and countries? What are the ways to achieve 
normal, civilised relations between states with different socio-political 
systems, and guarantee equal security and peaceful cooperation? 
How can the vital requirements of nations for a comprehensive and 
stable cooperation in economy, science, culture, and polidcs be 
realised? How can controversial global and national problems be 
solved? 

Leading Soviet scholars discuss whether the basic theoretical 
models of international relations can be applied to the solution of 
these problems, and above all, whether they can contribute to the 
non-use of nuclear weapons, a radical armaments reducdon, the 
dismanding of military blocs and a settlement of regional conflicts. 
The collection is timed for the 14th World Congress of Polidcal 
Science (Washington, August 1988) and is prepared under the 
editorship of G. Shakhnazarov, D. Sc. (Law), and Yu. Krasin, D. Sc. 
(Philos.) 
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POUTIGAL SCIENCE: INTEGRATION OF RESEARCH 

in English NK 87-03(251) IIJ quarter 

Timed for the 14th World Congress of Political Science 
(Washington, August 1988), this collection expounds the views of 
Soviet scholars on the issue to be discussed at the Congress, the role 
of political science in the world today. Soviet research in political 
science is marked by an interaction and integration of theoretical and 
methodological aspects. The collection, which is prepared under the 
editorship of G. Shakhnazarov, D. Sc. (Law), reflects an interdiscipli¬ 
nary approach, offers political scientists’ views on the government of 
states, discusses the structural, institutional and procedural aspects of 
the Soviet political system, the participation of citizens in policy¬ 
making and the role of public opinion under socialism. Several 
articles are devoted to regional research. 

“History of the USSR: New Research” 

Series 

SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE SOVIET BALTIC REPUBLICS 

in English HK 87-03(241) I quarter 

The collection prepared by the Latvian, Lithuanian and Estonian 
Academies of Sciences tells of the enhanced role of the social sciences 
in the socio-economic development and in the entire life of the 
peoples of the Soviet Baltic Republics. The collection contains 
materials about their historical past, their achievements in socialist 
construction and the advance of their science and culture. The 
authors regard the results achieved in the economy and other 
spheres of life as a starting point for the forthcoming serious efforts 
to accelerate the development in the conditions of the scientific and 
technical progress, to change the psychology, methods and style of 
management. The articles in the collection are marked by the 
topicality of research, the use of the latest means and methods. The 
collection is prepared under the editorship of Academician A. Drizul 
of the Latvian Academy of Sciences, Corresponding Member of the 
Lithuanian Academy of Sciences J. Macievicius, and Academician 
J. Kahk of the Estonian Academy of Sciences. 

“Soviet Economic Science” 

Series 

THE ECONOMIC STRATEGY OF THE CPSU 
tn English HK 87-03(250) I quarter 

The supreme goal of the economic strategy of the Communist 
Party of the USSR has always been the steady rise in the material and 
cultural standards of the Soviet people. This calls for accelerated 
socio-economic development and greater efficiency of production 
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base" of scientific and technical progress. The leading Soviet 
economists contributing to the collection, which is prepared under 
the editorship of Corresponding Member of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences L. Abalkin, examine the transfer to a better-organised 
economy with comprehensively developed productive forces, mature 
socialist production relations, and a well-adjusted economic mechan¬ 
ism; this will provide an opportunity to double the country’s 
production potential and radically renovate it in qualitative terms 
before the year 2000. 

THE SOCIAL POLICY OF THE CPSU 
in English HK 87-03(249) IV quarter 

The CPSU regards social policy as a powerful means of 
accelerating the Soviet Union’s development, forming the New Man, 
and consolidating the socialist way of life; it is a major factor in 
society’s political stability. The collection, which is prepared under 
the editorship of A. Amvrosov, D. Sc. (Philos.), examines ways of 
solving the main task of the Party’s social policy: an improvement in 
living and working conditions; a fuller implementation of the 
principle of social justice; the drawing closer together of classes, 
social groups and strata; the overcoming of essential distinctions 
between the town and country, and between mental and physical 
labour; and the perfection of national relations. The accent is made 
on the search for effective means of accomplishing the social tasks 
facing the society. 

‘'Soviet Ethnographic Studies** 

Series 

THE STUDY OF THE CULTURES OF THE SLAVONIC PEOPLES 
(THE EXPERIENCE OF INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION IN 

UNESCO) 

in English HK 87-03(244) I quarter 

This collection, prepared by associates of the Institute of Slavonic 
and Balkan Studies (USSR Academy of Sciences), shows the timely 
character of comprehensive research into the history of the cultures 
of the Slavonic peoples throughout their entire historical develop¬ 
ment. Articles by Academicians D. Likhachev and D. Markov, Cor¬ 
responding Member of the USSR Academy of Sciences N. Tolstoy, 
I. Belza, D.Sc.(Art), and other eminent Soviet scholars reveal the 
significance of the Slavonic cultures and their influence on the world 
cultural process. Scholars of various countries cooperated in the 
realisation of the UNESCO Slavonic Project which aimed to 
thoroughly study Slavonic cultures and disseminate objective know¬ 
ledge about them in the modern world; the results of their work as 
well as the methods and forms of this fruitful cooperation are of 
considerable interest. The collection is prepared under the editorship 
of Academician D. Markov and V. Zlydnev, D.Sc.(Philos.). 
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**USA: Soviet Research** 

Series 

SOVIET-AMERICAN RELATIONS: PAST AND PRESEl^ 
in English HK 87-03(247) III quarter 

In examining the major functional aspects of Soviet-American 
relations—military-strategic, economic, scientific-technical and cultur¬ 
al—the contributors to the collection, which is prepared under the 
editorship of Corresponding Member of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences V. Zhurkin, trace their main developmental stages: from the 
joint struggle against Hitler’s Nazi Germany and militarist Japan in 
the.Second World War, and the cold war, through the shift from 
confrontation to a search for compromise in the 1960s, and the 
detente of the 1970s, to the complicated realities of the Soviet- 
American dialogue today. Soviet experts in US affairs mainly 
concentrate on the development trends in relations between the 
USSR and the USA, for they are of crucial importance not only for 
the peoples of these two countries, but for the entire world 
community. 

SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL PROGRESS IN THE USA: 

PROBLEMS AND CONTRADICTIONS 

in English HK 87-03(248) III quarter 

In this collection of articles, which is prepared under the 
editorship of A. Kokoshin, D.Sc.(Hist.), Soviet scholars offer their 
views on the difficulties encountered by the American economy at a 
new stage of the scientific and technological revolution. They write 
on the structural shifts and their social consequences, of the 
interconnection between new technologies and “structural” unemp¬ 
loyment, and of the “managerial revolution” and the national 
trade-union movement. They further analyse certain objective factors 
that restrict scientific and technical progress under capitalism, and 
expose the socio-political foundations of Big Business-oriented 
“Reaganomics”, and its effect on different social groups in the 
United States. 


**The Far East: Studies by Soviet Scholars** 

Series 

THE MODERN LITERATURE AND ART OF CHINA 
in English HK 87-03(252) IV quarter 

The collection, which is prepared under the editorship of 
V. Sorokin, D.Sc.(Philol.), is the first scholarly analysis in world 
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Chinese studies of the crucial problems of literature and the arts in 
the People’s Republic of China during the last decade (1976-1985). It 
examines the specific ways in which the recent tragic past of China 
and its changing present-day reality are reflected in various spheres 
of artistic creation. Drawing on very extensive materials the authors 
show the richness and variety of the literature, theatre, cinema and 
fine arts of China today and the problems facing their further 
development. 


'^Developing Countries: Problems and Perspectives'* 

Series 

G. BONDAREVSKY, THE NON-ALIGNED MOVEMENT 
in English HK 87-11(291) IV quarter 

Today the states united in the non-aligned movement have a say 
on all issues of world importance. The movement which embraces 
practically half of the world’s population has become a powerful 
political force that opposes w^r and aggression, imperialism, colonial¬ 
ism, and racism; it is a force enhancing the potential of peace, reason 
and good will. 

In critically analysing what bourgeois authors have to say about 
the movement, expounding the views of Soviet scholars, the 
collection, which is prepared under the editorship of G. Shirokov, 
D.Sc.(£con.), examines the main stages, successes, difficulties and 
unresolved problems in the development of the movement, and 
identifies its friends and foes. The collection also shows how the 
diplomacy of the socialist and developing countries interacts in the 
struggle for peace, disarmament and for an end to all situations of 
crisis and conflict. It denounces the schemes of imperialism, US 
imperialism above all, aimed at splitting the non-aligned movement. 
Special attention is paid to the results of the 8th Conference of the 
Heads of State and Government of Non-Aligned Countries held in 
Harare (Zimbabwe). 
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To the Reader 


The 27th Congress of the CPSU, which gave a powerful impetus to the 
development of socialist society's spiritual sphere of life, set Soviet science a 
number of important questions relating, in particular, to the human factor in 
the country's socio-economic transformation and to the problem of man on a 
general philosophical plane. 

This issue opens with articles by the distinguished Soviet scientists 
Academicians P. Fedoseyev and A. Aganbegyan in which they elaborate 
on the subject. 


The Problem of Man: Current Aspects 

The Editorial Board of this journal jointly with the Soviet Organising 
Committee of the 18th World Congress of I^ilosophers, which will take place 
in Great Britain in August 1988, have prepared a series of articles on the 
issues to be discussed at the congress. The article by Academician I. Frolov 
maintains that real humanism is equally important in both the 
world of today and of tomorrow as the foundation for a new ethos and a new 
type of science conducive to human dwelopment. In his study Academician 
T. O^rman ruAes that man is responsible for preserving life on Earth, 
since in distinction to all other living species he possesses the ability of choice. 
Considering man and ‘humanity as the highest value of civilisation, 
V. Mahvenieradze (Corr. Mem., USSR AS) discusses, in his article, the 
new linking which makes it possible to take into account the new social 
situation that has shaped in the late 1980s. N. Lapin, Director of the 
Institute of Philosophy (USSR AS), considers man's innovative activity as a 
humanistic imperative, for such activity helps to develop man as a 
personality and os a subject of social and cultural progress. 

« 
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Economics 

We commend our readers' attention to the round table discussion held in 
the Institute of Economics (USSR AS) on the theme **Politi<Ail and 
Economic Foundations of Acceleration**. Some of its ideas and 
suggestions were subsequently reflected in the documents of the June 1987 
Plenary Meeting of the CC CPSU and Session of the USSR Supreme Soviet. 
Analysing the restructuring of the system and methods of planned economic 
management L. Abalkin (Corr. Mem., USSR AS) underlines that today a 
radical reform and not partial changes are needed and a strategic system of 
measures for reconstructing the economic mechanism by successive stages. 
A. Livshits examines the works of Western economists advocating monetar¬ 
ism and the supply-side economics. He analyses their ideas regarding 
government regulation of the economy to be divorced from real life. 

Historical Sciences 

|Z. Udaltsoval (Corr. Mem., USSR AS) examines cultural ties between 
Kiev and Constantinople and reveals one of the facets of the complex problem 
of Byzantine influence on Old Russia’s cultural development. In connection 
with the 100th anniversary of the death of the outstanding Russian physical 
anthropologist and ethnographer N. Miklouho-Maclay D. Tumarkin offers 
an essay on his life and work. In his analysis of books by American 
historians dedicated to the US Constitution, V. Sk^rin points out that 
though the first bourgeois republican constitution of the 18th century was 
undoubtedly progressive in character, it curtailed the democratic gains of the 
War of Independence period. 

Linguistics 

Summarising the work of linguists of various countries in the field of 
comparative linguistics, V. Yartseva (Corr. Mem., USSR AS) comes to the 
conclusion that its achievements can be used in the communicative practice of 
each language and of all the languages of the world. 

Interdisciplinary Research 

In the opinion of Academician E. Velikhov, V. Zinchenko and 
V. Lektorsky the general orientation of philosophical thcmgjit towards 
ontologising social consciousness is gradually being reflected in a similar 
process in individual consciousness which holds the promise of success for 
interdisciplinary studies of consciousness. Investigating the problem of man 
in the system of Oriental religious reformative theories, M. ^epanyants 
describes social development in the spiritual evoltUion of the Afro-Asian 
peoples. Considering revolutionary-democratic enlightenment which was so 
typical of 19th-century Russian culture, V. Kantor said that N. Cher- 
nyshevsky and his comrades-in-arms strived for implanting in the people an 
ideal of an individual independent in his activity. 



Global Problems 


Modem science has laid the foundations for the international cooperation 
to prevent possible ecological crises, writes Academician N. Moiseyev. But 
it is not enough if we want to survive and preserve life on Earth, for the 
ecological situation of our planet demands new forms of behaviour and 
thinking not only from scientists but from all humanity. In the conditions of 
global military economic activity it is becoming obvious, S. Blagovolin and 
A. Buzuyev stress, that reliable security must rest not on the arms race but 
on the means of defence within the bounds of reasonable sufficiency and on 
the collectively created political and legal mechanisms for regulating 
international relations. 

As usual this issue also carries extensive information on meetings of 
scholars on problems of the social sciences, book reviews and an annotated list 
of new works by Soviet social scientists. 


The Editors 





Man in the Modern World 

Pyotr FBDOSEYBV 


The problem of man as the central theme of the 18th World 
Congress of Philosophy is not accidental. It can safely be said that 
man is one of the most topical and urgent problems of our time in 
which the complex and contradictory picture of the social, scientific, 
technical and ethical development of humanity has been brought into 
focus. 

Man became a major subject of thought of philosophers, scientists 
and cultural figures long ago. However, it is only in the present 
epoch distinguished by profound and dynamic changes, and the 
complex new tasks facing social practice and scientific knowledge that 
the fundamental problems of man’s being have come to the fore, 
demanding a thorough philosophical analysis. 

New conditions of the existence and development of man have 
taken shape at the close of this century. These include, first, the 
intensification of the processes of the social renewal of the world, and 
the acceleration of the movement of humanity from obsolete to new, 
more perfect and humane forms of social organisation. Second, the 
changes in the character of man’s labour activity which means that as 
a result of the scientific and technological revolution the development 
of the productive forces has approached the point when any further 
progress of production increasingly depends on the advancement of 
man himself. Third, a new situation is taking shape in man’s relations 
with the environment. Fourth, the new conditions of man’s existence 
and development are connected with the greater possibilities of 
enhancing the influence of the rational and ethical aspects in his vital 
activity as a bio-social being. 


Published here is Part I of P. Fedoseyev’s article, the unabridged version of which 
appears in the collection of articles The Problem of Man in Philosophy issued by the 
Editorial Board in 1988. 
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Finally, the new conditions of man’s being are engendered by the 
complication of the international factors furthering social progress in 
our age. A fundamentally new situation faces humanity today. The 
threat of thermonuclear war poses the question of the very survival 
of mankind, of human civilisation. Not only must this threat be 
eliminated; it is no less urgent to create a mode of life and 
international relations, under which the fruits of scientific and 
technical progress would benefit the whole of mankind. 

Naturally, these and other aspects of the problem of man call for 
its more profound socio-philosophical study. 


MAN AS A COMPREHENSIVE PROBLEM. 

SPECIFIC FEATURES OF ITS PHILOSOPHICAL STUDY 

In our time, the problem of man, in one or another aspect, has 
become, directly or indirectly, a general problem for all sciences, all 
spheres of the artistic comprehension of nature, the entire system of 
culture. Involved is the broadest range of conceptual, socio-political 
and ethical views and forecasts, sometimes mutually excluding one 
another. 

Previously, too, man was an object of study by a number of 
sciences, among them anthropology, psychology, biology, physiology, 
pedagogics, ethics and medicine. But in contrast to the preceding 
period, the modern studies of man are distinguished by a considera¬ 
bly greater diversity of approaches, new aspects, and new questions; 
as a result several new scientific disciplines, interdisciplinary connec¬ 
tions and marginal, overlapping problems have appeared. Among 
such new disciplines and trends in the system of the natural sciences 
are the physiology and morphology of man’s age, the typology of 
higher nervous activity, the genetics of man, and somatology, and in 
the system of the humanities—ergonomics, axiology, heuristics, and 
social ecology. Also many technical sciences, such as cybernetics and 
the theory of information, are increasingly joining in the study of the 
problem of man. 

As a result, the general volume of scientific knowledge about man 
is quite impressive. However, it has not been possible so far to create 
an integral picture of man’s vital activity on its basis. We are now 
faced with the danger of being swamped with the material 
accumulated as a result of the studies of different “particular” 
questions. The problem*- lies not only in the growing amount of 
particular scientific data, but also in the difficulty of comparing and 
generalising these data, since they are related to different sciences 
using different conceptual apparatuses and methods of investigation. 
That is why it is methodologpcal questions that are now looming large 
in the study of the problem of man. In this connection an analysis of 
the specificity of the levels and methods of studying man by different 



sciences, their correlation and synthesis has acquired special impor¬ 
tance. 

In recent years the view about the need for a comprehensive 
approach to the study of man has been gaining increasing 
recognition. It proceeds from the premise that the allround study of 
man cannot be made by means of just one or several special sciences, 
that such a study requires the joint efforts of the entire range of the 
natural sciences and the humanities as well as of the entire system of 
modern scientific methods. 

A comprehensive approach to the study of man is, of course, 
necessary, for it opens broad prospects for deepening our scientific 
knowledge about man in all the multiformity of his social and natural 
interconnections. But can a uniform, comprehensive and integral 
theory of man be built on the basis of combining the heterogeneous 
data about him? In our view, it cannot. For man is a most complex 
system to be studied not by just one, but an entire complex of social 
and natural sciences, each one of them employing its own methods 
and approaches. References to the integration of the sciences made 
in this context are hardly convincing. The integration of knowledge 
is not the merging or the mutual fusion of the sciences, but their 
interaction and reciprocal enrichment for reaching a joint solution of 
comprehensive problems, each being studied by a special science in 
some one aspect. 

The attempts to unite various scientific data about man with the 
use of particular scientific and special general scientific methods 
often turn into a fragmentary, eclectic description of essential and 
inessential aspects, specific features and interrelations. Thus, instead 
of an integral scientific picture we get a mechanical combination of 
heterogeneous data about man. It is clear that no systematisation and 
summing up (even the most complete) of the knowledge about man 
obtained by particular sciences will result in obtaining the knowledge 
about man as an integral system possessing integrative socio-natural 
qualities and an integral notion about man and the world of man. 

Meanwhile, there is a pressing need for such a general and 
coherent concept that should theoretically ensure a new level of the 
knowledge about man, including the well-grounded principles 
connected with the formation of the individual in the interaction of 
the social, ethical and natural biological factors. 

Philosophy is to play a special role here, for owing to its specific 
features, this branch of knowledge fulfils the function of an 
integrator of the knowledge about man. A major task here is to 
comprehend these specific features and the essence of the 
philosophical concept of man, its role in the development of the 
concrete sciences al^ut man, which study the various aspects of his 
existence; the elaboration of the methodology of the% integral 
scientific study of man and his functioning in the system of social, 
economic, production, scientific-technic^, and organisational- 
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managerial relations. In its turn, the task of the further creative 
elaboration of the philosophical concept of man can be fruitful only 
in the conditions of the allround development of special scientific 
investigations and the close interconnection of philosophy with 
particular sciences. This is demonstrated, in particular, by the 
problem of man posed and tackled in various philosophical trends of 
the past one hundred years. 

As is known, there are two diametrically opposed approaches to 
the question of the correlation of philosophy and the special sciences 
in studying the problems of man: scientistic and anti-scientistic. On 
the one hand, the rapid successes of particular sciences have given 
rise to positivist ideas about the possibility of special scientific 
knowledge being able to tackle the philosophical problems of man. 
On the other hand, representatives of various forms of anti-scientism 
(some of them have been given the name of “anthropologism”) gave 
priority to the "purely” philosophical methods of the comprehension 
of man, and emphasised the limited character of science, regarding it 
as something alien and hos|i,le to the “real” nature of man. However, 
the experience of modem philosophical and scientific investigations 
of the problem of man has shown that absolutisation of both the 
philosophical and particular scientific approaches is fraught with the 
danger of constructing one-sided, inadequate images of man. Despite 
all the distinctions between the particular scientific and philosophical 
levels of the analysis of the problem of man, they are closely linked 
and should be mutually complemented and enriched. 

At the same time, it should be emphasised that in a comprehen¬ 
sive approach to man the philosophical aspect has a determining 
significance for all the other aspects. Scientific philosophy in general 
and the philosophical concept of man in particular provide the 
conceptual and methodological basis for analysing and solving the 
problems of the multiform being of man by individual natural and 
social sciences. Moreover, by making man an object of knowledge 
and correlating the range of its problem with him, philosophy reveals 
the main link which lends man his integral character. 

What then is the main link which lends the character of integrity 
to all possible definitions of man? The comprehension of man as a 
social and active being, as the subject of not only theoretical, but also 
socio-practical and historical activity is the coherent and determining 
definition of human nature which reflects the various abilities and 
specific features of n^ian. It is in this creative activity that man is 
revealed in the integrity of his being; it is in this activity and its 
concrete forms that the unity of the physical and the spiritual, the 
material and the ideal, reality and ideals is realised. 

A philosophical approach to the knowledge about man presup¬ 
poses, above all, the study of those aspects of his nature and vi^ 
activity which characterise him as a material being, creating 
the c^jective forms of his existence (the economy, the state. 
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science, art and religion). The philosophical approach has as its aim 
to show the connection of these forms of being with the subjective 
human factor as relatively independent realities, accessible to the 
transforming influence of man, as concrete-historical products of 
man's creative activity. Man’s nature is revealed through the study of 
precisely these objectivised products of his creation, through concrete 
types of social and cultural formations. 

The philosophical investigation of these objective spheres likewise 
seeks to reveal and characterise those factors and aspects of their 
functioning which show the creative abilities of man, the human 
sources and foundations of the origin and existence of the given 
objective forms. Accordingly, the problem of man in philosophy can 
be understood only with due account of and in the unity of all 
elements of social development and the personal qualities of man 
himself. 

The philosophical comprehension of man should not be confused 
with the biological, psychological or sociological. In the context of a 
philosophical analysis man is represented not as a simple empirical 
individual characterised by a sum total of his specific socio- 
psychological features and not as a some abstract “generic” being 
existing outside time and life. Philosophy presents man as a social 
being capable of acting and thinking in accordance with his “generic” 
nature in a definite historical epoch. 

In this sense philosophy seeks to evolve a notion of man ref¬ 
lecting not his temporal, special and hence always limited position in 
the world, determined by the existing historically transient situation, 
but his universal position, his developing “generic” essence in a 
concrete situation. Philosophy is the knowledge about the historically 
developing “generic” features of man, that is, everything that is not 
reduced to a sum of psychological, social and historical specific 
features of an individual, that is not lost in all that, but makes him a 
full-fledged representative of the entire hum:in race. 

Thus the problem of man turns out to be one of finding such 
parameters of human existence which would simultaneously include 
the necessary conditions for'the existence of the human race as a 
whole, as distinct from all other species of living beings. The 
philosophical question about man is that about the boundaries of 
humanity, about what lends mankind the character of an entity, 
despite all the contradictions of its historicsd development (class, 
national, interstate, ideological), and the entire diversity of the 
historical forms of its existence. Philosophy sees in man not some 
extra-historical being, but a “generic” teing enriched by historical 
experience. *' ■ 

Such an approach makes it possible not only clearly fo delineate 
the so-called human sphere, but also to analyse scientifically the 
question about the prerequisites and ways of creating the conditions 
of life and development worthy of man and releasing the creative 



potentials inherent in the individual. This question, as the experience 
of comprehending the problem of man in the history of philosophi¬ 
cal and scientific thought shows, is no less difficult and important 
than developing an adequate understanding of the nature of man. 

It is well known, for instance, that the foundations of humanism 
as a general theory of man were laid by thinkers of the Renaissance. 
Their works expounded the views on man as a being that 
independendy chooses his aims and realises them on the basis of a 
rational analysis of reality. In their concepts man acted as an 
internally integral, reasonable and active being. They also posed the 
question about the interconnection of human aims and actions with 
the conditions of the social environment. 

However, thinkers of that epoch did not see the real foundation 
of that interconnection. Many of their humanistic concepts therefore 
acquired a naturalistic character, since they ascril^d primary 
significance to the physical structure of man and his natural- 
biological features. In contrast to such manifest belitding of the role 
of the consciousness and reason of man, concepts were advanced 
within the framework q| the humanistic tradition which, on the 
contrary, absolutised the spiritual in man. 

Equally significant is the fact that the lauding of the power of 
human reason, of the free man endowed with a strong will, and able 
to create and transform the world as he saw fit and enjoy it, which 
was characteristic of the European humanistic culture of the new 
epoch, was embodied, in all versions of early humanism, in the 
concept of the value of the individual and his ability not only to 
oppose all and every oppression and pressure from without, but also 
to oppose himself to the social environment, to another man, and 
nature. As a result, the supporters of that concept proved unable to 
place the problem of humanism on concrete-historical ground. The 
humanistic ideals proclaimed by them were of an extremely abstract 
character and, what is most important, they did not substantiate the 
ways of implementing them. 

Today, too, humanism is often presented as a doctrine out of 
touch with the real life of man and confined to proclaiming some 
eternal values far removed from time and the re^ state of affairs. 
Sometimes, humanism boils down to no more than wishes or 
standard demands addressed to the individual. Even in those cases 
dealing with conceptual systems of notions, ideals and evaluations 
which proclaim the common weal to be the highest value and the 
main aim of social develc^ment and which are critical of the 
conditions and forces enslaving man. they often have, to a greater or 
lesser degree, features of abstract, contempladve humanism. They 
are unable to provide answers to the basic questions standing in the 
way of the realisation of humanistic ideals: how, while recognising 
the value of man, his creation of history and his own being, to Learn 
to see such a creator in the real empirical man; how to achieve that 



all people in all countries could really enjoy all human rights, and 
satisfy and develop their requirements; how to guarantee every 
representative of the human race the inviolability of his or her 
personal dignity, and a life without devastating wars, hunger, ^verty 
and diseases? 

Representatives of all the latest philosophical trends, which 
consider analysis of man’s being their primary task—be it 
personalism, neo-Freudianism, existentialism, Protestant neo- 
Orthodoxy or modern Catholic philosophy—place the emphasis on 
the manifestations of subjectivity, individuality and the primacy of 
the personal. However, it invariably turns out that this subjectivity, 
“primacy” is illusory, is always connected with a definitely formulated 
or presupposed dependence of the individual on the supernatural or 
any other forces not controlled by man; secondly, this “primacy” is a 
speculative expression of a dual “break” between the^individual and 
society really existing in bourgeois society, on the one hand, and a 
break in the individual himself, on the other. 

Thus, the idea of the “primacy” of the individual, his absolute 
independence, on the general philosophical plane, paradoxically 
becomes, on the historical and social plane, an assertion of its 
non-sovereignty. And the main reasons for that are the isolation of 
man from, and his opposition to, society. In the opinion of 
representatives of these philosophical trends, only by “freeing” 
himself from the social ties imposed on him by society does man 
preserve his real essence, his individuality, and becomes a being with 
morality. 

Such an isolation of the individual from society is deeply 
contradictory. It is objectively directed against bourgeois society, 
whose values and culture man cannot share, and also against the 
ideas of social solidarity and liberation movements. At the same time 
it can involuntarily be a theoretical expression and stimulus to mass 
protests in capitalist countries, as well as one of the reasons for 
abandoning struggle. As recent experience has shown, the youth, 
student and various alternative movements based on the ideas of 
man’s opposition to society are as inconsistent and contradictory as 
the ideas of anarchic social rebelliousness. For humanists of this type 
social reformism is not a problem of the transformation of the social 
system of society, but that of restructuring its culture and man’s 
consciousness. Tliey rely mainly not on the strength of the social 
movements of the popular masses, but on the renewal of the 
emotional and psychological life of the individual, on the transforma¬ 
tion of the biological nature of man. 

Among all humanistic theories of our epoch, it is only the real 
humanism of Marx that insists on the priority significance of the 
restructuring of social relations. He regards man in his essence as a 
being not in isolation from and not in opposition to these relations, 
but as “the ensemble of the social relations”.^ That is why the task of 
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realising the ideas and principles of humanism in reality, from 
Marx’s point of view, is to change man’s social status, that is, the 
system of social relations. By disclosing the social dimension of man, 
Marxism has overcome the basic limitation of the humanism that 
preceded it, as well as all subsequent philosophical and anthropologi¬ 
cal concepts. The distinction of Marxist humanism from other 
concepts lies in that it imparts a real content to the general ideals of 
humanism, which is a result of scientific analysis, and that it has 
turned them into an instrument of practical actions. 

To create the conditions of life and development worthy of man 
means, above all, to transform the conditions of his work, both 
mental and physical. For it is precisely the social conditions of labour 
that determine the measure of man’s development as a personality, as 
a creator. In contrast to idealist concepts Marxism proceeds, in 
tackling this problem, from a simple and clear premise: there is 
nothing except nature and man, who is changing it by his vigorous 
activity and creating civilisation out of natural materials. It is 
nature-transforming labour that is the first and decisive specific 
feature of man which distinguishes him from the animal kingdom 
and turned the ape’s paw into a human hand able to create 
beautiful statues out of a block of marble and transform the ore lying 
in the depths of the earth into parts of space missiles and 
synchrophasotrons. 

Regarding labour as the force which has given man his human 
stature Marxism naturally considers that a truly humane approach 
cannot but highlight the problem of the emancipation of labour. 
Labour has not only created man and been, throughout history, the 
main criterion of the humanisation of nature and of man him^lf, 
but continues to be a crucial indicator of the social maturity of man. 
Of course, one cannot call a society humane, in which the wealth of 
some is created by the exploitation and misery of others, a society 
which is ruled by the enslaving division of labour denying millions of 
people even the elementary opportunities for realising their natural 
requirement for creative work. 

This contradiction between man and the social conditions limiting 
the opportunities for manifesting his personality in socially useful 
labour is rooted in the private ownership of the means of production. 
Private ownership is not just an economic category. It determines the 
everyday conditions of man's life and work. Where the private 
ownership of the means of production holds sway the proclamation 
of personal freedom means the assertion of conditions for the free 
development of a •small number of the privileged, whereas the 
majority of mankind, deprived of the means of production, does not 
have these conditions. For private ownership not only lies at the basis 
of the unjust division of human labour, but constantly alienates its 
products from real producers. Genuine humanism demands, there¬ 
fore, the abolition of the private ownership of the means of 
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production. To bypass this crucial condition of real humanism and, 
all the more, to defend the existence of the private ownership of the 
means of production means to pay lip-service to humanism, to 
engage in fruitless day-dreaming. 

Recognition of objective conditions as primary does not belittle 
the individual and his activity; on the contrary it shows his creative 
role and reveals the human dimensions of social life in all its unity 
and multiformity, contradictions and integrity. For the objective 
conditions we are speaking about are not some natural phenomena, 
but the products of human activity, the forms and methods of vital 
activity which have evolved in the course of the process of creation. It 
is absurd therefore to reproach Marxists with singling out only the 
“objective”, “material” factors of human life and ignoring the 
“subjective” ones. The important role of “subjective” factors in 
history is clearly defined in Marxism. At the same time, the 
connection is disclosed between the subject and the object in human 
practice. The subjective is understood as the purposeful, transform¬ 
ing activity of man, that is, man himself and the subjective forms of 
human existence, with the important difference being that the 
subjective form should be understood not only as various manifesta¬ 
tions of man’s spiritual life, including his fantasies and illusions about 
himself, but as the real and objective forms and methods of human 
labour, of practical activity transforming natural materials and 
creating cultural values. 

Of course, emphasis on man’s social essence does not mean that 
in theory or practice one can disregard his personal-existential 
characteristics describing the phenomena of subjective reality, man’s 
inner world, his convictions, ideals, tastes, aspirations, etc. Marxism 
has overcome the antinomy of the social and the individual that 
prevailed in the history of philosophy, by showing that the individual 
is not simply a unique empirical being “disseminated” in society, but 
the individual form of the existence of that society. Each individual 
as a representative of the human race and the bearer of the generic 
features of man, is at the same time an inimitable being. However, it 
does not follow from this that the individual is basically opposed to 
the social, for it, too, is determined by social characteristics of activity. 
The essence of the individual (and not only as a generic being) can 
be revealed not by opposing him to the social, but through an 
analysis of social relations. 

On the other hand, society is not simply a sum of empirical 
individuals characterised by casual (individual) specific features, but a 
sum total of ties and relations between these individuals. “What is to 
be avoided above all,” Marx wrote, “is the re-establishing of ‘Society’ 
as an abstracdon vis-a-vis the individual. The individual is the social 
being. His life, even if it may not appear in the direct form of a 
communal life carried out together with others—is therefore an 
expression and confirmation of social life.”* 
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Evidently, the emergence of the new in social development cannot 
bte simply deduced from the present objective reality, from objecdve 
circumstances, without taking into account the specific and litde 
studied “contribudon” which creative acdvity and such specific 
feature of social reality as the consciousness, the subjective world of 
man make to objective processes. It is therefore important that the 
modern studies of the development processes of man’s spiritual 
world should overcome the metaphysical isolation of consciousness 
from man, from the subject of practical action, as a result of which 
consciousness becomes an isolated and the only object of invesdga- 
tion, existing by itself, in the manner of the Hegel spirit. One cannot 
accept the excessive “epistemologisation” of consciousness and 
reducing it to cognitive processes (and in some instances, to the 
process of obtaining new knowledge), and, accordingly, a “radonal- 
ised” interpretation of man as mainly a cogitative, “contemplating” 
and philosophising individual. Greater account should be taken of 
such aspects and functions of consciousness as the choice of the aim, 
substantiation of programmes and projects, adoption of decisions, 
organisation of actions, evaluation of the results of activities, cnteria 


of their effectiveness and of all other aspects of human knowledge 
and actions. 


The development of the individual proceeds under the influence 
of the determining factors of the social and natural environment. 
However, the essence of the individual is not a result of any 
mechanical inculcation of the laws of the objective world in his 
consciousness, but a result of the inner striving of the individual. 

The principle of the unity of the individual and the social is of 
major methodological importance not only for overcoming the 
attempts to absolutise individual being or dissolve the individual in 
society and thus take the problem of studying man as an individual 
off the agenda. This principle is also important because it pinpoints. 
the need to pose the problem of man in a broad historical and 
socio-philosophical context, with due account of all aspects of man’s 
existence and development: his personal qualities in their intercon¬ 
nections and interaction with social relations; the laws of the 


moulding of the individual in the process of upbringing, education 
and labour activity, in socio-cultural work and moral perfection: the 
interaction and mutual adaptation of man and technology, especially 
the latest; the dialectics of the interconnection of social and biological 
features, etc. All these questions need to be thoroughly studied if we 
are to understand the world of modern man with due account of the 


new condidons an4 the demands of social development. 


NOTES 

1 K. Marx and F. Engels, SelecUd Works, Moscow, 1969, Vol. i, p. 14. 

2 K. Marx, Eeoaomic and miosophic Manuscripts of 1844, Moscow, 1967, p. 98. 



Acceleration 

of Scientific and Technical Progress 


Abel AGANBEQYAN 


The Party’s economic strategy adopted at the 27th CPSU 
Congress is known to rest on the concept of accelerating national 
socio-economic development. In quantitative terms, this means 
reversing the unfavourable slowdown tendency in growth rates, 
which was in evidence throughout the past three five-year periods. It 
may be recalled that the increment in our principal economic and 
social indicator, i.e. the national income, dropped from 41 per cent 
in the Eighth Five-Year Plan period of 1966-1970 to 16.5 per cent in 
the 11th Five-Year Plan period of 1981-1985. Considering the 
hidden price rise which is not taken into account in the price index 
applied in calculating those indicators, there are grounds to say that 
the end of the 10th (1976-1980) and the 11th Five-Year Plan periods 
saw the onset of stagnation in the national economy and a precrisis 
situation. To overcome stagnation phenomena, plans have been 
drawn up to increase national income by 22 per cent over the 12th 
Five-Year Plan period (1986-1990) and by an average 28 per cent in 
the 13th (1991-1995) and 14th (1996-2000) Five Year Plan periods. 

Quantity is certainly not the main target of the strategy of 
acceleration. This can be expressed in stronger terms, namely, 
economic growth rates as such are far from being the most important 
indicator of national economic development. The qualitative aspect is 
far more important. It is not without reason that the notion of 
quality of growth, quality of socio-economic development, which 
earlier became current in scientific research, is so broadly used today. 
A major indicator of such quality is the content of growth and its 
sources. 

The fotthcoming period is to be different because development is 
to be accelerated against the background of a slowdown of the 


growth of the production resources. This tendency has been 
especially manifest over the recent ten years. During the 9th 
Five-Year Plan period (1971-1975) fixed assets increased by 53 per 
cent, capital investments by 42 per cent, the output of fuels and raw 
materials by 25 per cent, and the number of people employed in 
material production by six per cent. Beginning with the 10th 
Five-Year Plan period those indicators began reducing. As far as the 
number of people employed in the production sphere is concerned, 
in long-term perspective its absolute reduction is to be expected 
because the workforce will be redistributed among the branches in 
such a way that the share of services will substantially increase. As of 
1987, all of production increment will have to come from increased 
labour productivity. What is more, in the 1990s it will have to rise 
faster than the volume of production, making up for an inevitable 
reduction in employment. 

The natural way to increase labour productivity is to raise its 
equipment-labour ratio. The problem is that not only the increment 
of the employed but also the amount of new investment are reduced. 
The latter, as has been,.'noted above, was 42 per cent in the 9th 
Five-Year Plan period, 28 per cent in the 10th and 17 per cent in the 
11th Five-Year Plan periods. This reduced growth was due to a 
general slowdown in the growth of social product and a lesser share 
of accumulation in the national income, which we deliberately 
resorted to since the early 1970s to augment the consumption fund. 

The lower increase in investments figured prominently in the 
reduced increment in the productive assets, which was 42 per cent in 
the 10th and 37 per cent in the 11th Five-Year Plan periods. It is 
going to decline further to 30 per cent if we succeed in slashing the 
volume of unfinished production. True, a somewhat higher invest¬ 
ment growth rate is stated for future five year plans (for example, a 
planned 25 per cent in 1986-1990). In this respect, the 12th 
Five-Year Plan period is particularly hard, for in those years a major 
shift will have to be effected in increasing housing and social 
construction, developing the production infrastructure, and begin¬ 
ning intensive renovation and restructuring of fixed assets. Fast 
development of several new industries predetermines a rather large 
investment programme. 

On the whole, in the coming three five-year plans the main 
production assets and the national income are to double. Let us 
recall, in the preceding 15 years the main productive assets tripled 
while the national income increased by a factor of 1.8. 

This means that plans are afoot to overcome the steady 
downward tendency in the output-capital ratio, which in the last 
three five-year plan periods dropped by some 14 per cent per 
period. In the I2th Five-Year Plan period this downgrade is to be 
slowed three-fold, in the 13th Five-Year Plan period the output- 
capital ratio will be stabilised, and in the 14th Five-Year Plan period^ 
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somewhat increased so that in the fifteen years» as a whole, it will 
prove stable. 

The greatest fall is in fuel and raw materials production. }Vhile 
annually extracting 5 billion tons of minerals, induding some 
2.3 billion tons of fuel (in fuel equivalent terms), the best deposits are 
being rapidly depleted and geological and mining conditions are 
steadily deteriorating. Fuel and raw material centres have to be 
moved northwards and eastwards. The result is rising cost of per unit 
of production increase in the fuel and raw material complex. 

In its present shape, the mining industry is shackling the national 
economy. As much as a quarter of all investments in production, and 
the percentage is steadily rising, has to be funnelled into it. The chief 
objective of the energy programme, i.e. stabilisation of the level of 
investment in the fuel and raw material complex, has yet to be 
reached. There is but one alternative, namely to save resources. 
Today, unit investments in saving fuel are two to 2.5 times^ lower 
than in extraction. This is certainly nothing new. Even in the 11th 
Five-Year Plan period, about one-half of the additional fuel and 
raw-material requirements was supplied through more rigid rates of 
consumption. In the 12th Five-Year Plan period, this will cover 
two-thirds of additional requirements and in the future, according to 
the Guidelines for the Economic and Social Development of the 
USSR, the figure will go up to 75-80 per cent.‘ There are huge 
reserves in this respect. Up till now we have been far more wasteful 
per unit of the end product than the United States, using twice the 
metal, 1.5 times more of other raw materials and 1.4 times more 
fuel. And the USA is no leader for efficient use of its natural 
resources, lagging far behind Western Europe and Japan. 

It’s a real temptation for an economist to try and apply one 
indicator to all resources used, i.e. natural resources, labour and 
productive assets, and to observe its dynamics. This can be done 
because all resources are materialised or direct (manpower) labour. 
We could use the method of calculating present costs, with the 
volume of investment multiplied by the rate of effectiveness. 

Taking that integral indicator, the total increase in resources 
amounts to 21 per cent in the 9th Five-Year Plan period, 13 per cent 
in the 10th, 9 per cent in the 11th, 7 per cent in the 12th, and about 
6 per cent both in the 13th and 14th Five-Year Plan periods. 
National income used for consumption and accumulation went up in 
the 10th and 11th Five-Year Plan periods by 21 and 16.5 per cent, 
respectively, and will increase by 22 per cent in the 12th and by an 
average 28 per cent in the 13th and 14th Five-Year Plan periods. A 
comparison of data related to the increment of resources and to the 
growth of national income would easily produce an integral indicator 
of the increase in effectiveness for all types of resources;* as a whole. 
Over the last three five-year plan periods, it was quite stable at 6 to 7 
per cent. 
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But the substance of that ratio and the factor proporticm 
changed. In the 10th Five-Year Plan period, increased efficiency was 
due merely to more economical use of direct labour and a reduced 
labour-intensity of products, but was applied mostly to offset the 
overspending of embodied labour, i.e. a cutback in the yield and 
effectiveness of capital investments. There was practically no change 
in fuel and raw-material efficiency, extraction of resources and the 
end product rose at the same pace. 

From 1976 to 1980, labour productivity slowed down while saving 
fuel and raw materials produced an additional effect, with the end 
product growing faster than the output of mining industries. Again 
most of that effect was quashed by the overuse of past labour, i.e. a 
lower yield and effectiveness of capital investments. In the 11th 
Five-Year Plan period, the same picture was repeated. True, the 
effectiveness of investment remained more or less at the same level 
or, in any case, dropped insignificandy but the yield of investments 
continued to plunge, offsetting the effect obtained. 

It is easy to see that the correlation between extensive and 
intensive growth factors^was as follows: in the 9th Five-Year Plan 
period three-fourths of growth were due to extensive factors and 
one-fourth to intensive factors, in the 10th Five-Year Plan period 
two-thirds and one-third, and in the 11th, three-fifths and two-fifths, 
respectively. In short, we have advanced up to now mostly along 
extensive lines although the ratio has changed towards intensive 
factors. 

If we are to achieve the targets oudined in the documents of the 
27th CPSU Congress, we need a sort of “double” leap in the rise of 
effectiveness, that would compensate for the continued downgrade in 
natural resources and speed up growth. 

It follows from the above that the increment in the integ^ 
indicator of effectiveness in the 12th Five-Year Plan period will have 
to be 14 per cent (with a 22-per cent increase in the national income 
and a more 7-per cent rise in resources) as against 6 to 7 per cent in 
each of the past three five-year plan periods, and up to 20 per cent 
in each of the 13th and 14th Five-Year Plan periods (28 and 6 per 
cent, resp>ectively). 

Other meth^s of computation would certainly produce some¬ 
what different specific figures but the dynamics would probably be 
the same. 

What leverage can the state wield to reverse the negative 
tendencies and achieve a drastic rise in the efficiency of social 
production? 

First and foremost, there are immense untapped reserves in 
institutional and economic factors. Improved work organiMtion, 
stricter discipline, higher skills and a stronger interest can all bring 
about better performance, higher quality, more savings, more 
effective uses of technology, etc. These possibilities-are all the more 
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appealing because they can be put to use forthwith and without 
major investments at the initial stage. 

It stands to reason that a higher level of technology and hardware 
entails an enhanced role for the institutional and social factors of 
production, a more urgent need for man’s development as the 
subject of labour, and more substantial investments in this sphere. It 
is not without reason that the so-called residual principle of 
appropriations for developing these spheres was sharply criticised at 
the 27th CPSU Congress. Starting with the 12th Five-Year Plan 
period, the share of investment in education and in the social and 
cultural field will keep on rising. 

Initially, however, the social and institutional factors can be put to 
use without major additional outlays, for it would be more than 
enough to make good use of available funds. On the other hand, at 
the current level of technology the potentialities of thbse factors are 
limited. Thus, scientific and technical progress is the main, strategic 
lever of acceleration and higher efficiency. 

Scientific and technical progress is a very complex phenomenon 
which apparently includes two distinct processes, namely the evolutio¬ 
nary improvement of presently available technology and hardware 
and the revolutionary transition to fundamentally new technologies 
and new generations of equipment. 

For example, a blast furnace can be expanded profitably. But this 
would not remove the main faults of the blast furnace process, i.e. 
one-fourth of iron ore mined is lost during concentration; there is a 
need for extremely costly and scarce types of coking coal which are 
usually found lying in the worst possible conditions; they have to be 
turned into coke, etc. All these efforts yield merely an intermediate 
product, i.e. pig iron, which has yet to be melted down to produce 
steel. 

There is, however, a direct reduction process technology, and the 
USSR had already worked out several versions thereof, one of which 
has already been put into practice. This technology permits the use 
of undressed and even noncomminuted ore and plain bituminous 
coal. There are other technologies making it possible to reduce metal 
from undressed low-quality ores and to find proper uses for what is 
now regarded as harmful impurities such as phosphorus and 
sulphur. 

It is not easy, however, to introduce such technologies. It is 
necessary to start mass-production and dissemination of new equip¬ 
ment, which requires a huge capital investment, and, what’s most 
important, time. This is why the evolutionary aspect has thus far 
prevailed in scientific and technical progress. 

A typical example is shifting the Gorky Automobile Plant from its 
present base vehicle with a low-power inefficient gasoline engine to a 
new diesel model with a much lower specific rate of cheaper fuel 
consumption, higher power and a longer service life. 
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.. The effect of the restructuring has been estimated to be most 
substantial, with the investments paying back in three years from the 
first phase of the new production. But commissioning it requires a 
new plant to turn out diesel engines and the retooling of several 
others. Big initial investments are needed which pay back quickly, 
albeit not immediately but at a mounting rate, and during the first 
few years of operation the effect is not likely to be very high. Time is 
needed not only to manufacture new automobiles but also to replace 
the old models. 

The upshot is that the enormous investments made in the radical 
overhauling of production during the 12th Five-Year Plan period will 
begin having a major effect only in the 13th and 14th Five-Year Plan 
periods. This is why the highest rate of economic growth due to a 
substantially faster increase in labour productivity and other efficien¬ 
cy indicators has been projected for the 1990s. 

In this context, the investment policy of the current 12th 
Five-Year Plan period acquires a decisive significance. It figures most 
prominently in furthering investment engineering, that is those 
industries which turn out production equipment. Their work forms 
the basis for technical prrogress of the national economy. 

There has been a 24-per cent rise in investments in these 
industries in the 11th Five-Year Plan period, and in the 12th 
Five-Year Plan period they are to go up by 80 per cent. A major 
problem facing machine-building is how to make the best use of 
those huge allocations, since there is a need for advanced projects, a 
construction base, and so on. Measures are now under way to 
eliminate the existing gap in this regard. 

The projected investments will make it possible by 1990 to replace 
about 40 per cent of all equipment now in use in machine-building 
and to switch over to new products, the rate of renewal of the 
machinery produced is to go up from 3.1 per cent in 1985 and 4 per 
cent in 1986 to 13 per cent in 1990 while the new output should 
have better productivity and reliability indicators (an increase by a 
factor of 1.5-2) and should be less metal-intensive by 12 to 18 per 
cent. The series production of the new-generation technologies will 
facilitate a radical overhaul of other industries and an eventually 
more efficient use of resources. 

The switch-over to the new generations of technology raises the 
question of whether there are any laws governing the revolutionising 
of technologies. The most important law seems to be the need to 
introduce not some individual kinds of new machinery but rather. 
fundamentally new integrated technological systems embracing the 
entire process of production with all its auxiliary and service 
operations. There are numerous examples of the best technolo^cal 
innovations yielding a minor effect, unless they cover the entire 
production process. 



Let us take a sci-fi situation where a mine manager, due to some 
innovation, is able, by pushing a button in his office, to mine as much 
coal as necessary from a seam without any additional cost. What 
would be the changes brought about by that innovation io the 
performance of the coal industry as a whole? There would be minor 
changes, indeed, with an approximate 25-per cent rise in labour 
productivity, a 7-per cent decline in unit costs, and no increase in the 
overall volume of production. The reason is that it is restricted now 
not by the production of coal from the seam, but by the face driving 
as such, since underground works still have to be done in many cases 
manually, i.e. blasting, haulage, drilling.... Besides, it is possible to 
mine only as much coal as the cars can carry. Each cubic metre of 
coal produced leads to additional gas emission. Hence, a need for 
more ventilation, the capacity of the present ventilation systems 
substantially curtails coal extraction, etc. 

This science fiction can be dispensed with. In Gomaya Shoriya, 
scientists have designed and even introduced an iron ore extraction 
technology that increases ten-fold labour efficiency at the face. Yet, 
the mine’s overall performance has changed much less substantially, 
with the productivity in related branches remaining at the same level. 

The greatest effect at the foremost mines has been achieved not 
through the introduction of certain, no matter how well advanced, 
innovations but through an integrated restructuring, even though on 
the basis of the available technologies. Harmonised, synchronised 
across-the-board efforts to restructure the entire process of produc¬ 
tion have led to a two- or three-fold rise in labour productivity. 

When applied to agriculture, an integrated technological system 
should be treated in a broader sense, encompassing as it does literally 
everything. Take Moldavia, for example. The tomato-growing system 
now in use in the republic (the end product is tomato paste, juice, 
etc.) embraces not only the farming technology but also the 
high-grade seed fund, fertilizers, herbicides, pesticides, and proces¬ 
sing plant. 

A law of the scientific and technological revolution, apparently, is 
the development and application of precisely such systems. Every one 
of them has clearly defined and rigidly programmed parametres, 
definite productivity, a definite level of quality, and definite 
requirements with regard to raw materials. Unlike certain kinds of 
equipment or machinery, the parametres of such a system are 
direcdy related to efficiency indicators. 

Any attempts, for example, to evaluate the effect of a new tractor 
would result in assessing a merely conditional effect. Everything 
depends upon what specific operations it would carry out, what 
technologies it would be linked to, and what mounted implements it 
would have. The same is true of most of other production-purpose 
hardware. Only an integrated technological system possesses an 
objective, real rather than conditional economic effect. 
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Such an approach makes it possible to improve vastly the 
planning and control of technical progress in production. Within 
each and every branch, it is possible to single out relatively dosed 
and integrated productive systems, to evaluate their parametres, to 
formulate requirements of potential replacement systems, and to set 
about designing systems with the required parametres. 

For instance, all the mines now operating in the USSR can be 
conditionally subdivided into several technological groups, namely 
those with a gendy dipping medium>thickness seam, with a low-yield 
seam, with a pitch-dipping seam, and so on. Several competitive 
technological systems with stricdy fixed parametres can be found for 
each of the groups.- In opening new or modernising old mines 
according to certain patterns, it is possible clearly to establish, and 
prescribe, an increment in effectiveness. 

In this case, however, the very object of planning scientific and 
technical progress should change, with the integrated technological 
complex becoming such an object. As regards agriculture, for 
example, this implies a particular intensive technology of crop 
cultivation with all its parametres, i.e. definite tractors, precision 
drills, seeds, fertilizers, herbicides, and harvesting machinery. A plan 
should provide for developing and disseminating a new level of 
technology. The effect would then be determined on a “count-up” 
basis. 

Another substantive problem is a need for specialised bodies that 
would introduce such technological systems. There are no such 
entities in most of the industries. As regards information about new 
technologies and new national and foreign literature on the subject, 
this is a task for scientific and technological information organisa¬ 
tions. As to obtaining essential components, this is a job for the 
consumer himself, who has to buy everything he needs in various 
places. But even one missing technological link would almost cancel 
the effect of all the rest. This is the reason why we urgendy need 
research and production associations (RPAs) which would be responsi¬ 
ble, from the outset till the very end, for designing, developing and 
introducing the whole technological system. There are already 
prototypes of such associations, for instance Kriogenmash. But most 
branches of the national economy have no similar organisations, and 
the user is provided with separate, isolated types of equipment rather 
than integrated technology. 

The system of research and production associadons could make 
room for introducing organisations along the lines of engineering 
firms widespread in the West. The efforts by individual inventors or 
small groups, which oftendmes yield substantial result, are effecdve 
only if the inventor is not left “all by himself” with the national 
economy. Specialised agencies should be ready and able to shoulder 
the task of putdng invendons into effect. If the RPAs are interested 
in securing effecdve work, they would also be ready to assume the 



job of exploring “somebody else’s" ideas. For it would be much 
easier to assess the effect of RPA activity than the performance of 
today’s research institutes and design offices where it is necessafy to 
analyse a conditional effect on many different subjects and develop¬ 
ment projects. 

For example, Kuzbass boasts today of a huge institute with a 
1,000-man staff, that has neither a design office, nor a production 
base of its own and concurrently works on some 200 subjects. How 
can one assess whether its performance is good or bad? 

Judging by the reports from the mines, the institute works quite 
well. Its results seem to be put into practice, rendering an economic 
effect. Yet, labour efficiency in Kuzbass has of late shown practically 
no growth and the unit cost of coal has been going up. 

If a development organisation, a design bureau or production 
enterprises were assigned to the institute and the latter would 
commission a modernised mine on the “turn-key” basis, the results 
of its work could be evident through the mine’s performance. If, at 
that, the institute were not a monopolist and the user could have a 
choice of several design projects sponsored by different RPAs, this 
would certainly guarantee a good level of work. 

Hence, the need to effect an in-depth integration of applied 
science, designing and engineering, and production. Integrated RPAs 
and major production associations with scientific and technological 
centres constitute effective forms of such integration. 

At this point, we have to take up economic mechanism problems 
in their relation to questions of scientific and technical progress. 

It stands to reason that the transition to large-scale introduction 
of integrated technologies and a search for new organisational forms 
thereof do not constitute an alternative to restructuring the economic 
mechanism. On the contrary, its restructuring is a sine qua non for 
translating such an approach into reality. 

To promote scientific and technical progress in its revolutionary 
forms, the economic mechanism must meet certain general require¬ 
ments. The main one is to subordinate production to social needs 
and the producer to the interests of the consumer. In this case, the 
producer would adjust to the consumer’s specific peculiarities and 
demands. When there are shortages and the consumer is willing to 
take everything he is offered, substantial technical progress is hardly 
a thing to count on. 

Specific ways of the required restructuring have been outlined by 
the June 1987 Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee. 
What is needed first and foremost is to restructure the planning 
system and largely to move over to drawing up plans according to 
the users’ orders. ^ 

Shortages that make the consumer take whatever he is offered is 
largely due to the system of centralised distribution of the productive 
resources. A major issue now is, therefore, that of shifting over to 



wholesale trade and commercial horizontal ties between enterprises 
and associations. This can be done only provided a radical 
reorganisation would be effected in the price system and in the 
financial and crediting mechanism—the task we have to accomplish 
within the current five-year plan period. 

There would certainly be a need for all sorts of competitive 
systems enabling the consumer to choose a supplier, a contest of 
projects and proposals, etc. 

I wish to dwell on one basic question, i.e. assessing the results of 
labour, both living and materialised, which needs new prices. The 
current prices for natural resources decrease the cost-effectiveness of 
many technical measures making it possible to increase production or 
to economise on raw material and fuel extraction. They correspond 
neither to world prices nor to the real national economic effective¬ 
ness of the given natural resources. Their projected increase would 
enable us to rectify the situation that has evolved here. 

On the other hand, it will be necessary to sharply differentiate the 
prices for manufactured products and, primarily, for various kinds of 
machinery depending on their quality and efficiency. What is more 
effective for the national economy should also be more profitable. 

Implementation of scientific and technological measures depends 
on whether production associations and enterprises possess sufficient 
sources of self-financing, primarily for establishing production, 
science and technology development funds. To this end, a decision 
has been taken to spread, as of 1987, the self-financing practice of 
the Volzhsky Auto Works and the Sumy RPA to the associations and 
enterprises within the jurisdiction of five ministries as well as tp some 
40 associations in several other industries. Starting from 1988, about 
two-thirds of the industry will operate on the basis of full 
cost-accounting and self-financing. 

There should also be a direct relationship between labour 
efficiency, introduction of new technology, and earnings of a given 
collective. This could be done either by establishing wages and 
material incentive funds according to the economic norms and 
depending on economic performance, or by spreading the collective 
contract principle to the remuneration of labour of all workers at a 
given enterprise. In this case they would be much more interested in 
high quality, which would ensure good marketing opportunities and 
sufficiently advantageous prices.. All this would certainly make sense 
only if the supplier is truly “tied in” with the consumer’s interests 
and has real self-financing possibilities, with the prices motivating 
quality and the scientific and technological level of products. 

It is evident that in such conditions technical modernisation would 
not be an end in itself for an enterprise; it would incur respective 
costs only when new technologies would actually guarantee better 
quality, a higher scientific and technological level and greater 
effectiveness of production. 



The upshot is that improving the economic mechanism is not a 
single measure or even a series of measures but an integrated system 
of interrelated measures. The decisions taken by the June Plenary 
Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee and by the session df the 
USSR Supreme Soviet to overhaul national economic management 
create the necessary institutional, economic and social conditions for 
speeding up scientific and technical progress in our country. 

NOTE 

I Draft. Guidelines for the Economic and Socud Development of the USSR for 1986-1990 and 
for the Period Ending in 2000, Moscow, 1985, p. 16. 
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Civilisation in the last third of the 20th century is facing an 
increasingly portentous new array of contradictions in global 
development which Marx and Lenin described in general terms but 
which became manifest specifically only much later, namely in the 
1960s and 1970s. These are contradictions that can be termed as 
conflicts between imperialism and all of humanity, contradictions 
forming the cornerstone of what are commonly known as the global 
problems of our day. These include, primarily, the menace of 
nuclear war which puts the very existence of civilisation in peril. 
Then come problems such as overcoming economic backwardness 
and abolishing hunger and poverty, especially in the developing 
countries. The third group of problems concerns the man-nature 
relationship. Underlying the actual dialectics of present-day world 
development is the historically shaped antagonism between the two 
systems, combined with a mounting tendency towards the inter¬ 
dependence of nations. “Through the struggle of opposites there is 
taking shape a controversial but interdependent, and in many ways 
integral, world.... The last few decades of the 20th century 
confronted the nadons of the world with difficult and acute 
problems. The need for solving the most vital global problems should 
prompt them to jdint action, to triggering the tendency towards the 
self-preservation of humanity.’’^ 

Global problems have a strong impact on many aspects of life 
today (socio-economic, polidcal, ethno-cultural and geographic). They 
put many philosophical issues in a new perspective, the most crucial 
being that of the future of all of mankind. 



Global problems are being addressed not only by philosophers 
and evangelists but also by public figures not given to moralising and 
by scientists who see the danger in uncontrolled utilisation of results 
of their work. There is a growing worldwide awareness df the 
importance of and need for new approaches to their solution. This 
concerns the whole system of global problems inasmuch as they touch 
on the interests of all of mankind, and the international community 
must pool efforts to resolve them. 

All the problems referred to as global in one way or another 
influence the future of civilisation and oftentimes in an immediate 
way; there is no hope that the threat will diminish by itself and the 
solution of these problems allows of no delay. That is why thinkers of 
various schools are seeking new ways and methods of solving these 
problems, with the future in mind. This is done from different, often 
opposite ideological and political platforms, and it is,not fortuitous 
that these problems have become the arena of bitter ideological and 
philosophical struggle. 
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Global problems are born of social development, first and 
foremost, of the growth of material production, and are the outcome 
of the scientific and technological revolution. But the STR by itself 
does not lead automatically to the depletion of natural resources, 
environmental pollution, hunger and increasing social inequality. The 
negative consequences of the advance of productive forces are 
unequivocally related to the nature of the social system. 

This fundamental thesis underlies the Marxist-Leninist concept of 
today’s global problems. 

The theory of social development, whose foundations were laid by 
the classics of Marxism, helps see that imperialism is the main 
obstacle to solving global problems. While intensifying earlier 
problems, it packs global problems together on a catastrophic scale, 
endangering the very existence of civilisation. 

Today not only internal development processes in any given 
capitalist country, but also global developments in general, point to a 
vital need for social reform in order to resolve in a revolutionary way 
the conflicts caused by capitalism. To quote Marx, only by following 
the path of revolutionary change can mankind arrive at a genuine 
resolution of the conflict between man and nature and between man 
and man... between the individual and the species”.^ The forms of 
social change have always been infinite in their variety. None of 
them, however, can be raised to an absolute, nor be made a fetish, 
because it is a question of drastic social changes on a global scale. 

According to Marx, changes of this kind do not^ happen by 
themselves, or on someone’s order but are spawned by the course of 
social development itself, with the changes usually taking place within 



a national rather than international framework. Therefore, the 
problems need to be solved in the context of comprehensive peaceful 
cooperation. 

Referring to the system of global problems, today’s followers of 
Marx are guided by his methodology, combining its scientific, social 
and humanitarian aspects and focussing on man and his future as the 
central problem in the system. “As we see it, the main trend of 
struggle in contemporary conditions,” stresses the Political Report of 
the CPSU CC to the 27th Party Congress, “consists in creating 
worthy, truly human material and spiritual conditions of life for all 
nations, ensuring that our planet be habitable, and in cultivating a 
caring attitude towards its riches, especially to man himself—the 
greatest treasure—and all his potentials. And here we invite the 
capitalist system to compete with us under the conditions of a 
durable peace.”* 

In tf>day’s technologically-oriented civilisation there is a certain 
tragic paradox: the deadly menace of self-destruction hangs over 
man and at any minute he may vanish from the face of the earth. On 
the other hand, it was r^an himself who, guided by his intelligence, 
created this unnatural situation, and is now ever more aware of the 
need for this intelligence to be matched by humanism to produce 
wisdom. Today there is no single ideological or political trend that 
does not, in one form or another, refer to humanism. As a result, it 
is interpreted very broadly and oftentimes contradictorily. For this 
reason, it is extremely important to establish the meaning of 
humanism in each case and to define the relation between words and 
deeds. In this respect Marxism, while offering a clear, scientifically 
based conceptualisation, proceeds from the unity of words and deeds, 
of theory and practice. The humanistic essence of Marxism is 
integrally related to its scientific and revolutionary-practical aspects. 
It is Marxism that promoted true humanism which provides a 
philosophical foundation for humanity’s technological and cultural 
advance and for resolving global problems. 

The opponents of Marxism and bourgeois-reformist “Marxolog- 
ists” have always tried to represent it as an “economic teaching” 
devoid of philosophic rationale, or to make it clash with its immanent 
revolutionary-practical substance (especially when dealing with Marx¬ 
ism’s Leninist stage), or to present Marx all of a sudden as a 
“utopian prophet” who addressed man and humanism in his earlier 
works and then allegedly betrayed himself and evolved a teaching 
from which man disappeared giving way to economic determinism 
and an extreme exaggeration of the role of the socium. All this is 
a gross distortion of Marxism as an integral system. 

On the theoretical plane, Marxism as real humanism appears as a 
science of liberation and development of man and humanity in 
general. This teaching, which Lenin and his followers elaborated on 
creatively, in new conditions, now represents a single Marxist-Leninist 
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science putting humanism on a real historical foundation and making 
it really work. This explains its intellectual and emotional appeal to 
progressively-minded people, all genuine humanists, who ar^ ex¬ 
tremely concerned about the threats and alternatives facing humanity 
today. As a science of man’s liberation and development, i.e. 
embodied humanism, Marxism sees all other aspects of society’s life 
as a means of achieving that objective. 

To this Marx geared all his scientific pursuits and revolutionary 
activities. The task he set himself already in his young manhood, of 
arriving at a ''categorical imperative to overihroua all relations in which 
man is a debased, enslaved, forsaken, despicable being”,^ was tackled 
scientifically and practically through seeking ways and means of 
human liberation and development. His treatises on political 
economy and socio-political issues and his fundamental work Capital 
furthered the attainment of that objective. Marx’s Capital revealed 
the secrets of capitalist production and proved the natural-historical 
need for a transition to communism as a genuinely humane society 
making possible free and allround development. 

Numerous attempts are made today to prove that some new 
forms of humanism, taking particular account of the global 
approaches to man’s activities and future, are allegedly needed in 
new circumstances. They are seen as resulting from the scientific and 
technological revolution and the emergence and sharpening of global 
problems when the course of world events and production growth 
make new demands on man, his activities, consciousness and 
self-awareness, his will and morals, while the threat of a global 
nuclear war endangers the very existence of the human race. It is 
also alleged that Marxism-Leninism is “hopelessly outdated’’ in this 
respect and should be discarded or reformed in accordance with the 
ideals of “humane socialism”. Moreover, many bourgeois theoreti¬ 
cians in the fields of philosophy, sociology and political economy 
merely tailor Marxist ideas to fit their liking. Perhaps, today it is 
especially true of Marxism’s interpretation as real humanism or a 
science of man’s liberation and development. The term “science” 
should be emphasised here because in the history of social thought 
Marxism was the first teaching to renounce an abstract, non-historical 
and supra-class approach to man’s problems and questions of 
humanism. It put these on a solid foundation by linking the 
implementation of the ideals of human liberation to a genuinely 
scientific theory of social development, to the revolutionary struggle 
of the proletariat and struggle for communism. This theory, 
propounded in works by Marx and Engels and elaborated upon by 
Lenin, and backed up by the experience gained by the world 
Communist movement at large, has been embodied today in the 
achievements of real socialism. As the Political Report oPthe CPSU 
Central Committee to the 27th Party Congress stressed, “the 
Communists have always been aware of the intrinsic complexity and 



contradictoriness of the paths of social progp-ess. But at the centre of 
these processes—and this is the chief distinction of the communist 
world outlook—there unfailingly stands man, his interests and cares. 
Human life, the possibilities for its comprehensive development, as 
Lenin stressed, is of the greatest value; the interests of social 
development rank above all else. This is what guides the CPSU in its 
practical activity”.® 

The communist perspective revealed by Marxism was seen from 
the very outset as the overcoming of the individual’s alienation and 
incompleteness, as an attempt at achieving the unity of the common, 
the particular, and the singular, the social and the individual in man, 
and as the formation of an allround and harmoniously developed 
individual. Tlie humanistic message of this perspective, according to 
Marx and Engels, consists in that man and society put under their 
control “the conditions of the free development and movement of 
individuals, ... conditions which were previously abandoned to chance 
and had won an indepiendent existence over against the separate 
individuals...”.® Marx pointed out that different social functions 
performed by an individcfal “are but so many modes of giving free 
scope to his own natural and acquired powers”.’ Moreover, “/t«t as 
society itself produces man as man, so is society produced by him”.® 
And, finally, to quote Lenin, ”... all history is made up of the actions 
of individuals, who are undoubtedly active figures”.® 

Under socialism and communism, the development of the individu¬ 
al is to be achieved by all, and not by elite. Following the triumph of 
the Great October Revolution of 1917, for the first time ever in 
history the workman, his interests and needs became the focal pomt 
of state policy, the Soviet state led by the Communist Party. 

Nonetheless, even the most stupendous achievements cannot and 
should not overshadow the actual conflicts in the process of creating 
genuinely humane conditions of life, to say nothing of our mistakes 
and omissions in an endeavour of such import. 

* « * 

In accordance with the principles of Marxism-Leninism proven 
true by the practice of building socialism, the objective of social 
development, namely, the allround development of the individual, 
conveys the essence and meaning of socialism. It is an objectively 
built-in feature of the new social system. However, at one time when 
subjectivist, authorimrian assessments and judgements became un¬ 
equivocal truths, in theory there became current a technocratic vision 
of man as a cog, supplementary to the social system. What is even 
more to the point, such notions were identified with the essential 
features of socialism. In this way both theory and practice were 
relieved of the task of ensuring man’s development as a factor and 
an objective of social progress, i.e. the task of gearing the entire 
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national economic mechanism and resources to reaching that 
objective. This weakened the impact of socialist ideals and created a 
gap between ideological and educational work and real interests and 
requirements. Those scholars who at the time studied man’s 
problems, interests and needs and the man-nature interaction in 
conditions of the scientific and technological revolution were given 
no support. As a result, the social thrust of economic development 
was obviously weakened, as was noted at the 27th Congress of the 
CPSU. Our society was successful in solving employment problems, 
having secured for all citizens social guarantees of a fundamental 
nature, but it failed to take full advantage of its strong points as 
regards man’s development and making the utmost of his abilities 
and gifts. A drop in social activity among a certain part of the 
population, lack of responsibility and consumerism were the inevita¬ 
ble outcome. 

All these negative developments were examined critically by the 
Communist Party which developed a scientifically based acceleration 
strategy whose ultimate aim is that of fundamentally refurbishing all 
aspects of our life, giving the social set-up advanced forms and taking 
maximum advantage of the humanistic nature of our system. 

The historical scale of the problem being tackled should not be 
overlooked either. We live not in a vacuum, but in a world where 
nations are closely interdependent and the two social systems are 
compared on the basis of the most stringent principles. Therefore, 
the criterion involved is the potential of each of them to create 
genuinely humane conditions of life. High technology is the means of 
taking advantage of and building up such potentials. It requires not 
only special skills and know-how but also an extremely high general 
cultural and humanitarian level. 

The process of man’s liberation and development is highly 
complex and, of necessity, science-oriented. On the other hand, 
science itself undergoes radical changes, addressing man more and 
more, or restoring its interest in him. 

Science, primarily philosophy, faces the challenge of summing up 
the results of the natural sciences, technical disciplines and the 
humanities in order to offer an integral conception of man in the 
light of the sharply increased role of the subjective factor and 
sharpening global problems, with ever new nations moving over from 
a society based on private ownership, exploitation, class antagonisms 
and wars to a society based on the principle of socialism, i.e. 
humanism, progress and peace for all. 

Today, as how often earlier, it seems the time has come for 
philosophy to forge ahead. And not only because at all times it 
focused on man, exploring his boundless world in ^an equally 
boundless world of his relationships and states, including natural, 
social and moral. Philosophy has been given another chance of 
combining science and humanistic ideals on the basis of the principle 



that man, to paraphrase the well-known dictum by Protagoras, is “the 
measure of ^1 sciences”. Philosophy, however, not merely comple¬ 
ments science in this respect; it dares to do more—to combine the 
various sciences studying man in one way or another—to form a 
single complex in order to establish (implementing Marx’s prediction) 
a single science of man. Furthermore, philosophy regards as top 
priority the need for science and art to be combined to be able to 
cognise man. It is only natural that this throws new light on the 
nature of a single science to be construed, making one wonder 
whether it would be a science in the traditional sense of the word. It 
is well to remember what Leo Tolstoy wrote in a letter to Nikolai 
Miklouho-Maclay (for details see article in this issue). Expressing his 
negative opinion of “scholastic science” he declared himself dedi¬ 
cated to serving “the science of how people should live together”. 

Hypertrophied “scholastic rationality” is today in a state of 
collapse, which also is true, more or less, of cognition of man which 
covers the ground from “pure” anthropologism to overt socio- 
biologism, with its one-sided, reductionist methodology, as two 
extremes. Man is a myst^y. It must be unravelled and if you spend 
your life unravelling it, say not you wasted your time. This 
well-known view of Dostoyevsky’s may seem eccentric or non- 
scientific, but it carries a lot of wisdom and a warning. Upon reading 
certain contemporary writers who deal with the issue of man, the 
impression can be gained that we already know the answers to the 
most important questions such as “What is man?”, and have even a 
clear idea of what he will be like in the nearest future. However, on 
reflection, we become convinced of just the opposite: we have just 
launched on the path of cognising man and have a long way to go 
before we unravel the mystery. 

If we restrict Marx’s scientific definition of man by merely 
revealing his social essence, this “condensed socium” would be a far 
call from an actual man living on this Earth, while his history would 
appear as the advance of reason in its fight against non-reason. 
However, such a rationalistic view typical of the Enlightenment was 
alien to Marx who treated history in terms of activities of thinking, 
sensitive human beings living a full life and experiencing at times 
agonising conflicts between the calls of reason and nature, between 
suppressed instincts and passions, and between the conscious and the 
subconscious. Even in his most sophisticated abstract and theoretical 
arguments (e.g. in Capital where abstraction was his main tool of 
cognition) Marx adchressed himself to a real man, the image of whom 
he saw always in his mind’s eye. 

Those who oppose Marxism never tire of repeating that it is 
“superrationalistic” in its vision of history and man. According to 
them, even though Marxism acknowledges the problem of man, it 
only views it as a sort of deduction made on die basis of general 
social premises. These allegadons ignore what Marx called “human 



nature** and disregard the distinctions between man as a personality 
and his existenoe as an individual and representative of £he human 
race. , 

Marx attached great importance to the natural biological factors 
of man*s existence and development and to his biological nature. His 
initial use of the human nature notion was later supplemented with 
the concept of combined requirements and instincts. In Capital he 
elaborated on the thesis concerning the interaction between the 
“external** and intrinsic nature of man, which leads to changes in 
both.'*’ Marx’s definition of the essence of man as a sum total of 
social relations was intrinsically related to his idea of man as a 
sensuous being whose individual peculiarities and impulses (passions, 
etc.) Marx described as his “essential forces’*. He wrote: ‘*Man is 
directly a natural being. As a natural being... he is... furnished with 
natural powers of life —he is an active natural being. These forces exist 
in him as tendencies and abilities—as impulses.”'^ 

Engels fully substantiated and elaborated upon this approach in 
his works. The historic significance of the discovery of man’s social 
essence is that it made possible a definitive rejection of one>sided 
anthropologism. The latter saw problems of man, his liberation and 
development in an absolutised, “monatomic” form and was coupled 
with an abstract-philosophical or biosocial reductionism. Marx’s 
formula linked organically this problem area to the materialist 
understanding of history and the proletariat’s class struggle and to the 
theory of revolution and the teaching of socialism and communism as 
a human society in which a person finds social forms of self- 
fulfilment appropriate to his essence. 

From the very outset, Marxism related the essence of man to 
work activities and production and if Marx’s interpretation of the 
dialectics of production and consumption is to be applied to the 
mediation and transformation of the natural-biological by the social, 
then it can be stated that “either appears to be a means for the other 
and is mediated by it, which is expressed in their mutual 
interdependence”.In this light, of particular importance today is 
Marx’s doctrine according to which objective activities of man as a 
social being are at the centre of the unity and interaction of the 
natural-biological and the social. 

According to Marx, “man appropriates his total essence in a total 
manner, that is to say, as a whole man. Each of his human relations 
to the world—seeing, hearing, tasting, feeling, thinking, being aware, 
sensing, wanting, acting, loving—...are in their objective orientation or 
in their orientation to the object, the appropriation of that object”.’’ It 
is a question of “the appropriation of the human world”.’^ This 
Marxian formula is, in my opinion, a key to understanding man’s 
individual and historical development. It also helps *tesolve the 
problem of the relationship between social and biological factors in 
his development projecting it into the future on a scientific basis. 



The Marxist approach to the problems of human studies as they 
stand today reveals that, for all the importance of direct sciendfic 
research into problems of man's life and death, perfection of his 
biological organisation, etc., we do not answer the principal 
question—what is it all for? These problems, which were traditionally 
dealt with by religion and then also by idealist philosophy, are 
emerging today in the forefront of the ideological struggle. Which is 
why Marxist philosophers have been giving them much attendon of 
late. The alliance between science and materialist philosophy is called 
upon to provide effective answers to the eternal questions of human 
existence which constitute what could be termed moral human 
philosophy or scientific, real humanism. 

For instance, take the relationship between social and biological 
factors in man’s development. How many various projects are 
devised today, e.g. those involving the need to use man’s latent 
potentialities (including psychophysiological), his genotype reserves, 
etc. Noteworthy, even seri^pus works discuss but very rarely problems 
of an ethico-humanistic nature, in particular that caution and wisdom 
are required in that area. Perhaps, if these potentialities and reserves 
of the body do exist, they were meant to remain as such? What will 
manipulations with the genotype or with the human brain lead to? 
They could cause imbalances that would eventually lead to a tragedy. 
Such manipulations are all the more dangerous since the projected 
new methods of warfare involve the use of weapons developed on 
the basis of applying such technologies as genetic engineering, etc. 

When dealing with man, exploring his potentialities, including 
psychophysiological, touching on problems involved in human 
experiments, it is necessary, according to many scientists, to create a 
new ethos to match the development level of sciences (in partic¬ 
ular, the science of man) that just begins to emerge. We may well ask: 
Do we, perhaps, explore inadequately what follows from a combination 
of social and socio-ethical factors with "pure” cognition? And does the 
latter exist in the above form? 

“The philosophers have only interpreted the world, in various 
ways; the point, however, is to change it.’’ This well-known Thesis 
11 from Theses on Feuerbach, reflecting as it does the essence of the 
new humanistic world outlook—Marxist philosophy—acquires today 
a new meaning and a new life. Philosophy today is in its prime not 
only because, by addressing man or restoring its interest in him, it 
regains its initial lofty purpose of providing spiritual support for both 
the individual and society as a whole. Fully in accordance with the 
spirit of Marxism, philosophy today becomes an active force that 
explains as well as transforms the world. Philosophic propositions 
translated into the language of polidcal soludons l^cqme principles 



which states abide by in their activities, and a foundation for 
international relations. Ideas of real humanism were embodied in the 
conclusions of the 27th CPSU Congress on the contradictory but 
interdependent and largely integral world, and in the conc^t of 
new political thinking. Our country’s appeal to all peoples and 
governments of the world to learn to think and act in a new way is 
based on the conclusions reached long ago by science, in particular 
philosophy. 

Scientists were the first to realise, not only the senselessness of 
wars in general, but also the explosive nature of the world situation 
in the latter half of the 20th century. 

On January 31, 1955, French physicist Frederick Joliot-Curie, 
member of the Communist Party, then President of the World 
Federation of Scientific Workers, addressed a letter to prominent 
British philosopher Bertrand Russell, in which he etnphasised the 
danger of the nuclear holocaust hanging over humanity and the need 
for scientists to pool efforts in a joint statement on the subject. 
According to Joliot-Curie, the statement had to be formulated and 
signed by indisputable scientific authorities, albeit with different 
philosophic leanings. Russell supported Joliot-Curie’s proposal, and 
also made it clear that persons signing the statement need not have 
the same political leanings, contrariwise, they should represent the 
opinions of the most diverse sections of society. This approach 
formed the basis of the manifesto written by Russell and signed by 
eminent scientists of both capitalist and socialist countries. Albert 
Einstein’s signature came first (he died two days later), then the 
manifesto was signed by Joliot-Curie, Max Born, Linus Pauling and 
others. 

On July 9, 1955, at a press-conference Russell announced the 
scientists’ statement (referred to subsequently as the Russell-Einstein 
Manifesto). The Manifesto marked the beginning of the now famous 
Pugwash movement for peace and disarmament. It stressed the tragic 
situation in the world following the advent of nuclear weapons: “We 
appeal, as human beings, to human beings: remember your humanity 
and forget the rest. In view of the fact that in any future world war 
nuclear weapons will certainly be employed, and that such weapons 
threaten the continued existence of mankind, we urge the Govern¬ 
ments of the world to realise, and to acknowledge publicly, that their 
purpose cannot be furthered by a world war, and we urge them, 
consequently, to find peaceful means for the settlement of all matters 
of dispute between them.” 

The scientists’ growing concern for the future of humanity and 
the world at large manifests itself in the emergence, since the 
publication of the Manifesto, of numerous anti-war, «anti-nuclear 
movements—those of physicians, environmentalists, etc. (the Pug¬ 
wash movement unites mainly physicists). 
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An ever larger number of progressively-minded scientists oppose 
the nuclear folly and militarisation of space and science. Of course, 
many Western scientists use their talents and knowledge to serve the 
military-industrial complex and cannot be bothered with moral 
dilemmas. The specific features of science today complicate the 
situation extremely since the intellectual and moral standards of 
those in the scientific orbit are disparate, problems are tackled on a 
shared basis, and the final results of research and especially possible 
technological applications are far removed from the researchers. We 
are well aware that the number of scientific workers engaged in 
research with a clearly military orientation is far greater than the 
number of “concerned” scientists, to say nothing of those who 
actively work for peace and disarmament. However, humanity’s 
hopes for a better future have always been connected with what is the 
best in man, with reason and humanism. 

It is this vanguard which maps out humanistic approaches to the 
fundamental issue of our time, that of peace, as well as to the sum 
total (or, to be more exact, system) of global problems of human 
civilisation’s present and fdture. 

The Soviet Union has put forward a programme designed to do 
away with nuclear weapons by the year 2000. It was formulated in 
the January 15, 1986 Statement by Mikhail Gorbachev, General 
Secretary of the CPSU CC. The 27th Congress of the CPSU wrote it 
clearly and definitively into its policy documents. ’ 

The global threat to humanity is opposed by a global peace 
strategy in the implementation of which all nations and states must 
participate, regardless of their geographic location, socio-economic 
system, or philosophy. 

This may usher in a new stage in the development of mankind. 
Now we are discussing not so much the increasing material and 
scientific and technological potential as, most important of all, 
mankind's ways of thinking and mentality, value orientations and 
humanistic aspirations. Why are these most important of all? Simply 
because anything else suppresses rather than liberates the main thing 
in man and mankind—his intelligence, humanism, and elementary 
sense of self-preservation. 

Let us not forget the simple and eternal truths on which the life 
of the human race is based. They are not measured in megatons of 
wicked and senseless destrucdve power, but it is they that can oppmse 
this power. It is intelligence coupled with humanism that was, at all 
times, called wisdoixt which is so indispensable in our age of 
harnessing the atom’s awesome forces (a dangerous and not always 
successful endeavour). This is perhaps that principal thing that is 
meant when discussing the urgency of new thinking and a new 
political mentality. * 

This involves concrete, scientifically based studies of the world 
situation and constructive proposals, generally comprising the global 



peace strategy. The programme offers a stage-by-stage solution ot 
nuclear disarmament problems, which means that it presupposes an 
evolution in our thinking and political mentality, and their adaptation 
to new conditions and their dynamics. The latter is largely 
determined by mounting cooperation, confidence-building on a 
world scale and educational efforts in a spirit of peace. 

The new Soviet proposals, heeding all this, focus on the need for 
international cooperation and new thinking to preserve peace and 
secure safe use of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes. TTiis means 
that the programme our country offers will itself cultivate the soil in 
which it grows, by contrasting realism based on reason and 
constructive efforts with wicked, deadly non-reason. 

The new proposals of the Soviet government are addressed to all. 
International cooperation is indispensable to preserve peace on 
Earth. The programme for doing away with nuclear weapons by the 
year 2000 is a prerequisite for solving other ever more sharpening 
global issues, including environmental. It is only in the general 
context of such problems and mankind’s present-day and future 
concerns about securing peaceful development, overcoming back¬ 
wardness, eradicating hunger and poverty, conserving nature, etc., 
that ideas are crystallised which constitute the global peace strategy, 
new thinking and new political mentality adjusted to cooperation, an 
honest dialogue of mutual interest, and joint action. 

This also applies largely to what is called environmental thinking, 
an indispensable element providing a sound basis for man’s activities 
as regards nature, including both favourable and detrimental 
technological impacts. According to economic estimates, in the last 
two decades of the 20th century national allocations for environmen¬ 
tal protection will average 3 to 5 per cent of the GNP (i.e. no less 
than 150 billion dollars) annually. 

Much is done nowadays to resolve the environmental problem 
technologically and practically. However, all efforts in this field can 
be nullified l^cause of the threat of a thermonuclear catastrophe, 
which would mean the death of every living thing on Earth. That is 
why the relationship between ecology and politics and the social 
meaning and importance of the struggle for Earth’s pure biosphere 
become increasingly obvious today. In this connection, of great 
importance is the Convention on the Ptohibition of Military or Any 
Other Hostile Use of Environmental Modification Techniques, signed 
in Geneva by representatives of 55 states, including the USSR and 
the USA. 

Global problems already weigh heavily on every aspect of man’s 
life—the material sphere, culture, philosophy and ethics. This can 
only increase drastically as time goes by. The historical^ fate of all 
humankind depends on whether we find, in the shortest possible 
time, ways and means of solving them successfully, if not fully, at 
least partially, or lessening their danger. 
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This applies likewise to scientific and technical progress, the 
alternatives of which pose many challenging problems. Today, facing 
the challenges and dilemmas of nuclear energy, we are learning to 
think and act in a new way. However, looming up ahead are new, 
even more complicated problems and dilemmas posed by high 
technology (microelectronics, informatics, robotics, biotechnology) 
and also the new benefits and dangers involved in applying genetic 
engineering to man. New technology implies a high contiguity with 
man, society and nature. There must be new thinking, acknowledg¬ 
ing the interests of the individual and society, the advance of 
cognition and the security of mankind. It is not without reason that 
attention centres today on what is called science ethics, a branch 
concerned with social-ethical regulation of the cognition process as 
regards man and life in general. 

In reply to a letter from Professor Maurice Marois, who heads the 
Life Institute, Mikhail Gorbachev stressed: “The life Institute is 
working on the subjects such as the consequences for man in the use 
of high technology, food resources and food, the environment and 
the animal world, ethicf and biomedicine, science, education, 
television and the future of humanity. These subjects evolve life itself 
and become more vital with every passing year at times posing urgent 
and burning questions. Perhaps not everyone is aware of this yet, but 
sooner or later everyone will come to feel and realise this—and 
certainly this will be no later than the beginning of the next 
millennium.” 

Readiness for large-scale cooperation and a pooling of efforts in 
using the achievements of science and technology in the interests of 
peace and human progress is an integral element of the Soviet 
Union’s foreign policy. As Mikhail Gorbachev made it clear during 
the meeting with a delegation of the Nobel Prize Winners’ Congress 
in November 1985, “we are for an essentially different way of 
speeding up progress in science and technology. We are for 
competition in technology and constructive cooperation in conditions 
of durable and just peace”.The 27th Congress of the CPSU and 
subsequent Party decisions were no less conclusive on that score. 

Obviously, such an approach adds much to the concept of 
peaceful coexistence. The New Edition of the Programme of the 
CPSU defines it as follows: “This does not merely mean the absence 
of wars. It is an international order under which good- 
neighbourliness and cooperation rather than armed force would 
prevail, and a broad,,exchange of the achievements of science and 
technology and cultural values would be carried out for the good of 
all nations.” “ 

Extensive international cooperation of scientists becomes an 
indispensable element of international life, and an important social 
prerequisite for consolidating tendencies towards mankind’s self- 
preservation. 



Two concepts form the basis of the new political thinking. One 
describes the modern world as a contradictory one split into opposed 
socio-economic systems, yet interdependent and integral. Ln this 
sense one can speak of a single world civilisation, of humanity and of 
the human race. The second concept concerns the range of priorities 
of the universal values in relation to all the other values, at a moment 
when the very existence of humanity is at stake. This does not mean 
that we abandon our ideals, our ideology and the class positions. 
Quite the contrary, we emphasise a profound dialectical relationship 
between them and the general values of humanity. 

Addressing the Moscow International Forum “For a Nuclear-Free 
World, for the Survival of Humanity”, in February 1987 Mikhail 
Gorbachev said: “It could be said that we took the hard way to 
acquire a new outlook which is being called upon to bridge the gap 
between political practice and universal moral and ethical stan¬ 
dards.... We forced ourselves to face the fact that with the stockpiling 
and sophistication of nuclear armaments, the human race is no 
longer immortal. Its immortality can be regained only if nuclear 
weapons are destroyed.... The nuclear powers must overstep their 
nuclear shadow and enter into a nuclear-free world, thus ending 
politics’ isolation from the general ethical standards of humanity.” 

A new outlook implies a new, higher level of mutual confidence. 
While adhering to its own lifestyle and way of thinking, each party 
should nevertheless build bridges of mutual understanding to meet 
half-way in order to save the globe from nuclear suicide and 
environmental degradation. This was the major topic of discussion 
for ecologists and perhaps for all those taking part in the Moscow 
Forum. But building such bridges is not an easy task. 

Because of the need for cooperation in tackling global problems, 
there is a mounting internationalisation of mankind’s life, proceeding 
in step with the internationalisation of economic and cultural 
development. In the long run, it will be the basis for the 
development of civilisation. 

In my view, those are the favourable opportunities open to 
humanity in the light of the New Soviet initiatives that are of great 
political and philosophical significance. The Soviet Union counter¬ 
poses a conception of genuinely universal, global thinking to the 
neoglobalist doctrines, being spread in the United States, which are 
actually a philosophy of global hegemonism. The Soviet conception is 
based on acknowledging the independence of all countries and 
peoples, as well as the common nature of their interests and the unity 
of the human race in face of the global thermonuclear threat and 
exacerbating global problems of today and tomorrow. 

Such a philosophy and an outlook work towards consolidating a 
new ethos of science and lead to the emergence of hew forms of 
practical and political actions aimed at strengthening the world 
potential of the forces of peace. 
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The teaching that proclaims, to quote Marx and Engels, the 
development of human natures’ richness as an end in itself, free 
development of every individual as a condition for free development 
for all and the absolute human progress, is essentially humanistic. 
And it cannot fail ultimately to gain the upper hand because it 
appeals to the reason and humaneness of rational and humane man. 
Naturally, true Marxist humanism will continue to develop and be 
enriched in the process, drawing, among other things, on global, 
universal approaches. 

New, real humanism is not only future-oriented. It is necessary 
today, in conditions of rapid scientific and technological development 
and the sharpening of global problems, as a foundation for a unified 
strategy projected into the future, and for a new ethos and a new 
type of science, serving humanistic purposes of man’s development. 
This can clearly be seen in reviewing real problems and moral 
dilemmas, arising from them, and in the way global problems of 
today and tomorrow are being tackled. The progress of sciences 
dealing with man and life, which has been increasingly fast 
all the time, poses ever new, pressing questions, especially delicate 
ones of a socio-ethical nature, which should be given the closest 
attention. 
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The Problem of Man: 
Current Aspects 


The Human. The Specifically Human 

Thmodor OIZERMAN 


According to Benjamin Franklin’s profound definition, of which 
the great significance was stressed by Karl Marx, man is an animal 
producing labour implements. The paradoxical nature of this 
definition is clear from the fact that animals do not produce tools. It 
follows that animals which produce tools are not animals. The 
paradox, however, rests not so much in the definition as in life itself. 
Man is indeed an animal and at the same time no longer an animal. 
This contradiction cannot be resolved by referring to the fact that 
man is an animal in one respect and a non-animal in another. It is all 
much more complicated than that, for both relations are highly 
essential, and underestimation of man’s biological characteristics is 
incompatible not only with natural science but also with the real 
humanist worldview, of which Marxism-Leninism is the only authen¬ 
tic, scientific form. 

Some Marxist researchers believe that it would be more correct to 
define man as a biosocial rather than social being. I don’t hold with 
this view, for man’s biological, species characteristics, however 
essential they may be, do not constitute his differentia specifica. That 
does not of course mean that the social and the biological in man are 
isolated from each other. The specific and the non-specific, inasmuch 
as the latter is essential, necessarily form a dialectical unity. That is 
particularly true of man, since the biological in man is of course 
specific in nature. The biological in man has been largely trans¬ 
formed (in its forms, if not in content) by social development. 

From this standpoint, it would be more correct to speak of the 
dialectics of identity and difference, thoroughly studiecLfor the first 
time by Hegel. Identity contains difference; difference contains 
identity. Identity and difference thus form a unity of contradictions. 
There is obviously no sense in considering whether identity or 
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difference prevails in this unity of the human and the animal (the 
biolog^ical), both identity and difference being qualitative rather than 
quantitative in nature in this case. Both differences and identities are 
significant here. Moreover, the more essential the difference, the 
more essential the identity, too. Herein lies, properly speaking, the 
largely mysterious unity of the human and the animal, the social and 
the biological, characterising man and man only. 

A reservation must be made here, though: man is an animal, but 
he is not an animal in the everyday sense of the word. In everyday 
life, the word “animal” is used, without much reason, as a derogatory 
term. In science, the word has quite a different, positive sense. “The 
study of men’s social life,” says a school textbook of biology, “is the 
subject-matter of the social sciences. Biology studies the structure and 
life activity of the human organism. A thorough study of man as an 
animal organism is of great significance for the care of public health, 
for improving living standards and the solution of many social 
problems.” ’ This emphasis on the social significance of studies in the 
biology of man appears to us to be highly appropriate. Neglect for 
the biological properties <of man may, and often does, lead to sad 
consequences difficult to conceive. 

Man occupies a definite place in the generally accepted classifica¬ 
tion of animals divided into types, classes, orders, species, etc. “In 
terms of his anatomical features,” says the same textbook, “man 
belongs to the Chordata type of animals, to the class of Mammalia 
and the order of Primates. Man therefore has all the basic features 
that characterise the Primates.”^ The Primates include various 
species of apes, some of which are called anthropoid. The special 9 nd 
essentially unique place which man occupies in the order of the 
Primates is determined by the fact that he is not an ape, not even an 
anthropoid ape. Nevertheless man’s difference from anthropoid apes, 
just as the differences between the latter, is a species difference from 
the biological standpoint which is not only justifiable but also 
correctly reflects, within certain limits, a definite fragment of reality. 
The statement of this biological fact arouses entirely justified 
indignation, for species differences are the least and the most stable 
differences between living beings reproduced from generation to 
generation. Of this nature are differences between the horse and the 
donkey, the violet and the pansy. If we remain within the framework 
of biology (it is a different matter that this aspect, despite all its 
significance, does not characterise man in a specific manner), the 
difference between^ the anthropoid orang-outang and the horse will 
appear greater than that between the orang-outang and man. In 
actual fact, however, the orang-outang is closer to the horse than to 
man, as the characteristics of both the horse and the orang-outang 
are exhausted by the ensemble of their biological characters, while 
the characteristic of man as a biological organism merely points to his 
biological difference from other animals. We may repeat as much as 
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we like that man is, of course, an animal, but that which distinguishes 
man from other Primates is not a species difference only. That 
difference is much more essential and fundamental; in a sense,*" it 
goes beyond any difference in the animal world, even the vast 
difference between the elephant and the amoeba. That means that 
the difference between man and all the other animals (considered, of 
course, in Uie entire fiiUness of its historically evolved content) breaks 
through all the biological barriers and definitenesses. There are 
’^parameters” of the human being that make it incommensurable 
with any other living beings. 

Marx calls man a species being, referring not to his biological 
definiteness but to man’s social essence, i.e. the fact that the human 
individual is a personification of humanity. The thinkers of the 
Renaissance spoke of the unity, of the essential identity of the 
microcosm and the macrocosm. In this sense, the human individual 
and mankind as a whole stand in the same relation to each other as 
the microcosm and the macrocosm. An animal belongs to a definite 
species, family, genus, etc. But it is not a species being, if we refer to 
the concept, of course, which Marx had in mind contrasting man and 
animal. Man, wrote Marx, “is not merely a natural being: he is a 
human natural being. That is to say, he is a being for himself. 
Therefore he is a species being'’ 

What is this being existing for itself? It is apparently a being that 
is capable of transforming all other beings, just as objects of external 
nature, into means of the realisation of its own nature. One of these 
means is social production, which is impossible as an activity of a 
separate, isolated individual. Another means of this type is labour—a 
specifically human activity determined by its goal. Its immediate goal 
is the production of an object, while its ultimate goal, purpose or 
calling, usually unrealised by the separate individuals, is the creation 
of man himself as a member of society. 

Through production, men change external nature, creating not 
only “human” things but also producing their own needs, thus 
changing not only external but also their own, human nature. To the 
extent to which man is capable of purposefully changing both types 
of nature he indeed exists for himself. We ignore here the 
contradictions of this process and the tendencies and forces opposing 
it, which must be considered separately. The main point here is the 
fact that man’s essence is not his species (i.e. biological) difference 
from other animals. True, the biologist who points to the differences 
between man and animal, does not usually have in mind some 
tape-worm but highly developed members of the animal world 
endowed with a psyche. Outside biology, however, even this 
approach becomes entirely inadequate, for we are then dealing with 
the problem of man’s difference from that which constitutes the 
essence of animals in general, that which is common to both the 
tape-worm and the fully anthropoid gorilla. Man differs from animal 



not only in the fact that he transcends the limitations of his species 
difference from other Primates but also the limitations of the entire 
range of the animal mode of existence. “An animal,*’ says Marx, 
“forms things in accordance with the standard and the need of the 
species to which it belongs, whilst man knows how to produce in 
accordance with the standard of every species, and knows how to 
apply everywhere the inherent standard to the object. Man therefore 
also forms things in accordance with the laws of beauty.*'^ 

Aristotle defined man as a social animal. This definition, which 
was not systematically elaborated in the pre-Marxian epoch on the 
scientific, philosophical and sociological planes, is just as contradic¬ 
tory and paradoxical as Franklin’s definition cited above. Essentially, 
an animal is not a social being. Below, an attempt will be made to 
substantiate this proposition, frequently disputed by researchers 
studying bees, ants and other animals. For the time being we shall 
merely note that any definition, as was acutely pointed out by 
Spinoza, is essentially a negation, i.e. a negation of its own inevitable 
limitations, of its abstractness and one-sidedness. It is therefore not 
surprising that some researchers, restricting themselves to a one¬ 
sided characteristic of sociality, to a description of its biological 
analogues (which is quite justified beyond the limits of the science of 
society) speak of various “social animals”, referring not only to bees 
and ants but also to gregarious animals, colonies of birds, etc. Thus 
the well-known ornithologist Niko Tinbergen insists that “a gull 
colony is noi a haphazard accumulation of gulls, but that it must be 
an intricate social structure, organised according to some sort of 
plan”.® Researchers in bees often speak of the existence oi bee 
“states”, of the division of the population of a bee-hive into “classes” 
or “castes”, of the existence of the “social” division of labour, etc. In 
the process, certain extremely significant facts are stated and 
described, but the question is, how they are explained and 
interpreted. 

The term “society” is not applied to any form whatever of 
coexistence of and interaction between separate individuals, organ¬ 
ised and differentiated in a certain manner. If we accept such an 
abstract concept of society, it will be applicable not only to certain 
kinds of animals but also to some vegetable organisms. Tbe concept 
of the social being must therefore be concretised. Not all living 
beings which, owing to their inherent natural properties, cannot exist 
in isolation, are to be called social. Sociality, in the specific and 
essential sense of this term, which we do not intend to thrust on 
zoologists and botanists, is not a natural property at all. The social in 
man is suprabiolog^cal and in this sense “supranatural”, although it is 
not devoid of biolog^l premises either. There is no a priori sociality. 
The social is not innate in man, it is formed and developed throu^^ 
communication among huihan individuals owing to which the human 
being, in the course of its individual development, including 



biological development, becomes a member of society. As for the 
animal, features inherent in it as a separate individual are a 
realisation of a hereditary programme. A gull colony, to use 
Tinbergen's example, is a specific form of the realisation* of a 
genotype. A gull “community" does not create anything new or 
significantly differing from that which is contained in the hereditary 
substance. That is why gulls, just as all other animals, are the same 
now as they were several millennia ago. 

As distinct from animals, man is a product of the interaction 
among human individuals which creates society. In other words, the 
human being, unlike any animal, is a product of society, of its history 
and culture. That is precisely why Marx says that the human essence 
is the totality of all the social relations. Can the essence of an animal 
be said to be the totality of all the biological relations? Of course not. 

We know that the human individual develops from embryonic 
plasma. (We again recur to the biological in man. It *must never be 
lost sight of.) Man’s body, as Ludwig Feuerbach correctly noted, also 
belongs to his essence. The overall trend of the ontogenesis, writes 
Henri Wallon, “is the realisation of that which the genotype, or the 
individual's embryo, potentially possesses.... The history of a living 
being is dominated by its genotype and constituted by its 
phenotype".” The point is, however, that man is not born a social 
being. A newborn baby is in this sense man “in himself", to use an 
expression of Hegel. His difference from the animal also exists “in 
itself” at first, that is to say, it can only develop into a specifically 
human social property through education and instruction, through 
the entire range of forms of inter-individual communication and 
social influences. Social being produces man as a social being. That 
implies that only the materialist conception of history provides an 
answer to the question of differences between the social and the 
biological, between man and animal. Anthropology as a natural- 
scientific study of the specificity of the human being discovers and 
studies the facts characterising this specificity. The human as a social 
phenomenon does not lie within its cognizance. From this standpoint, 
anthropology is the zoology of man, and the significance of 
anthropological research is determined by the fact that man is also an 
animal—a fact that is unavoidable but quite insufficient to under¬ 
stand man. 

The formation of the human as a process of individual 
development, possible only in society and only thanks to society, is 
also studied to some extent by natural science. In particular, it has 
been established that the difference itself between man and animal is 
not only a result of mankind’s anthropological evolution which lasted 
many thousands of years but also a consequence of the development 
of each human individual belonging from birth to s{^ies called 
Homo sapiens. “Some of the essenti^ differences between man and 
animal are accumulated gradually during man’s individual life," 
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pyrites U. R. Roitman. “Being capable of learning to speak, to read 
and to write, he acquires, in a certain symbolic environment, tools 
and resources which significantly expand the range of the things he 
knows and of actions of which he is capable.... In other words, the 
ensemble of differences between man and the higher animals, fairly 
limited at first, evolves in the course of man’s individual development 
into a system of skills and abilities significantly differing from an 
analogous system in animals which lack man’s ability to handle 
symbols.”’ Thus the term “social”, used by the biologist to 
characterise certain species of animals, merely indicates certain 
biological, species features. But man’s difference from animals (not 
only higher animals but all animals in general) is not a particular or 
species difference but a general one, manifested in everything and 
essential in all respects. The concept of the social in this sense is only 
applicable to man. 

We began with the statement that man is an animal producing 
tools and, for this very reason, no longer an animal. Further 
consideration of the question led us to the conclusion that man 
differs from animal in that he is a social being. Both of these 
substantive characteristics of man ultimately coincide. Material 
production is social production; it is realised through definite social 
relations of production which constitute its social form. The ensemble 
of production relations forms the economic structure of society. The 
emergence of production is also the development of man and the 
formation of society. All these processes form a single whole. 
Production is social production; it is consequently also production 
(and, respectively, reproduction) of society. Production is a, social 
process—the determining basis of the entire diversity of social 
processes. 

Referring to the production of tools as man’s distinctive feature, 
we must naturally avoid oversimplification. In a developed society 
with its diversity of human occupations and division of labour, not all 
individuals, of course, are engaged in the production of tools, in 
material production in general. Man’s differences from animal are 
varied. They grow deeper and more varied in the course of social 
development owing to the historical process which changes man. 
“Men can be distinguished from animals,” write Marx and Engels, 
“by consciousness, by religion or anything else you like. TTiey 
themselves begin to distinguish themselves from animals as soon as 
they begin to produce their means of subsistence, a step which is 
conditioned by their physical organisation. By producing their means 
of subsistence menr are indirecdy producing their actual material 
life.”® This definition stresses the diversity of the differences between 
man and animal, singling out at the same time the primary 
difference which constitutes the basic feature of anthropogenesis. 
The realisation of their difference from animals emerges in men as a 
result of the fact that they begpn to differ indeed from the latter 
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through their instrumental activity, which strengthens from the very 
outset their natural, biological organs. Marx and Engels point to'the 
specific features of man’s physical organisation, to the biological 
premises of the emergence of non-biological, specifically human, 
social characteristics. These premises are studied by anthropology, 
archaeology, and other sciences. V. Gordon Childe, a British 
anthropologist, states that “to the archaeologist man is the tool¬ 
making animal. Man makes tools because he has to’’.^ 

Production of even the simplest tools implies knowledge and 
skills. In other words, a tool is objectified knowledge and skills. 

Labour and production as methodical, purposefully organised, 
activities, formulation and solution of definite tasks and achievement 
of goals ideally anticipating the results of labour—these are all 
activities of a being capable of cognition and possessing reason or 
consciousness. These premises of labour are a result of its develop¬ 
ment and perfection, that is to say, originally they were a 
consequence and later became a premise. That implies that labour 
was not a conscious activity from the very outset; it came into being 
as an instinctive activity of animals building their dwellings, hunting 
other animals, and procuring food in various ways. Labour as a 
specifically human activity could not have arisen in the absence of 
prototypes of this activity in the animal world. Accordingly, here too 
the difference between man and animal contains an element of 
identity. 

Beavers today build exactly the same kind of dams as their 
ancestors a thousand years ago. Their skill or, if you wish, art, has 
remained just as immutable as all the basic species characteristics of 
beavers. There are no grounds to assume that they know or 
understand what they do. Eels which migrate from Europe to 
America along the most convenient and the shortest route across the 
ocean have no knowledge of navigation, and neither have birds of 
passage. Unlike animals, man cannot make any object without 
knowing how it is made, without some conception of its structure and 
component parts. This “defect” in man, as compared to animals 
which need no knowledge to create that which they create in 
accordance with their species definiteness, later becomes man’s 
advantage. 

In order to know how a certain thing is to be made, one must 
either have it as a model or possess some other thing that may be 
altered or refashioned in a suitable manner. This contradiction 
between knowledge and creation characterises their undeveloped 
forms that are not yet separated from each other and have not 
attained a relative independence, forms that are apparently charac¬ 
teristic of the first stages of the existence of humanity. In order to 
make a hammer, it is necessary to have some other hammer. The 
first hammer was obviously made without the use of a hUmmer and 
therefore was not yet a real hammer. The relationship between 
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knowledge and labour is the same; only humanity’s long historical 
evolution formed labour as a specifically human activity in which 
knowledge and creation are differentiated and defined in their 
relative independence from each other but at the same time merge in 
the unitary process of creation. 

Cognition is thus rooted in the very basis of human, social life. 
The growing difference between man and his highly developed and, 
in their own way, perfect animal ancestors is the source of knowledge 
and of the ability itself to know—a difference that must be seen as 
the process of the evolution of labour as a conscious, practical, 
man-forming activity which may be equally well defined both as 
man’s decisive advantage over his animal ancestors and as a sort of 
imperfection of man implying the need for perfection of labour 
activity, i.e. for negation of the negation of imperfection. In his 
substantive definiteness, man is a toiling and therefore cognising 
being, and this definition retains its fundamental significance despite 
the subsequent division of mental and physical labour, a division that 
assumed the nature of a social opposition. 

Thus cognition, just as practice with which it is connected partly 
directly, partly in a mediated fashion, characterises the whole of 
human activity, all the stages of man’s individual development. The 
question, however, is: to what extent does cognition specifically 
characterise man? Or, putting it differently, does cognition as activity 
distinguishing man from animal exist? 

In Descartes’ view, animals are automata which, unlike man, have 
no soul, they do not think or possess consciousness, however perfect 
their actions might be. Descartes introduced into science the cohcept 
of reflex, which he used in his attempt to explain the purposeful 
behaviour of “soulless" animals. Subsequent studies in the physiology 
of animals, especially in their inherent forms of behaviour, became 
the basis for the development of a theory of reflex mechanisms in 
higher nervous activity, which were discovered not only in animals 
but also in man. The theory of conditional reflexes evolved by Ivan 
Pavlov and his followers permitted a delimitation of innate behaviour 
(unconditional reflexes) from the animal’s purposive actions which 
develop on the basis of its own experience, in particular through 
training. Zoopsychology and the science of the behaviour of animals, 
or ethology, which developed on its basis, partly confirm the classical 
notion of animals’ unconscious, stereotype behaviour, and partly 
bring to light new features of their behaviour conditioned, as has 
now been proved, by the individual animal’s cognitive activity, by 
“personal" experience and training. 

In a study devoted to the behaviour of gpills, Tinbergen, whom 
we have cited above, comes to the conclusion that the main features 
of that behaviour are innate. “The most obvious thing about the 
gulls’ behaviour," he writes, “is the lack of insight into the ends 
served by their activities, and into the way their own behaviour serves 
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these ends. A rigid abnost automatic dependence cm internal and 
external conditions is revealed every time an analysis is made.*’’" 
Tinbergen criticises researchers attempting to explain animal be¬ 
haviour in terms of human behaviour. Animals are seen in this case 
as poor imitations of man trying to act in the same way as a human 
being would and naturally not succeeding. Tinbergen characterises 
this methcxlological position as naive and self-satisfied anthropcxren- 
trism ignoring the specific characteristics of animal behaviour. In the 
view of the Dutch researcher, “the learning capacity of a Herring 
Gull is excellent. Yet it is only applied in special cases and not in 
others’’.” Still, the behaviour of adult birds shows that they learn a 
great deal during their life. From this standpoint, innate behaviour is 
merely the foundation on which the diverse acquired reflexes rest. 
Some of these distinguish one bird from another, i.e. they are not 
“standard” species characteristics. “The reactions of adult birds to 
their mates—and to their chicks once they have learned to know 
them—become so selective that no other individual can release them. 
This can only mean that after this learning process they are sensitive 
to such fine details that the very slight differences between the 
birds’ own mate and other birds, and between their own chicks and 
strange chicks, are sufficient to prevent responses to strangers.”’^ 
The ability for learning, inherent in almost all animals, shows that 
their adaptation to their habitat largely takes place after birth, i.e. it 
is a result of individual development. And yet it is mostly determined 
by innate forms of behaviour. One can subscribe to Tinbergen's view, 
applicable mutatis mutandi to other animals as well, that “behaviour, 
however variable it may seem to be at first sight, is dependent on 
mechanisms in the nervous system, mechanisms with strictly limited 
functions. Here, as in so many other cases, nature has only developed 
what is necessary, and no more”.” This rigid restriction of 
knowledge to the really necessary is its biological characteristic. The 
development of “what is necessary, and no more” is a formulation 
which aptly defines the biological or biologically determined forms of 
behaviour. In man, however, even those forms that are biologically 
“predetermined", are never reduced to “what is necessary, and no 
more”. In general, man has no innate forms of behaviour, despite 
the dependence of his individual features on hereditary abilities. 
Thus erect posture is undoubtedly biologically inherent in man, just 
as- articulate speech. But if the child is not taught either of these 
forms of behaviour, he will never master his natural abilities. 

Spinoza had good reason to call man res ccgitandi. And yet he 
erred here, for cognition in the broad sense, implying above all 
elementary cognitive acts (such as the identification of objects) is not 
inherent in man alone. Some modem researchers regard elementary 
cognitive acts as unconscious reactions inherent even iq the Protozoa, 
inasmuch as they possess the ability for adapting to their environ¬ 
ment. The ability of plants for excitation is from this standpoint 
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]proto>know]eclge, if not knowledge as such. The difference between 
the varied, specialised, and to some extent even autonomous 
cognitive activity of men and these elementary acts biochemically 
established is colossal, of course. But the dialectics of identity and 
difference, of the general and the particular manifests itself here, 
too. 

The untenability of the anthropocentrist model of explaining 
animal behaviour is obvious, but just as untenaUe is the absolute, 
non-dialectical opposition of man and animal, of the social and the 
biological, since man’s cognidve activity assumes the existence of the 
central nervous system which is highly developed—at least in the 
higher animals. “We have in common with animals,” wrote Engels, 
“all activity of the understanding: induction, deduction, and hence also 
abstraction..., analysis of unknown objects (even the cracking of a nut 
is a beginning of analysis), synthesis (in animal tricks), and, as a union 
of both, experiment (in the case of new obstacles and unfamiliar 
situations). In their nature all these modes of procedure—hence all 
means of scientific investigation that ordinary logic recognises—are 
absolutely the same in ^en and the higher animals. They differ only 
in degree (of development of the method in each case).”’^ This 
conclusion, summarising the sciendfic data of Engels’ times and the 
age-long everyday life experiences of men who come in contact with 
animals, is confirmed by the latest natural-scientific research which 
enriches and concretises our understanding of the psyche and of 
animals’ cognitive actions, sweeping away at the same time some 
analogy-based concepdons of everyday consciousness. Animals differ 
in their ability to register significant and insignificant differences 
between objects and to identify these differences in a changed 
situation. Memory, quick-wittedness, and inventiveness also vary in 
animals of different species and to some extent in individuals 
belonging to one species. However, all these abilities are determined 
and limited beforehand by the basic species characteristics of a pven 
animal. 

Numerous descriptions of animals’ life show the way in which 
adult individuals teach their young everything that is necessary for 
the life of the given species. In some cases they teach the ability to 
hunt, in others, the ability to use certain features of the terrain to 
hide from dangerous enemies, and in all cases, the ability to react 
adequately to certain objects. The training of animals shows that 
their innate cognitive abilities are amenable to improvement within a 
fairly broad spectrum. The conditional-reflex character of animal 
actions does not preclude their cognitive nature. In man, too, many 
actions based on- knowledge ultimately become not merely customary 
but essentially reflexive. A driver will slow down before traffic lights 
quite automatically, although at first that action was in the nature of 
a conscious effort. 



L. Krushinsky, a researcher in ethology, believed that opposition 
between man as a being endowed with reason and animals as beings 
devoid of reason is nothing but a survival of the idealist and religious 
views of man. But how justified is the linking with idealisnf and 
religion of the conception of a radical difference between man and 
animal, a conception which emerged in an epoch when that 
difference indeed became fundamental? And is not man indeed a 
unique being? In his article “Do Animals Have Reason?” Krushinsky 
gave a basically positive answer to this question, proceeding on the 
operational definition of reason as an ensemble of definite purposive 
actions performed for the attainment of a more or less obvious goal. 
“Recognising the ability for complex abstract operations like general¬ 
isation (and extrapolation as a special case of generalisation),” wrote 
Krushinsky, “and for non-standard use of a personal skill as an 
expression of elementary intellectual activity, we mjust state the 
manifestation of this ability in bees, too.” 

In our view, based, as any philosophical view, on a theoretical 
summing up of historical development of knowledge and practice, 
the question of the ability of animals to think has not been solved yet. 
An operational definition of thinking is undoubtedly necessary for an 
objective study of animal psyche, but what such an operation ignores 
is precisely the psyche, whereas thinking (at any rate in the form in 
which it has best been studied by science—in the form of human 
thinking) assumes the existence not only of the psyche but also of 
consciousness, i.e. of the most developed form of the psychical. 
True, behaviourist psychology rejects the existence of conscious¬ 
ness in general, attempting to explain thinking merely as an 
ensemble of more or less expedient actions. This reduction of 
thinking or consciousness to behaviour only ignores the fact that 
action in man is almost always a result of previous reflection, of 
weighing motives, and of choice, and it is the existence of this 
preliminary stage, i.e. the specificity of motivation, and in particular 
the existence of various considerations and assumptions as the basis 
for action, that substantively characterises human behaviour. The 
behaviour of animals having a well-developed central nervous system 
is not reduced to reflex responses to stimuli coming from the outside. 
The point here is not just the inner stereotype of behaviour, so to 
speak, which is inherent in an animal and independent from external 
influences. That is why they respond in different ways to identical 
outside stimuli. Animals’ ability for cognition of certain objects and 
properties, and the fact that they often display in the process a highly 
developed ability for identifying various phenomena, cannot be 
explained without assuming something similar to thinking, conscious¬ 
ness, and reason. Of course, human thinking and consciousness 
imply the existence not only of the brain but also a social 
environment. However, biological thinking is a function of the brain, 
and human thinking is apparently preceded philogenetically by 
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similar forms of psychical orientation, something like proto* 
consciousness, proto-thinking, proto-reason. 

Leibnitz insisted that the feature which distinguishes man from 
animal is his ability for a priori thinking. This proposition (if we 
disregard the idealist interpretation of the a priori) apparently means 
that only highly developed, logical thinking specifically characterises 
man. 

A scientific explanation of animal “thinking” is apparendy 
possible without assuming their performing logical operations, i.e. 
drawing conclusions from generalisations and concepts. In an animal, 
the basis for “inference” is sensation or perception of some fact 
which, according to an internal (basically species-determined) 
stereotype signifies the hunted quarry, danger, or simply something 
unknown, causing suspicion, etc. 

There is no basis for the view that animals realise what they 
“know”; they hardly have the least inkling that something is 
incomprehensible to them. They simply perceive the unknown where 
it happens to be the object of perception, but this identification of an 
object is not at the sam€ time the subject’s self-identification. True, 
man also is unaware, as often as not, of what he knows, what was 
imprinted, e.g. on his memory without any cognitive effort what¬ 
soever, i.e. without any study, observation, or conscious registering. 
That is why man sometimes recalls facts of which he has no notion at 
all, as far as he can say. 

Comparison of man's cognitive activity with similar functions in 
animals clearly shows the fundamental differences between them only 
when this comparison goes beyond the framework of biologic^ 
research. In other words, this comparison assumes analysis of 
cognition of a historically developing process, and a social process at 
that, each stage of which implements the results of the activity of 
many generations. Thus as far back as thousands of years ago the 
history of mankind demonstrated clearly the fundamental difference 
between human cognition and the cognitive acdvity of animals. The 
conviction that animals have no consciousness, that they do not think 
or cognise things, a conviction to which not only idealists but also 
materialists adhered, is not so much evidence of human arrogance as 
a definite, if not quite adequate, explanation of the fact that men 
continually come to know, discover and study ever new objects, 
constantly extending the boundaries of their knowledge and achiev¬ 
ing through this obvious pracrical successes, whereas animals merely 
repeat from generation to generation their former way of life 
without revealing any noticeable ability for its improvement. The 
question naturally arises whether this rigidly restricted stock of 
knowledge, mostly determined by the animal’s species characteristics, 
is compatible with the concept of cognition, consciousness, and 
thinking. 



Cognition in the human sense of the word is reproduction of 
knowledge on an enlarged scale, the rate of this reproduction 
continually accelerating and overcoming the physiological limitations 
of the human sense organs. It is precisely for this reason that fnan’s 
cognition depends on the level of society’s development, of its 
productive forces, culture, perfection of technological research 
instruments, etc. rather than on his biological (species) definiteness. 

The parallel between production of objects and production of 
knowledge is quite justified despite the fact that in its very nature the 
latter cannot be the same continuous, planned, organised and 
standardised process as production of objects. Production of objects 
requires the production of a definite type of knowledge—applied 
knowledge. The latter is worked out through cognition of phenome- 
na which are, in the great majority of cases, outside production, 
constituting the entire object world accessible to cognition (under 
given historical conditions). It is just as significant that production of 
objects is a multidimensional alteration of natural phenomena, which 
brings them within the range of cognition, as it were. Therefore 
success of cognition, indirectly if not directly, depends on the 
production of things. We refer here not so much to scientific 
cognition as to cognition as a whole, in all its forms. As for scientific 
cognition, material production also provides research instruments for 
it. 

The development of material production assumes first of all the 
inheriting by each successive generation of men of the level of the 
productive forces attained by the previous generations. Not only the 
instruments of production but also its technology and organisation 
are handed down to each new generation as wealth that is to be 
further increased. All this, as well as the items produced, whose 
variety increases along with progress in production, constitutes not 
only the implementation of labour but also objectified human 
knowledge which is fully amenable to dereification. 

Of course, human knowledge is preserved through objectification 
not only in the objects of labour but also in the more specific form 
amenable to more or less direct assimilation, being recorded in 
language, expounded in books, and handed down to the younger 
generation. 

Thus the principal fact that makes cognition a historically 
developing, and thereby a specifically human, process is the storage, 
accumulation, and augmentation of knowledge through its reification 
and, generally, objectification. Some researchers call this process 
social inheritance, thus distinguishing it from heredity as a biological 
process. Genetic information transmitted to the descendants does 
not contain any knowledge, not even in coded form, since knowledge 
acquired by a living being in the course of its individual envelopment 
is not inherited by its descendants. Training, which occurs in an 
animal’s individual development, is assimilation of certain experiences 
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of the older generation. But the extent of this knowledge and skill 
remains invariable owing to the absence in animals of the means of 
objectification of that knowledge, not to mention the means of 
dereification of objectified knowledge. That is why not only the 
principal features of the animal’s behaviour but also the knowledge 
of objects which it acquires are merely a realisation of the genotype. 
Positive or negative deviations in the phenotype are in no way 
expressed in the later generations. The changes in the genotype 
through mutations have no bearing on the knowledge and skills 
available to the living being. Where genetic heredity is the only type 
of connection between generations, development of cognition is 
excluded. Only historical continuity as a specific social process makes 
progressive development of cognition possible. 

Since knowledge inherent in animals remains invariable, the 
development of knowledge proves a human, a specifically human 
process. An animal’s knowledge coincides with the skills acquired by 
it, this knowledge is inseparable from them, whereas human 
knowledge is substantively independent from its employment. The 
development of knowledge significantly changes its forms and 
content, extends the objective boundaries of cognition, and produces 
diversity of knowledge. Already at the dawn of civilisation, the social 
division of labour gave rise to cognition as a specialised form of 
spiritual activity qualitatively different from everyday human cogni¬ 
tion. In consequence of this, inquisitiveness, which is apparendy 
inherent in some animals, too, developed into an organic need for 
cognition, and a specialised cognition at that—mathematical, natural- 
scientific, philosophical, etc. This formed the basis for the illusioli of 
“pure knowledge’’, knowledge for the sake of knowledge, which in 
actual fact expresses merely the assertion of research activity as a 
specific form of socially useful labour. When Plato insists that “the 
unexamined life is not worth living’’,’^ he merely states, in the spirit 
of an idealist interpretation of cognition, this historical fact and a 
realisation of this fact, which is also an indisputable fact. 

Cognition became a specialised organic need; satisfying that need 
gives a special kind of pleasure—intellectual delight. This specific 
characteristic of scientific cognition, of research, was fully evident 
already under the conditions of slave-owning society, in which labour 
became a slave’s activity unworthy of free man. The antagonistic 
opposition between free men and slaves found a parellel in the 
opposition, asserted at that time, between cognition as satisfaction of 
an organic need aftid physical labour as forced and even hateful 
activity inseparable from coercion. The formation of the opposition 
between mental and manual labour is thus closely bound up with this 
basic antagonism of slave-owning society. That does not mean, of 
course, that intellectual activity was the occupation of slave-owners 
only. Most members of that exploiting class were of course devoid of 
scientific inquisitiveness. The point we want to make here is that only 



free subjects belonging to that class had the privilege of enjoying the 
exalted occupation of cognition. 

Thus mental labour, intellectual cognition, activity unconnected 
directly with the exploitation of man by man, emerges for the first 
time as alienated activity contrasting with and consciously opposed to 
productive labour. The opposition of theory and practice is thus 
produced by civilisation itself, by the emergence of private ownership 
of the means of production and by the splitting of society into 
antagonistic classes. In developed capitalist society, in which theoreti¬ 
cal activity fully reveals its significance for practice (which undoub¬ 
tedly discredits the idealistic opposition of theory and practice), 
alienation of cognition is expressed in mystified form in reactionary 
philosophical theories of the irrationalist variety. For instance, Arthur 
Schopenhauer sees the fact itself of specialised cognitive activity as 
perversion of human nature. “...Cognition becomes the main thing, 
the purpose of the whole life; while one’s own existence, contrariwise, 
is reduced to something secondary, to a mere means; the normal 
relationship is thus entirely reversed.” ” The normal relationship, in 
Schopenhauer’s view, would be the existence of cognition only as a 
means subordinated to will. Interestingly, this reversal of the normal 
relationship, which must apparently be avoided, is defined as genius. 
True, the highest development of man’s intellectual capacity is not 
slighted, but it is regarded as an obvious abnormality. 

The opposition of cognition and life, the belittling of cognition in 
its most developed specialised forms, clearly discernible in 
Schopenhauer, were taken to an extreme by such thinkers, close to 
Schopenhauer, as Friedrich Nietzsche and Henri Bergson, who 
regarded genius as irrational domination of elemental life over 
“pure” need for knowledge alleged to be alien to life, not as 
one-sided development of intellect to the detriment of the other vital 
functions. The untenability of the irrationalist opposition of life and 
cognition lies in the fact that the opposition between specialised, 
professional intellectual activity and the diversity of human life is 
raised to an absolute through an anti-intellectualist interpretation of 
life. In reality, even in its specialised forms directed towards specific 
goals ultimately satisfying certain needs of social pracdce, cognition is 
of course not only a means but also an end—the spiritual 
development of the human individual. We can accept Einstein’s view 
that the product of our labour is not the ultimate end. The ultimate 
end of man is of course man himself. The fact that in exploiting 
society a vast mass of people happens to be a means of pri^ucing 
surplus value, does not destroy the basic definiteness of human 
nature, however it may deform it. Alienation of the human essence, 
including alienation of cognitive activity, is a historically transient 
form of the development and enrichment of man’s essence. That is 
precisely the point made by Marx in his summary of the develop¬ 
ment of the capitalist formation: “Indeed, if we discard the limited 
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bourgeois form, what else is wealth if not universality of the 
individuals’ needs, abilities, means of consumption, productive forces, 
etc., a universality created by universal exchange?.. What else is 
wealth if not an absolute manifestation of man’s creative gifts, 
without any other premises except for previous historical develop¬ 
ment making an end-in-itself out of this integrality of development, 
i.e. of development of all the human forces as such, regardless of any 
previously established scale.”’* 

Reason as well-developed and constantly developing thinking 
enriched with ever new knowledge is inherent in man only. However, 
only a reasonable being is capable of performing unreasonable acts. 
Only man has the capacity for choice, and this capacity, raising man 
above all the other living beings, makes him responsible for 
preserving life on Earth. 

The development of humanity today makes the fundamental 
problems of human life global problems involving the whole of 
humanity. The realisation of this fact helps to grasp the only 
alternative of the present-day historical situation threatening the 
existence of man, a situ^ion without precedent which expresses (let 
this not be seen as a paradox) the uniqueness of human being and 
cognition. 
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The Problem of Man: 
Current Aspects 


Philosophy, Politics, Man 

Vladimir MSHVENIBRADZe 


One of the major .premises for a philosophical study of the 
problem of man, of his role, place and purpose in the modern world 
is, in my view, resort to new political thinking which affords a better 
grasp of the new social and political situation which has taken shape 
towards the second half of the 1980s, towards the end of this nuclear 
and cosmic century. The methodology of scientific analysis on which 
new political thinking is based comprises the following elements. 

Firstly, every individual and mankind as a whole are regarded as 
the highest political, cultural and philosophical value of civilisation, 
while scientism and technocratic conceptions belittling the role of 
man are rejected. 

Secondly, the fact is taken into account that, regardless of the 
division of states into various groups, blocs and alliances, they 
constitute an integral system in which each state, in order to exist, 
must peacefully coexist with other states. The security of mankind 
can only be universal; the security of one people directly depends on 
the security of others. 

Thirdly, all men and each separate individual are seen as 
belonging to one human species. Of course, each individual as a 
member of a given social organisation belongs to a definite class, 
party, ethnic or national group, and professes his own ideology, 
religion or worldview. But in the situation of nuclear confrontation 
the concept of man acquires paramount significance. 

Fourthly and finally, the indubitable fact must be realised that at 
present literally all spheres of human activity are rapidly politicised. 
The world of political realides has vastly grown, as numerous objects, 
phenomena, events and forms of human relations have acquired 
political qualities and come to be measured against a polidcal frame 
of reference. An important role is played here by the radonalisadon 
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of politics and of political relationst their humanisatioii and 
subordination to the vital interests of man and mankind. 

As the most adequate mode of analysis and evaluation of the 
objects and phenomena of reality, and an expression of an allnnaml 
interest for the needs of man, new political thinking grew on the 
borderline between philosophy and politics. It is a logical result of 
the politicisation of philosophy, and it meets the requraement of a 
deeper philosophical approach to poHtics. The problem of new 
relationships between philosophy and politics corresponding to 
present-day reality thus has two mutually connected facets—a growth 
of the practical significance of philosophy and a deeper rationalisa¬ 
tion of politics. These processes will be instrumental in filling both 
philosophy and politics with humanist content, in gaining a deeper 
insight in man’s philosophical essence, and in making a significant 
contribution to the realisation of the paramount task of mankind's 
survival, of ensuring political freedom and the individual’s allround 
development. The present article will deal with these links between 
philosophy and politics. 


* * « 

Philosophical studies in the problems of politics are an essential 
feature of Marxist-Leninist theory. Developing the best traditions of 
previous philosophical and political thought, Marxism-Leninism 
raised both philosophy and political thought to a new stage, lending 
them a truly scientific character and establishing an organic 
relationship between them which is based on a materialist conception 
of history, on a dialectical interpretation of the phenomena of social 
and political life. 

The links between philosophy and politics stand out quite clearly 
throughout the history of philosophy from antiquity to the present 
days. 

For instance, classical philosophy comprised all the branches of 
natural-scientific and social knowledge. The latter was only beginning 
then to separate off from philosophy, and the elements of separate 
sciences were only beginning to emerge. Philosophical and political 
views of the Sophists, Socrates, Plato or Aristotle were so closely and 
even inalienably interwoven that their separation can only be 
tentative. There are two basic causes for the fact that ancient Greek 
philosophers went down in history primarily as philosophers. First, in 
objective terms philosophy then acted as a universal system of 
knowledge. Its unlimited sway was due to the fact that the emphasis 
in those times was on philosophical problems proper <the essence of 
the Universe, ks knowability, man’s place in t^ world, the meaning 
of life, etc.), as well as to insufficient deveiopment and differentiadon 
of other fields of knowledge. Second, the doctrines of tike dunkers 
mentioned above have mostly been analysed by {diilosofdiers, whose 



professional bias naturally led to greater attention for the philosophi¬ 
cal aspects. 

But an indepth comprehensive analysis of the politigal (as well as 
legal, sociological, economic, and other) views of ancient Greek 
thinkers, especially of Plato and Aristotle, is as important and topical 
as the study of their philosophical systems. Moreover, their 
philosophy, just as any other, cannot be correctly understood and 
assessed unless it is linked up with the political realities of their times 
and their theoretical reflections in the views of the ancient thinkers. 

There has hardly been a single philosopher of any stature in the 
whole of the history of philosophy whose writings did not touch, in 
one way or another, on problems of politics, that is, on power 
relations in society, or one whose writings were not used to reveal 
certain objective laws of the political process. Philosophers used 
wisdom as an instrument of overcoming everyday consciousness, 
limited to empirical statements of the apparent diversity of things, in 
order to penetrate into their essence, to find the substance, the 
“universal in the particular”, to prove the unity of diversity, i.e. the 
law-governed cohesion of various phenomena, including political 
relations. It was no accident that philosophers—such thinkers as 
Confucius, Plato or Aristotle—were the originators of political 
science (true, only to the extent to which the studies of those times 
were scientific at all). 

This tradition was continued in ancient Rome by such thinkers as 
Cicero, Lucretius, Seneca, Marcus Aurelius, and others. 

The above also largely applies to the political thought of the 
Middle Ages, of the Modern Times, and of the present day. In the 
Middle Ages, the relationship between philosophy and politics was 
mediated by religion, which almost completely engulfed all the 
spheres of social consciousness and activity. Still, there were a 
number of major figures in religious and secular philosophical and 
political literature of the epoch who formulated some well-known 
ideas in the field of political philosophy. Suffice it to mention here 
St. Augustine, St. Anselm of Canterbury, Abelard, Thomas Aquinas, 
Duns Scotus, and William Occam. 

The Modern Times were marked by an upsurge in political 
philosophy. In this period, political thought detached itself from 
philosophy, acquiring a fully independent status. That process was 
marked by some distinctive features. Three types of works came into 
being in philosophy and political thought. The first category included 
predominantly philosophical works, whose authors (like Rene De¬ 
scartes, Francis Bacon, S0ren Kierkegaard, Ludwig Feuerbach, or 
Alfred Whitehead) wanted to study “pure” philosophy, leaving 
political problems aside. This tendency of “leaving philosophy for 
science” was fairly strong in Western philosophy tintil the Second 
World War. Today, the situation has changed. Hardly a single 
philosophical trend can be found that does not touch, directly or 
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indirectly, on political problems. The politicisation of philosophy, 
regardless of the degree of realisation of this process by individual 
philosophers, is an indubitable fact. A typical example is the 
philosophical career of Bertrand Russell. His logical and logico- 
mathematical studies of the 1900s and 1910s were followed in 1938 
by his famous treatise Power. A New Social Analysis, which has gone 
through numerous editions. 

The second category includes studies which were largely political 
in character, and which can be included under the heading of 
political philosophy. Such authors can be mentioned in this respect as 
Nicholo Machiavelli, Tommaso Campanella, Nicolas Malebranche, 
Charles Montesquieu, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Edmund Burke, Henri 
Saint Simon, Alexis de Tcx.queville and John Stuart Mill. Works of 
the third type were political and philosophical simultaneously; their 
authors did not shun politics, believing that politics must not be 
divorced from philosophy, or the other way round. Thomas Hobbes 
and John Locke; Immanuel Kant and Georg Wilhelm Friedrich 
Hegel, these most outstanding proponents of German classical 
idealism; the French materialists; the Russian revolutionary demo> 
crats, especially Alexander Herzen and Nikolai Chernyshevsky; 
Bertrand Russell and Karl Popper—all these and other thinkers 
combined philosophical and political approaches in more or less 
equal shares, although to varying extent and in pursuit of different, 
sometimes opposite, goals. 

The separation of politics from philosophy, which was not, of 
course, a single act but a more or less lengthy process, raised the 
problem of links between philosophy and politics to a new level, 
where their fusion and syncretism were ruled out while the 
independence of sufficiently well-developed branches of knowledge 
were assumed. To solve that problem, both philosophy and politics 
had to be raised to the level of true science, and for each of them the 
sphere of objective laws of reality constituting their specific subject- 
matter had to be identified and defined. 

The emergence of Marxism marked a revolutionary change both 
in philosophy and in political thought. 

The development of philosophy and politics into scientifically 
substantiated forms of cognitive and practical activity radically 
transformed their functions and purpose, facilitating scientific 
interpretation of some old categories and introduction of new ones. 
Both philosophy and politics ceased to be the preserve of loners or 
narrow groups of pittfessionals. They became the spiritual weapon of 
millions. As Lenin stressed, "politics begin where millions of men and 
women are; where there are not thousands, but millions, that is 
where serious politics begin”.* 

A dialectical-materialist conception of reality, including political 
processes, permitted a new interpretation and explanation of die 
most important categories of political science. The tradidonal 



interpretations of power based on the principle of estate-hierarchical 
societal structure, aristocratism, monarchism or elitism, on recogni¬ 
tion of the immutability of the primacy of private prof>erty, were 
replaced by a new, dynamic and revolutionary view—through 
proletarian dictatorship towards social self-government. 

The materialist view of the fundamental question of philosophy 
signified at the same time sweeping revolutionary changes in political 
theory and practice. “On closer consideration,” wrote Engels in this 
connection, “it is, however, immediately evident that this apparently 
simple proposition, that the consciousness of men depends on their 
being and not vice versa, and in its first consequences, runs directly 
counter to all idealism, even the most concealed. All traditional and 
customary outlooks on everything historical are negated by it. The 
whole traditional mode of political reasoning falls to the ground."* 

The relationship between philosophy and politics is dialectical, 
historically concrete, and subject to change depending on the existing 
conditions; now one, now the other side of it is emphasised: the 
stress is now on the need for a political substantiation of philosophy, 
now on a philosophical substantiation of politics. These corrections 
are natural, being objectively dictated by the changing conditions of 
the alignment of class and political forces, by the need for an 
adequate reflection of social and political realities in the forms of 
social consciousness and activity. In order to correctly understand this 
relationship, it is necessary to clarify, in each specific case, its 
distinctive features both through the study of political questions of 
philosophy and through analysis of the philosophical problems of 
politics. Insisting on the inalienable links between philosophy and 
politics, Marx wrote of Ludwig Feuerbach’s miosophical Aphorisms 
that they seemed to him to be “incorrect only in one respect, that he 
refers too much to nature and too little to politics. That, however, is 
the only alliance by which present-day philosophy can become 
truth”.* Marx’s assessment of the decisive influence of politics on 
philosophy is not a remark in passim. It reflects the very essence of 
his understanding of the role and purpose of philosophy: truth 
acquires its genuine meaning only when it is implemented in real life. 
Marx’s famous thesis—“The philosophers have only interpreted the 
world, in various ways; the point, however, is to change it”—implies 
not only, and not so much, a condemnation of the self-sufficient 
character of previous philosophy as an indication of the need to 
imbue philosophy with effectiveness, real meaning, and goal- 
directedness, i.e. an orientation towards a conscious socio-economic 
and political transformation of reality, an active and effective impact 
of philosophy on politics. 

Lenin also pointed out that it is important to ta](p into account, 
under all circumstances, the mutual conditioning of political actions 
and the need for their profound philosophical substantiaticm. 
Recurring to this theme again and again, Lenin stressed that “in this 



question, too, the political line of Marxism is inseparably bound up 
with its philosophical principles**.^ A policy that is not guided by 
tested principles of a scientific-philosophical worldview, that does not 
rely on an allround conception of the objective dialectics of social 
being and social consciousness, and disregards the material laws of 
the political process—such a policy is blind and fraught with 
adventurism. It is incapable of fulfilling the prognostic function, of 
correctly predicting political events, and thus cannot lay any claims to 
reasonable control of the political activity of state and society. 

Today, a clear orientation towards explicit statement of the 
political significance of philosophical studies, as well as deeper 
philosophical substantiation of theoretical and practical political 
activity, are especially topical. This process has now assumed a new 
and vital dimension. In these days of nuclear confrontation of two 
world systems—of capitalism and socialism, at a time of aggravation 
of the struggle between bourgeois and Marxist-Leninist ideology, of 
growing anti-imperialist national liberation struggle and mass demo¬ 
cratic movements, politics cover an ever expanding area of interna¬ 
tional and interpersonal ^relationships. The objective course of the 
historical process itself did not only make politics more prominent 
than other forms of social consciousness—to a large extent it 
politicised the latter, while political regulation of emerging conflict 
situations and other acute problems became a decisive form of 
international relations, the only one that can remove the threat of 
nuclear disaster to civilisation. 

The identification of philosophical problems of politics. as a 
special form of scientific cognitive activity has been prompted by 
three factors. First, enough empirical data have been accumulated in 
the sphere of politics which require philosophical generalisation; also, 
a number of new problems have arisen on the borderline between 
philosophy and politics—problems pertaining to the interrelations 
between political being and political consciousness, to political 
epistemology. Second, the need arose in this nuclear age to give up 
the old traditional modes of interpretation of the phenomena of 
political life and to work out a new way of political thinking, a new 
philosophical conception of politics corresponding to the objective 
tasks of present-day political reality. Third, politi^ decisions taken 
in our times go far beyond political relations proper. They have 
far-reaching consequences, sometimes exerting a decisive influence 
on various spheres of men*s consciousness and life activity, and in 
some cases even on*‘the pos^bility itself of preserving life on Earth. 

Underlying practical politics there is always a definite form of 
philosophical worldview. That worldview can be subjective idealism, 
leading as a rule to exaggeration of the subjective factor and 
therefore always containing voluntarist and adventurist elements; or 
it can be objective idealism, mostly covering theological doctrines 
regarding religmus faith as the only lever for moral renewal of the 



individual; finally, this worldview can be dialectical materialism, 
which adequately reflects the material laws of the political process 
and works out the basic policy lines in accordance with thes» laws. Of 
course, there are a great many marginal and eclectic worldviews 
apart from the basic ones; they combine various elements of the 
latter in different proportions. 

Practical experience has shown Marxist materialist dialectics to 
be the scientific-methodological premise for all research, including 
research in political relations; it demands that any phenomenon must 
be considered historically, in its development, in its connections with 
other phenomena and objects and in comparison with them, and that 
the whole, taken in its integral interaction, must reflect the unified 
process of forward movement. It is highly important to be able to 
describe the context of this interaction not only in space (“horizontal¬ 
ly”) but also in time (“vertically”), proceeding from’ the principle of 
the unity of the historical and the logical. 

The history of the human community is a complex process, 
contradictory and at the same time unified in its diversity, of 
transition from lower forms to higher ones, of gradual improvement 
of all the aspects of life—material and non-material: economic, 
scientific, cultural, and political. Underlying this unity-in-diversity lie 
objective material laws of the development of reality, natural, social 
and spiritual. “World developments confirm the fundamental Marx- 
ist-Leninist conclusion that the history of society is not a sum of 
fortuitous elements, that it is not a disorderly ‘Brownian motion’, but 
a law-governed onward process.”® 

Socialism is regarded as the highest form of political organisation 
of society achieved by modern civilisation. Analysis of the most 
advanced form of any phenomenon, in this case analysis of a political 
organisation, permits a comprehensive and sufficiently profound 
treatment of its previous stages, a treatment in which the accidents of 
history are ignored, though they may have appeared at one time to 
be law-governed and promising; as a result, a more or less consistent 
and logically substantiated line of progressive advancement is 
obtained. 

One of the starting points of the theory of materialist dialectics is 
the principle of unity of the historical and the logical. It is universal 
in character, permitting as it does to trace scientifically the history of 
any object of research. Only if this principle is strictly observed can a 
well-substantiated theoretical system of origin and development, free 
from subjective influences, be constructed, a system that would 
combine a presentation of the historical unfolding of the object in 
varied concrete forms with the need for its mental reproduction in 
the form of a definite stage of objective development whose direction 
is determined by law. The historical forms of the development of an 
object inevitably succeed one another, but each of them introduces 
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elements of its own in its further improvement, thereby lending it the 
feature of universality. 

Each subsequent historical form includes the previous one, but 
never in its, entirety. The new form rejects the old, retaining only 
those of its properties, qualities and features which are necessary for 
its further development. Other features are discarded as irrelevant 
and accidental. The retaining of the necessary and rejection of the 
accidental are an objective process which is not regulated by the 
subject. It follows that the principle of the historical and the logical, 
expressing the relation of the unfolding of an object to its 
development, in the sense indicated above, expresses an Directive 
connection (the logical is also objective, and it requires an analysis of 
the object not only on the basis of facts pertaining to previous 
historical forms but also on the basis of comparison with facts arising 
at the highest stage of maturity of the same object). The logical 
method of research is, according to Engels, “nothing else but the 
historical method, only divested of its historical form and disturbing 
fortuities”.® 

This principle is applicslble not only to the study of socio-political 
and economic phenomena but also to the cognitive process itself, to 
theoretical knowledge in which these phenomena are reflected. 

Western studies of the history of political ideas are dominated by 
the ideographic approach on which ideas are evaluated as self- 
sufficient entities of the same order, ultimately without a true logical 
connection and outside historical development. It is assumed on this 
approach that revealing the real meaning of any given doctrine of 
the past requires not only a mental transference into the content of 
the process itself but also incapsulation in it without any links being 
established between the meaningful characteristics of past ideas with 
the present day. Any projection of present-day evaluations on the 
past is said to distort history, for the researcher in this case, first, 
assesses the analysed ideas and doctrines in terms of his own limited 
subjective viewpoint, and second, inevitably divorces these ideas from 
their proper historical context, modernising and thus distorting 
them. 

These views have long been widespread in Western historical, 
historico-philosophical and political works. Rather often they acquire 
an agnostic colouring, stating the fundamental unknowability of 
historical phenomena. Generalising the theories of Western 
philosophers on the historical process, Dan Nimmo and James 
Combs, the Americah politologists, stress their principal feature—the 
elimination from it of objective laws of movement and development. 
“Academic philosophers of history,” they write, “vigorously debate 
how history works. Most scholars speak of history as blind, as a 
chaotic succession of events over time, as a process of impersonal 
forces and chance elements that propel history onward toward no 
discernible goal.”^ 
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In Western social theories, the problem of adequate reflection, 
evaluation and cognition of the historical fact, in the sphere of real 
events or ideology, has always been and still remains an insuperable 
methodological difficulty. Tlie English politologist A. Lawton thus 
describes the typical situation of non-Marxian historico-political 
thought: “The intention is to confront the problem of historism, or 
the problem of how the interpreter can transcend the influence of 
his own subjectivity and historical circumstances and gain an 
adequate understanding of the past and the actual meaning of 
historical texts rather than merely assess their significance from the 
perspective of the present.” ” 

An adequate understanding of the historical fact, just as an 
unambiguous interpretation of texts, is indeed a difficult task 
confronting the scholar, but no true scientific research is possible 
without them. It should be pointed out at the same fime that the real 
difficulty does not consist only in the aspects pointed out by^ Lawton. 
His statement itself must be assessed in terms of theoretical 
formulation of the question and on a definite socio-political plane. 

An adequate understanding of the past (and of historical texts) is 
unjustifiably opposed by Lawton to the assessment of their signifi¬ 
cance from the perspective of the present. On a truly scientific 
approach, this opposition does not appear to be correct. But if it is to 
be considered in the context of present-day bourgeois ideology and 
the biased assessments of the facts of history suggested by it, this 
opposition has some sense. Let us amplify these two points. 

Any historical event, texts included, can be correctly assessed, 
first, if it is analytically compared with previous phenomena and 
theories; second, if it is established to what extent a given theory or 
idea correctly reflect the object which it claims to explain; third, if 
the essential connections of the given object with other phenomena 
(or of a given theory with other ideas and views) are comprehensively 
and profoundly identified; fourth, if a given fact is considered in its 
development; fifth, if an integral approach is implemented which is 
based on recognition of the objective material laws of the historical 
and socio-political process (and of corresponding ideas). It is this law 
that acts as the objective criterion, r^ucing subjectivism, where 
possible, to nil. 

The lower forms of development can only be correctly outlined in 
the light of today, i.e. on the basis of the study of higher forms of 
development. True, this approach assumes a distortion of the natural 
course of history, as it were, but that is not surprising, for scientific 
analysis is not reducible to mere chronological descriptiveness. 
“Man’s reflections on the forms of social life,” notes Marx in Capital, 
“and consequently, also, his scientific analysis of those forms, take a 
course directly opposite to that of their actual historical development. 
He begins, post festum, with the results of the process of 
development ready to hand before him.”” 
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Let us also cite Marx’s analysis, which is of great methodological 
significance, of bourgeois society, an analysis demonstrating a perfect 
application of the unity of the historical and the logical. “Bourgeois 
society,” writes Marx, “is the most highly developed and the most 
varied historical organisation of production, lliat is why the 
categories expressing its relations, and an understanding of its 
structure, give at the same time a chance to consider the structure 
and production relations of all those dead forms of society out of the 
fragments and elements of which it was constructed. Some of the 
survivals of tfiese fragments and elements, not yet overcome, 
continue to drag out their existence within bourgeois society, while 
that which existed as a mere hint in previous societal forms now 
developed to its full fruition, etc. The anatomy of man is the key to 
the anatomy of ape.”This proposition is of fundamental 
importance for the scientific study of the history of political reladons. 

Lawton’s statement cited above is also characteristic in another 
respect. It is easy to understand the concern of many sober-minded 
Western political scientists who run at every step into subjectivist 
falsifications of historical Tacts and a great number of consciously 
apologist theories, especially in the political sphere. These theories 
arbitrarily adjust historical facts to fit present-day policies, while the 
ideas of, say. Plato or Aristotle are cited as arguments confirming the 
correctness of the political orientation of a given president’s 
administration. A great many books of this kind appear in the USA 
and other NATO countries. 

It is not surprising that this sort of pseudo-scientific analysis gives 
rise to opposite views. The stronger the apologist tendency, the 
stronger the opposition. The latter, however, leads to the other 
extreme—a complete refusal to consider history “from the perspec¬ 
tive of the present”. In their search for objectivity, scholars insist on 
abandoning politics for political science. The motive is understanda¬ 
ble but the path chosen cannot be justified. It is not politics that must 
be abandoned: a scientific approach to politics itself must be taken. 
The ideographic approach to history, which reduces it to mere 
chronology and sets it entirely in the past, is also unacceptable. The 
facts and concepts pertaining to the highest stage of the object under 
study in themselves contain the history of its emergence, formation 
and development. 

History must not be reduced to mere chronology or relegated 
entirely to the past. In a strictly scientific sense, the course of history 
is measured not so much in time as in the process of change 
itself—the development of the phenomena of reality which, in its 
turn, takes place in space and time. Human society is too complex, 
many-sided and multidimensional a structure to be able to develop in 
a uniform and rectilinear fashion, presenting a single front, so to 
speak, without emphasis on certain aspects as opposed to others, 
without zigzags, reversals and even temporary backward movement. 
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At all times, progressive and historically obsolete forms of societal 
social, economic and political organisation have coexisted and still 
coexist. It would be an error to study various societies anid social 
phenomena without recognising a general law of historical movement 
Which has definite stages in the development of a unified and 
integral, though internally contradictory and multiform, system. 
“The prevailing dialectics of present-day development consists in a 
combination of competition and confrontation between the two 
systems and a growing tendency towards interdependence of the 
countries of the world community. This is precisely the way, through 
the struggle of opposites, through arduous effort, groping in the 
dark to some extent, as it were, that the controversial but 
interdependent and in many ways integral world is taking shape.”’’ 

Cognition of the truth in some sphere of reality—natural or 
social—always requires defining the specific and* true paths of 
cognition, i.e. concretisation, with regard to the object under study, 
of the principal epistemological categories of philosophy, and 
creation of new ones. Kant’s idea of the need to study the possibilities 
of human knowledge, of careful elaboration and improvement of the 
instruments of cognition themselves, contained an important and 
rational kernel. The methods of cognition are prompted by the 
object of study itself. The general laws and categories of Marxist 
philosophy are the quintessence of the attainments of the human 
reason, of the entire scientific-cognitive process in various fields of 
science and practical life. To be effectively applied, these laws and 
categories require a specification, concretisation and knowledge of 
the field in which they are to be applied. Identical general laws and 
categories are differently manifested in different spheres of nature, 
social life, and practice. Defining this specificity, finding the true 
path of cognition, is one of the most important aspects of the Marxist 
methodology of study, for “truth includes not only the result but also 
the path to it”.*® 

The study of the dialectics of the general, the particular and the 
singular in a concrete cognitive process is a necessary condition of 
adequate reflection of this aspect of objective reality. As far as the 
study of political phenomena is concerned, that means, first, defining 
the general fundamental methodological position; and second, 
defining the specificity of the area under study. Here, we restrict 
ourselves only to the problem of political relations—the problem of 
power, as it is connected more than any other with man, determining 
his position in the sphere of political relations. 

Politics is subject, probably more than other areas, to the 
influence of accidents. Tliis is explained by the fact that a political 
situation is affected by too great a number of variablc;i| which, to 
make matters even more difficult, belong not only to the political 
sphere but also to non-political ones. Besides, political relations cover 
an extremely broad range of issues on which decisions are taken at 



different levels. These levels consist of many components, often of a 
very subjective nature. In other words, there is as a rule a multilevel 
“inner” political space between decision-makers and those who put it 
into effect. In a normally functioning political system the situation is 
as follows: the higher the level at which a decision is taken, the 
greater the number of executive personnel involved, the deeper the 
extent of their involvement and, consequently, the greater the space. 
Each level must act in a way according with its purpose. That means 
that at each of the levels the general decision is interpreted and 
concretely specified in a way suitable to that level; in the process, the 
possibility can never be excluded of a distortion of the true meaning 
of the decision (which inay be accidental, that is, due to an incorrect 
interpretation, or intentional and rooted in certain causes), which 
results in defects in practical work. The greater the number of 
mediating levels, the higher the probability of errors, for which the 
executive personnel must not always be held responsible. 

Coordination of the content of all decisions without exception, 
and especially their implementation according to a master plan, is an 
extremely difficult task. To this should be added that decision¬ 
making and the mapping of a political course by no means always 
follow from the principles, laws and categories of political science. It 
should be noted at the same time that application of political science 
to practical politics is a necessary but not sufficient condition for 
error-free action. Other factors include the political skills of leaders 
at all levels and their “personal influence”.** 

The existence of a strong personal element considerably expands 
the sphere of the working of chance. That is one of the prince 
reasons for the fact that Western political science actually deals not 
with science, which must by definition contain objective laws, but with 
a theory in which chance plays the principal role. That is what 
politics are sometimes called—a “play of chance”, in which only 
probabilistic predictions are possible. 

The fundamental question is: what must our attitude to polidcs 
be? Should we treat it as a play of accidental forces that are not 
subject to strict theoretical generalisations—or as a specific area of 
social activity governed by objective laws that can be cognised and 
subordinated to the interests of society and personality, their 
elemental impact tamed? Should we treat it, in fact, as science? This 
is a crucial point. It determines whether we engage in a search for 
certain objective principles ensuring the rationalisation of political 
relations, control and conduct, or whether each of us makes up his 
own rules of the game imposing them on the other side, which leads 
to an endless and potentially dangerous confrontation. 

Lenin did not have even the shadow of a doubt that our starting 
point must be “the materialist theory of politics”,*^ i.e. the view that 
polidcs are conditioned by the objective laws of political relations. He 
stressed that “politics have their own objective logic, irrespective of 
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what persons or parties plan in advance”.’’ This most important 
proposition of political science means that politics, despite their 
exceptional complexity and exposure to chance, and ffrobably 
because of these factors, can and must be treated as a science. 

Most contemporary Western politologists and politicians hold the 
opposite view, but there is an important distinction to be made here. 
It is one thing when a politologist who does not take a direct part in 
decision-making regards politics as a game, invoking in support of 
this view the simple observation that, in their real political activity, 
bourgeois governments and political parties often adopt the adven¬ 
turist policy, unjustifiable by any rational arguments and not subject 
to any effective control, of playing with fire, pursuing with varying 
success narrow selfish goals and short-term interests, while their 
leaders become embroiled, ever so often, in various internal and 
external machinations, trusting to chance, like gamblers, that they 
will not be exposed, and blaming the exposure, when it comes, on 
chance again. In this case, it can be a question of theoretical 
delusions of an academic politologist. 

It is quite a different matter, though, that politics are treated as a 
game by leaders who make decisions and by the advisers and experts 
who stand close to the leaders. The situation here is basically 
different, for politics becomes an area of active speculation, it is 
consciously used precisely as a gamble, and unfounded and 
unattainable tasks are posed for which there is no other justification 
than the egoistic narrow class interest. Political reality is not perceived 
and assessed objectively, as it exists in actual fact, but only with 
reference to those changes that take place in the consciousness of the 
political subject and are prompted by his will and desire. This kind 
of subjectivist vision of the world is fraught with real danger. 

This is the path that was chosen some thirty years ago by the 
well-known anti-Communist and Sovietologist Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
who has been unswervingly following along that path ever since. 
With his frantic defence of the interests of US “national security” or, 
to be more precise, of US imperialism, he far outstripped, in his 
anti-Soviet theoretical and practical activity, many right-wing Ameri¬ 
cans, finding himself in the position of a Roman Catholic who is 
holier than the Pope himself. 

In 1986, he published his latest book. Game Man: A Geostrategic 
Framework for the Conduct of the U.S.-Soviet Contest.^^ Let us make this 
reservation here that we do not set ourselves the task of analysing all 
the questions discussed in it, which in themselves are a reflection of 
the life experiences of the author's eventful life.’^ Neither shall we 
touch on the personal motives for his Thirty Years War against the 
Soviet state and world socialism. Brzezinski's book should studied 
not for its profound theoretical calculations or realistic predictions 
(which are so conspicuously absent in his books) but because of his 
undoubted and sufficiently strong influence on the US Administra- 
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tion and consequently on the working out of foreign policy. Many 
politicians see the history and politics of the Soviet Union through 
Brzezinski’s eyes. His views and evaluations may be said to have 
become typical of the political hawks now standing at the helm of US 
politics. And that is a harsh political reality that has to be taken into 
account. 

Let us single out certain principal aspects of Brzezinski’s 
arguments (which on the whole reflect the official views of the US 
Administration): the methodology of political analysis and possible 
practical consequences; the interpretation of the world political 
process and the attitude to the nuclear conflict; the interpretation of 
the problem of power in international relations, which is expressed in 
the concept of ’’world domination”; the role of ideology and 
philosophy in the present-day political situation. The author’s 
primary goal is to find the most promising ways for the USA to 
achieve world hegemony. ’’This book is based,” Brzezinski writes, 
“on a central proposition: the American-Soviet contest is not some 
temporary aberration but a historical rivalry that will long endure. 
This rivalry is global in sco]^ but it has clear geopolitical priorities, 
and to prevail the United States must wage it on the basis of a 
consistent and broad strategic perspective.”^^ 

Although this proposition is, at first sight, a statement of fact, it 
does not hold water eitlier logically or methodologically. Whether the 
author realises this or not, the proposition which he intends as the 
basis for constructing a certain system of views (or theories) is 
logically defective, stimulating further methodologically absurd 
theoretical constructions. Ultimately it leads neither to search and 
analysis nor new knowledge but to a previously evolved, predeter¬ 
mined result inserted in the premise from the outset and entailing 
deleterious practical consequences. 

Indeed, Brzezinski’s basic proposition, on which the whole of the 
book is founded and which is supposed to have been substantiated, is 
by no means a self-evident truth—it is a “truth” that has to be 
proved yet. This applies to any of the premises explicitly contained in 
the thesis as irrefutable assertions, e.g. that the USA-USSR 
confrontation is “a historical rivalry that will long endure”. For such 
assumptions to become the basis of research, they must naturally be 
proved first. Otherwise the whole of the system of knowledge 
constructed on them may collapse. 

We can point out, for instance, what there were promising 
periods of cooperation in the history of mutual relations between 
these two countries. Why, then is the present state to be prolonged 
indefinitely? Of course, if one is to ignore the strict requirements of 
constructing a scientific system of knowledge, one can formulate any 
proposidon one likes, but if the very foundation is fraught with a lie, 
the building thus constructed is not much of a housing facility—it is 
rather a house of cards. In other words, Brzezinski’s fundamental 
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proposition, both in its meaning and structure, is far from irrefutable 
and unsubstantiated. A false premise determines, as a rule, a false 
process of proof. That is why the author embarks on long-winded, 
unconvincing, and often casuistic arguments, endeavouring to find 
proof “in hindsight”, so to speak. 

Thus he asserts in retrospect that “Soviet intentions derive from 
the historical Russian desire to achieve a pre-eminent global 
standing”.*® Just as the Western mass media, Brzezinski does not 
breathe a word about the peace-loving policy inherently characteristic 
of the Soviet state, a policy that has been consistently implemented 
since its very emergence to the present day, or about the Soviet 
Union’s peaceful initiative. He ignores completely the revolutionary 
changes in the social, political, economic and cultural spheres as a 
result of which tzarist Russia with its backward outlying regions 
turned into the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of today. 
Brzezinski’s curious treatment of history has for its sole task the 
impregnation of the minds of Americans with the idea that the USSR 
is an aggressive state, and that the conflict between the Soviet Union 
and the United States is insurmountable. 

Brzezinski does not recognise objective laws of historical develop¬ 
ment. He even speaks of them in an almost ironical way “the 
ideological component of the Soviet worldview emphasizes the notion 
that all of humanity is governed by certain ‘iron laws of history’”.^® 
All of history and politics, including the USA-USSR confrontation, is 
a game in which “each side plays according to its own rules and 
keeps its own score”.^' Amplifying on the idea, Brzezinski explains 
that the game is not a goal in itself: “Not to lose is the first objective; 
to score points according to one’s own scoring system (or values) is 
the second; to prevail is the ultimate but remote goal.”^* 

The view of international politics, and in particular of the 
relations between the USSR and the USA, as a game naturally pushes 
into the foreground the problem of finding the means by which the 
opponent can be outmanoeuvred, outwitted, deceived, nonplussed 
and ultimately defeated. And all this is to be achieved in this nuclear 
age through the stationing of nuclear weapons in space! “In our 
age,” he declares, “military control over space is similarly becoming a 
potential source of decisive leverage for exacting geopolitical 
compliance on earth.”It follows that the programme of the 
“strategic defence initiative” must be adopted, as it will ensure “U.S. 
preponderance in space”.*'* The world political process is reduced to 
a global confrontation of two superpowers. To Brzezinski, the 
developing countries are merely an object of manipulation or of 
direct aggression, if the latter is prompted by the interests of US 
national security. In a word, he advocates complicated political 
gamesmanship. * 

This approach has another aspect, no less sinister than the first 
one; everything that the assumed adversary does is also declared to 



be a “game”, a dirty trick, a deception, etc. without going to the root 
of the matter. That is exactly the way many important initiatives of 
the Soviet state are received. True, awkward attempts are sometimes 
made to cover it all up with pacifist rhetoric which the speakers 
themselves can hardly take seriously. 

Assuming that the core of international relations is the confronta¬ 
tion between the USA and the USSR, Brzezinski proposes a definite 
game plan for the United States. That is the whole purpose of hb 
book, of which he says that it “is not an argument about the evils of 
the Soviet system compared with the merits of American democracy, 
but a practical guide to action 

Of the 12 scenarios for Soviet-American contest for the next ten 
years which he suggests there is not a single one that would take into 
account or envisage developing peaceful coexistence or detente with 
certain elements of partnership, goodneighbour relations, or cooper¬ 
ation on. mutually advantageous conditions. Neither is the author 
concerned with solutions for the most difficult problems of modem 
times, such as the problem of avoiding a nuclear conflict. All he does 
is compute and play out various models or scenarios of nuclear and 
non-nuclear conflicts. According to Brzezinski, the game must 
include intensive measures for the economic attrition and ideological 
degeneration of the USSR and other socialist countries. He absolutely 
rules out any possibility or necessity for changes in the political and 
economic system of the USA and other NATO countries. 

To achieve US hegemony over the world, he proposes the 
following steps. First, arms control must be rejected. Brzezinski 
believes that US world hegemony can only be secured through 
strength. It is strength that underlies the functioning of imperialist 
power. The USA must therefore take measures to cool the 
enthusiasm of those who advocate an end to the arms race, i.e. those 
who advocate control over armaments, and to damp the zeal of the 
masses fighting for universal disarmament. “The contamination of 
strategy by pacifism,” he says, “is the key danger for the United 
States inherent in crusading arms control.” Using the “dangers of 
disarmament” to intimidate the Americans, he writes that even the 
idea of arms control may “someday render the United States 
strategically impotent”.^^ 

In the meantime, more and more Americans are coming from 
under the influence of the polidcal “hawks” pushing the world to the 
brink of nuclear diss^^ter; they clamour more and more insistently for 
an end to the arms race and for establishment of effective controls 
over armaments. According to the Gallup poll, the number of such 
Americans reached 80 per cent of the populadon in March 1987. 
The gulf is growing more unbridgeable between the official policies 
of the US Administration aimed at achieving a military superiority 
over the Soviet Union, and the desire of the overwhelming majority 



of Americans to establish peaceful relations with the USSR. In recent 
years only, a number of international and national organisations have 
emerged advocating an end to the arms race, prevention of the 
threat of nuclear war, and establishment of friendly and neighbourly 
relations with the Soviet Union. Among these are International 
Philosophers for Prevention of Nuclear Omnicide, Concerned 
Philosophers for Peace, Beyond War, and many others actively 
fighting for peace. What is Brzezinski’s reaction to all this? He rejects 
the idea of a pledge not to be the first side to strike a nuclear blow, 
and would very much like to air the notorious slogan of “better dead 
than red”. That is exactly what he does, in fact, only in an indirect 
and camouflaged form: playing on chauvinistic attitudes, he insists 
that pacifism in “its most simplistic manifestation is represented by 
the willingness to disarm unilaterally in the proclaimed belief ‘better 
red than dead’".“ 

Second, Brzezinski calls on the Western mass media, especially on 
the broadcasting companies beamed at the USSR and other socialist 
countries, to step up the campaign aimed at undermining the 
population’s belief in socialism, boosting anti-Soviet attitudes, and 
fanning the nationalistic tendencies among the peoples inhabiting the 
Soviet Union. This orientation has a two-fold objective. On the one 
hand, it is supposed to weaken the Soviet Union’s potential on the 
international scene, and on the other, to increase the inner pressure 
within it. It is this course that the United States must actively support 
and encourage, hindering the implementation in the Soviet Union of 
the “economic reforms that might enhance the Soviet capacity to 
compete with the United States’’.^ 

Curiously, Brzezinski refers to the goal-directed campaign waged 
by the Western mass media and based on the administration’s lies as 
a “critical factor’’ in the ideological struggle, and in the same breath 
asserts that in contrast to socialist countries “the United States has a 
system of open political competition reinforced by free mass media’’. 
But this is by no means the only or even the principal of the 
contradicdons of which the former National Security Adviser is 
guilty. In his attempts to denigrate the Soviet political system, he 
talks himself into absolute absurdity, declaring, for instance, that “the 
Soviet Union has subordinated the church to the state... in order to 
promote state-sponsored atheism’’.’^ He must really regard his 
readers as a bunch of ignoramuses, to offer this sort of 
bunkum. 

The main point, however, is that, objectively speaking, Brzezinski 
rejects the logic of peaceful coexistence, of survival of mankind in a 
nuclear age. Having easily assimilated the old, traditional imperial 
way of thinking, he cannot or will not go beyond its framework. His 
intention to “prompt a contraction of the bloated Soviet empire*’ is 
nothing but an irresponsible sally.’’ This irresponsibility comes across 



even in the very choice of words used in the book (**curtair*, 
“suppress", “oppose", etc.). Each of Brzezinski’s sentences is an 
attempt to solve the problem of power, to create the conditions for US 
domination over the world community. 

Ignoring the opinions and the vital interests of the American 
people, and discarding the views of many sober-minded poliddans, 
philosophers and politologists, Brzezinski shows no concern for the 
search of a way for strengthening trust between the USSR and the 
USA, for consolidating political, commercial, economic, scientific, 
technological, cultural and other links. He does not see the nuclear 
arsenals accumulated in the world as enemies of contemporary 
civilisation but rather as potential allies in various situations that may 
arise in the path of prolonged geostrategic rivalry of the two 
superpowers that will lead to historical attrition. 

However, all of the now existing states, more than 180 of them, 
including the great powers, have a great number of strategic 
problems tn common, which can be resolved only by joint efforts. 
These problems includ^« first of all, saving civilisation from the 
impending threat of total annihilation; the switching of industry, of 
the whole of the national economy and science, to peaceful channels; 
raising the population’s living standards; the liberation of social 
creativity and intellectual activity from the needs of militarism; joint 
struggle against illiteracy, and diseases, for the protection of the 
environment, and many other social, economic, cultural and ecologi¬ 
cal problems. 

in formulating the US position, Brzezinski takes as his starting 
point the basically false premise that “Soviet military threat" exists, 
presenting the Soviet Union in terms of various combinations of 
ideological features not only as a rival but preciselv as a multidimen¬ 
sional enemy, although he makes the special reservation that the 
USSR is a “unidimensional" adversary developing in the military 
sphere only. He is not to be satisfied by differences in the ideologies. 
Subject to no limitations imposed by science or scholarly ethics, he 
demands a change in “Soviet philosophy", decentralisation of 
political power and introduction of pluralism, interpreting the latter 
as spontaneous action of the system and ideological anarchism. 

Of the 10 features which he uses as points of reference for 
opposing the USA and the USSR, philosophy occupies one of the 
first positions. The two powers, Brzezinski writes, differ “in the 
philosophical valudfei that either shape the national outlook or are 
formalized through an ideology". ^ If we disregard the vagueness of 
such expressions as “the national oudook", the question arises: why 
does someone who advocates “pluralism" rule out the possibility of 
philosophical and ideological differences? These differences can be 
overcome by philosophical and ideological means. Why should they 
lead to a nudear disaster? 



The situation existing in the present-day world, not to mention 
the profound historical roots of the democratic traditions of various 
peoples, including those of the USSR and the USA, insistently 
demands that differences and contradictions must be solved peaceful¬ 
ly. Other countries must be regarded as partners in world economic 
and cultural links, and anything that may lead to a nuclear conflict 
must be decisively opposed. 

True, the two superpowers today confront each other as rivals. 
But cannot the goodwill of the peoples and governments of these two 
nations change the relationship for the better? The fact is that there 
were periods when the two countries worked together. The fact is 
that the rivalry was not prompted by a supranatural force but 
emerged through certain human actions. Anything that men did can 
be changed by men themselves, the more so that such « change for 
the better would promote universal progress and agree with the 
objective needs of political relations. 

Of course, the political leader wielding power (head of state, 
government, party, or class) can, through incompetence or irrespon¬ 
sibility, ignore the laws of political science. History abounds in 
examples of this kind. But this entails a crisis both in domestic and 
foreign policy. History avenges such a slighting attitude to science. 
True, it is not every error that is accompanied by an immediate crisis, 
for crises have stages of their own (inception, deepening, etc.). The 
art of the political subject consists in taking notice of the elements of 
an emergent crisis and preventing it from expanding by changing the 
policy. Fundamentally, any political crisis is a crisis of power. 

The view of politics as a science assumes profound study of the 
objective laws of political relations (domestic and foreign) of the 
functioning of the society’s political system, state apparatus, parties, 
social organisations, the mechanism of power and democracy, 
political culture, etc. as well as modes of interaction between 
governments, parties, states, systems, blocs, state confederations, 
international organisations and movements. 

Besides, the links of politics with the other elements of the 
superstructure and its dialectical interrelations with the economy 
must also be fully taken into account. The extremely complex 
character of the political process can only be understood in the 
entirety of all of its component parts. The scientific methodology of 
the study of politics excludes in principle a fragmentary approach, 
substantiation of theory by reducing it to separate examples or a 
mechanical agglomeration of such examples, however great their 
significance in history. Such an approach conceals the danger of 
exaggeration of their role and neglect for the overall trend of 
development, i. e. for the objective historical law, to illustrate which 
is the only purpose of the examples. “What this calls for above all,” 



stressed Lenin, "and more so than in an^'dth£^'splher6+^i$,a'^iettAre 
of the process as a whole, with all the trends taken into account and 
summed up in the form of a resultant.”®’ 

Just as any other sphere of control, politics calls not only for 
knowledge but also for skills, habits, will, and art. The art of the 
political subject consists in the welding of most important compo¬ 
nents of political relations (the leader, political figures, parties, social 
groups, classes, masses) in a single rationally directed interaction, 
"into one indivisible whole with the class and the masses”®^ The 
leader wielding political power must be able to mobilise the masses, to 
convince them, to make them follow him, to concentrate their efforts 
on solving the vital tasks posed by a given situation, being guided in 
ail this by the scientific principles of political theory. It is no accident 
that Lenin stressed that “politics is a science and an art”.®® 

Marxist-Leninist political science makes possible scientific plan¬ 
ning and forecasting of political development, as well as action in 
accordance with the objective laws of political relations and control 
over the relations. Cognised political necessity, and the ability to take 
correct political decisionS^'ori the basis of knowledge of that necessity, 
is true political freedom. 
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The Problem of Man: 
Current Aspects 


Philosophical Aspects 
of Innovative Activity 

Nikolai LAPIN 


The present stage in the history of mankind is an epoch of great 
change and renewal along several dimensions. The source of 
renovation in all of these dimensions is man’s innovative activity. 
What changes, marking a turning-point in history, do we have in 
mind here? 

Above all, we refer to the scientific and technological revolution 
now triumphantly sweeping through all countries and continents. Its 
first wave, which has brought about automation of production, ha^ 
been followed by a second one—the wave of computerisation 
entailing radical transformation of all information processes. Fresh 
waves of the scientific and technological revolution, much more 
gigantic than the previous ones, are now gaining momentum. 

This is what forms the basis for profound structural changes in 
the economy of all the countries of the world. The primary sectors of 
the economy (agriculture, fishing, hunting) are more and more 
ousted, in terms of the numbers of people gainfully employed in 
them, by secondary and tertiary sectors (industry, the sphere of the 
services) while in the industrially developed countries the quaternary 
sector (informatics) has developed, claiming an increasing share of 
the gainfully employed population. We are witnessing changes in the 
priorities of economic development in favour of intensive, science¬ 
consuming parameters. 

A historic change is taking place in the structure of mankind in 
terms of the socio-economic formations. The October 1917 Revolu¬ 
tion in Russia was the first step in the transidon from antagonism 
between labour and capital to cooperation between labour organisa¬ 
tions and the individual on the basis of varied forms of social, 
collective and personal property. At present, there is an unpre- 
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cedented variety of social structures in the world: along with the 
socialist and capitalist countries, there is a broad spectrum of 
developing nations, whose socio-economic and socio-political orienta¬ 
tions are varied and by no means stable. 

Fundamental differences in social structure do not exclude 
interaction between the groups of countries with such differences. 
The development of national economies is accompanied by a growing 
internationalisation of economic structures and processes. The 
growing acuteness of global problems, especially of the problem of 
mankind’s survival in our nuclear age, increases the interdependence 
of all the countries and regions on each other. “The prevailing 
dialectics of present-day development consists in a combination of 
competition and confrontation between the two systems and in a 
growing tendency towards interdependence of the countries of the 
world community. This is precisely the way, through the struggle of 
opposites, through arduous effort, groping in the dark to some 
extent, as it were, that the controversial but interdependent and in many 
ways integral world is taking .shape.” * 

Fundamental and truly revolutionary changes are taking place in 
science and culture. A new scientific picture of the world is taking 
shape as new aesthetic and moral values, as well as new thinking— 
political, ecological, etc.—evolve. 

Underlying ail these and other changes, which form in their 
totality substance of the turning-point in history, are the objective 
laws of the development of mankind, of its material, social and 
cultural progress. These laws, however, do not function by them¬ 
selves as an autonomous “programme” fully determining the mo¬ 
vements of the “automation”; they function through the operation¬ 
al mode of dialogue with man who has to take into account the 
“programme” compiled and imparted to the “computer” by other 
individuals. He can, however, himself develop such a “programme” 
and introduce essential changes into it, creating new “programmes” 
of his being. Man is subject to the action of the objective laws of his 
being, and he is in a position to create new conditions of their action, 
of which the totality can lead to a renovation of the manifestation of 
laws and at times to a renewal of their very content, to the formation 
of new being with its new laws. Herein lies the specificity of history as 
object-subject activity. 

How is this renewal possible, and why? The whole of man’s life is 
activity, and man’s social being itself is a result of human activity— 
the activity of the individual, his contemporaries and previous 
generations. However, it is not any activity that leads to a renovation 
of being and of man himself but only a special kind of it 
— innovative activity. It is this activity that constitutes the source of 
goal-oriented changes realised by man in the world and**in himself. A 
direct form of the manifestation of this activity is innovations of 
different kinds. 
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The quality and volume of innovative activity, as well as its role in 
history, vary in different epochs. On the whole, there is a tendency 
towards their growth. Innovative activity grows immeasurably in 
scope during revolutions in the implements and modes of labour, in 
social system, science and culture. In this epoch of radical change, 
when revolutionary upheavals are taking place in all the principal 
spheres of the activities of man, of the peoples and of the whole 
mankind, we observe a kind of explosion of people’s innovative 
activities—not of hundreds or thousands but of millions. Mass scope 
of innovative activity is a characteristic feature of our times. The 
successes and failures of individuals and organisations, of peoples 
and societies increasingly depend on their ability to create and accept 
various innovations. 

The terms “innovative activity” and “innovation” are not yet part 
and parcel of the philosophical lexicon, but they are extremely 
essential for a philosophical understanding of history, of social and 
cultural processes, of the essence and perspectives of man as a whole 
and of contemporary man in particular. They also have a definite 
philosophical content. 

What is innovative activity? 

The concept of activity is fundamental to the dialectical-materialist 
conception of history. It is instrumental in understanding the essence 
and profound source of the self-development of man, society, and 
the whole of humankind’s culture. Many of the aspects of this 
concept have been worked out in Marxist literature. 

Taking activity as an explanatory principle, we arrive at the 
conclusion that, of all the diverse types and forms of activity, the 
division of activity into productive and reproductive is the most 
fundamental. Reproductive activity is based on repetition of already 
developed schemata of action and is aimed at obtaining a result that 
is already known, by employing familiar means. Productive activity 
assumes the working out of new goals and corresponding means or 
the attainment of familiar goals by new means; therefore its 
necessary component is creativity.* 

Each type of activity meets a definite need of society as an 
integral, organic system: reproductive activity corresponds to society’s 
need for stability, for a stable functioning of all its mechanisms and 
subsystems; productive activity realises the need for changes and 
development in society, for its transition from one qualitative state to 
another. 

Just as the needs themselves, both these types of activity are 
mutually connected. Being opposites, they interact with each other, 
functioning as meta-activity in relation to each other. Productive 
activity is the progressive side in this interaction: it does not simply 
stand side by side with reproductive activity but transforms concrete 
types of the latter, ousting out and often completely eliminating 
them. This interaction produces a manyfold intensification and 



acceleration of the processes of development and renovation trig¬ 
gered off by productive activity. Contrariwise, the reverse impact on 
it on the part of reproductive activity hinders changes and slows 
down development, preserving the routine mechanisms of the 
processes of functioning, stressing their stagnant character. 

Innovative activity is productive meta-activity of which the content 
is the creation, spreading and employment of various innovations, 
and which has as a necessary condition and consequence changes in 
the routine components constituting the environment in which 
innovative activity takes place. As a meta-activity, it ultimately has for 
its object other kinds of activity—those that evolved previously and 
became by the given moment reproductive in character, while their 
means and modes became routine in a given community of men. 
Innovative activity is ultimately directed towards changes in the 
routine means and modes of reproductive activity. In*this connection, 
"innovated activity" is identified as an object of innovative activity.’ 

This determines the primary function of innovative activity in 
society—that of renovation and development of the modes and 
mechanisms of its operation in all the spheres of its life activity. In 
the broad sense, it is the function of the development of culture as 
an ensemble of modes of man’s life activity. Innovative activity is 
intended to satisfy human needs, which change under the impact of 
law-governed tendencies and processes of society’s development. 

The starting-point and the nucleus of innovative activity is a 
novelty —a novel idea or value, product or technology, norm of 
behaviour or organisational structure. Of the greatest significance is 
the potential of the novelty, i. e. the totality of changes which can be 
realised to meet the demand for this novel element. The socio¬ 
cultural and organisational adaptability of the novelty, the possibility 
of its assimilation by concrete participants in innovative activity, and 
the probability of its integration in the socio-cultural environment 
must be taken into account. The potential of novelty is also 
characterised by the possibility of modification of the novelty itself, of 
its ability for renovation and self-development. 

In terms of their potential, novel elements are divided into basic 
and modifying ones (the latter are referred to as "improvement”). 
The former mark a radical breakthrough in the sphere of activity in 
question (a major scientific or technological discovery, etc.), followed 
by the creation of new types of activity. The latter signify more or 
less substantial improvements in that which exists: they may be 
modifications of a fundamental novel phenomenon facilitating its 
wide spreading, or they may be modifications of something obsolete 
which serves to extend the life of those obsolete elenjents. Underly¬ 
ing different types of novel phenomena are different types of 
innovative activity, significandy differing in their structure and 
mechanism. These differences lie in the interval between fundamen- 
tal-innovadve and routine-reproductive acdvity. Routine-modifying 
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activity, of which the principal mode is element-by-element improve¬ 
ment of an old routine, stands closest to routine reproductive 
activity. 

The creation of a novel element, even a modifying one, is always 
a unique process. Innovative activity is in this sense basically unique. 
But that does not mean that it is unique from beginning to end; 
rather, cases of innovative activity that would be unique from 
beginning to end are in themselves unique. More frequently, the 
situation is quite different: in order to meet a need, a novel 
phenomenon must be produced in a sufficient number of copies over 
a fairly long period of time, not in one copy at a single moment of 
time, it follows that innovative activity, unique at the moment of its 
origin, must become in the course of time reproducible, functioning 
in accordance with the mechanisms of reproduction which existed 
previously or were created by this innovative activity itself. In other 
words, these mechanisms and these new modes of activity themselves 
must become customary in a certain community; that is to say, 
innovative activity, unique at the outset, is, as a rule, “routin- 
ised” in the course o^i’ time. A routinisation of the unique 
constitutes an internal contradiction of the being of innovative 
activity. 

A novelty and its fate in a corresponding environment (that of 
economic production, social organisation or culture) constitutes the 
core or focus of a definite sphere of innovative activity. A concrete 
form of its manifestation is an innovation, of which innovative activity 
is the essence. 

On the general theoretical plane, an innovation is a form of 
organisation of men’s innovative activity. The overall mass and 
quality of innovations implemented in a given society over a certain 
period of time are indications of the correlation of the productive 
and reproductive types of activity in this society, and one of the 
indices of the character of its culture. 

Since innovation is a highly practical phenomenon, it is not 
enough to formulate its general theoretical definition characterising 
its essence. This definition must be complemented by a characteristic 
of concrete and empirically manifested features of innovations as 
practical innovative activities. 

On this applied plane, an innovation is a complex process of 
creation, spreading and employment of a novelty—a novel practical 
means developed to meet a new need, or to satisfy a well-known need 
better; at the same time it is a process of changes conditioned by the 
potential of a given novelty in the social and material environment in 
which it runs through its life cycle. Depending on the potential of a 
novelty, a distinction is drawn between fundamental (radical) and 
modifying (improving) innovations; in terms of their material 
content, they are divided into technological, sociororganisational, 
cultural, and other innovations. Most innovations include both 



technical and social components; that is to say, they are complex. 
Their effectiveness is also of a complex nature.'* 

An innovation is an integral and internally contradictory system. 
On the dynamic plane, it appears above all as an innovation process, 
i. e. as a process of creation, spreading and employment of a novelty. 
The structure of this process is determined by the inner substantive 
logic of innovation activity, from the moment of emergence of an 
idea for a novelty to its use by the ultimate consumers. Two basic 
forms of reproduction of innovative processes are distinguished: 
simple reproduction is characterised by the fact that a novel element 
is only produced where it was first assimilated; reproduction on an 
expanded scale means the spreading of the processes of creation of a 
novelty to an extent sufficient to meet the need for it fully. The 
transition from simple reproduction to extended^ reproduction 
constitutes a critical phase the overcoming of which determines the 
effectiveness and completeness of an innovation.® 

The dynamics of interaction between the innovative process and 
different subsystems of its environment are expressed through the 
concept of the innovation’s life cycle. This concept characterises the 
level of development of the innovation process and its effectiveness 
in regard to the individuals and organisations participating in it. Five 
principal stages of the life cycle of an innovation are distinguished: 
start, rapid growth, maturity, complete satisfaction of the need for a 
novelty, finish. The replacement of one of these stages by the next in 
succession is brought about by the contradictory relationship between 
the two principal elements of the effectiveness: the peak of the 
attractiveness of a novelty for the consumer comes much 
earlier than the peak of the process of production of this novelty. 
The dynamics of the novelty’s consumer attractiveness must therefore 
serve as a guide for controlling the dynamics of its production, 
including the passing of decisions on the cessation of the production. 

Innovative activities are subject to the division of labour in society. 
Consider technological innovations; here, some individuals make 
discoveries and invent things, others develop these technological 
innovations, still others produce them, the fourth category of 
individuals ensure that they reach consumers, the fifth, consume 
them in appropriate production processes, the sixth, utilise the waste 
materials resulting from consumption. In other words, different 
groups of individuals and different organisations perform different 
roles in the innovation process. The success of this innovation 
assumes a definite integration of all of its participants, a coordination 
of their goals, interests and actions. 

However, not infrequently this coordination does not exist. The 
complex process of innovation ceases to be integral; its development 
sometimes aggravates the differences between the goals and interests 
of its participants; the differences may range from spontaneously 
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promoting a given innovation to persistent opposition to its 
implementation. 

The opposition is the greater the more radical are the changes 
introduced by the innovation. A radical innovation infrequently 
emerges in an alien organisational structure, circumventing this 
structure and developing in spite of it—through informal relations 
between its initiators and active participants. On the contrary, 
modifying innovations, implying element-by-element improvement of 
that which exists (the deep-rooted new or the old and the routine), 
are as a rule easily incorporated in existing organisational structures. 
Therefore modifying activity, along with routine one, often forms a 
difficult obstacle in the way of radical innovative activity. Just as the 
best is an enemy of the good, a modification is an enemy of the 
radical. True, this “enmity” is relative: as soon as the tree of a radical 
or fundamental innovation takes root, a whole stream of innovations 
comes into being. A fundamental novelty like the microprocessor 
gave rise to a great many innovation flows such as microelectronics 
and its varied applications. 

The success of an Innovation is substantively affected by its 
cultural genesis: it may arise on the basis of cultural achievements of 
the given people, the given society, or it may be borrowed from a 
different culture. Culturally endogenous innovations are more easily 
perceived by the participants of innovative processes, they are better 
integrated and, in a word, they are more likely to succeed than 
culturally exogenous innovations; the latter are often rejected by the 
local culture and wither away. 

The principal factor of the success of innovations is the quality of 
innovative activity of its direct participants. This properly human 
factor of innovations includes the structure of interests, incentives and 
motives, existing in a given society, for labour in general and 
innovative activity in particular; perceptiveness to innovations which 
differs significantly among different individuals, organisations and 
cultures; the structure and composition of the general and special 
knowledge and labour skills of gainfully employed population; the 
structure of values and norms in society and its socio-professional 
groups; and the characteristics of communication channels and 
information sources. 

Different aspects of the above characteristic of innovative activity 
and innovations can be amplified and specified. The most important 
of these aspects is the emergent need for the intensification of 
innovative f^ocesses.^ This is a complex need—economic, social, 
cultural and, ultimately, human. It reflects the challenges of our 
epoch—challenges addressed to society and man and insistently 
calling for their renovation through self-development. The 
emergence of this need is an indication of a sufficiently high level of 
development of the human community and of the even more 
considerable possibilities opening up before it. The realisation of 



these possibilities imposes on mankind and the individuals and 
societies constituting it a demand for great energy and skill. 

On the one hand, there is the demand imposed on societies, *their 
institutions, organisations and other macrostructures to create an 
increasingly growing interest and axiological-normative orientation of 
a possibly greater number of their members, of greater and greater 
masses of the working people, towards active participation in radical 
innovations in technology, production, social organisation and 
culture. This interest and orientation must accord with the possibility 
for their active participation in radical innovative processes, including 
guarantees of the right to labour, creation of the “innovation 
reserve” of resources at the disposal of the innovators, formation of a 
network of innovative production organisations, etc. Societies and 
their macrostructures can only count on success in the present-day 
dynamic world if they take the path of intensification of all the 
internal sources of self-development. 

On the other hand, intensification of innovation processes 
imposes just as significant demands on man. In terms of receptiveness 
to innovations, men fall into five categories: innovators, early 
recipients of innovations, the early majority of followers, the later 
majority, and the stragglers.^ According to some statistics, the first 
two categories cover only about 16 per cent of the total number of 
recipients. However, that is not some kind of biological constant but a 
magnitude determined on culture and education. Although there are 
no reliable statistics to confirm the above thesis, there are quite a few 
successful experiments and schools which ensure increased receptive¬ 
ness of personnel towards innovations and development of their 
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innovative capacity. 

In the USSR, innovation games have been worked out and are 
successfully applied, permitting experimental realisation, over a short 
period of time, of interaction between potential participants of the 
innovation process." A special feature of innovation games is that 
they allow simultaneous solution of three interconnected tasks: 
formation of methods for the solution of innovative problems, and 
study and practical development of man’s capacity for innovative 
activity. 

A most important premise of the formation of innovative qualides 
in man is his need for self-development. At the same time that need 
itself is consolidated and perfected in the process of concrete 
innovation activity. That is not, however, a closed circle but a spiral 
of which the guiding reference-points are two vector parameters: a 
rise in the share of gainfully employed population actively participat¬ 
ing in innovation, and better quality of the innovation activity itself 
(intensification of the innovation processes). These are cyintradictory 
parameters with a negative feedback link between them (if they are 
considered separately). But if the need for self-development assumes 
mass scope, simultaneous rise in both parameters becomes possible. 



The realisation of such a possibility is an indication of prog^ssive 
development of society and man himself. 

Creation of optimal conditions for an increasing involvement of 
the popular masses in innovation activity and for the intensification 
of innovation processes is one of the deep-lying needs of the present 
epoch, one which various societies, their institutions and organisa¬ 
tions face as a vital imperative. This is a truly humanist imperative, 
since freely unfolding innovative activity really promotes the self¬ 
development of man as an individual and as the subject of social and 
cultural progress. 
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Interdisciplinary Study of Consciousness 


Evgeni VELIKHOV, 
Vladimir ZINCHENKO, 
Vladislav LEKTORSKY 


An ever greater number of sciences are being involved in the 
study of consciousness. Philosophers, anthropologists, sociologists, 
psychologists, economists, physiologists, physicists, and specialists in 
the technical sciences and informatics are conducting research in this 
field. 

There are two basic reasons for the growing interest in the study 
of consciousness. The first is an expanding interdisciplinary, com¬ 
prehensive study of man, characterised primarily by the fact that he 
is the subject of conscious, purposeful (unfortunately, not always 
purpose-oriented) activities. None of the disciplines exploring man 
and his activity could possibly view him as an unconscious being. As a 
result, each discipline, wittingly or unwittingly, when dealing with the 
phenomena of consciousness begins to isolate them as an object of 
study. The second reason, closely related to the first, originates from 
the fact that there was a continuous expansion of the ontology of 
consciousness phenomena, following the works of Marx. Having 
analysed this process in depth, Mamardashvili showed how the object 
of the study of consciousness has outgrown social and psychological 
analysis of intuitional conceptions [see his article “Analysis of 
Consciousness in Marx’s Works” in Social Sciences, No. 2, 1987— Ed.]. 

Cf)nsequently, the expanding ontology of consciousness phenome¬ 
na and the involvement of many disciplines in their study is a natural 
process in the onward march of science and philosophy. It creates 
favourable conditions for the organisation and conduct interdiscip¬ 
linary study of consciousness. It will be shown, however, that the 
organisation of such studies faces a whole range of fundamental and 
complex methodological and procedural problems. Their analysis is 


quite instructive as similar difficulties are met within the organisation 
of integrated studies of man and his activities. 

The nature of these problems derives from the fact that each of 
the sciences studies its own range of consciousness phenomena, which 
it isolated historically (or intuitively); itself defines its object of study. 
The isolated circles of consciousness phenomena are sometimes 
quite remote from each other and are not related to consciousness as 
an integral phenomenon. More often than not no line is drawn 
between the forms, states, structures, properties and mechanisms of 
consciousness. Each of the disciplines uses its own methodological 
patterns, is guided by its own (both classical and non-classical) ideals 
of rationality and determinism, and its own criteria of objectivity, 
strictness and scholarly approach. Thus, the research of conscious¬ 
ness employs a nionodisciplinary rather than an interdisciplinary 
approach: it is increasingly frequent, however, that the results of 
such research are gathered together under one cover. We believe 
that an appreciation of this situation may help organise truly 
interdisciplinary study of consciousness which is called forth both by 
the logic of science and practical tasks of studying the human factor. 

The following is an attempt to find a possible conceptual basis for 
such research. 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

Consciousness or consciousness phenomena are a reality of a 
special kind. It is common to call it subjective. One could go along 
with that, provided it were not contrasted to objective reality, which 
results in a reproduction of epiphenomenalistic treatment of con¬ 
sciousness. This is manifested in that consciousness is viewed as a 
reality of a secondary rating, some sort of a “social metaphor”. It is 
forgotten that the juxtaposition of the subjective and objective 
outside of epistemology is erroneous. 

Consequently, the first thesis to be clearly defined is that 
consciousness as a subjective reality is no less objective than any other 
objective reality. The above is a paraphrase of an idea expressed by 
prominent Russian physiologist A. Ukhtomsky to the effect that the 
subjective methods of research provide results no less objective than 
those obtained by what is called the objective methods. There are, 
however, questions which have no simple answers, such as: where is 
this reality located and what should be the language used to describe 
it? The answers to the first question, as a rule, lie in a range between 
social and neurophysiological matter. The distribution of answers 
across this range is reflected in the description language of 
consciousness phenomena. 

The problem of the ontological status of consciousness is viewed 
differently in philosophy. This is understandable as the issue of the 
relationship between consciousness and being has been and remains 
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the main issue of any philosophical conception. In the focus of 
philosophical thought are the problems of man’s place in the world, 
his relation to the world, and of the world’s relation to man, of the 
limits of human cognition and action. Consciousness is man’s 
peculiarity which determines his special position in the world and his 
special ontological status. It is important to emphasise here that the 
basic issue of philosophy is not reduced to what is primary and what 
is secondary but includes the research of all variable and historically 
changing types and forms of relations between consciousness and 
being. For this reason, it is not only the basic but also the eternal 
issue of philosophy. 

Philosophy studies consciousness primarily from the point of view 
of its ontological status, its place in the structure of being, both 
natural and social. It isolates some main types of relations of 
consciousness to the world: cognition, activity, axiofogical attitude. 
Philosophy studies complex, ambiguous, often contradictory and 
dramatic relations between different types of consciousness (cognition 
and morals, goodness and beauty, cognition and usefulness, etc.). It is 
interested in the problem of the relationship between the individual 
and public consciousness, between the subjective consciousness and 
the consciousness objectivised in the form of special objects—items 
of culture. Thus, the specificity of the philosophical approach to 
consciousness is characterised by the interest in specific borderline 
problems: consciousness and being, consciousness and morals, 
individual and public consciousness, etc. 

Some social sciences study separate forms of public consciousness 
in connection with certain forms of social activities (legal conscious¬ 
ness, political consciousness, economic consciousness, artistic con¬ 
sciousness, etc.). 

Lev Vygotsky in his study of the philosophical understanding of 
the ontology of consciousness wrote that two layers can be isolated 
both in consciousness and in thought—consciousness for conscious¬ 
ness and being in consciousness.’ The isolation of the being layer is 
needed for it is impossible to describe many acts of conduct and 
activities through the conscious presence of the individual subject 
and his will in them. This is particularly distinct in free actions. It is 
especially difficult to comprehend. Just as in physics the idea of 
relativity presents great difficulty, it is equally difficult to assimilate 
the idea that two types of phenomena within consciousness itself can 
be differentiated: (1) phenomena, controlled and used by conscious¬ 
ness and will (they may be termed ideal-constructive), and 
(2) phenomena and links, which though being active in consciousness 
itself, are not evident in relation to it and, in this sense, are not 
controlled by the subject. Many of the latter phenom||*na are more 
frequently considered what is called the altered states of conscious¬ 
ness.’ We emphasise that we are discussing the distinctions between 
the contents within consciousness, since something in that conscious- 



ness possesses characteristics ot being (lending themselves to objective 
analysis), in relation to consciousness in terms of the individual 
psychological reality.’ Going somewhat ahead, we would like to note 
that the source of the characteristics of being is “aggregate” human 
action (both social and subjective) and this is the true essence of the 
well-known principle of the unity of consciousness and activity. From 
here on, the two isolated layers of consciousness will be referred to as 
the being and the reflexive. The conventional character of these terms 
is connected with the fact that the being layer also possesses reflexive 
components, very much like the reflexive layer, which is truly 
individual and psychological, possesses components of the being 
type. 

The reflexive layer of consciousness is a relation to reality. The 
being layer a relation in reality. Obviously, there are major 
differences and real contradictions between these two main types of 
human relations to the world, which are not easy to remove 
particularly when there is a profound gap between consciousness and 
reality, thought and word, word and action. Thus, the organic unity 
of consciousness and activity is not g^ven from the outset. It is a sort 
of prescription to be followed. 

Expanding the ontology of consciousness to being and isolating 
the being layer in it, leads to a need for expanding the descriptive 
language of consciousness phenomena. It should also include the 
descriptive language of human activities and actions. The opposite is 
also true. The descriptive language of the latter likewise should be 
expanded, due to the inclusion of the descriptive language of 
consciousness and, in a broader sense, of psyche. The degree and 
measure of manifestation (or action, if you like) of being in 
consciousness is in inverse proportion to the degree and measure of 
reflection by it of its own act, marked by its own “1”, and its objects 
in the world. It is clear that in this context the notions of “physical 
action”, “objective" (independent of consciousness), “external”, 
“spatial” and others must be reviewed and expanded. 

In other words, today we see (especially in psychology) not only 
an expansion of the ontology of consciousness, but also that of action 
for which the tradidonal descriptive language used in the reflexive, 
stimulus-reactive, behavioural, and even sociological schemes of 
describing man and socium, is inadequate. As always, the main 
requirement of the descriptive language is that it should not screen 
with its body what it describes. 

Before discussing *the feasibility of moulding a single conceptual 
basis for the interdisciplinary study of consciousness, let us record the 
situation in this sphere as it is: at present several disciplines can be 
isolated in the study of consciousness. The social sciences, including 
psychology, study the forms of social and individual consciousness. 
The natural sciences, to which psychology is often referred, mainly 
study the states of individual consciousness and tlieir material 



substrate (mechanisms). The technical sciences study and simulate 
certain functions of consciousness, which include image recognition, 
memory, intellect, etc. These functions are also studied in psycholo¬ 
gy. The above division is not meant to be precise or complete. There 
are overlapping spheres of study, which is most apparent in the 
example of psychology where the objects of study include both forms 
and states, mechanisms and functions of consciousness. It’s another 
matter how closely psychological studies are related to each other and 
to other sciences. Most likely, not very closely. 

Nevertheless, according to its range of problems, psychology 
should in principle act as a link, or some sort of a conceptual bridge, 
in organising interdisciplinary studies of consciousness. 

We have isolated only the key dominants and central problems 
which are being investigated by respective disciplines. In reality, 
however, there is some confusion of forms, states, mechanisms and 
functions of consciousness, its being and reflexive layers in research. 
The regular outcome of this is that some aspects become absolutised 
while others are totally disregarded. There is no science studying 
consciousness as such. This is illustrated by the fact that great efforts 
are being expanded to classify and understand the nature and causes 
of the altered states of consciousness (the number of which grt)ws 
steadily). At the same time the understanding of what is conscious¬ 
ness, its norm, etc. is distressingly vague. Take, for instance, 
psychology—in the last decade it seems to have forgotten about the 
existence of the problem of consciousness. 

The current situation in the study of consciousness can hardly be 
assessed in terms of “good” or “bad”. An assessment should, 
however, serve as justification for interdisciplinary research and 
closer contacts between the social, natural and technical sciences in 
this sphere. It is evident that the general strategy of such study 
should support “two-way traffic”. Social sciences should “feed” the 
content of the notion of consciousness which takes shape within the 
natural and technical sciences. The latter should develop methods of 
study and simulation of phenomena of consciousness, test and verify 
hypotheses born in the social sciences, specify the concepts of the 
material roots and material substrate of consciousness, etc. Such 
strategy requires one indispensable condition: an approach shared by 
the social, natural and technical sciences, in their treatment of 
consciousness phenomena, which could make up a single platform 
for the interdisciplinary study of consciousness. We believe there are 
sound scholarly premises for the identification of such common 
approach. We shall try to explicate them. 

♦ * ♦ ^ 

Let us begin with the study of the consciousness forms in the 
social sciences. Marx viewed the development of society as a natural 



historical process and compared it with the development of an 
organic system. The latter creates the missing organs in the process 
of its evolution. That is how there appear multiple forms of 
individual, group, collective, class, national, mythological, religious, 
scientific, legal, professional, political, etc. consciousness. Each form 
of social consciousness develops, transforms, involutes; it is, in a 
word, a socio-historical category. The appearing forms of social 
consciousness become institutionalised and turn into functional 
organs which ensure the life of society. They may also become with 
time (and sometimes do) an obstacle on the path of such develop¬ 
ment. 

The trend of the forms of consciousness to institutionalisation, 
automation, and symbolisation of its processes and results fully 
justifies the conclusion about the objectiveness of conscious (subjec¬ 
tive) phenomena. 

The above is true not only with respect to the forms of social 
consciousness. Marx described many phenomena of man’s individual 
consciousness as functionarbrgans: “Each of his human attitudes to 
the world—vision, hearing, olfaction, taste, tactus, thinking, contem¬ 
plation, perception, wishing, activity, love—in a word, all organs of 
his individuality .. exist as social organs, are in their objective attitude, 
or in their attitude to an object, the acquisition of the latter, the 
acquisition of human activity,”'* This passage contains ideas, vital to 
our account. First, a whole range of psychic processes, often 
identified as the functions of consciousness (perception, thinking) or 
as the states of consciousness (wishing, love) are called the organs of 
individuality. Second, Marx understood the organs of individuality 
not as anatomic and morphological formations, but as attitudes to the 
world, to the object, or as functional organs. Third, they are social 
organs. The latter is extremely important for expanding interdiscipli¬ 
nary research not only of consciousness, but also for integrated 
studies of man. Marx wrote on numerous occasions that man was a 
natural and objective creature. He did not use the concept of 
biological creature with respect to man, nor did he juxtapose the 
biological and the social. (Varied and complex forms of social life are 
well known in the animal kingdom.) Marx spoke about the 
corporeality of the individual living in the objective world created by 
humanity and called this world man’s second nature. Far too often 
we have to admit with bitterness that his second nature influences 
man’s development much stronger than the first, from which he 
removes yet farther and which he destroys (in the poet’s words; 
“There’s less nature, there’s more environment”). Furthermore, the 
animal as a creature of nature lives in the biosphere, while man as a 
natural, objective and social creature creates the noosphere—a 
sphere of reason becoming a geological force (V. Vernadsky). This is, 
probably, the main feature of the “phenomenon of man”. 



Then, what are these formations like: a functional organ, social 
matter, noosphere, consciousness? What is the mechanism of their 
action? The simplest answer is that the organs of the nervous system 
act as functional organs. The search for consciousness in the brain 
continues to this day despite the fact that a number of foremost 
neurophysiologists of this century maintain that the search for the 
phenomena of consciousness and its specific characteristics should 
not be reduced even to a most detailed study of the intimate 
mechanisms of nervous activity as a whole or of individual neurons, 
ion currents, accompanying the synaptic transference, morphological 
peculiarities, etc. Let’s not forget that Charles Sherrington has 
localised the higher psychic functions such as memory and mental 
ability in action rather than in the mind. Similarly, Ivan Sechenov 
also included in the elements of thought not only the sensual rows 
but also the “rows of individual action’’. 

Surprising as it may seem, the answer to the question of what the 
functional organs are like belongs not to philosophers or psycholog¬ 
ists but to physiologist Ukhtomsky. He is the author of the theoretical 
construction that gives adequate reflection of the reality of the 
psychic and opens up new possibilities for combining this reality with 
physiological, corporeal reality. The foundation of this construction 
lies in the concept of the “functional organ of the nervous system’’ or 
the “mobile organ of the brain’’, introduced into physiology by 
Ukhtomsky and later developed, as applied to psychology, by 
A. Zaporozhets, A. Leontiev, A. Luria, among others. As examples of 
such organs, Ukhtomsky pointed to parabiosis and dominant or, in 
other words, to certain flowing functional states of the organism and 
characterised them as some “integral whole’’, “complex symp- 
tomocomplex’’. Upon close scrutiny of the texts about these 
phenomena, one discovers that the dominant is described either in 
the language of physiology (as a rather stable excitation which occurs 
in the centres at a given moment and becomes a dominating factor in 
the work of the centres), or in the language of behaviour, or even 
psychology. According to Ukhtomsky, the external expression of the 
dominant is stationarily maintained work, or the working posture of 
the organism supported at a given moment by various stimulations 
and precluding other works and postures at the given moment.^ The 
work also notes a special internal expression of the dominant Jiving 
through the dominant in the form of a reduced symbol (psychologi¬ 
cal recollection). “In this connection the former dominant is lived 
through in a very reduced form, with a rather low inertia—only by 
cerebral components, or it is lived through with all the former 
inertia, occupying the work of the centres for a long time and forcing 
out of them other reactions.’’ 

The dominant is not only a normal working principle of the 
nervous centres; it also has an important role to play in the process 
of forming reactions to the medium. 



Thus, Ukhtomsky characterises the dominant as a temporary 
functional organ. This organ is extracerebral, external with relation 
to the brain; it controls the brain and affects the nervous centres. 
The brain, on its part, can also fight the dominants “without 
attacking them direcdy, but creating new compensating dominants in 
the centres”.® 

Introducing the concept of a mobile organ, Ukhtomsky warned 
against the customary association of this concept with the idea of 
the morphologically stable, statically permanent formation. He wrote 
that “any temporary combination of forces capable of a certain 
achievement can be an organ 

Still, there was a certain trace of duality in Ukhtomsky’s 
descriptions. He viewed one and the same reality both as the 
physiological, so to say, the substrate, and as the psychological which 
is a purely functional formation. This duality, more often than not, 
brought researchers back to the previous attempts of direct 
correlation (overlapping) of the structure and function. 

The Soviet scholar N.,3ernstein made a major contribution to 
advancing the idea of functional organs in physiology in his theory of 
movement construction. He included in the functional organs live 
movement and objective action. Living movement in his theory is 
viewed not only as a function of the skeletal-muscular apparatus but 
also as a special functional organ with its own morphological 
properties (biodynamic tissue) and reactivity properties (Zaporozhets 
later discovered also the properties of sensitivity in movement), which 
is subject to the laws of evolution and involution. 

In psychology, the idea of functional organs was further advanced 
by Leontiev who described some of their typical important proper¬ 
ties. According to Leontiev, they “function like common morphologi¬ 
cal permanent organs; they differ from the latter, however, in that 
they are new formations appearing in the process of individual 
(ontogenetic) development”.* A specific feature of these new 
formations is that, once established, they continue to function as a 
single whole; they are strong and stable. Leontiev gives a clearer 
differentiation of the psychic functioning of the respective organs 
and of their material substrate. His idea is that the formation of 
higher, specifically human, psychic processes takes place simultane¬ 
ously with the formation of functional organs of the brain 
performing them. 

Thus, the understanding of the psychic as an organ, suggested by 
Ukhtomsky and Leontiev, should be considered a major step in 
evolving, if one may say so, anti-reductionist ideas of psyche as a 
reality of special kind, lliis reality should possess the properties of 
the organ with extracerebral characteristics and its own formation 
regularities, and should be supported by certain. intracerebral 
mechanisms. 



This solution retains, however, a possibility of a further di¬ 
vergence and overlapping (and maybe replacement) of psychological 
research of the higher psychic processes (which have an active 
extracerebral nature in a certain sense) and physiological mechanisms 
of the functional organs of the brain (intracerebral in their majority). 
A functional organ of the individual seems to be placed in the brain 
and, thus, acquires its morphological features and properties. In 
other words, the interrelationship between the functional organs of 
an individual and functional organs of the nervous system has not 
been fully explained. The latter are often identified with each other 
while the existence and psychological features of the former are 
altogether neglected. The functional organs of the nervous system 
are identified with psychic processes, functions, or abilities. Accord¬ 
ing to this logic, the neuronic mechanisms of the brain are awarded 
the properties of the object, it is in them that the information- 
containing relations are sought for, the reality of the subjective, 
psychic is rejected, and the brain is declared a subject of psychology. 

Meanwhile, the psychic, according to the meaning of the concept 
of organ of individuality and even mobile organ of the nervous 
system, must be interpreted not only as a function, but also as a 
developing functional organ which sets forth the task of theoretical 
construction of psyche (and consciousness) as reality. Such work is in 
progress. 

* « « 

The features of functional organs are manifested not only in acts 
of movement but also in the system of cognitive processes. For 
instance, memory or perception are also actions, both of them are 
reactive, with evolutions and involutions. True, it is far more difficult 
to observe these actions, to record and reproduce them than external 
movements. However, just as movement viewed as an organ must not 
be fully reduced to the motion organs (kinematic chains, skeletal 
muscles)—since movement is more than the motion organs— 
perception viewed as an action and a functional organ cannot be 
completely reduced to the "corporeal eye”. Different systems of 
sensory and perceptive training are aimed more at socio-cultural 
norms than the anatomo-morphological and physiological properties 
of the senses. It is no accident that in studies of motility and 
perception the most impressive results were obtained when the 
researchers departed from the morpho-physiological mechanism of 
these processes. 

The results in studies of motions, perception, memory and 
thought are more often presented in the form of cognitive charts and 
structures, logical-mathematical constructions, and functional block- 
charts organised in hierarchical or heteroarchical form. All this bears 
witness that modern psychology is searching for a new language of 
expressing and describing psychic reality. 
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Consequently, not only the motor but also the cognitive sphere 
can be treated as an organ or organs organised into a more or less 
complex system. These organs are quite real, they develop, function, 
disintegrate and recover according to special laws. Nevertheless, they 
are characterised by objectivity (perception of something, memory of 
something, attention to something, thought of something). They are 
not tangible although, like the organs of work, they are part of our 
bodily system. The poet Osip Mandelshtam was justified in saying 
that images and ideas are just as much organs, as the liver or heart. 
We reiterate that all these organs possess properties of objectmty, 
intelligence, orientation and are characterised by space and time. 

The introduction’ of the above concepts creates favourable 
conditions for the isolation, study, analysis, and construction of action 
(for instance, executive, cognitive) functions of consciousness and its 
states (for instance, affective) exactly as functional organs, systems 
and structures. The experience of the study of such functional 
organs as live motion, objective action, integral image, orientation, 
senses, has shown that they have an active nature; are characterised 
by a certain system of meanings (objective, operational, conceptual) 
and semantic structure; they have their own biodynamic, sensual and 
emotional fabric: have a history of their establishment and develop* 
ment, i.e. they evolute and involute; they are characterised by 
reactivity and sensitivity and possess their own spatial and temporal 
properties. Finally, there are very complex relationships in the 
development of these new formations taking shape in the course of 
life between the conservative (structural) and active, dynamic, flowing 
(functional) properties. In other words, psychological science has 
acquired its anatomy, morphology, syntax, semantics, semiotics and 
pragmatics. Psychic reality has caught up with, if not overtaken, 
physiological reality. It has manifested itself as a system of functional 
organs of the individual, a sort of “spiritual organism” with a no less 
complex composition, and which is a no less amazing and practically 
useful subject of study than the brain. Part of this spiritual organism 
is also the individual consciousness born in the aggregate activities of 
individuals and becoming an organ of these activides. At certain 
stages of development or under certain circumstances consciousness 
may separate, become autonomous of activities, of the socium which 
produced it. Like any other organ, consciousness can be healthy, 
sickly, serve activity better or worse, and parting from it, become its 
phantom or the phantom of the individual. 

It does not meati, however, that such an interpretation of 
consciousness and psyche makes their study simpler. Rather, it opens 
up a new avenue in this study. Movement in it requires a special 
conceptual mechanism, new methodological and technical research 
instruments; computer technology, electrophysiolog^cal equipment, 
etc. It is necessary to affirm most emphatic^ly that the understand¬ 
ing of the individual’s functional organs is developed incomparably 
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better than the understanding of the physiological functional systems 
and organs realising them. In speaking of this, by no means do we 
wish to infer that the understanding of the latter is vague and 
amorphous. Physiological methods have advanced no less than 
psychological ones. All we wish to say is that the understanding of 
the individual’s oigans and of the organs of the nervous system 
develop relatively independent of each other. Conceptual bridges 
must be laid between them. We believe that the maturing new 
approach to the study of the states and functions of consciousness, 
and in a wider sense, to the study of the psychic reality promises 
fresh prospects and possibilities in the establishment of legitimate 
links inside a single corporeal and spiritual organism, and contributes 
to prevailing over the rude division of “body” and "soul”. A 
prerequisite is the progress of the physiology of activity, 
neurophysiology, where extensive data have been collected about the 
work of physiological functional organs, systems and structures. It is 
time that the latter be correlated not with structureless and 
amorphous psychic states, processes, and functions but with real, live 
functional organs and structures of psychic activities. 

The available experience of integrated study of psychological and 
physiological functional organs testifies that their joint work demon* 
strates an obvious complex unity of spiritual and corporeal forces. 
Objective movement and action are permeated with cognitive 
operations, including those of decision-making. Equally, a decision is 
permeated with orientation and motor operations.^ Both functional 
structures act as a distribution of activities in space and time, as a 
temporary combination of forces, capable of certain achievement. To 
further describe these “centauric” formations, a combined study is 
needed of both psychological functional organs and physiological 
functional systems, supporting their work. An essential condition for 
the productivity of available methods of recording the latter is their 
subordination to the analysis of objects of psychic reality. Under it 
the use of physiological indicators not only allows verification of the 
hypotheses about the structure of activities and types of combination 
of constituent components but proves exceptionally useful heuristical- 
ly, in other words, serves to put forward new hypotheses. 

In the context of consciousness studies one must avoid the 
common delusion that the physiological indicators allegedly provide 
objective information about subjective phenomena occurring inter- 
cerebrally and open to introspection, hence to control and verifica¬ 
tion. Actually, even functional organs may be interpreted disparate- 
ly—cither as intercerebral formations, or as they were understood by 
Ukhtomsky, Bernstein, and Leontiev, namely ^at these organs are 
extracerebral both in the methods of their origin, and in the methods 
of functioning (cf. the expression “the corporeal eye and the spiritual 
eye, or the eye of the soul”). But. the main thing is to truly 
understand the particularly special corporeality of the “spiritual eye”. 
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It is interesting that practical logic forced Sigmund Freud to consider 
even the unconscious as metapsychic (i.e. not localised naturally in 
the depths of an individual organism). 

Let us recall in this connection Marx’s idea that all these organs 
exist as “social organs”. On that account, they cannot be submerged 
in the depths of the brain or the enigma of the unconscious although 
they are, of course, supported by appropriate physiological mechan¬ 
isms and function not only on the conscious but also on the 
unconscious level. The social nature of the individual’s functional 
organs at the same time marks their super-individual character. Marx 
said that "... the eye and ear [are] organs which take man away from 
his individuality and make him the mirror and echo of the 
universe"'® . Consequently, functional organs are at the same time 
individual and super-individual, objective and ideal, sensory and 
super-sensory. Such are the features that characterise consciousness. 
This has to be taken into account by all sciences taking part in- 
interdisciplinary studies of consciousness. The above also remains 
valid for the technical scientists who do a great deal in simulating 
individual functions of consciousness. Understanding of the function¬ 
al organs by technical experts is quite natural. Moreover, it makes no 
difference to them in what material these organs or functions may be 
realised. They readily forsake one material for another, in order to 
get results. The question is how fully they understand the properties 
of the simulated organ (be it expedient movement, recognition of 
images, artificial intellect, etc.). Even naturalists are strongly tempted, 
by analogy wih technical devices, to view one or another organ or 
function as a mechanism designed for particular work, i.e. out of the 
context of its vital functions. One example is the depressingly dismal 
similarity between the cognitive metaphors used in informatics and 
computer technology, on the one hand, and computer metaphors 
used in cognitive psychology, on the other. This gives the impression 
that the functions described with their help and the functional organs 
are truly identical. Of course, if consciousness is taken to mean the 
content of short-term memory then the computer has it. 

* « * 

Here we come to the last and most complex aspect of our 
deliberations. We shall deal with the composition or structure of 
consciousness. In other words, is it possible to contrast something 
formed to the stream of consciousness, in cases when we deal not 
with its dead but with its living forms? 

When discussing this issue it is advisable to follow Leontiev who 
posed the question as to what makes consciousness. He described 
three of its components—sensory tissue of perception (or image), 
meaning and sense." Their description is undoubtedly an achieve¬ 
ment in the analysis of consciousness, particularly the inclusion of the 
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sensory pssue. Nonetheless, it must be noted that such an approach 
originates from the same traditional introspectional psychology. 
Leontiev included only those components which are more or Jess 
open to self-observation. Consciousness built on the above compo¬ 
nents is, if one may say so, insufficiently ontological. There is some 
contradiction: according to Leontiev, activity is a source of conscious¬ 
ness, whereas the former itself is not among its components. 

However, the relationship between individual consciousness and 
being is secured by sense which itself is rooted in being, the same as 
the relationship between individual consciousness and social con¬ 
sciousness is secured by meaning which has social nature. Leontiev, 
however, has a different interpretation of sense, which is viewed not 
so much in its direct links with being, but more as a derivative of 
relations between motives and purpose or, in other words, as a 
derivative of indirect products of activity. Leontiev,” feeling this 
discord, related motive both to activity and to an object. According to 
this logic, action related to purpose, also related only indirectly to the 
object and conditions of its existence. In his pattern of analysis of 
activity he related operations with the latter. Neither sense, nor the 
object have found their place in this pattern. 

The concept of sense should indicate that individual consciousness 
is not reduced to impersonal knowledge, that due to its belonging to 
a living subject and its real involvement in the system of activities, it 
is always “passionate” or, briefly, that consciousness is not only 
knowledge, but also a relation to being, activities and to consciousness 
itself. On the other hand, the concept of meaning should fix the 
circumstance that man’s consciousness develops not in isolation but 
inside some, historically crystallised experience of activity, communi¬ 
cation and perception of the world, which an individual must not 
only gain but also develop creatively. 

Continuing Vygotsky and Leontiev’s line of study aimed at 
ontologisation of the phenomena of consciousness (for instance, the 
introduction of the sensual tissue into the number of its components) 
we deemed it necessary to include another component, that of 
biodynamic tissue of activities and action. 

Meaning and sense in the new pattern form a reflexive (or 
reflexive-contemplative) layer of consciousness. According to Leon¬ 
tiev, the sensual tissue also takes part in the formation of 
consciousness, which in itself is indisputable. But in our opinion, it 
must belong to another layer, namely to the layer of being (or layer 
of event/activity). The latter is formed not only on the basis of 
sensual tissue, but also on the basis of biodynamic tissue of action or 
activity. 

As a result, we get a two-layer or level-type structure of 
consciousness and four units of its analysis. The idea of the level 
structure of consciousness is not a new one, it dates back to Freud. 
What is new are the levels, with reference to which the differentia- 



tion between conscious and unconscious is meaningless. New also is 
that they are filled with such formations or units, each of which in 
principle could be an object of study. 

Let us briefly characterise the suggested structure and its 
components. The components are not independent. There are both 
functional and genetic links between them. Their common source of 
origin is an objective and social (aggregate) action. Action, character¬ 
ised by the biodynamic and sensual tissue, produces images, objective 
and operational (verbal in communicative action) meanings and 
sense.It is known that the method of action, to which movements 
are aimed, is a living reflection of the object. On the other hand, to 
feel the direction in* which a thing is moving by itself, according to 
Heidegger means to see its sense. 

We shall not analyse the structure of action, its generative 
features and conditions for evolving meanings and senses, which then 
acquire certain autonomy, thus giving reason to isolate a reflexive 
layer of consciousness. We will only note that in the action 
constituting the being layer of consciousness there is also a room for 
reflexive processes. Even in movement we find two types of 
sensitivity—sensitivity to situation, and sensitivity to the possibilities 
of performing the movement proper. The above types of sensitivity 
alternate with each other, with an interval of 150-200 msec, which 
makes it possible to evaluate and recognise current changes in the 
situation and possibilities for action. Sensory and biodynamic tissues, 
forming the being layer of consciousness, perform vital functions 
related not only to the understanding but also to the overconung of 
time and space features of reality. This is occasioned by their 
reversibility. The biodynamic tissue of action opening up in time, i.e. 
an objective, time related picture of action, transforms into an 
object-spatial picture of image. It is this reversibility that allows the 
subject of action to rise above the situation, to evaluate it not in parts, 
but as a whole, and to perform not a situation-oriented but a 
sensible, “site-independent" action. It is natural that the sense aspects 
of activities are also represented in the being layer of consciousness. 

It is known that actions solve tasks, meaningful for the subject. In 
this, sense contains some important features of the programme of 
action which is being evolved. This means that sense precedes the 
performance of a current action, all the more so, the construction of 
a new action. We can be more emphatic; the linkage of individual 
actions in behaviour and activities is supported not by thinking but by 
sense. When sense ^disappears, we get not full activity but semi¬ 
activity, its illusory and distorted forms. 

Meaningful aspects of reality also form part of the being layer of 
consciousness in ^e form of t^jecdve, functional, situation-oriented 
and operational meanings. As distinct from sense, meaning rises out 
of action, or more precisely, from actions with objects, which is why 
meaning is generalised. In our opinion, this statement holds true 



with respect to all forms of meaning, including the aesthetic form, 
which is difficult to describe in words.'* 

Here we proceed to the dynamic relationships between senge and 
meaning, which are observed in the reflexive layer of consciousness. 
Just as there are reflexive components in the being layer, there are 
active, being and activity-oriented components in the reflexive layer. 
Action in the reflexive layer is a link between sense and meaning, a 
means of transformation of one into the other. The implementation 
of a built programme results in the formation of meaning. If it is 
incomplete or inadequate this programme loses sense and relin¬ 
quishes its place to new senses. When complex problems are solved 
there are opposing and cyclic processes which attribute meaning to 
senses and attribute senses to meaning (including the loss of sense). 
This is the main function of consciousness. It is not needed for 
“naked” (or absolute) sense, likewise it is not needed for absolute 
rationality which is devoid of errors and delusions. To attribute 
meaning to sense is to detain the implementation of the programme 
of action, to play it in one’s mind, to think it over. Contrariwise, to 
attribute sense to meaning is to draw lessons from the implemented 
programme of action, to include it in one’s “stock of actions” or to 
relinquish it, to begin looking for a new sense, and to build the 
programme of new action accordingly. 

The problem is whether this system, which in the words of 
Vygotsky contains concealed layers, is open to objective scientific 
study. Let us consider from this point of view how observable (and 
self-observable) are the components of consciousness. What is the 
arsenal of methods available to science for their study? We begin with 
the being layer of consciousness, i.e. with the sensor and biodynamic 
tissue. 

The sensory tissue of image is a generalised name for different 
perceptive categories which build the latter. For instance, the visual 
system is familiar with the sequence of their isolation in the 
microgenesis scale. There are interesting hypotheses about the 
processes of composition and decomposition of image etc. The 
sensory tissue of the image, however, is not open to an outside 
observer, although in itself, indubitably, it originates from reality. 

Biodynamic tissue is a similar generalised name for different 
characteristics of living motion and objective action. At present there 
are numerous methods of recording trajectories, speeds, accelera¬ 
tions, and other characteristics of living motion. There is a functional 
and biodynamic classification of its types, there is a whole range of its 
functional, mathematical, imitational and even robototechnical mod¬ 
els. Microstructural analysis produced its microdynamic characteris¬ 
tics, helped discover its wave and quantum properties. As distinct 
from the sensory tissue, biodynamic tissue is quite open tA an outside 
observer, and to a lesser degree is open to self-observation. Let’s not 
forget, however, that due to the transformation of sensory dssue into 
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biodynamic we can at least make indirect conclusions about the 
features of the former, which transforms from being for itself into 
being for another, including a product alien to its subject. Similar 
relations are present in the reflexive layer of consciousness. Sense, 
like the sensory tissue, is not open to an outside observer. It is being 
for itself, although in its origin it, no doubt, comes from the object 
and being. Of course, it is not always (or not completely) that sense is 
open to self-observation, otherwise we would not have the dramas of 
seeking sense and attributing meaning to it. But this is a drama that 
more often than not has no tragic ending. As opposed to sense, 
meaning (as biodynamic tissue as well) is open to an outside observer 
(when it is not hidden deliberately). It is also open to self-observation 
although, as with sensory tissue, there are possible illusions, false 
interpretations, etc. 

Summing up, we get a picture of the structure of consciousness 
hard to understand and study. Each of its layers has components that 
are open to self-observation (sensory tissue and sense) and open to an 
outside observer and to registration (biodynamic tissue and meaning). 
This means that the unity''of the subjective and objective are given in 
the composition of individual consciousness. Its layers seem to be 
penetrated by the “ontological vertical”. 

The study of consciousness should be simplified by the transfor¬ 
mations of the subjective into the objective when being for oneself 
transforms into being for another. (True, we are fully aware that the 
study of the reversibility of sensory and biodynamic tissues, sense and 
meaning is not simple. It is very difficult to catch the act of 
“reversal” which evidently occurs like “lightning”; for, like the phase 
transformations in physics, it changes the state of consciousness of 
the subject.) It is natural that these transformations occur not only 
along the horizontals of the isolated layers of consciousness. They are 
also possible on the verticals, cross relations can also exist. Moreover, 
there is a possibility of in-depth transformations, i.e. from one sense 
to another, from one meaning to another, from one image to 
another, etc. It is also natural that different transformations contain 
different objective and/or social content. 

We hold that the study of “phase transformations”, their 
psychological conditions, and, possibly, of physiological mechanisms 
may help the analysis of creativity in various spheres of man’s life, 
since it is in these moments that something new is bom, a new action, 
image, a new vision of a situation, a new idea, sense, etc. As a matter 
of fact, these new states are irreversible, although an individual often 
exerts immense effort for their total removal. It is they that possess 
great power and strength of consciousness over the subject. This 
should be the source of pedagogical, or in a broader sense, of social 
optimism.'^ 

In conclusion, let us return to the key problem raised at the 
beginning of this ankle. The general development of philosophical 
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thought aimed at ontologising social consciousness, as we see it, 
gradually finds its reflection also in the ontologisation of individual 
consciousness, which is a prerequisite of success of its interdiscipli' 
nary study. Despite the listed difficulties associated with the 
visualisation, understanding and study of this particular structure of 
consciousness, treated here as the most complex functional organ of 
the individual and socium, this treatment contains certain explanat¬ 
ory potential with relation to such classical problems as “being and 
consciousness”, “observability of consciousness”, “ex-temporariness 
and ex-spatiality of consciousness”, “mechanisms of free action”. We 
have barely touched this potential. 
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The Restructuring 

of the System and Methods 

of Planned Management 

Lmonld ABALKIN 


An analysis of problems concerning the streamlining of the 
structure and methods of planned economic management should 
begin with some fundamentals, which alone provide a correct 
perspective for the evaluation of the processes that are under way 
and the changes that are long overdue. The 27th CPSU Congress 
(1986) set the task of the restructuring of the society, economy and 
science. The task was further elaborated by the January and June 
1987 Plenary Meetings of the CPSU Central Committee. The 
planned measures are in effect revolutionary. This equally applies to 
the system of economic management, where, since it is no longer 
possible to do with partial changes, a radical reform was needed—a 
task of enormous complexity, whose implementation should be 
thoroughly prepared and is going to be a protracted process. Its 
results can neither be immediate nor short-term. In short, what it 
amounts to is a scries of major transformations designed to complet¬ 
ely overhaul the economic mechanism. 

The process of reform that is presently under way has affected 
the very foundations of the USSR’s economic system. Never before 
has the question of the need for profound change in Ac very 
foundations of our economic system, i.e. in the relations wiAin Ae 
sphere of the oumership of the means of production, been put on the 
agenda. Nowadays, Ais need for change in Ae highly implex 
relations of ownership, including Aeir economic manifestations, in 
which every individual, work collective and social stratum have a 
stake, has been posed squarely. 


The current reform will affect the system of planned economic 
management. Although the existing forms of organisation, methods 
of planning and management have played their role in historyii over 
the years they have evolved into an impediment to economic and 
social progress, economic intensification, better economic perfor¬ 
mance and prompt introduction of scientific and technological 
advances. 

When we say that the reform should be a sweeping one we must 
be fully aware of the enormity of the task. What is the borderline 
between pro forma superficial changes, not infrequently resorted to 
in the past, and fundamental transformations affecting the sphere of 
production relations itself? 

The question about the borderline is a pertinent one. Marxist 
theory says that in all economic systems production relations manifest 
themselves as interests. And unless change affects these interests, 
leaving people indifferent, this is a sure sign that the change is a pro 
forma one. In contrast, if it strongly affects interests, prompting 
millions of people to action, affects motivations in the economic 
sphere, this means that it really thoroughly transforms production 
relations. 

Such an approach should be taken when discussing the balance 
between centralised control, on the one hand, and independence and 
greater democracy in society and the economy, on the other. 

* * * 

The problem is not a new one. It has been debated for several 
decades already. True, the conclusions drawn were not highly 
original. They mainly consisted in the fact that centralism and 
economic independence should not be opposed to each other but 
wisely combined. This view, however, is no longer sufficient. 

The new approach to the problem calls for new scientific insights 
in the economic processes. Its solution calls, above all. for a 
qualitatively new centralism and independence. Let us briefly recapitu¬ 
late the original treatment of the problem by classics of Marxism- 
Leninism. Lenin proved that centralisation is dictated by the 
development of the productive forces and the appearance of 
large-scale machine production.' The orientation towards achieving 
the highest possible labour productivity and production performance 
represents the prime motive force for centralisation. In other words, 
the striving for efficiency, i.e. the economy of time, is, to cite Marx, 
the first economic law.^ 

It is public ownership of the means of production that makes 
centralised management possible. However, the possibilities of 
centralisation are not infinite. Centralism and independeAce are not 
ends in themselves in production development. They are needed to the 
extent to which they create conditions for increasing production 
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efficiency. BoUi centralism and independence are not ends in themselves but 
means towards an end. 

The 27th Party Ck>ngress defined the main targets of the USSR's 
socio-economic development as the greater social orientation of 
economic growth, allround intensification, and prompt application of 
scientific and technological innovations to production. As a consequ¬ 
ence, we need such a combination of centralism and independence 
that would facilitate the achievement of these goals. 

Another new feature of today’s conception of centralised manage¬ 
ment is that it can be carried out in a variety of forms and using a 
variety of means. This innovative view has been made possible by the 
70 years of our own- experience in socialist construction and the 
wealth of experience in the operation of socialist economies 
accumulated by a large group of countries. 

For many years the only form of planned economic management 
was rather a simple one: it consisted in the assignment of centrally 
planned targets in kind to every producer. Over the years the 
objective content of planned management and the specific historical 
form of its manifestatioit;v began to be confused with each other, 
leading to one and the same theory sometimes producing absolutely 
opposite conclusions. 

Nowadays, when the whole country is discussing the economic 
reform and several decisions of cardinal importance have been made 
by the USSR leadership (for example, by the June 1987 Plenary 
Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee) there are still managers 
and engineers who feel that centralised planning tends to curb 
scientific and technical progress. To make their case they recapitulate 
the chain of events involved in procuring a piece of machinery and 
equipment: first a written demand has to be compiled, then it is sent 
to the government agency in question, which sends it to the USSR 
Gossnab (the Supply Committee) which aggregates all the demands 
and sends them to the USSR Gosplan (the State Planning Commit¬ 
tee), and so on. It sometimes took 2 to 3 years to complete the 
process, and there was no certainty that the demand would be met. 
The characteristic feature of this thinking is that centralised planning 
is seen as synonymous with bureaucratic abuse. 

On the other hand, all attempts to revise the existing forms of 
centralised management and replace them with qualitatively different 
ones were frequently seen as attempts to undermine the system of 
planning, which forms the foundation of the socialist economy, and 
thus abandon socialism’s basic principles. Proponents of this way of 
thinking reasoned that the existing form of planning is immutable. 
In this approach the given historical form of plan-governed 
management is confused with the essence of the process. 

This confusion made it impossible to see that centralised planned 
management can and must assume a variety of forms, whose choice 
depends on the scale of the economy, the level of the development of 



the productive forces, the rate of scientific and technical progress, 
the professional level of managers, and several other factors. What is 
needed is a qualitatively new centralised management system which 
operates primarily with the help of the system of economic methods and 
levers to achieve both the short- and long-term objectives of the state 
plan. Only such a system can take due account of the economic 
interests of people, of work collectives and other more complex social 
formations. 

In contrast to the past, we now see enterprises and their staffs not 
only as targets of planning but also as participants in the planning 
exercise. The considerable growth in their number speaks of the 
democratisation of the planning process. 

This, however, brings us to the problem of the balance between 
rights and responsibilities. Although a great deal has been said and 
written about the extension of the rights and independence of 
enterprises and work collectives we sometimes fail to grasp the true 
purport of this process. There is a tendency to view enterprises as 
advocates to independence and creative initiative and to disparage 
ministries and other government departments as seats of bureaucracy 
fighting hard to prevent greater independence for enterprises. This 
facile view has nothing in common with the real state of affairs, 
which is far more complex. 

The first few, rather timid steps towards the extension of the 
independence of enterprises, that were taken at the time of the 
large-scale experiment in our industry, revealed a very different 
picture. It turned out that many enterprises would like to revert to 
the old system, in which they were told what to produce, where to 
deliver, how to pay, with every such step being properly documented. 
As soon as enterprises were given broader rights it became 
immediately obvious that greater independence also meant responsi¬ 
bility. 

The real meaning of the current restructuring can be fully 
grasped only when the burden of responsibility is felt, with greater 
independence leading to greater responsibility. This is the only way 
to instil in people the feeling of responsibility for the results of their 
work, that is by placing on them the burden of decision-making, 
which alone is the hallmark of sound management. 

One cannot be held accountable if one does not take part in 
decision-making. When decision-making is the prerogative of the 
manager and a small group of specialists, they are logically the ones 
to be held accountable for the results and consequences of their 
decisions. The rest of the staff remains indifferent in such a state of 
affairs. 

The logic of today's reform makes it imperative not only for the 
managers but also for the workers to be aware of their full 
responsibility for their performance, including quality and continuing 
technical progress. Workers and other employees should take part in 
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the production process as real masters having the deciding vote. 
Today’s experimenting with different combinations of centralisation 
and independence seeks to do just that. 

DC iH III 

Let us now turn to the targets and methods of planning. The 
democratisation of the management system has concentrated plan¬ 
ning activities in strategic, long-term areas and freed it from petty 
tutelage. Before we proceed with the examination of these matters let 
us first recapitulate some fundamental initial assumptions, primarily 
those concerning the structure of the economy. 

The Soviet national economy is an integral system. Its constituent 
parts are socialist enterprises and associations, each of which enjoys 
a degree of economic independence. 

The entire logic behind the current management reform is based 
on this dialectical combination of the integrity of the economy, on the 
one hand, and the relative economic independence of its constituents, 
on the other. Stereotyped thinking to the effect that the admission of 
the integrity of the economy rules out even a degfree of indepen¬ 
dence, and conversely admission of a degree of independence in the 
use of resources and assets by enterprises rules out economic 
integrity is absolutely unacceptable today. It is at variance with the 
real state of affairs and the integrity of the economy does not rule 
out the existence of economically independent constituents. A 
complex system is not just a mechanical sum total of constituent 
parts. It has the new quality of integrity. The major economic 
proportions—those between accumulation and consumption funds. 
Group A and Group B industries, the remuneration fund and social 
consumption funds—cannot be arrived at by simply adding up the 
relative shares, for example, of accumulation and consumption, in 
the case of each individual enterprise or collective farm. 

This brings us to the existence of two domains of plan-governed 
management and, as a consequence, two different meanings of the 
concept of planning, which tend to be frequently confused. 

It is first of all the national economy as an integral organism that 
is the concern of planning. This planning function can be performed 
only by an economic centre and its agencies. It is the exclusive 
prerogative of this centre and cannot be delegated, because sudh 
delegation of authority would be both inefficient and economically 
unjustified. Planning of the national economy as a whole relies on 
specific methods, sttch as target planning, balance planning, norma¬ 
tive planning, etc. 

At the same time enterprises and associations—the basic units of 
the national economy—also constitute a part of planning. It is in this 
sphere that we can effect a sufficiently profound democratisation of 
management by giving enterprises broader rights and abandonuig 
many traditional methods of planning their activity. For example. 



one can visualise a system in which enterprises (all of them or at least 
those in certain industries) will not be given any centralised planned 
assignments for output in kind and in cash. • 

The light industry is the most obvious choice. In 1985 the USA, 
the FRG, Britain and France, whose combined population is 50 per 
cent greater than that of the USSR, produced 700 million pairs of 
footwear, against 788 million produced by the USSR. Our country 
does not need this amount, especially since its quality leaves much to 
be desired. It is not necessary to plan the production of poor-quality 
shoes. Let our enterprises manufacture footwear that is in demand 
and let our retailing organisations order only high-quality footwear at 
wholesale fairs. 

Emphasis on quantitative growth has become one of the principal 
obstacles in the way of the economic restructuring and intensifica¬ 
tion. It has resulted in shortages, in economic dislocations and poor 
performance. 

It is necessary to regulate economic growth with the help of 
economic methods, using prices and other economic levers of the 
mechanism of the distribution of profits, income formation and the 
remuneration of labour. The system of economic levers is becoming 
the main instrument of achieving the most important objectives of 
the state plan. Although this has made the system of planning more 
difficult in many respects, it has changed the substance of planning. 

A number of problems have arisen in connection with the idea of 
the state order which was reflected in the Law on State Enterprise 
(Association) enacted in 1987 after a nationwide discussion. The idea 
needs to be thoroughly substantiated, and any attempt to use the 
state order as a new name for the old ways would hardly be justified. 

The idea basically means that government procurement agencies 
will no longer just hand out assignments obeyed by enterprises 
without question but will enter into certain contractual relations with 
them, which presuppose mutual commitments. 

However, under this arrangement the state is the priority 
customer, whose order must be filled by the producer without fail. 
This is what makes the state order different from other types of 
contractual relations. What is more, it is necessary to make state 
orders the most profitable type of order for enterprises. We cannot 
tolerate the situation when priority government orders are the least 
attractive for the producer. For example, in the agp'o-industrial 
complex the state and collective farms can sell 30 per cent of their 
planned output in the markets in big ddes at somewhat higher 
prices. The remaining 70 per cent brings no extra-profit to the 
producer. 

It follows that the state order system should be backed up with 
attractive prices, taxes, terms of the distribution of proiSt and the 
supply of material resources. Producers will vie for such economically 
attractive orders. 
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The question of economic management methods that we are 
going to discuss now has a direct bearing on the concept of economic 
competition making part of the Law on State Enterprise (Association) 
and is a keystone in the theoretical concept of the restructuring of 
the system of planned management. The concept was also designed 
to put an end to the monopoly status of certain enterprises and 
invigorate the competitive spirit. 

The main objective of economic competition is to achieve the 
supreme goal of production under socialism—to satisfy the needs of 
the population and to improve product quality with minimal inputs 
of resources. Victors in the economic contest should be provided with 
corresponding incentives and losers penalised for inability to meet 
the needs of society. 

Competition is equally needed in the sphere of crediting. Credit 
should be open to those who can use it with a maximum return. A 
cardinal restructuring of the crediting sphere is therefore called for. 

The idea of economic, 4 :ompetition should further be extended to 
the sphere of research and development. This is going to be a 
fundamentally new development, for until recently the existence of 
R&D organisations working on similar projects was frowned on as 
overlapping and a waste of resources. We see now that such diversity 
is absolutely necessary for the choice of the most promising 
technological solutions. 

Major decisions in the sphere of science and technology should be 
taken only after a comparison of all the possible variants within the 
framework of competitive bidding with all the consequences stem¬ 
ming from it. 

It is time the decision-makers devised a system of special 
measures abridging the rights of enterprises as monopoly producers 
imposing their will on the customers. 

In order to solve all these problems it is necessary to make broad 
use of economic management techniques, primarily those based on 
cost-accounting which provides direct incentives for workers, work 
collectives, teams, workshops and entire enterprises. Cost-accounting 
is a synthetic management technique affecting price formation, 
crediting, the taxation policy, pay for resources used and the 
distribution of profit. As a consequence, cost-accounting has the 
universality that justifies its future use as the main instrument of 
economic management. 

The point of departure in the building of a new economic 
mechanism was the enterprise (association) as the basic unit of the 
national economy. This choice is not accidental. It is at enterprise 
level that national income is produced and scientific and technologi¬ 
cal advances introduced. After making the necessary changes in the 
basic units we can proceed further with the reform of planning, price 
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formation, crediting, effecting a transition from the distribution of 
resources to wholesale trade in the means of production. Progress 
from basic units to the economic whole is dictated by the logic of 
development and will largely determine our approach in the futfire. 

What are the prospects for the introduction of complete 
cost-accounting? In 1986 two associations—the Sumy Engineering 
Works and the Volzhsky Automobile Plant—adopted complete 
cost-accounting. In early 1987 five industrial ministries as well as the 
Ministry of the Merchant Marine and the Ministry of Trade followed 
suit. In 1988 several ministries will be added to the scheme. 
However, in our view, this growth in the number of enterprises that 
have been switched to cost-accounting in 1987 has not yet brought 
them to the stage at which they can fully finance themselves. By 
definition this is “incomplete cost-accounting”. Since it is a synthetic 
technique it cannot be complete before it is complepiented by a 
reform in price formation, in the relationship between enterprises 
and the fiscal and crediting institutions, and wholesale trade in the 
means of production is inaugurated. That is why cost-accounting will 
proceed in step with the overhaul of the management system, which 
is itself the central feature of the current radical economic reform. 

Most economic methods of management presuppose the use of 
commodity-money relations in one form or another. The notion of these 
relations as something alien to socialism or incompatible with a 
planned economy is a thing of the past. Although we say that we 
need commodity-money relations we add that they are very different 
from those we inherited from 19th-century capitalism. Nowadays, 
commodity-money relations and levers have been made part and 
parcel of our planned economy. The most important thing now is to 
devise effective ways of using them. 

In our discussion of complete cost-accounting, self-financing, 
price formation, etc. we have always checked our progress against the 
main point of reference—the integral and systemic character of our 
planned economy. 

Here it is important to see the fallacy of looking for universal 
quick solutions to all problems. Examples of this tendency can be 
found both in the past and in the present: the solution of the food 
problem was at one time seen in the growing of maize all over the 
country, from the north to the south. By the same token there are 
some people today who hold up the team contract as a panacea 
against all our problems. 

Or take cost-accounting and self-financing. There is no question 
that these mechanisms are highly progressive. But it would be very 
wrong to believe that an efficient and effective economic mechanism 
can be created by means of a few more decisions on the transfer of 
our ministries to complete cost-accounting and self-financing. 
Success will depend on changes in the structural policy, the work of 
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transport, a far-reaching monetary and prices reform and qualitative 
changes in planning. 

Unfortunately we cannot solve all our problems at the same time, 
because we are not ready for comprehensive restructuring. At the 
same time, any delays would be intolerable. The situation in the 
economy is such that vigorous action is necessary. Lasting success 
would be possible only if we have a clear view of the whole system 
and base our actions on sound theoretical foundations. 

NOTES 

• V. I. Lenin, ColUcted Works, Moscow, Vol. 27, pp. 208-209. 

2 Karl Marx, Grundrisse der Kritik der politischen Okonomie (Rohentwurf), 1857-1858, 
Berlin, 1974, p. 89. 



Kiev and Constantinople: 

Cultural Ties Before the 13th Century 


Zinaida UDALTSOVA 


The question of the influence of Byzantine civilisation on the 
cultural development of Old Russia is very complex. The main task 
of this article is to re-examine, as one facet of this issue, the cultural 
ties linking Kiev with Constantinople. History itself dictates the 
chronological boundaries of our research to be between the 10th and 
early 13th centuries: in 1204 the Crusaders seized Constantinople, 
while Kiev fell to the Mongol-Tartars in 1237. After this, naturally, 
cultural ties between them were weakened. From the 10th to the 13th 
centuries relations between Kiev and Constantinople reached a peak 
in all spheres, whether economic, political or cultural. Russia’s 
acceptance of Christianity from Byzantium is of great importance in 
understanding the nature and distinctive features of cultural ties 
between Kiev and Constantinople. 

For a long period mediaeval Europe was not just a witness of the 
struggle between Rome and Constantinople: it also took an active 
part in the political, religious, cultural and ideological rivalry waged 
by the two world centres of East and West. The largest and most 
powerful state of Eastern Europe, Kievan Rus, was also drawn into 
this conflict. While the West looked to Rome, then Russia and the 
Balkans were oriented towards the “Second Rome’’, Constantinople. 
Relations between Kiev and Constantinople followed a long and 
difficult course. The Old Russian state was bound to the Byzantine 
capital by immemorial trading links. All the trade routes from Russia 
to the Mediterranean in the end met at the city on the Bosporus. 
Paraphrasing the well-known classical saying, M. Tikhomirov wrote 
that "for the Russian traveller, all roads led to the ‘New Rome”’.' 
Tsargrad (the Russian name for Constantinople— Ed.) always drew 


Russians of every trade and calling: diplomats, merchants, pilgrims, 
artists, scholars, and monks. 

Old Russia’s adoption of Christianity resulted not just from 
reasons of her inner development but also from international events 
that affected all of Europe. As the two competing centres of 
Christianity, Rome and Constantinople led their own, at times 
isolated, lives. The socio-economic and political development of 
Byzantium and the West often took a different course. Important 
differences between the Eastern (Orthodox) and Western (Catholic) 
churches were taking shape. In both Rome and Constantinople a 
nominal ecclesiastical unity was recognised, yet in practice a 
centuries-long struggle was fought out between the Papacy and the 
Patriarchs of Constantinople for religious and political leadership: at 
times it was open, at others disguised, but it never died out. The 
struggle abounded in dramatic clashes, and passionate dogmatic 
polemics between differing tendencies in theological and philosophi¬ 
cal thought. Important divergences arose between the Eastern and 
Western churches which were socio-political as well as dogmatic and 
liturgical in character. Naturally, these divergences in many ways 
reflected the differences in the social structure and intellectual worlds 
of Byzantium and the W’est. The Orthodox church in Byzantium 
formed part of a centralised state and thus did not act as the bearer 
of universalist trends like the Papacy in the West. On the contrary, it 
preached the unity of church and state. 

R<}me and Constantinople constantly quarrelled over the primacy 
in the Christian world. Rome regarded W'estern Europe as its sphere 
of influence: Constantinople looked at the Balkans and Eastern 
Europe in the same way. The struggle between these two world 
capitals began in the 9th century and led two hundred years later to 
the division of the church. The extent of their influence was 
determined by the real balance of forces. Having kept hold of the 
Balkans, Constantinople tried to retain the Western Slav territories 
and Hungary. However, Rome proved the stronger in these 
countries. Constantinople found herself in difficulties, and became 
tied down in the East whence danger always threatened—first from 
the Arabs, then from the Turkic peoples. Cyril and Methodius 
achieved notable successes in Moravia but Orthodoxy then, as we 
know, suffered defeat there. The struggle in Poland and Hungary 
led to the same conclusion. Constantinople retreated.* 

There remained the largest and most powerful Slav country, 
Kievan Rus. This jwas the last border on which Rome and 
Constantinople crossed swords in spiritual competition. The princes 
in Kiev tried to manoeuvre between them. Christianity had begun to 
spread in Kievan Rus long before the country’s official conversion. 
Catholic influence also had penetrated the country. An echo of this, 
in particular, were the hagiographies translated from the Latin that 
were current in early Russian literature: the lives of St. Benedict of 



Nursia, Anastasia the Roman woman, St. Vitus (a popular figure in 
the West), and others. Princess Olga’s behaviour illustrates how both 
the “First” and the “Second Rome” tried to bring Kiev under their 
sway: she carried on discussions with both Rome and Constantinople 
over conversion to Christianity and appealed to the German king 
Otto I (936-973) to send Catholic clergy to Russia. One of the reasons 
that compelled Olga to turn to the Catholic West was the failure of 
her negotiations with Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus, the Byzan¬ 
tine Emperor, during her visit to Constantinople in 957. It can 
hardly be doubted that this mission was undertaken by a pagan 
princess who had not yet accepted Christianity.’ 

In contrast to the Slavs of the Elbe and the Western Slavs, 
however, the balance in Kiev tilted in favour of Orthodoxy. The 
struggle between Rome and Constantinople in Kievan Russia was 
fought out in different circumstances than those in other Slav lands. 
In the West, Rome found an ally in the figure of the German feudal 
lords and the local nobility. When Kievan Rus accepted Christianity it 
was already a powerful state with many towns and developed trade 
and crafts. Foreign merchants and diplomats called it “a land of 
towns” and the 11th- and 12th-century chronicles mentioned more 
than 220 urban centres, the greatest of which were Kiev, Chernigov, 
Pereyaslavl, Vladimir Volynsky, Galich, Turov, Smolensk, Polotsk, 
Novgorod, Vladimir Suzdalsky, Suzdal and Ryazan.'* The military 
forces of the rulers of Kiev were also imposing. The capital, Kiev, 
was one of Europe’s oldest and most beautiful cities, and occupied a 
leading place among the towns of the Old Russian state and, indeed, 
of all Eastern Europe. Kiev did justice to its title in the chronicles, 
“the mother of Russian cities”. The economic and political centre of 
Old Russia was here. Adam of Bremen, an 11th-century German 
chronicler, called her the pearl of the East, a second Constantinople.’ 
The city’s exceptionally favourable geographical and strategic posi¬ 
tion on the heights above the Dnieper ensured her dominance over 
the waterways linking north with south; it gave her open access to the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azov, and also to rich countries like 
Byzantium, Danubian Bulgaria, the Crimea and Khazaria. 

Kiev was the residence of a prince who exercised the rights of a 
suzerain. Feudal nobles, the princely court and its gpiard, skilled 
craftsmen and rich merchants all lived in the capital of Old Russia. 
The prince of Kiev guarded his independence,’ and neither 
Byzantine soldiers nor German knights then stood before his gates. 
However, the princes were faced with the problem of strengthening 
their monarchic rule. Prince Vladimir Svyatoslavich (980-1015) at 
first tried to do so by maintaining paganism but then turned to 
Christianity. However, like Princess Olga, he was forced to choose 
which Christianity to adopt, the Western or the Eastern version. It 
can be confidently stated that Vladimir was under strong diplomatic 
pressure from both Rome and Constandnople in taking his decuion. 
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The famous account by the Russian chronicler of how Vladimir 
chose his faith is not as naive a legend as it may appear. The talc 
truly reflected Russia’s international position at the time. If the 
Western Slavs already had no choice in the matter, Russia did. It was 
more advantageous for Kiev to deal with Constantinople, for she 
controlled the river route “from the Varangians to the Greeks” and 
long-established economic and political relations existed with Byzan¬ 
tium, if not always of a peaceful kind. Kiev had been in contact with 
Constantinople for centuries: ties with the West were weaker. 

The conversion of the Old Russian state to Christianity was a 
lengthy and complex process. It began almost a century before the 
official baptism of Russia and proceeded in conflict with pagan 
religion. Russia evidently did not adopt Christianity as a state religion 
during Princess Olga’s reign due to the efforts of Byzantium to 
reduce a converted Russia to a vassal state. The advantages of getting 
closer to Christian countries like Byzantium and Orthodox Bulgaria 
were so great that Prince Vladimir again took up this plan. His 
choice was dictated by the state interests of Kievan Rus. 

An alliance with the dangerous and deceptive Greek overlord was 
preferable to the constant wars and exhausting naval expeditions that 
hindered economic and cultural relations with the great Byzantine 
power. The sad experience of the Western Slav lands was also taken 
into account. They had been brought Catholicism on the spears of 
the German knights, a conversion that was part of the Teutonic 
"Drang nach Osten” (Push to the East) and was spread with fire and 
sword.^ Dynastic considerations also played a certain part in 
Vladimir’s decision. He was struggling for power with his brother 
Yaropolk: the latter was oriented towards the West, to an alliance 
with Poland and the Papacy, and favoured the conversion of Russia 
to Catholicism. The aggressive nature of the Catholic West and the 
Popes’ very active efforts to convert Russia aroused suspicion and 
discontent within the country. Vladimir’s attempt to unite the state 
around paganism was unsuccessful, for paganism was a thing of the 
past. The adoption of Christianity permitted Russia to be much more 
active internationally. Byzandum needed Russia, after all, as a 
counterweight in the struggle against Khazaria and the Muslim rulers 
of the Caucasus, and also as an ally in its resistance to the Arabs. 

Vladimir chose a very opportune moment to reach agreement 
with the Empire. Byzantium might had been weakened by fighting 
on two fronts, against the Bulgarians.and against the usurper Bardas 
Phocas, who had raised a rebellion in Asia Minor. In need of military 
aid, Emperor Basil II (“slayer of Bulgarians”) agreed for Vladimir to 
marry his sister Anna. Ilowever, once the Russian forces had 
destroyed the usurper’s army and saved him, Basil was slow to 
conclude an alliance with Russia. In reply to Basil’s failure to keep his 
word, Vladimir invaded the Crimea, captured Chersonesus (Korsun) 
and forced Byzantium to fulfil its promises. 



Around the year 988 (or 989) the Kievan Prince married into the 
imperial family by taking Anna as his wife, and converted to 
Christianity. "In such circumstances," writes Academician Ryl^kov, 
“there could be no talk of any vassal status.” After the prince’s 
baptism, the nobles and the inhabitants of Kiev and other Russian 
cities were also baptised. "Formally Russia became Christian. The 
burial pyres on which killed female slaves had been burnt were 
extinguished; the fires of [the god] Perun, who had demanded 
human sacrifice like the classical Minotaur, died out.”^ However, the 
pagan gods continued to be secretly worshipped for a long while yet 
and paganism only gradually merged with Christianity. In Kiev the 
baptisms were accompanied by series of clashes with the pagans. "As 
we know, this ended with the spectacular execution of the old gods 
by Byzantine Christianity on the famous hill behind the palace 
courtyard. This vengeance was carried out before the eyes of the 
protesting people.”® 

The consequences of accepting Christianity from Byzantium were 
varied and at times contradictory. Russia benefited from its alliance 
with Byzantium in dealing with other nations: she now was on equal 
terms with the other influential Christian states of mediaeval Europe. 
At the same time, Russia had to constantly oppose the political and 
ecclesiastical claims of the Byzantine empire which, following the 
conversion, tried to subordinate Russia to its leadership. For a time 
the adoption of Orthodoxy complicated relations with the West, 
especially with the Papal See. Yet perhaps the most important 
consequence of the adoption of Christianity was that it stimulated 
Russia to get to know Byzantine culture. Through Byzantium the 
heritage of the classical world and of the Middle East began to reach 
Russia.*® 

After the adoption of Christianity in Russia and closer ecclesiasti¬ 
cal and political relations were established between Byzantium and 
the Russian state the ties between the two began to be much more 
intensive. The penetration of Byzantine learning into Russia and the 
understanding there in the 11th to 13th centuries of the elements of 
Byzantine civilisation enabled RuSvStan feudal society to progress 
further: this met the society’s inner needs and enriched its culture. It 
was no haphazard process that close cultural ties were established 
between Old Russia and Byzantium. Both sides were fully aware of 
what was happening and gave it their mutual consent. 

For the ruling class of Old Russia this meant turning to the 
culture of the most advanced European country of the dme, and 
following the most elevated, complex and refined models. The 
Russian people, for their part, were sufficiently mature to appreciate 
this culture which answered the highest demands of their develop¬ 
ment. For Byzantium the spread of its cultural influendfc in Russia 
was an active business with definite goals, and it formed one link in 
the empire’s general policy towards neighbouring countries. Byzan- 
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tiuih set itself the task of subordinating the Russian state to its 
political influence and ecclesiastical hegemony: and strove to use the 
tried weapon of intellectual and cultural influence to do so. 
Therefore the Byzantine cultural influence on Russia, and for that 
matter on other countries, was in no way a spontaneous or passive 
phenomenon. It was expertly and firmly guided by Byzantium’s 
politicians, church leaders, and diplomats. Nevertheless, we should 
neither under- nor overestimate the strength and scale of this 
influence. 

In Byzantine studies there are diametrically opposed points of 
view when it comes to assessing the nature, extent and significance of 
the empire’s influence- on Russian culture. Some specialists consider 
that Byzantine civilisation was almost the only source of Old Russian 
culture, and that the early Russian arts were just a provincial 
offshoot of the refined art of the imperial capital. Others insist that 
Old Rus.sian culture was entirely self-sufficient and discount any 
external influences. I believe that the truth, as is often the case, lies 
somewhere in the middle. 

Over recent years our knowledge of the culture of Old Russia has 
widened to an extraordinary extent. This is thanks to research by 
Soviet specialists, the multi-disciplinary study of different types of 
culture, and to new discoveries of historic landmarks, works of art 
and fine craftsmanship; there have been new finds by archaeologists, 
numismatists and sigillographers, and new research methods have 
been applied. In addition, Soviet scholars have had considerable 
success in studying Byzantine civilisation. The distinctive typological 
features of Byzantine culture have become much clearer, as have the 
dynamics of its development, and the role of Byzantium in 
establishing the moral and intellectual values of mediaeval society. 
The old view that Byzantine culture was stagnant, inert and 
supposedly backward by comparison with classical civilisation has 
been abandoned. It has become quite clear that Byzantine culture 
forms an important and natural stage in the development of world 
culture. 

These two lines of research, blended together, have helped 
modem scholarship to abandon certain preconceived judgements and 
mistaken points of view concerning the complex issue of Byzantine 
influence on Old Russian culture. The negative assessment that 
Byzantine culture was only the transmitter of conservatism and a 
rigid ecclesiasticism h«is been discarded and its progressive traits have 
been revealed. Another preconception about Byzantine culture has 
also been abandoned. Instead of being the preserver of classical 
traditions handed on to other peoples, Byzantine society has been 
shown to have had distinctive philosophical, ethical and aciithetic 
views of its own which influenced the intellectual and moral life of 
Old Russia." 



We must not forget when studying the question of Byzantine 
influence that the official imperial doctrine of Russia’s subordination 
to Byzantine political and ecclesiastical authority in fact proved 
untenable. Neither did the empire achieve its intentions in the 
cultural sphere. Thanks to the creative appreciation of Byzantine 
civilisation in Russia, Byzantine models were very quickly reworked 
and rethought to suit the social conditions and moral and aesthetic 
needs of Russian society. Furthermore, Byzantine influence frequent¬ 
ly encountered serious resistance when it became an obstacle to the 
further progressive development of indigenous Russian culture. 

However paradoxical it may seem at first glance, Byzantium in a 
sense created a rival to herself in Russia, not only in political matters 
but also in the cultural sphere. Byzantine attempts to dominate 
Russia morally and intellectually led to the growth of Russian 
national self-awareness. This found its clearest depressions in 
Illarion’s famous Discourse on Law and Grace; in the creation, against 
the will of the Constantinople Patriarchate, of a pantheon of Russian 
saints and the canonisation of Boris and Gleb; and in the lavish 
buildings erected by the princes and the town authorities in Kiev and 
other cities. Under Yaroslav the Wise the Russians built their own 
Golden Gate (now fully restored) and their own splendid St. Sophia 
Cathedral in Kiev, as if challenging the famed buildings of 
Tsar grad. 

Many different influences met and sometimes fought one another 
in the culture of 11 th to 13th-century Russia. Some came from 
Byzantium or the Southern or Western Slavs, others from Scan¬ 
dinavia or distant lands to the East, or finally from Western Europe. 
Cultural ties with the Southern Slavs were of particular importance to 
Russia; it was through them, incidentally, that the classic works of 
Byzantine culture first reached the early Russian state. For a long 
time the centres where the Byzantines and the Slavs (Southern and 
Eastern) met were Constantinople, Salonica, Mount Athos, Jerusalem, 
Bithynian Olympus and, later on, Tirnavos. In the 11th and 12th 
centuries the Byzantines also made contact with the Russians through 
Tmutarakan. 

It is very revealing that Byzantine influence varied in intensity, 
depending on the particular sphere of material or non-material 
culture. At times it was more effective and rapidly amalgamated with 
the local Russian culture. Elsewhere it was more superficial, like a 
thin layer covering the original Russian culture. As a rule, the 
intensity with which Byzantine influence penetrated Russian culture 
did not only depend on the aedvity of the Byzandne state and 
church. More important was the level attained by the pre-Christian 
popular culture in any particular sphere of learning 4>y the dme 
Byzantine influence began to enter the country. The higher the level, 
the more firmly traditions of the pagan popular arts were retained in 



Russian popular culture and the less influence Byzantine culture 
exerted. 

The brilliance of Byzantine civilisation astonished contemporaries 
with its spirituality, inner nobility, the elegance of its forms and its 
high technical achievements. The latest research by Soviet scholars 
shows that, in the final analysis, it was one of the foundations on 
which Old Russian and other East and South-East European 
countries built up their own original national cultures. However, 
Byzantine aesthetic and moral values underwent a profound transfor¬ 
mation when they were transferred to this foreign soil. It was as if its 
other-worldly church doctrines and philosophy, its ideology, ethics 
and aesthetics began a-new life and took on quite different features 
under the influence of national artistic principles.'* This was clearest 
in the representative and applied arts of Old Russia. 

Although Byzantium did play an important role in the develop¬ 
ment of the Old Russian arts its influence here was neither 
all-embracing nor constant, but changed over time and space. 
Contacts with Byzantium were most intense and fruitful in the south 
and south-west regions of^-Russia; to the north and the north-east 
they were weaker. Naturally, Byzantine cultural influence was much 
more intense in the upper layers of the various countries’ social 
systems: the princes and feudal lords of South-East and East 
European states adopted Byzantine court etiquette, and aspects of the 
daily life and customs of Constantinople. Among the broad strata of 
the ordinary people, on the other hand, Byzantine influence had 
taken root to an incomparably lesser degree. 

At various stages in the development of Old Russian culture the 
level of Byzantine influence waxed and waned. There were periods 
of intimacy and estrangement, of a temporary extinction of cultural 
ties followed by their intense revival. The art of Byzantium’s master 
craftsmen evoked a far from uniform response in the different types 
of Russian art. The most intense period of active artistic contact 
between Russia and Byzantium was from the late 10th to the 12th 
century.*’ 

Kiev became the centre of such cultural contacts at that time. The 
city was direcdy linked to Constantinople and it was to the capital on 
the Dnieper that diplomatic missions came from Tsargrad, bearing 
rich gifts from the emperors, and Greek clergy carrying messages 
from the Patriarch of Constantinople. Caravans of Greek merchants 
arrived, loaded with rare luxury items and works of Byzandne 
applied art. The princes of Kiev were the first to invite Greek 
craftsmen from Byzandum: architects, painters, stone sculptors, 
jewellers and mosaic-makers. It was in Kiev that extensive religious 
and courdy buildings began to be constructed with the help of Greek 
architects. 

By far the clearest expression of Byzandne influence was in the 
architecture of Old Russia. In the late 10th and 11th century 
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Byzantine stone and brick architecture was adopted. Its complex 
cross-shaped and domed churches with their perfected system of 
ceilings represented the most advanced building techniques o{ the 
time. Only in certain parts of the contemporary West with its 
Romanesque style of architecture was the slow and difficult transition 
from wooden structures to stone and brick vaulting taking place. By 
contrast, Kievan Rus very early received from Byzantium an 
already perfected and intricate system of vaulted and domed ceilings 
for buildings of a subtle and refined spatial configuration and of 
great height.'® 

The first stone church in Russia was that dedicated to the 
Assumption of the Virgin (the “Desiatinnaia church”) in Kiev. 
According to the chronicle, it was built by Greek craftsmen between 
989 and 996. Several decades later, the church of the Transfigura¬ 
tion of the Saviour was erected in Chernigov, again by Greek 
architects (1031-1036); specialists consider it the most “Byzantine” 
church in Old Russia. In many of its features it approaches the best 
models of the 11th-century Byzantine capital’s architecture; the strict 
lines of its architectural forms, the elegant simplicity of its 
compositional solutions, the refinement of its external decoration, 
and the purely Byzantine technique of its masonry.'*’ 

The peak of south Russian 1 Ith-ccntury architecture was the 
Cathedral of St. Sophia in Kiev (1037-1054). Its purpose was to 
recreate on Russian territory the traditions of the Sophia Cathedral 
in Constantinople, the chief shrine of the Orthodox world. Just as 
the Cathedral in Constantinople symbolised the victory of Christianity 
throughout the civilised and inhabited world and the power of the 
Byzantine Emperors, so the Cathedral in Kiev confirmed the 
adherence of Old Russia to Orthodoxy and the strength of the 
princes. However, the artistic embodiment of this ideological 
conception was different in Constantinople and Kiev. The Cathedral 
of St. Sophia in Kiev, the beloved project of Prince Yaroslav the 
Wise, was an enormous church with five aisles and extensive chancels 
that also included the side aisles. It was built jointly by Greek and 
Russian craftsmen but did not have any direct analogues among the 
outstanding examples of Byzantine ecclesiastical architecture. While it 
retained the basic Byzantine cross-shaped form and domes, the 
Cathedral of St. Sophia marked the gradual departure of Old 
Russian architecture from Byzantine models. The stepped composi¬ 
tion of its exterior dimensions, the abundance of domes, and the 
massive crossed pillars that made the interior more crowded all 
endowed the principal church of Kievan Rus with an unmistakable 
originality. The cathedral combined a monumental power and festive 
solemnity with the colourful elegance that harmonised so well with 
the hospitable natural conditions of south Russia.* 

The architecture of Novgorod the Great departed even further 
from Byzandne architectural models. This can be pardcularly well 
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traced by comparing the cathedrals dedicated to St. Sophia^ in 
Constantinople, Kiev and Novgorod. For all its general similarity to 
the design and architectural layout of the Kiev cathedral, that in 
Novgorod (built in 1045-1050) offered quite new artistic solutions 
which were unknown to Byzantine or south Russian architecture. 
Local traditions were so forcefully expressed here that they 
substantially modified the style of the cathedral. However, we cannot 
exclude the possibility of Western Romanesque influence on the 
architects of Novgorod. The Kiev layout of a five-aisled, cross-shaped 
and domed church underwent such a significant alteration in 
Novgorod that it became practically unrecognisable. From the 
outside, the Cathedral of St. Sophia in Novgorod resembled an 
enormous cubic structure, unshakable and monolithic. The cathedr¬ 
al’s mighty walls were constructed of rough stone pierced by few 
window embrasures and were crowned by six majestic domes. The 
many-stepped pyramidal silhouette of the cathedral in Kiev was 
replaced by the monumental enclosed dimensions of St. Sophia’s in 
Novgorod. The festive showiness of the south Russian cathedral’s 
external ornamentation gave way to the noble simplicity of its 
northern cousin’s outer decor. The only decoration on the walls of 
the Novgorod cathedral were the powerful spade-shaped band and 
delicate semi-columns on the facets of the central apse, not to forget 
the arching bands on the drum vaults. The entire appearance of this 
church was stamped with a severe majesty, an inspired contempla¬ 
tiveness, and an epic calm; it was as if it was imbued with the free 
and pensive landscape of the Russian north. 

In the llth-first half of the 12th centuries Byzantine traditions 
were quite firmly preserved in Russian architecture. After that date, 
however, there was an evident weakening of Byzantine influence 
heralded by the appearance of tower-shaped churches in Russia of a 
type unknown in Byzantine architecture. Old Russian architecture 
did not experience such sharp leaps in its development as the 
transitions in Western Europe from Romanesque to Gothic, and then 
from Gothic to the Renaissance. The national features of Russian 
architecture were established more slowly and smoothly and reached 
their culmination later in the architecture of Muscovite Russia. 
Recent research by Soviet specialists has shown that Old Russian 
architects had a developed knowledge of mathematics and technolo¬ 
gy. Each construction was built by following a strict mathematical 
system and making complex engineering calculations.'^ 

Byzantine influence on Old Russian painting was more prolonged 
and stable than in architecture. And this is entirely understandable. 
One must remember that Byzantium not only acquainted Russian 
artists with various techniques (for making mosaics and frescoes and 
painting in tempera) but also gave them the iconographic canoi\ 
which the Orth^ox church stricdy protected as immutable. Work¬ 
shops of artists, including Greek and Russian craftsmen, usuaHy 



wotked from Byzantine models, from “originals”. The latter were 
scrolls or bound notebooks of contour drawings on parchment 
brought from Byzantium. They were preserved in Russia over lyany 
years and were altered very slowly. To a certain degree, the 
dominance of the iconographic canon and the practice of working 
from models limited the native artistic talents of Old Russia's 
craftsmen. 

Byzantine painting reached a flourishing peak in the 11th and 
12th centuries when its solemn and elevated style and Byzantine 
aesthetics then took their final form.^*’ Alongside the capital’s superb 
works of art, such as the mosaics of the south aisle of St. Sophia in 
Constantinople and the Monastery of Daphni near Athens, provincial 
school of painting had by this time become strong and acquired their 
own artistic language: their achievements might be seen in the 
mosaics of Hosios Lucas in Phocis and at Nea Moni on* the island of 
Chios. Byzantine influence was then entering Russia directly from 
Constantinople by various routes, and also from the western 
provinces of Byzantium via Salonica and Mount Athos. 

There were two traditions of painted church decoration in the 
11th- to 12th-century Russia. One was more severe and solemn and 
had its sources in Byzantine monumental painting. The other was 
freer and pictorial: it had taken shape on Russian soil. A classic 
monument embodying the first tradition was St. Sophia’s Cathedral 
in Kiev. Here the Byzantine iconogpraphic canon had been retained in 
full. The cathedral’s mosaics and frescoes were created over a long 
period (1037-1067) by the joint efforts of Byzantine and Russian 
craftsmen. The vast building’s decorative elements are astonishing in 
their variety and monumental scale. 

Two strains in Byzantine art, so specialists believe, can be detected 
in the cathedral mosaics. The first derived from the Constantinople 
school of painting and was distinguished by its high level of 
execution and the refinement of its artistic forms. The second 
reflected the influence of a provincial and more archaic art, as 
embodied in the mosaics of the Hosios Lucas Monastery in Phocis.^' 
The Pantocrator soars in the cupola while the solitary figure of the 
Virgin Mary stands at the end of the apse in the pose of a supplicant. 
She was revered in Kiev as the city’s defender and protector and was 
named the Virgin of the “Sacred Wall”. Her image is full of 
dignity and majestic calm. The colours are bright with a predomi¬ 
nance of intense blue, yellowy gold and white; the golden back¬ 
ground meanwhile gives the depiction a solemnity and magnificence. 
The depiction of the holy prelates is considered the best of the 
mosaics in the apse. The prelates’ figures are distributed in regular 
frontal poses and are distinguished by their monumental'^tyle; their 
faces are given individual features and reflect the traditions of 
Hellenistic portrait painting. 
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The cathedral is exceptionally rich in frescoes. These frescoes 
have now been thoroughly studied although even today there remain 
several controversial questions as to their identification. In the main 
nave of St. Sophia there is an extensive cycle devoted to the 
Evangelists which contains many multi-figure compositions. Unfortu¬ 
nately, several of the frescoes have suffered with time. They are close 
in style and iconography to those of Hosios Lucas in Phocis and Nea 
Moni in Chios. The frescoes of this cycle are distinguished by their 
monumental scale, solemn symmetry and the presence of large rather 
heavy figures who stand immobile, facing front on. All of this gives 
the composition an epic calm and majesty. The range of colours is 
attractively bright and- there is an abundance of light tones: whites, 
greys, pinks and lilacs, greens and violets. As a rule, these scenes with 
many figures are set against a blue background. A distinctive feature 
of the frescoes of St. Sophia in Kiev is the great number of individual 
figures of saints, both male and female, who are often depicted with 
portrait-like traits. Their faces are severe without being ascetic, and 
inspired but not with fanatical exaltation. They are imprinted, as are 
the other frescoes, with an,..epic calm and concentrated introspection. 
Among comparable works of the 11th century, the cathedral frescoes 
have no equal for the number of individually portrayed saints. 

Of particular interest to scholars, both historians and art 
specialists, are the cathedral frescoes which carry group portraits of 
Prince Yaroslav’s family. Poor preservation and the restoration work 
make it difficult to identify them exactly and gain an overall 
conception of the composition. The latest discoveries, however, have 
enabled us to determine that there are 13 figures in this portrait, and 
not 11 as was thought earlier. In the centre of the west wall Christ is 
seated on the throne and flanked by Prince Yaroslav and his elder 
son on one side, and by Princess Irina and her eider daughter on the 
other. The prince is presenting Christ, his patron with, a model of the 
cathedral. On the south wall are the figures of his four daughters, 
and on the north wall four of the princely couple’s sons who face 
towards the centre of the composition. The prince and princess were 
portrayed in rich princely garments, and wearing something like a 
royal crown on their heads. In Yaroslav’s design, the endre scene was 
intended to show the might and independence of Kievan Rus, and 
the strength and wealth of its prince. 

The figures of his four daughters are best preserved in the 
family portrait. The princesses are clothed in garments richly 
decorated with precious stones and process rightwards towards the 
centre of the composition: two carry candles and this gives the whole 
procession a solemn and ritual character. There is a hypothesis, 
though a disputed one it is true, that the daughters depicted here are 
none other than Elisaveta, Anna and Anastasiya—in other words, the 
future queens of Norway (later, of Denmark), France, and Hun¬ 
gary—with a younger teenage princess whose name we do not know. 
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The princesses are shown as young girls and, despite being portrayed 
in the conventional mediaeval manner, their faces are attractive and 
have some of the features of a portrait. The face of the third 
daughter is particularly pretty and feminine, radiating a quiet dignity 
and gentle charm. Unfortunately, only fragments of the princes’ 
portraits on the north wall have been preserved.^ 

The composition in the cathedral in Kiev is analogous to the 
scene depicted in mosaics in the south aisle of St. Sophia’s in 
Constantinople. There in a famous scene the Emperor Constantine 
Monomakhos and the Empress Zoe bring gifts to Christ seated on the 
throne: a small bag of gold and a scroll of parchment listing the 
imperial contributions to the main church of the Byzantine capital. 

The Kiev composition was evidently painted around 1045 when 
not one of Yaroslav’s daughters had yet become a queen. The 
portrait completed the prince’s life’s work which he had undertaken 
to glorify the majesty of his realm. Yaroslav the Wise was buried in 
St. Sophia’s in Kiev, in a marble sarcophagus. It is curious to note 
that this sarcophagus, in the words of the well-known Soviet historian 
and archaeologist Boris Rybakov, is now a unique type of “visitors’ 
book’’ for the cathedral. Many hundreds of people, from 11th- 
century inhabitants of Kiev to 17th-century Poles, have left their 
names on its slabs. Rybakov refers to the Cathedral of St. Sophia as a 
museum of mediaeval Russian epigraphy, with many graffiti on the 
walls of the nave and the aisles, in the chancel and even in the 
sanctuary. 

Among inscriptions of the most varied nature there is a very 
interesting record of the death of Yaroslav the Wise. Research by 
Soviet specialists has proved that the inscription talks of Yaroslav’s 
death occurring on February 20, 6562 (i.e. 1054). This coincides 
exactly with the facts given in the Ipatyevskaya Chronicle.^^ It is 
particularly important for our understanding of the nature of the 
Kievan prince’s authority that he is here referred to as “tsar” 
whereas in other sources he was called by the Oriental title of 
“khakan’’. All this testifies to the independence of Kievan Rus and its 
prince’s efforts to transform his authority into that of a tsar. In any 
case, the contemporary who etched this inscription thought of him as 
a tsar. This yet again confirms that the hypothesis that Old Russia 
was a vassal state of Byzantium in the 11th century has no 
foundation. 

In the 12th century the superb mosaics of the St. Michael 
Monastery in Kiev were created (1108). These have their counter¬ 
parts in Byzantine mosaics of the classic style, particularly those in 
Nicaea and at the Monastery of Daphni near Athens. Everything 
about them points to their direct links with the Constantinople school 
of painting: the strict iconographic canon, their general composition, 
the high level of artistic execution, and the inscriptions in bo^ Greek 
and Slavonic. Unfortunately, only the eucharistk scene with Ae 
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apostles and the saints on the sides of the apse, and certain 
fragments in the sanctuary survive from the mosaic ensemble. In 
many respects the communion scene here surpasses the comparable 
mosaic on the similar subject in the Kiev cathedral. Where the 
figures of the apostles in St. Sophia^s are immobile and face 
forwards, those in the monastery are full of movement. They adopt 
free poses turning to one another, as if in conversation; their 
appearance is full of feeling and expression; and their garments fall 
in luxurious and asymmetrical folds. 

The faces are expressive and bear sharply characteristic features, 
reflecting the inner mental state of each particular apostle. In its 
artistic embodiment,, the head of the angel here is similar to those of 
the angels in the Church of the Assumption in Nicaea. The apostles’ 
light and elongated figures strain upwards, and astonish us by the 
correctness of their proportions. The figures’ movement is sulMrdi> 
nated to a single decorative rhythm. The deep warm colouring of the 
mosaic is attractive and light tones predominate: white, pearly grey, 
emerald and violet combined with silver and gold. 

The mosaics of the Michael Monastery are indubitably among 
the masterpieces of Russian-based Byzantine painting. They can only 
be compared to such fine works in the classical Byzantine style as the 
mosaics of the Church of the Assumption in Nicaea and the 
Monastery of Daphni near Athens. Byzantine influence was less 
pronounced in other provinces of Old Russia than it was in Kiev. 

The vital sources of secular art never ceased to nourish the 
cultures of Byzantium, Old Russia and other European countries of 
the time. The similarity of the genres and themes in the painting, 
sculpture and applied arts of these countries is explained by the 
kindred tastes and aesthetic ideals of the feudal nobility in Byzantium 
and Old Russia.^^ In Byzantium secular culture was linked to the 
imperial cult and praise of the Byzantine Empire. Portraits of the 
imperial dynasty and the upper nobility, celebrations of their military 
triumphs and courtly entertainments, and praise of the feats of 
classical heroes were the favourite subjects of Byzantine secular art. 
These themes from Constantinople’s secular paintings and applied 
art evoked a deep response among Russia’s feudal lords and they 
enthusiastically used them to magnify princely authority. Secular 
trends in Byzantine art became particularly strong in the 12th 
century. The chivalrous life style of the court of the Comnenes aided 
a growth in interest towards secular genres of culture. We can 
observe analogous ..phenomena in Russia of the same period. 

Regrettably, very few works of secular painting and sculpture 
have survived, either from Constantinople or from the urban centres 
of Old Russia itself. The destruction of Constantinople’s imperial 
palaces prevents us from assessing the secular art of the Comnenian 
capital. Only the renowned mosaics from the palace of the Norman 
Kings in Palermo (1140) can give us some impression: the “Room of 
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King Roger II" and the “Tower of Pisa” come as a rare preserved 
example of courtly secular art inspired by Constantinople. The 
reports of Byzantine writers, miniatures from illuminated mapus- 
cripts, and artistic works of craft provide additional evidence about 
secular Byzantine culture. 

Unique works of secular painting from before the Mongol-Tartar 
invasion have been preserved in Russia.^^ First place among them, by 
right, must be given to the wall paintings from the staircases of the 
St. Sophia Cathedral’s two towers. They are astonishingly varied in 
their subject-matter which derives from Byzantine models and to 
some degree reflects the daily life and customs of the Kievan princely 
milieu. A series of frescoes quite obviously derive from the courtly 
art of Byzantium. Among them belong scenes of horse-races at the 
hippodrome with the emperor and his suite in attendance; the antics 
of the skomorokhi or wandering minstrel-clowns; a giant carrying a 
pole on which a boy acrobat displays his skills; skirmishes with wild 
beasts; the single-handed combat of an athlete with a man wearing a 
wolf mask; hunting scenes; and theatrical performances with actors 
and clowns. The genre pictures are rather distinctive. One shows an 
unsaddled horse being chased by riders, while a second depicts a 
camel being led. Two frescoes are interesting for understanding the 
local elements in these wall paintings: the triumphal entrance of a 
crowned rider with a halo around his head which specialists consider 
to be either a depiction of the Byzantine emperor or of the prince of 
Kiev; the second shows a young musician with a bowed musical 
instrument whose face bears south Russian features. The frescoes are 
executed in the courtly entertainment style or genre. 

Secular motifs also found their way into the illuminated books of 
Old Russia. A superb example of secular art is the portrayal of 
Prince Svyatoslav and his family which decorates Svyatoslav's Izbomik 
(Svyatoslav’s Miscellany) dated 1073. The portrayal of the prince 
himself is far from being an abstracted idealisation: it has distinctive, 
almost portrait-like features. “ 

Secular motifs can be traced with a particular condnuity in the 
examples of Byzantine applied art in hoards found on Russian 
territory. They include silver and bronze utensils, cloisonne on gold, 
and carved and sculpted stone and bone objects. Since long-distance 
transport was difficult and costly, trade in such luxury items was 
considered especially profitable. Foreign gold and silver, and 
“ornamented brocade and various vessels” came to Russia as 
ambassadorial gifts, as customs duty and war booty, and they were 
also brought by emigrants. These works by mediaeval craftsmen give 
vivid and authentic accounts of their time and its view of the world. 
They throw light on certain poorly-known asp>ects of Byzantine daily 
lll<l‘ and ideology and, in pardcular, on the secular culture of the 
imperial court and the feudal nobility. A set of 12th-century silver 
cups with rich decoration and thematic scenes introduces us to the 
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world of Byzantine epic poetry, behind which may be glimpsed the 
real historical background. They give an original commentary on the 
epic poem about Digenes Akritas. The way the human hero blends 
with the painted world, and that of the plants around him, in the 
vessels’ decoration is characteristic for the genre of the lyric-heroic 
poem.*^ 

Secular art was less dependent on the canons of the official 
religion and thus distinctive trends in popular culture were more 
pronounced in these works. Among the ordinary people of the 
countries under Byzantine influence it was most often artistic 
elements from the empire’s local schools that gained access since they 
preserved more democratic and down to earth features. The 
craftsmen of Old Russia are justly considered the wise and thrifty 
inheritors of the best traditions of Byzantine art. Not only did they 
preserve the loftiest aesthetic and moral values of the time, which 
had been created by Byzantium: they also multiplied these riches by 
introducing an optimism, softness and life-affirming vision of the 
world. 

For a long time Old Russian culture developed in constant contact 
with the greatest centres of civilisation in the East and in the West. It 
was enriched by its acquaintance with the best achievements of 
Byzantium, Western Europe,^* and the Muslim world.” Yet these 
varied and complex sources were also the foundation on which an 
indigenous Russian culture was established and grew strong. By the 
end of the 11th century, Russian culture had already attained the 
level of the leading countries of mediaeval Europe. In the 12th 
century it continued its forward development which had been 
temporarily interrupted by the Mongol-Tartar invasion. Russian 
culture in the pre-Mongol era was distinguished by a profound 
humanism and a tolerance of all other nations, whatever their 
language or religious creed. And, at the same time, it was imbued 
with a deep patriotism and a belief in the beauty of its own land and 
the strong spirit of its people. 
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Theory and Practice 
of Comparative Linguistic Studies 

victoria YAKTSEVA 


Over the last three decades comparative linguistic studies have led 
to the emergence of a separate branch within general linguistics most 
commonly referred to as comparative linguistics but also sometimes 
designated as "confrontational linguistics", "contrastive linguistics" 
and so on. The sources of comparative linguistics are to be found in 
the practical teaching of foreign languages, whose theoretical 
interpretation however went beyond the establishment of more 
extensive links with related linguistic disciplines. As a consequence 
the boundaries and methods of comparative linguistics can be 
defined only by its place in the general linguistics and its dependence 
on the findings of typology, psycholinguistics and sociolinguistics. 

In my view, the degree of reliance on typology and psycholinguis¬ 
tics in a contrastive study will depend on its purpose and, 
consequently, differ from case to case. Many aspects of language 
system and the very nature of language as a hierarchical system of 
signs used for purposes of communication in a variety of situations 
predetermine a great diversity of contrastive studies. On the one 
hand, this is a boon to contrastive linguistics because it extends its 
area of application; on the other, it makes its boundaries blurred and 
uncertain and leads to all sorts of misunderstanding. 

One of the first problems a linguist has to deal with is the number 
of languages and the kind of techniques to be used in a comparative 
analysis. It is commonly believed that, in contrast to typology which 
deals with many languages at the same time, a comparative study 
should be based on two languages. At least this has been the 
approach used in most investigations and dissertations devoted to the 
comparative analysis of two entire language systems or their parts. 


A look at the table of contents of a collection brought out by 
Hungarian linguists' proves the point: Katalin Kiss, ‘‘English Partici* 
pies and Their Hungarian Equivalents": !^va Diosy-Stephanides, 
"A Contrastive Study of the English and the Hungarian Infinitive*’: 
Bela Korponay, ‘‘Middle and Causative Constructions in English and 
Hungarian", etc. Many papers use a wealth of factual material. For 
example, in ‘‘A Preliminary Study for a Contrastive Analysis of the 
English Gerund and Its Hungarian Equivalents, 6va Di6sy- 
Stephanides asserts that only the Hungarian verbals with the suffixes 
-ds/-es or t which perform an adverbal function and are equivalent in 
their meaning to a clause can be considered to be the counterparts of 
the English gerund. However a Hungarian studying English finds it 
extremely difficult to master the English gerund, mainly because it 
combines features of the noun and the verb in a complex way and 
has a wider area of application than the Hungarian gerund. It is 
worth mentioning in this connection that Hungarian linguists are 
very active in contrastive studies.* Most authors in the above- 
mentioned collection of papers use as their analytical techniques a 
combination of structure analysis with a functional and semantic 
interpretation of language material, as well as some concepts of 
generative grammar. 

It may well be that the predominance of contrastive studies of 
pairs of languages is due to the fact that, as many linguists believe, 
the historical roots of contrastive linguistics lie in the practical 
experiences of teaching foreign languages. Gerhard Nickel, the 
prominent West German specialist in the subject, observed that 
‘‘contrastive linguistics as a systematic branch of linguistic science is 
of fairly recent date—though it is not really the idea as such which is 
new, but rather the systematisation".’ Historians of linguistics 
commonly hold that a turning point in the progress of contrastive 
studies was the publication in 1957 of Robert Lado’s Linguistics Across 
Cultures* which was largely prompted by Charles C. Fries’ ideas about 
the linguistic foundations of the teaching of English. Fries had 
observed, among other things: ‘‘The most effective materials arc 
those that are based upon a scientific description of the language to 
be learned, carefully compared with a parallel description of the 
native language of the learner."® 

In his preface to Robert J. Di Pietro’s Language Structures in 
Contrast Dwight Bolinger wrote: “Contrastive linguistics was bom of 
classroom experience. Every teacher of a foreign language knows, 
and every student of a foreign language soon finds out, that the 
native language of the learner interferes in specific and predictable 
ways at each new step in acquiring a second language. The teacher’s 
bag of tricks consists mainly of ways to overcome that interference.’’* 
Bolinger added however that the tasks of contrastive linguistics are 
not limited to the teaching of foreign languages. Contrastive studies 
provide insights into language processes and the laws governing 



them. As a consequence, contrastive linguistics is a sort of interface 
between theory and practice. 

The linkage between the development of contrastive studies dhd 
progress in the teaching of foreign languages has been reflected in 
certain commonly used terms. For example, Rudolf Filipovic, 
Director of a Serlw-Croatian-English Contrastive Project, commented 
on the subject: “A contrastive analysis is an attempt to predict and 
elucidate the reactions of learners in a given contact situation. The 
learner’s knowledge of the source language (Ls) affects the learning 
of the target language (Lt)- Where structures of Ls and Lt coincide 
formally and semantically the learning process will be easier, and 
where they differ the learning process will be inhibited.”’ 

While we agree with the above views of foreign linguists, we 
would like to set the record straight as regards the chronological 
development of comparative studies. Speaking of the broader 
educational value of the teaching of foreign languages, L. Shcherba 
outlined some fundamental principles of contrastive linguistic studies 
and, more importantly, showed the need for a two-way comparison 
of languages contrasting the native to the foreign language and vice 
versa. Shcherba used this genuinely linguistic approach based on the 
content rather than the form of the two or more languages under 
comparison in his lexicographic works.^ 

Shcherba’s ideas put forward in his articles and prefaces to 
dictionaries have lost none of their relevance to today’s contrastive 
lexicography, whose practical applications are to be found mainly in 
the compilation of bilingual dictionaries. While the general thrust of 
the theory of comparative linguistics remains unchanged the analyti¬ 
cal techniques used will inevitably vary, for different levels of 
phonetics, grammar and the vocabulary under study call for different 
specialised analytical techniques including experimental ones, whose 
importance for phonetics for example can hardly be overestimated. 
At the same time the functional-semantic approach to the study and 
comparison of two or more languages makes applications of 
comparative studies especially attractive. In this sense comparative 
linguistic studies have not only purely linguistic but also broader 
educational value. 

The practice of compiling bilingual and multilingual dictionaries 
raises the following question: are multilingual comparative grammars 
feasible, and if they are, what should their aims be? As we have 
already pointed out, the details of comparative analytical techniques 
should be adapted to the linguistic levels under study. The extent of 
cross-linkages between these levels is difficult to predict outside 
specific analytical contexts. 

In a previous publication^ we have already mentioned an article by 
Chauncey Chu,'® who wrote that verbs of mental perception and 
cognition, being inherently active, include certain negative or positive 
presuppositions. At the same time many verbs with a modal meaning 
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can contain either a presupposition or an implication, and sometimes 
both. To prove his point, Chu gives the following example: /oAn 
regretted that Sheila was hurt. He goes on to arg^e that the sentence 
presupposes that Sheila experienced pain at some time preceding the 
temporal axis of the verb "to regret", but contains no implication. On 
the other hand, the utterance "John continued to work" presupposes 
that John had already been working before the onset of the time 
span of the verb "to continue" and also implies that John was working 
immediately after. This shade of meaning—continuing action that 
began before the moment of speech—can be conveyed in English 
with the help of the Present Perfect Continuous Tense (has been 
working). 

Such differentiation of the meanings of verb forms is non-existent 
in Russian and must be rendered with the help of lexical and 
syntactic means, while the difference between "continued to work” 
and “continues to work” lies on a somewhat different plane, because 
the presupposition about a continuing activity that began some time 
before depends on the verb’s lexical meaning, not on its tense form. 
Similarly, what Chu refers to as "the implication of accomplishment” 
in the meaning of such English verbs as "to manage, to finish, to 
complete, to succeed” and the like (e.g., John managed to solve this 
problem) can find a grammatical expression with the help of Present 
Perfect forms. Thus, even in such typologically related languages as 
Russian and English the correlations between their lexical and 
morphological levels may be distorted in spite of the fact that the two 
languages have a certain number of homogeneous lexemes, though 
the paradigmatic forms of differentiating the grammatical meaning 
being different. 

The relationship between typological studies and comparative 
linguistics is very special and contradictory. The aim of the 
typological description of the languages of the world is to classify 
them in terms of their similarities and distinctions. Hence the 
importance in a given language not only of the existence of a device 
or relation but also the place this linguistic fact occupies in the 
general scheme of the distribution of devices and relations typical of 
^e languages under study. Systems analysis rules out the danger of 
accidental coincidences of individual elements of the compared 
languages because it concentrates the researcher’s attendcm on the 
distribution of the relevant features of language structure. In special 
research the superimposition of the two language systems and the 
registering of their similarities and differences may prove sufficient. 
However a really complete typological classification of languages calls 
for a combination of formal and functional analysis. 

In a systems analysis it is of particular importance to establish 
"the point of origin” or, to put it differendy, the base for 
comparison from which one should proceed in idendfying and 
describing units of the compared languages. In this respect typologi- 
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cal and contrastive linguistics have some things in common, because it 
is very important for the latter, too, to define the point of departure 
if the comparison is carried out in a linguistic and not puuely 
pedagogical framework, where the “source language-target lan¬ 
guage*’ scheme (or the other way round) would be quite sufficient. A 
central concept in typological linguistics is that of “language type’’ 
which enables the identification and classification of the languages of 
the world. It might be added that although a morphological device 
can serve as a marker of a language type it does not convey its 
essence. 

The same morphological device can be used to convey different 
grammatical meanings. By the same token, the same content can be 
conveyed by a variety of means. It should be recalled that systems 
approach to language study has convinced typologists that compari¬ 
son of individual forms in two languages is little producftive because 
all it reveals is that certain forms coincide while others differ. This 
has led most linguists to emphasise categories which have fundamen¬ 
tal importance for the language as a system. Although the modes of 
conveying grammatical meanings have a direct bearing on linguistic 
analysis, in deciding whether two or more languages are typologically 
similar, one has to be guided by deeper forms of their categorisation. 
In other words, a linguist should take into account not only features 
of form but primarily the compared languages’ parts of speech (or 
similar lexicogrammatical categories), connections between them, 
modes of conveying subject-object relations, spatial and temporal 
characteristics of action, etc. 

The problem of the relation between form and content arises in 
all linguistic research regardless of whether it deals with just one 
language or sets out to describe the universals and specifics of all the 
languages in the world. Since no language is a homogeneous whole, 
if only because it always contains both emerging and disappearing 
elements, it is inevitable that every language system is unique. 
Consequently, comparative analysis of two or more languages should 
emphasise primarily their unique characteristics. This does not mean 
however that we underrate the importance of linguistic universals: in 
our view they are more relevant to typological than comparative 
linguistics. 

If we assume that certain universals are interdependent, it would 
be convenient in assigning a language to a definite type to have a set 
of “key’’ universals which would automatically presuppose the 
existence of other related ones. The procedure most commonly used 
by linguists to identify universals consists in seeing how a concept— 
possession, time, spatial relations, the category of number— 
formalised in one language, is expressed by the grammatical or 
lexico-grammatical systems of some other languages. The Usefulness 
of this research is beyond question. The display itself of concrete 
examples from scores and even hundreds of languages in accordance 
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with certain principles of selection and classification has great 
scientific value. 

However there are two pitfalls in this approach to linguistk 
universal. First, in setting out to find something given a priori the 
linguist will inevitably tend to shut his eyes on some other important 
features of the functioning of the language under study. The result 
of his efforts is frequently an enumeration of formal means and 
devices used by the language to convey the concept chosen as the 
target of the search. This approach may thus lead to the substitution 
of a “skeleton” category whose very abstractedness makes it indeed 
applicable to any language for genuinely insightful universals, rich in 
content and connected to the specific typological characteristics of the 
languages under study with a variety of links. 

The second danger is the isolation of a lexical or grammatical 
phenomenon and its assessment without due regard for its links to 
the system of adjacent categorial meanings. When a linguist is 
looking for all the possible means of expressing the future tense in a 
given language, on the assumption that this universal category is 
bound to exist in it, he tends to overlook the many diverse links 
between this and other categories of the language. Although isolation 
of a phenomenon for the sake of convenience is a common research 
technique, the description of the future tense as a language category 
should take account of the fact that while in one language it may 
occur in combination with the categories of spatial characterisation 
and aspect, in others it co-occurs with a set of modal characteristics of 
action or the category of mood. 

In our view, a language type can be defined as a form of 
organising the conceptual content of a language. In assigning a 
language to a type with its distinctive features it would be better to 
use linguistic phenomena confined to just one level. However, since a 
language system represents a single whole, features of one level 
should correlate with the structures of other levels. For example, 
treatment of a quality and the object it belongs as a single category, 
equivalent to non-classification of adjectives as an independent 
lexico-grammatical category will inevitably affect the syntactic struc¬ 
ture of attributive and predicative phrases. Treatment of an action 
confined to the subject or, conversely, an action directed on an object 
as separate morphological categories is as relevant to the paradigma¬ 
tic axis of a sentence as it is to the morphologi^ paradipis of words 
that can denote the^ subject and the object. Sticking to just one level 
in the classification of language types is a gpiarantee that their 
schematic representation is going to be internsdly consistent. Such 
largely idealised schemes, built on the material of several languages, 
will subsequently be “tried on for size” in respect of individual 
languages. 

Our description of a language type as a form of organising its 
conceptual content is based on the understanding that different 



forms of splitting a notion or, conversely, syncretising it are of 
fundamental importance for the identification of typological features 
of languages. In this respect typological investigations are similar'to 
contrastive linguistics which also seeks to find out which macro- and 
microsystems have identical semantic parameters in the compared 
languages. This brings us to the discussion of methods and analytical 
techniques that can be recommended for contrasting single-level 
phenomena in two languages. 

Although binary oppositions are most commonly used to identify 
distinctive features, sometimes graduated scales of differences are 
also used, the result of which is a more fractionated classification 
scale. For example, Frank Parker believes that each distinctive feature 
must meet a number of requirements: “1) each feature must be 
non-overlapping and continuous. That is, a distinctive feature defines 
every point on an independent or semi-independent parameter; 2) it 
must define one and only one continuum; 3) if one definition can be 
shown to more narrowly limit the set of permissible distinctive 
features while still meeting the criteria of descriptive adequacy, it 
should be more highly valued”.*' This break-down into one¬ 
dimensional features is certainly useful for the analysis of concrete 
material despite the fact that the total number of such features may 
increase. In comparative studies this useful technique of binary 
oppositions has to be combined with other methods. 

For all the importance of structural comparative analysis the 
notional categories expressed by language structures also provide 
information about the ways in which a given language reflects the 
speaker’s perception of the outside world. Justified criticism of 
idealistic theories elaborated by certain foreign linguists who contend 
that language draws *‘a picture of the world” should not prevent us 
from an in-depth analysis of semantic series which, for all their broad 
similarities in many languages, differ in their inner particular 
subsystems or elements. That is why the ‘‘semantic field” concept, 
commonly used in lexical and grammatical comparative studies, 
seems quite appropriate. 

It must be pointed out that the application of provisions of 
generative grammar, particularly those about deep and surface 
structures, to comparative studies has not justified itself. Comparative 
analysis of genetically related languages deserves special mention. We 
have already had occasion to write that typological analysis and 
comparative analysis per se is applicable both to unrelated and 
related languages. However, students of philology would benefit 
immensely from the study of groups of related languages including 
not only such common ones as Russian, English, French and German 
which feature most frequently on school and university curricula, but 
also such minor ones as Slovene, Friesian and Sardinian. Phenomena 
weakly expressed in a “major” language can receive a convincing 
explanation through comparison widi a “minor” related language. 



That is why we disagree with those linguists who hold that the study 
of “minor” languages is relevant only to the history of language." 

At present most comparative studies are synchronous, and an 
ever greater number are devoted to the synchronous comparison of 
modern languages. Synchronous comparison of different historical 
periods of related languages remains the domain of comparative* 
historical linguistics. In our view, there are no obstacles to the 
application of comparative analytical techniques to diachronous 
studies if due attention is paid to preserving the boundary between it 
and diachronous typology. It is even more important to extend 
comparative linguistics to comparative-stylistic studies, comparative 
analysis of terms which gain general currency in step with the 
scientific and technological revolution, and contrastive translation 
studies. This diversification will doubtless add to the practical value 
of comparative linguistics and increase the potentials of each and 
every language in the world. 
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The Adoption of the US Constitution; 
Myths and Reality 


Vladimir SOGRIN 


In the United States, which in 1987 marked the bicentenary of 
the Federal Constitution, there are a large number of publications, 
notably historical investigations, devoted to the country's fundamental 
law. More often than not, historians focus their attention on the 
Constitution’s origin. Most works are of an apologetic nature, though 
critical studies also exist. 

We consider it appropriate, first and foremost, to dwell on the 
critical work by Charles A. Beard entided An Economic Interpretation 
of the Constitution of the United States, since virtually all the apologetic 
American historiography on this matter was written as a polemic 
against his ideas. 

In 1913, Beard was the first non-Marxist historian to reject the 
formal, legal interpretation of the US Constitution which had 
dominated 19th-century writings. In contrast to historians before 
him, who had extolled the Constitution as representing the free will 
of the entire nation, embodying a “social concensus”, Beard 
concentrated on economic motives of the creators of the fundamental 
law and described it as the embodiment of legal guarantees for the 
ownership interests of the American upper strata. Thoroughly 
analysing the economic interests of the 55 pardcipants in the 1787 
Philadelphia Convendon which elaborated the US Constitudon, 
Beard concluded that they represented the will of just four groups: 
finance capital, the state’s creditors, manufactory owners and trading 
and merchant quarters.* It was these same people who provided the 
blueprint for a strong Federal Government principally designed to 
defend the interests of money capital, or what was known as 
“movable property". 


Beard’s ideas were developed by the school of Progressive 
historians. It is of no small interest nowadays to recall the assessments 
reached by the best known of its representatives. A. Schlesinger Sr. 
proved that the Constitutional Convention of 1787 had cancelled out 
the democratic achievements of the American Revolution and 
replaced the colonial masters overthrown in the 1775-1783 War of 
Independence with the domination of a trading and financial 
aristocracy.* H. U. Faulkner wrote that the wise Founding Fathers 
had hardly cared about so-called human rights, but they had not, of 
course, lost sight of the right to private property. The most 
important additions to the power of the Federal Government were its 
prerogatives to collect taxes, regulate trade, defend industry and 
mint coins.* F. A. Shannon, another Progressive historian, de¬ 
clared that there was nothing democratic about the US Constitution. 
He claimed that it sanctified slave ownership, regulated inter-state 
commerce and protectionism in the interests of the trading and 
manufactory-owning bourgeoisie and established a political and legal 
system which reliably defended large-scale ownership.^ 

In more recent times'',' the critical tradition in studying the origin 
of the US Constitution was continued by such historians as 
M. Jensen, G. S. Wood, S. Lynd, and J. T. Main.* Nevertheless, the 
majority of non-Marxist historians offer apologetic interpretations of 
the US Constitution, regarding it as an expression of the people’s will 
and the embodiment of the most advanced democratic principles. 
Following the Second World War, there was a massive attempt on the 
part of American historiographers to subvert the conclusions drawn 
by Charles A. Beard and his followers.* 

Using a wealth of documentary evidence, the representatives of 
the modern apologist trend tried to prove that at the time of its 
adoption the Constitution enjoyed the support not only of the 
bourgeoisie and plantation owners, but also of a section of the 
farmers and especially the lower urban strata composed of artisans, 
traders and workmen. From this, they concluded that the Constitu¬ 
tion represented the interests of the whole people. They were 
actually confusing two different issues. Whilst the class nature of the 
Constitution expressed the interests of bourgeois circles and planta¬ 
tion owners, the social basis of the movement for its adoption did 
indeed include part of the masses due to a series of concrete 
historical reasons. 

The main one of these was that the US Constitution established 
the centralisation of the American Federal state, and that this 
centralisation, being geared first and foremost to the interests of the 
propertied upper strata, did indeed reflect general national interests 
at that time and enjoyed very widespread support. The centralisation 
t^jecdvely facilitated the consolidation of the North American states* 
provided the basis for them to retain and advance, their economic 
independence and their polidcai presdge on an intemadonal scena 
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dominated by the European monarchies. State centralisation was 
understood and advocated in this sense by the American Democrat 
leaders Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Paine, Benjamin Franklin And 
Benjamin Rush. The consolidation of central government was fought 
for by the propertied upper strata and the lower strata, such as 
workers and artisans. There is a host of documentary evidence of 
artisans and workers openly coming out in defence of American 
industry against foreign competition with regard to the battle against 
inflation and in support of strong central government. The idea of 
centralising state power also enjoyed support among farmers trading 
their wares on the national market. 

The upper strata made skillful use of the interest the broad 
masses of Americans had in the centralisation of state power when 
the US Constitution was adopted, although the people were not at all 
involved in its elaboration. The elaboration of the 1^787 Federal 
Constitution resulted from concrete historical laws and reasons, and 
the organisation of a strong central government was accomplished by 
the moderate conservative Founding Fathers of the United States, 
and not by the Democrats. Political leaders of the American 
bourgeoisie and plantation owners crammed the Constitution with 
clauses which met their class interests and which neutralised most of 
the democratic innovations of the American Revolution. 

Another argument favoured by contemporary critics of Beard is 
that he presented an oversimplified picture of the social composition 
and motives of the 1787 Convention. According to Beard, its 
participants, being owners of money capital and creditors of the state, 
were concerned to provide guarantees for their ownership rights and 
thus produced an economic document in the shape of the 
Constitution. 

This argument seems convincing at first sight. The Constitution 
was not, of course, an economic document or a kind of agreement 
between the directors of a joint stock company. Among its authors 
there were many politicians who were neither creditors of the 
government nor even large proprietors. But does this mean that the 
participants in the 1787 Convention were guided by non-class 
interests and produced a non-class document? It does not, of course. 
There is no direct link between the socio-economic situation of a 
politician and his class outlook. The creators of bourgeois ideology 
were not capitalists who exploited workers directly, but intellectuals 
and politicians who, in part, did not have two pennies to rub 
together. This did not, however, prevent them from expressing the 
interests of the bourgeoisie in a manner of which the immediate 
exploiters were incapable. Marx stressed that what makes some or 
other people ideologpies of the petty bourgeoisie is not tl^pir social 
position, but “the fact that in their minds they do not get beyond the 
limits which the latter do not get beyond in life, that they are 
consequently driven, theoretically, to the same problems and 
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solutions to which material interest and social position drive the latter 
practically”.’ The creators of the US Constitution, regardless of 
whether they were proprietors or not, were guided by the bourgeois 
world outlook, and this fact found reflection in the fundamental law 
of the United States. 

An archetype modern-day apology for the American Constitution 
was provided by the historian T. Eidelberg, who rejected Beard’s 
interpretation and opposed it with one he himself described as 
dialectical. Calling for a balanced analysis of the contradictory 
motives which guided the US Founding Fathers, Eidelberg admits 
that the authors of the Federal Constitution did indeed distinguish 
between the interests of a propertied elite and the poor and 
propertyless majority, and suggests that the Constitution reflected the 
social disagreements which existed in America at the time. He does 
not conceal the fact that some ideas held by the authors of the 
Constitution were an overt expression of the interests of the upper 
strata. Eidelberg also claims to prove that the Founding Fathers were 
opposed to suppressing the aspirations of the lower strata and hoped 
that their interests could be'brought into harmony with those of the 
upper strata with the help of the mechanism provided by a pluralist 
society, where the different social strata of American society being 
offered a real chance to hammer out agreements on controversial 
issues. According to Eidelberg, the authors of the Constitution were 
not advocates of democracy in tune with the will of the majority, but 
they did elaborate a higher form of blueprint for a pluralist 
democracy giving the right to equal political representation for a 
wide gamut of social interests.® Eidelberg’s concept has the mark of 
the theory, much favoured by Western politick scientists, of the 
pluralist nature of capitalist society. 

We must also take a critical view of attempt by non-Marxist 
historians to ascribe an undying democratic character to the US 
Constitution on the strength that it embodied the revolutionary ideals 
of the Enlightenment. Not seeking to deny that the authors of the 
Federal Constitution were dedicated to the sanctity of private property 
R. Hofstadter set out to prove that these ideas of the Founding Fathers 
coincided with a proposition of the advanced philosophy of the 
Enlightenment. According to Hofstadter, this second aspect guiding 
the thinking of the Founding Fathers made the US Constitution an 
event in the intellectual history of Western civilisation.® The liberal 
historian H. S. Commager alleged that the Founding Fathers had 
succeeded in bringing to life something which was even beyond the 
capabilities of the leading and boldest brains in Europe.*® 

There is no objection to the thesis that the principles of the 
ideology which gave birth to the Enlightenment, and formed the 
world oudook of the most advanced secdons of the bourgeoisie in the 
18th century, were reflected in the US Constitution. At the same 
time, a comparison of the Constitution, and the philosophy of the 



United States’ Founding Fathers, with different currents in the 
ideology of the Enlightenment shows that the authors of the 
fundamental law of the USA resolutely rejected the radical doctrines 
of this ideology and accepted only its more moderate principles. 
Moreover, some of the Constitution’s propositions were at odds with 
the sacred principles of the Enlightenment. It did nothing to abolish 
Negro slavery, which was in contradiction to the Enlighteners’ first 
precept on the equality of all people before the law. It should also be 
pointed out that the inclusion of some principles of the Enlighten¬ 
ment in the US Constitution did not make it non-class document at 
all, if only because the Enlightenment itself was not an ideology of 
non-class character. The historical practice of all bourgeois societies 
emerging with idealistic dreams on the part of bourgeois Enlighten¬ 
ers about universal prosperity showed the illusory nature of hopes 
that reason would reign triumphant on the ruins of world feudalism. 
“We know today,’’ Engels wrote, “that this kingdom of reason was 
nothing more than the idealised kingdom of the bourgeoisie.’’ “ This 
truth was confirmed for the first time by the practices of American 
early bourgeois society. 

Our criticism of the apologist interpretations of the origin of the 
US Constitution does not imply any recognition of Beard’s concept as 
their scientific antithesis. From the Marxist-Leninist viewpoint. 
Beard’s concept is full of serious oversimplifications and, to no small 
extent, anti-historical. Beard mechanically assigned the blame for the 
ills of bourgeois society which appeared in its imperialist era to the 
Founding Fathers of the USA and was unable to grasp the fact that 
the American Constitution, despite its class narrowness, did have a ^ 
certain progressive significance at the time it was adopted. Beard was 
also mistaken in considering that the Constitution accorded with the 
class interests of money capital, against which he set immovable 
property in the form of land capital. In actual fact, the US 
Constitution represented a class compromise between the two 
dominant groups at the time, the bourgeoisie in the North-East and 
the plantation and slave owners in the South, which forged a state of 
unity in the face of the democratic aspirations of the masses. And 
finally, let it be noted that Beard, being guided by an essentially 
positivist method in his economic interpretation of history, failed to 
take into account the outlook and political philosophy of the 
Founding Fathers, who had adopted the principles of the moderate 
European Enlighteners, notably John Locke and Montesquieu. This 
led him to interpret the Constitution as an economic document. 

The 1787 Constitutional Convention, whose activities are ex¬ 
amined below, assembled in Philadelphia, the first capital of the 
United States. 

An analysis of the Convention’s documents should be sup- ^ 
plemented by a study of the political campaigning and pracdcal 
actitms of the bloc of bourgeoisie and plantation owners which 
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preceded it, and also their behaviour at the ratifying conventions 
held in the individual states during 1787 and 1788. In their speeches 
at the ratifying conventions and in propaganda pamphlets addressed 
to the nation, the Federalists (as the supporters of the Constitution 
started to call themselves) sometimes declared the opposite of what 
the participants in the Philadelphia Convention had said at the secret 
meetings. A comparative analysis of the Federalists’ ideology leads us 
to conclude that it existed on three different levels. The first level is 
represented by the Federalists’ individual convictions, which are 
revealed most clearly in their private correspondence with like- 
minded people and confidants. The second level is their collective 
platform, in which their often widely differing individual convictions 
were brought under the umbrella of a common denominator. The 
1787 Constitution was an expression of the Federalists’ collective will, 
and the philosophical expressions it develops are accepted as being 
embodied in the 85 articles published joindy by Alexander Hamilton, 
James Madison and John Jay in 1787-1788. Particular importance 
attaches in this context to the attainment of ideological unity between 
Alexander Hamilton, the intellectual leader of the North-Eastern 
bourgeoisie and James Madison, the political head of the Southern 
plantation owners. 

The third, and final, level of Federalist ideolog)' was the rhetoric 
calculated to win the sympathies of the mass of the people. Examples 
of this are the propaganda produced by the Federalists in the form 
of pamphlets, and their speeches at the ratifying conventions in the 
individual states. The conclusions drawn from an analysis of the 
principles, aspirations, long-term interests and immediate goals of the 
authors and supporters of the American Constitution will depend on 
which of its levels researchers focus their attention. It should be 
pointed out that, on the whole, US historiographers avoid any 
division of the Federalist ideology into different levels. Most authors 
identify the rhetoric employed by the creators of the Constitution 
with their ideology. 

Among the participants in the Philadelphia Convention were 
politicians who played an outstanding and decisive role in elaborating 
the fundamental law of the United States. The Convention's 
Chairman, George Washington, who had been Commander-in-Chief 
of the armed forces of the North American states during the War of 
Independence, had virtually no influence on the elaboration of the 
Constitution’s guiding philosophy and text. As an ideologue, he was 
clearly inferior to James Madison, Alexander Hamilton, James 
Wilson, Gouverneur Morris, Edmund Randolph and John Dickinson, 
who had the lion’s share in working out the fundamental law. The 
ideas of the Convention were directly inspired by James Madison, 
who came to be called the philosopher of the American Constitution, 
and Alexander Hamilton. The leaders of the moderate wing of the 
American Revolution were acknowledged as the heads of the 



Convention. There were no prominent Democrats among them. The 
famous Enlightener and Democrat, Benjamin Franklin, did, it is true, 
take part in the Convention, but owing to his age (he was in hjs 82nd 
year) and poor health, he was unable to play any active role in the 
proceedings. 

What were the dreams of the American Founding Fathers and 
what principles did they embody in the Constitution? 

First of all, they resolutely condemned the Articles of the 
Confederation, the unstable agreement reached by 13 states during 
the War of Independence, and called for their cancellation. This 
document had been approved by the Continental Congress of 1777 
and proclaimed the entry of 13 North American states into a firm 
league of friendship. In the most important Article (No. 2), it 
declared that each state would retain its sovereignty, freedom and 
independence in pursuit of the rights which were not specially 
delegated to the United States Congress.’’ Since the document made 
no mention of the supremacy of the Confederation, the states 
functioned as independent entities with their own governments. All 
the rights of the Continental Congress, notably the exclusive ones, 
were accompanied by stipulations laying down the sovereignty of 
states. The execution of the exclusive rights granted to the Congress 
thus demanded the agreement of not less than nine states."^ The 
adoption of the Articles of the Confederation reflected a certain 
degree of immaturity of national self-awareness on the part of the 
North American states proclaiming their independence. 

The participants in the Philadelphia Convention of 1787 were 
convinced that the powers of the Continental Congress did not 
include the most important without which it could not lay claim to 
the role of some kind of effective body. The Congress, they stated, 
had been deprived of the right to collect and introduce both direct 
and indirect taxes, which had turned it into an authority with no 
source of income, meaning that it would always have to request funds 
from the states’ legislative assemblies and thus remain ever in their 
debt. It had also been deprived of the right to regulate trade 
between states, which led to countless internal “economic wars”. The 
Congress was given the right to arbitrate in all manner of disputes 
between states, but did not have the means to enforce its decisions. It 
had to rely in ail cases on the goodwill of the governments of the 
individual states. 

The delegates to the Philadelphia Convention were particularly 
disconcerted at the fact that of three possible forms of power— 
legislative, executive and judicial—the Articles of the Confederation 
provided for the establishment only of a legislative body, the 
Continental Congress. As for the executive body, it functioned as a 
branch of the legislative. The Congp-ess could set up all manner of 
committees to monitor the implementation of its decisions. Executive 
power was extremely fragmentary. The Congress declined to appoint 
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either an executive authority or some kind of executive council to 
take a leading role in this conjunction. The organisation of the 
Continental Congress was also exposed to severe criticism. It 
consisted of one chamber whose members were changed every year 
by the state legislatures and could be recalled at any time. Each state 
had only one vote at meetings of the Congress, no matter how many 
deputies it had delegated. The state governments frequently forgot 
entirely about the existence of the Congress. One of its meetings was 
attended by delegates from just three states. In 1784, the Congress 
only just managed to raise a quorum to ratify an agreement with 
Britain recognising the independence of North America. 

The draft US Constitution approved by the Philadelphia Conven¬ 
tion accorded wide powers to the central government and, what is 
extremely important, proclaimed that Federal law took precedence 
over the laws of states. Among the prerogatives granted to the 
national government of the United States, particular importance 
attached to its right to raise and collect taxes, both direct and 
indirect, and to regulate trade and commercial relations between the 
individual states. The Federal Government was invested with the 
“power of the sword and the purse”, which had been a long- 
cherished dream of Madison, Hamilton and their followers. The 
Constitution, laws and agreements of the USA were declared to be 
the country's supreme law, even if they contradicted the constitutions 
and laws of the individual states. 

The delegates to the Philadelphia Convention exceeded their 
powers in cancelling the Articles of the Confederation and working 
out the text of the United States Constitution. The Continental 
Congress had empowered them only to supplement and amend the 
Articles of the Confederation. However, the members of the 
Convention demonstrated from the very outset a determination to 
cancel them and elaborate a fully fledged constitution setting up a 
strong central government. 

The cancellation of the Articles of the Confederation, the 
establishment of a Federal Government invested with considerable 
powers and the centralisation of government power in the United 
States were not the only aims of those taking part in the Philadelphia 
Convention. Another important objective they had in mind was to 
resolutely revise what they considered to be the erroneous and 
disastrous legal and political principles embodied in the constitutions 
of the 13 states and to prevent these “ills” from appearing in the 
fundamental law of th^ United States. Whilst the first aim was more 
or less consonant with the position taken by Americans from many 
walks of life, the second was gp'avely at odds with popular democratic 
aspirations and represented a clear expression of the class interests of 
the bloc of bourgeoisie and plantation owners. 

The sovereignty of the individud states was not to the liking of 
the participants in the Philadelphia Convention, also because it meant 



that the constitutions of the individual states continued to influence 
the political process in North America. The Federalists were 
convinced that the democratic drawbacks of these constitutions'could 
only be overcome by the imposition of a good honest constitution for 
the whole of America, i.e. one which would reliably defend the 
interests of the upper strata. 

Which were the elements of the states’ political make-up that did 
not satisfy the participants in the Philadelphia Convention? 

The constitutions of the states had been adopted in the initial 
stage (1776-1777) of the American Revolution and reflected the 
revolutionary upsurge of the masses and the concessions forced on 
the bourgeois circles and plantation owners. The remains of 
monarchism had been completely wiped out in the American states, 
the republic and the elective nature of all organs of power were 
proclaimed everywhere. Despite fierce battles with the moderates, in 
1776 success had been achieved by Democrats in the majority of 
states in making all those bearing government power subject to 
re-election at annual intervals. The franchise had been widened in 
many states. 

The states’ constitutions provided for a serious revision from 
democratic positions of the basic bourgeois political principles of 
“division of powers’’ and “checks and balances’’. In contrast to the 
moderates, the left wing of the patriotic camp deeply mistrusted the 
executive power, endeavoured to weaken it as much as possible and 
to make it subject to legislative assemblies. The Democrats were 
successful in this attempt. In ail states governors were deprived of 
the right to veto decisions of, and all other means to restrict, the 
legislative assemblies, which their predecessors had held in colonial 
times. By agency of more democratic, lower chambers, the legislative 
assemblies were given very wide scope to limit the executive branch. 
They decided the governor’s salary, had the power to dismiss him, 
call him to account before a court and, in the majority of states, 
possessed the right to set up the entire executive power apparatus. 
Finally, the principle of united and indivisible executive power (this had 
enjoyed the support of many moderate American and European 
bourgeois ideologues, notably John Locke and Montesquieu) had been 
cancelled in all states. The power of th<6 governor was limited not only 
by the legislative assembly, but also by the executive council, which in 
Pennsylvania, for instance, enjoyed much greater power than the head 
of the executive authority himself.’* 

A major change in the political make-up of the American states 
was occasioned by a sharp extension in many states of the level of 
representation accorded to the Western, fronder coundes. This 
signified a growth in the voting power of representadves^of the petty 
bourgeoisie, such as farmers and shopkeepers, and a concomitant ' 
decline in the influence of voters from the upper and middle 
lx>urgeois strata in the East. Without this reform, the emei^ence of 
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the revolutionary democratic party of Constitutionalists in Pennsyl¬ 
vania would have been unthinkable. It is this party which succeeded 
in retaining power for almost the enure duration of the anti-colonial 
war and made numerous democratic demands a matter of reality. 
Without the extension of representation levels for the Western 
counties, one could hardly have expected the formation (in New 
York) of the parliamentary faction headed by the commoner Clinton, 
which ran the political life of the state throughout the period of the 
Revolution. 

Immediately following the War or Independence, the leaders of 
the upper bourgeois strata and plantation owners started to expose to 
fierce criticism the democratic excesses during the years of the 
Revolution. They had to contend with numerous instances of harm 
to the class interests of proprietors due to the extraordinary 
influence exerted on political life by rank-and-file patriots.'^ 

The indignation of the upper strata at the democratic principles 
of the revolutionary period reached its zenith in connection with the 
revolt in Massachusetts led by Daniel Shays in 1786-1787. The 
hesitations of the Massachusetts Assembly, particularly its lower 
chamber, which was in no hurry to use force against the insurgents, 
and the absence of any powers on the part of the Continental 
Congress to intervene in the serious conflict, convinced the uppef 
strata once and for all that the political system which had emerg^ in 
the United States was incapable of maintaining “internal security". 

The leaders of the bourgeois and plantation-owning upper strata 
were unanimous in their conviction that the national structure of the 
American states which had emerged in the revolutionary period had 
brought with it the transformation of popular sovereignty into 
anarchy and even a system of democratic despotism geared, as James 
Madison attempted to prove at the Philadelphia Convention, to 
subjugating the interests of the propertied upper strata to the 
propertyless majority.’^ Edmund Randolph, a delegate from Virginia, 
proclaimed that the greatest threat to the country was to be found in 
the democratic articles contained in the constitutions of the individual 
states. Roger Sherman from Connecticut was even more categoric in 
his castigation of democracy, stating that the people should have as 
litde as possible to do with the affairs of government. Elbridge Gerry 
from Massachusetts suggested that the difficulties the country was 
facing originated from a surfeit of democracy. Using Massachusetts 
as an example, he attempted to show that the dangerous excesses 
resulting from this had*their greatest effect on the lower chambers of 
the legislative assemblies, turning them into the servant of the 
rabWc.” 

Madison and Hamilton, whose ideas ran like a thread through the 
entire Philadelphia Convention^ provided the tlMoretkal substentia- 
tion for the mission of the American Constitution. Any society (what 
they actually meant was a bourgeois society), they demonstrate, is 



split into two factions or classes, a rich minority and a majority with 
little or no property at all. Hamilton stated that inequality in the 
ownership of property was at the root of the great and fundamental 
division of society into different groups.'® Madison declared that the 
inequality in the property distribution was the most general and 
indestructible source of the division of society into different groups.®® 
The sacred freedom of competition, Hamilton told those attending 
the Convention, would make the contradiction between the poor and 
the rich all the greater. It was an obvious truism, he continued, that 
in the ownership of property there could be nothing like equality, 
and inequality in the ownership of property already existed. The 
further development of industry and trade would increasingly widen 
this gap.®' 

What are the uncontrollable results of this process? To Madison, 
they were quite evident. The majority would inevitably set itself the 
aim of closing the gap, unleashing the levelling spirit, which had 
already appeared in the United States, to its fullest extent. And the 
solution? This was also self-evident. In creating a political system to 
last for all times, it was essential to accord the minority reliable means 
of defending their interests and exerting control over the majority.®® 

But how was one to keep in check the democratic excesses which 
had taken firm root under pressure from popular demands at the 
time of the revolution? The delegates’ views on this matter differed. 
Some simply demanded that certain democratic stipulations be 
abolished, radically cutting the level of representation accorded the 
Western states in the US Congress, reinstating the electoral law of the 
prerevolutionary period, etc. Others looked for more subtle methods 
of limiting the people’s democratic achievements. Heading the latter 
group was none other than the “philosopher of the American 
Constitution’’, James Madison. 

Madison, with support from Alexander Hamilton, John Rutledge, 
James Wilson and C3liver Ellsworth, believed that if the question of 
electoral law, unanimously regarded as a fundamental article of the 
Republican System, did not accord with the viewpoint prevailing in 
the states, the latter would simply refuse to accept the draft of the 
Federal Constitution. 

The decision of the 1787 Constitutional Convention to extend 
voting rights in national elections to all those invested with these 
rights during the War of Independence was a certain concession to 
the principles which inspired the American Revolution. The impor¬ 
tance of this step should not, however, be overstated. Suffrage 
extended only to white male taxpayers, who at that time made up less 
than 3 per cent of the American population. Deprived of the right to 
vote were women, propertyless white men, Negroes and Indians, the 
indigenous population of North America. 

The acceptance by the Philadelphia Convention of the electoral 
law endorsed by the state constitutions served as a cloak for more 
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refined attacks on the people’s rights. The first of these was the 
assignment to the US Senate of a special function in defending the 
interests of the propertied minority. The authors of the Federal 
Constitution believed that government power on the whole was 
created to defend genuine human rights, but the Senate was 
assigned the task of specifically defending the right to private 
property, representing the “wealth of the nation”. At the same time, 
the Senate was to restrict the democratic excesses of the House of 
Representatives, to be a bastion of stability and order. 

The concept of a Senate specially responsible for defending the 
interests of the propertied upper strata was at odds with the doctrine 
of true equality proclaimed in the 1776 Declaration of Independence. 
It most notably conflicted with the latter’s stipulation that state power 
is established to defend the right to life, freedom, the aspiration to 
happiness, and not the right to property. The 1787 Convention 
recognised the supreme object of the Federal state to be the defence 
of ownership interests.^® Immediately following the promulgation of 
the Constitution, A. Hansoiv one of its advocates, proclaimed that in 
all states, and not only in despotic ones, the rich should derive 
benefits from the ownership of property, which in many respects 
represented mankind’s greatest asset and the reason for its exis¬ 
tence.^^ 

When it came to discussing the US Senate at the Philadelphia 
Convention, its participants split into two groups. One of them was 
worried about the exclusively class function of the Senate; and the 
other, composed of representatives of the small states, was concerned 
about turning the Senate into an instrument capable of counteracting 
the establishment of their domination by the larger states in the 
Federal Union. A compromise endorsed by the Convention gave the 
Senate a configuration that accommodated .the aspirations of both 
groups. It provided a reliable defence for ownership interests and 
also embodied the principle of equal representation for all states. 
Each of them, regardless of its population, received two seats in the 
Senate. 

The authors of the Federal Constitution were agreed that for the 
Senate to provide socio-political stability, its members must retain 
their powers for a considerable duration and be of limited number. 
The six-year term for US Senators introduced by the Federal 
Constitution was considerably longer than the electoral term of most 
higher chambers in the individual states. By allocating two seats in 
the Senate to each state, the Philadelphia Convention limited the 
number of senators to 26 (there were 13 states in the Union at that 
time). The Senate was given wider powers than the House of 
Representatives. Only it had the power to give advice and consent to 
the President on matters of Federal appointments and to conclusion 
of international agreements. Finally, die right to elect senators was 



allocated not to rank-and-file voters, but to the legislative assemblies 
of the individual states. 

The authors of the Federal Constitution also revised * from 
moderate positions the model of the lower chamber which had 
asserted itself in the states. The electoral term of the House of 
Representatives was twice that of the legislative assemblies at state 
level. Following the British example, they established a level of 
representation approximately equivalent to that in the House of 
Commons. At the time the Federal Constitution was adopted, the 
House of Representatives of the US Congress was to have 65 
members, whilst the number of members sitting in the legislative 
assembly of the state of Massachusetts was around 400. 

It was the activities of this latter chamber, which had been 
hesitant to act at the time of the revolt led by Daniel Shays, that were 
to become the main target of criticism on the part of the Federalists. 
The Federalist condemned broad representation of the voters in the 
lower chambers, stating that, whatever talents they might have among 
their members, such large assemblies could never ensure that 
passions were subordinated to the power of reason. Even if every 
Athenian had been a Socrates, the Athens assembly would have 
remained a mob.** 

The authors of the Federal Constitution accorded a leading role 
in defending the interests of the upper strata to a strong and 
independent executive authority. Speaking at the Philadelphia 
Convention, Madison perceived the most dangerous trend in the 
development of the United States in the absorption of all power by 
what he called a legislative moloch. In issues 71 and 73 of The 
Federalist, Hamilton declared that the usurpation of all power by 
legislative bodies was becoming a law of republican societies, and it 
was precisely in republics that legislative assemblies presented the 
greatest threat to freedom.*® In the view of its authors, the object of 
the Federal Constitution was to reorganise the division of powers, 
giving greater state prerogatives to the executive. 

A special place in their system of views was held by the concept of 
single and indivisible executive power, which they borrowed from the 
French philosopher Montesquieu. 

Like Montesquieu, the authors of the American Constitution saw 
the main benefit of the maximum concentration and centralisation of 
executive power in the fact that it allowed decisions to be quickly put 
into practice. The maintenance of peace in a country as large as the 
United States, they stated, as well as the government of society as 
such and its defence from external enemies, could only be achieved if 
decisions were taken quickly and forcefully implemented by a single 
strong authority in the face of the President. They cot;|sidered that 
the division of executive power between two, three or more persons 
would have fatal consequences for the Federal state. Some of the 
participants in the Philadelphia Convention shared Montesquieu’s 
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view that single and indivisible executive power should be vested in a 
monarchy and a republic could not survive at all on such a vast 
territorial expanse. Among the proponents of monarchism were 
Alexander Hamilton, John Dickinson, Gouverneur Morris, J. Brum 
and J. McClure.*’ 

This idea admittedly failed to arouse majority support, with the 
delegates favouring the investment of executive power in the US 
President, who was to be re-elected every four years. When it came to 
defining the powers of the President, the formula of indivisible 
executive power was somewhat curtailed, following a decision to 
provide the Senate with the right to give “advice and consent” to the 
President in the appointment of senior officials and the conclusion of 
international agreements. The power of the President was very great 
nevertheless. To many Americans, he appeared to be an elected 
monarch, since there was a widely held view at that time that a 
monarchy had not so much to do with the institution of inherited 
rule as the concentration of executive power in the hands of a single 
person. Besides, it was quite clear that much greater power had been 
vested in the President of the United States than the British king at 
that time. 

The participants in the Convention saw no need to include in the 
Federal Constitution a Bill of Rights, which was a constituent part of 
the state constitutions and proclaimed the freedom of speech, the 
press, assembly, conscience and various others. Following the 
publication of the draft of the Federal Constitution, its authors were 
accused of being anti-democratic. They tried to justify their rejection 
of a Bill of Rights by saying that such a bill existed in all state 
constitutions and its reproduction in the US Federal Constitution was 
therefore superfluous. In response to this, the critics of the draft 
Federal Constitution found a resonant answer. If, like the Articles of 
the Confederation, they stated, it united not the population but the 
states, preserving their sovereignty, the position of its authors would 
be understandable, but the fact that the Federal Constitution had 
been declared the supreme law meant that it absolutely had to 
incorporate a Bill of Rights. 

The violation of human rights principles and the equality of all 
people before the law by the authors of the Federal Constitution was 
manifest in their recognition of Negro slavery. The sanctioning of 
slavery by the Constitution resulted from a compromise between the 
North-Eastern bourgeoisie and the Southern plantation owners, 
designed to ensure a firm union of the North American states. 
Gouverneur Morris, one of the recognised leaders of the North- 
Eastern bourgeoisie, declared that, faced with a choice between the 
maintenance of unity with the South and faithfulness to human 
rights, he would prefer an alliance with the plantation owners.** The 
North-Eastern bourgeoisie, without putting up any substandal fight, 
sacrificed the idea of the equality of white and Black Americans for 
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the sake of affirming the inviolability of private property, which the 
Negro slaves indeed were in their eyes. 

The US Constitution did not only sanction the institution of 
slavery, but accorded the Southern states extended political represen¬ 
tation in Congress, taking into account the fact that three-fifths of 
their population was composed of Negroes doing forced labour. 

On September 17, 1787, the Philadelphia Founding Fathers 
presented the document they had worked out to the American public 
for them to pass judgement. In this instance, the word “public” was 
not all that it seems to be, since less than 3 per cent of the population 
were involved in ratifying the Constitution. The voters, in turn, 
passed on the right to approve or reject the draft Constitution to 
special ratifying conventions held in the states. But even these 
conventions, which were anything but democratic, exposed the 
Federal Constitution to fierce criticism. 

Thomas Jefferson and other Democrats were perturbed that the 
Constitution did not limit the number of times a person could be 
re-elected. They considered that this could turn Presidential power 
into monarchistic. Many anti-Federalists stated that the scheme 
proposed for the organisation of the Senate was a blueprint for the 
establishment of an aristocratic mode of government. The greatest 
objections, however, were aroused by the absence of a Bill of Rights 
in the fundamental law of the United States. Four states agreed to 
ratify the draft Constitution only if it was supplemented by a Bill of 
Rights, and most others came out in support of this measure. It was 
impossible to ignore the will of the states on this issue.^ 

Following the approval of the US Constitution by the ratifying 
conventions, the year 1788 saw the election of the first President 
(George Washington being elected to the said post) and the national 
Congress. During the first session of Congress in 1789, it was 
proposed to include the Bill of Rights in the Constitution in the form 
of 10 amendments. The proposal was initiated by none other than 
James Madison. 

Against the background of the feudal absolutism of the 18th 
century, there can be no doubt that the first bourgeois, republican 
Constitution of that era was indeed progressive. When compared 
with the legal state entity that emerged from the American 
Revolution, it must, however, be said that this Constitution curtailed 
the democratic achievements recorded during the War of Indepen¬ 
dence. 
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The Revolutionary-Democratic 
Enlightenment 

as a Phenomenon of Russian Cuiture 

Vladimir KANTOR 


The opponents of the revolutionary democrats in 19th-century 
Russia accused them of bookishness and nihilism, the nihilism being 
declared to be a consequence of the bookishness borrowed from 
Western Europe. “Nihilism is neither more nor less than a form of 
our aping Europe,” wrote Nikolai Danilevsky. “We parrot foreign 
words and thoughts, just as our grandfathers parroted the views of 
the encyclopaedists and partly the doctrines of mystics, and as our 
fathers echoed the theories of German transcendental idealism. If 
these theories, which gained some currency in Russian society in 
former times, cannot be regarded as phenomena of Russian life, why 
do we ascribe this attribute to nihilism, which is of just as obviously 
foreign origin?”' Even the enthusiasm of the democratically minded 
young people for the natural sciences (which expressed Russia’s inner 
need for scientific progress and produced, towards the close of the 
century, a number of great natural scientists) was declared to be 
imitative bookishness: “We study the natural sciences from pamphlets 
by Feuerbach and Buchner.... Under the guise of the natural 
sciences,” sarcastically wrote Mikhail Katkov, leader of the anti¬ 
democratic reaction, “we are still studying German philosophy or a 
bastard offspring of it that looks just as much like philosophy as like 
natural science.”* 

Lenin also wrote of the Europeanism of the revolutionary 
democrats,* but he stressed that it was a Europeanism of a specizil 
kind, one that signified a search for revolutionary theory. 

It must be borne in mind that, apart from being revolutionaries, 
the revolutionary democrats were also enlighteners. In Engels’ words. 


they “prepared men’s minds for the coming revolution’’/ at the same 
time solving enlightenment tasks in the proper sense of the word; 
anyway, they outlined the principles on which it must be based. In 
this sense, they inherited the unsolved problems of the previous ages. 

Indeed, Nikolai Chernyshevsky, the major revolutionary democrat 
of the 19th century, wrote that only through the study of European 
books and through ascending to the level of European science could 
one do away with backwardness and proceed to original creativity.® 
But the roots of the problem of the enlightenment or “bookishness”, 
as it was called in those times, go back deep into Russian history, 
towards its very beginnings, the very first translated books and 
chronicles. The fact is' that the position of Russian thinkers was 
conditioned not only by the demands of the country’s social, political, 
and economic development of those times—it was naturally rooted in 
the very type of attitude towards life, it was explained by the specific 
development of Russian culture. 

The task of the present article is to show the roots of the 
revolutionary-democratic enlightenment in the history of Russian 
culture. In our excursus in^ the history of Russian “bookishness”, 
we proceed from the assumption that this problem seemed highly 
important to revolutionary democrats, and we therefore consider it in 
the context of their own ideas and quests. 


* ♦ ♦ 

The process of Russia’s involvement in civilisation, closely linked, 
in the words of Chernyshevsky, with “progress in the life of nations” 
{Selected Philosophical Essays, Moscow, 1953, p. 258) was never simple, 
it went through periods of upsurge and decline. But this movement 
was nowhere a simple one. In describing the beginnings of Russian 
history, Sergei Solovyov, the well-known pre-revolutionary historian, 
wrote this: “The stepmother of history compelled one of the most 
ancient European tribes to move from west to east and to populate 
those lands where nature is man’s stepmother. At the beginning of 
the new European Christian history, two tribes gained dominant 
positions, thenceforward to hold them forever—the Germanic and 
the Slavonic, two fraternal tribes of the same Indo-European origin; 
they divided up Europe between them, and this inidal division, this 
initial movement—of Germans from the north-east to the south-west, 
to the areas of the Roman Empire, where a solid foundation of 
European civilisation had already been laid, and of Slavs, contrariw¬ 
ise, from the south-west to the north-east, to the pristine spaces so 
unfairly treated by nature—this movement in opposite directions 
contains the difference between the endre subsequent history of the 
two tribes.”® Let us comment on this statement in the light of our 
problem. 
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The Germanic barbarians who brought down the Roman Empire 
and flooded its territory in the 4th-6th centuries, slowly absorbed 
classical culture in its Christianised variant. (We must not forget that 
by the end of the 4th century the Roman Empire had adopted 
Christianity as an official religion.) As Soviet researchers have shown 
(see works by Mikhail Gasparov, M. Grabar-Passek, A. Gurevich and 
others), this assimilation of Roman-Christian culture took up 
practically the whole of the Middle Ages. It should be mentioned 
here that in the times of Kievan Rus, the Slavs, owing to their 
propinquity to Byzantium, were in a relatively favourable position for 
absorbing the classical heritage. Rome had been destroyed, but 
Byzantium flourished. The absence of cultural history of its own 
would only tell much later. At the time, though, it was no accident 
that in the 10th century Kievan Rus turned to Orthodox Byzantium 
as a source of a state religion, and not to the Catholic West, seeing 
Constantinople (Tsargrad, or King City) as the highest level of 
civilisation. It would have made no sense for Rus to seek civilisation 
in Western Europe, where the tribes that overran it still retained 
survivals of cannibalism in the 9th century.’ The conflict between the 
“scholarly” culture of the Middle Ages, the “religion of the Book”, 
and of popular culture, was then at its height.® After the conquest of 
Italy at the end of the 8th century by Charles the Great, who brought 
back from that country books and scholars that were no longer 
needed there, the empire of the Franks lived through a brief period 
of the so-called Carolingian Renaissance (9th century). But the true 
syncretism of bookish and popular cultures, their creative dialogue, 
which ultimately gave rise to the national literatures of Western 
Europe, did not take place at that time. Education and elementary 
civilisation were preserved only at monasteries. But “divided in a 
divided Europe, deprived of the influence of more cultured circles, 
and comp>elled to adapt itself to the needs of a continuous influx of 
semiliterate or completely illiterate neophytes, monastic culture was 
threatened by gradual barbarisation and complete dissolution in 
popular culture. There were real signs of that danger: while the 
second half of the 9th century produced abundant and extremely 
varied literature, the first half of the 10th century is striking in its 
absolute barrenness”.® Kievan Rus was attracted to centres of direct 
links between Christianity and classical civilisation. Only Byzantium 
could be the source of instruction. But how was one to Income a 
disciple? The tribes that had made their way to Europe had a better 
time. “The deficiences of our nationality proceeded not from the 
spirit and blood of the nation, but from unfavourable historical 
development,” wrote Vissarion Belinsky, well-known 19th-century 
literary critic. “The barbarian Teutonic tribes which had swept like a 
flood on Europe were fortunate in that they encountered the classical 
genius of Greece and Rome, those noble soils from which had sprung 
the broad-leafed majestic tree of Europeanism.” These tribes were 
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surrounded by monuments of dassical culture—by architecture* 
wall-paintings, sculptures; even the roads made in ancient Rome were 
used as late as the 19th century. Here, too, were manuscripts of 
books, libraries, whole mounds of books at monasteries; books did 
not have to be brought from distant lands, all the monks had to do 
was not to destroy them. Again, all this was their own, appropriated 
by right of conquest. In Russia, it was all different. Campaigns 
against Constantinople and even victories over it, just as later 
victories over Napoleon and the taking of Paris, introduced only the 
army, only a very small part of the people, to civilisation in an 
intimate, visual and tangible way. The rest of the people were taught 
“from the book”. In Europe, the bookish culture which we discussed 
above was not the only civilising influence on the masses, on the bulk 
of the people, while in Russia books played an incomparably greater 
role than in the West. 

Books and book learning came to Russia with conversion to 
Christianity," and they came as a completely new, formerly unknown 
cultural phenomenon. The assimilation of book learning by Russia 
was a fact of “transplantmg Byzantine culture to the Slavic soil. 
Literary monuments,” writes Academician Likhachev, “are trans¬ 
planted to the new soil and here continue an independent life under 
new conditions and sometimes in new forms.... This phenomenon is 
extremely important for the formation of new cultures...”.'* The 
book functions as a tutor, it furthers “assimilation of the more 
progressive forms of civic communal life” (N. Gudziy). However, 
education through books alone, through transplanted forms of 
culture, is fairly difficult, for the people heading towards civilisation 
do not see with their own eyes any forms of “well-ordered life” 
which, in Chaadayev’s view, introduces “order in man’s spiritual 
life”,'* and is a necessary condition for concern with spiritual 
problems, for a possibility of the higher pursuits at leisure. The Tale 
of Bygone Years has preserved evidence of initial rejection by the 
people of bookish culture, of bookish education. “He [Grand Duke 
Vladimir.— V. K.] sent messengers to the better class of people to 
take away their children and instruct them in book learning. The 
mothers of those children mourned them for dead, for they were not 
yet firm in their faith.”''* Interestingly, the attempt to achieve 
enlightenment through books,'* to mould and bridle uncontrolled 
life, to put it in a moral framework, to set down moral norms and 
interdictions, was perceived as punishment, as violation of living life, 
as death. 

This brings us back to the 19th-century controversy in which the 
Slavophiles reproached the Westerners and revolutionary democrats 
for attempting to impose “bookishness” and “rationality” on the 
people, to suppress the living Christian worldview of the people 
through Western books the Slavophiles apparendy lost view of the 
fact that for Russia, Christianity was also a phenomenon of “bookish 
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culture" in conflict with the spontaneous forms of the so-called 
“living life”. Christianity had come from Byzantium, a splinter of the 
Roman world, i.e. of the West and not of the East, or of Asia. But 
there is a most important thing that must be borne in mind. “Foreign 
influences,” points out Academician Likhachev, “prove to be 
effective only to the extent in which they accord with the country’s 
inner needs,” ’’ with the need for acceleration of its social, economic 
and cultural progress; otherwise it will simply be unable to assimilate 
the lessons of a different civilisation. It was no accident that, for the 
first Russian scholars, it was the book that personified the “living 
life”, a source of moving and developing life. “The bookish 
worldview,” wrote Vassily Klyuchevsky, the 19th-century Russian 
historian who made a deep study of this process, “was for Russia a 
novel and foreign ideal, very remote from native reality but intended 
to transform it and to link it up with the previously .alien educated 
world where higher and better ideas prevailed. By its very novelty 
and high level, this worldview stimulated native thought, compelling 
its first Russian carriers to think and reshape local feelings at a time 
when it was incapable of reshaping the local relations. Through this 
contemplation and education, the new worldview was inculcated in 
native life.” 

It should be pointed out that Kievan Rus moved very fast into the 
front rank of the most educated and enlighted states of the early 
Middle Ages. Direct contacts were also established with the countries 
of Western Europe, where the age of barbarity came at that time to 
an end and feudalism took root—feudalism which was, in Cher- 
nyshevsky's words, “a mitigated form of the previous unchecked 
anarchy of brigandage and abuse of power” (Chernyshevsky, VII, 
p. 660). But, although it was the same old “brigandage adopted as a 
system, internecine strife regulated by rules” (ibidem), it still 
represented an obvious “progress” (ibidem), and the West willingly 
established contacts with Russia direcdy connected with highly 
civilised and forbidding Byzantium. “The Rurik dynasty transfer¬ 
red,” wrote Marx, “soon after the foundation of the Russian Empire, 
their capital from Novgorod to Kiev, in order to be nearer to 
Byzantium. In the 11th century Kiev imitated in all things 
Constantinople, and was called the second Constantinople....”^^ Yaroslav 
the Wise’s daughter married the French king; in the age of the 
Monomakha and Mstislavs, there were schools in Russia, for the study 
of the Greek and Latin languages, and Metropolitan Illarion of Kiev 
(11th century) boldly states in his famous Discourse on Law and Grace: 
“We are not writing for ignoramuses but for men who have partaken 
abundantly of the sweetness of books. 

In Kievan Rus, the principalities or “semistates” “ warring with 
each other were, as a rule, grouped round the central dtf and united 
by a common language and culture (the Scandinavians called Old 
Rus Gardartki, or “the country of cities”). The population was fairly 
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mdbiie—not only did the prince move from city to city with his 
bodyguards but each guardsman also had the “right of departure”; as 
historians pointed out on numerous occasions, the tribal way of life 
was constantly eroded; foreigners were willingly incorporated in the 
structure of the nationality that was then taking shape, while their 
distinctive features were obliterated. These foreigners were Greeks 
(mostly scholars and monks); Turkic-speaking steppe dwellers, who 
became part of the nationality through marriage; Varangians, who 
served as princes* bodyguards; Lithuanians; and merchants from 
Surozh; Hanseatic merchants became well established at Novgorod. 
“The way from the Varangians to the Greeks,” notes Solovyov, “the 
western stretch of Russia from the Baltic to the Black Sea, was the 
principal trade route and the principal historical scene in our ancient 
history; rich trading cities and strong urban communes of indepen¬ 
dent tendencies were concentrated here.”** We must also bear in 
mind that in that complex union of Old Russian cities there were 
even different forms of government, including the republican one in 
Novgorod. Active trade, exchange of material values, men and 
ideas—all this undoubtedly^reated premises for intellectual efflores¬ 
cence. In the 12th and 13th centuries, scholarship and literacy, as 
Academician Tikhomirov pointed out, went beyond the confines of 
princes* and boyars* courts, episcopal residences and monasteries, 
becoming, to a certain extent, a property of relatively broad circles of 
the population. Book learning spread in some sections of the urban 
population, and also among the craftsmen of the princes and 
boyars.** 

In this situation, bookish culture was more readily absorbed, a 
real need was felt for it, and the scholar became a significant figure 
in culture. “When the art of reading and writing became widespread 
in our people,** wrote Klyuchevsky, “and books appeared along with 
it, and together with books came book wisdom... then the Russian 
mind drank thirstily from those books.... Since those times, a 
reasonable and understanding man in Russia has always been a *man 
of bookish learning*, i.e. one with a scientific or literary education, 
and the most profound trait in the character of that learned man 
became humility and wisdom, both personal and national. That was 
the way in which the first type of the Russian intellectual reliably 
known from written sources was born.*’*^ 
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Unfortunately, this development, this structure of a civilisation 
that was only beginning to take shape and was not yet hardened, was 
swept away and almost completely destroyed by the Tartar invasion. 
Chernyshevsky compared the Tartar-Mongolian invasion of Russia 
with Ae barbarian invasion of ancient Rome, pointing out the 
community of the causes of the two aggressions. “What destroyed the 



ancient world?” he asked. “We say outright diat the only cause was 
the turbulence among the nomad tribes from the Rhine to the Amur. 
It was neither more nor less than the destruction of a country by a 
flood” (Chemyshevsky, VII, 657). 

When we speak today of blind natural forces of which man is a 
plaything, when we say that an ignoramus can gain access to weapons 
of mass destruction, we set down a historical paradox: the fate of 
mankind depends on whether it will fall in the hands of a maniac, i.e. 
an individual in whom the blind forces of human nature are far from 
being under control—they are, in fact, completely unchecked. There 
are, however, clearer situations. “The collapse of the Roman Empire 
was the same kind of geological catastrophe,” wrote Chemyshevsky, 
“as the destmction of Herculaneum and Pompei.... These instances 
of destruction of objects or causes by external pernicious forces... 
occur... on innumerable occasions in history; never before, however, 
has this kind of destruction occurred in history on such a scale as 
the destruction of the entire ancient civilised world. Don’t talk, then, 
of the reasonableness or beneficial effects of these catastrophes.... 
They are the result of blind play of natural forces in the elements, 
animals or men who have not yet left behind their bestial state” 
(Ibidem). 

After the fall of Kievan Rus, when Russia was displaced from the 
advantageous trade routes to the north-east, into virgin forests, it was 
noticeably split off from the rest of Europe. 

Moscow became the centre that united Rus in its opposition to the 
Tartar-Mongolian yoke. The fight for the freedom and indepen¬ 
dence of the country required an enormous effort, including the 
mobilisation of the whole of its spiritual potential. Suffice to recall 
the names of cultural figures from the end of the 14th and the early 
15th centuries, like Andrei Rublyov, Sergius of Radonezh, 
Theophanes the Greek, Epiphaniy the Most Wise. Moscow tried to 
continue, with some success, the cultural traditions of Kievan Rus, 
despite the extreme difficulties and obstacles in the path of culture: 
the Tartar-Mongolian oppression, endless wars, fires, remoteness 
from the world centres of culture, etc. “During nearly four centuries 
of its existence as the capital of the Grand Dukedom and ‘the king 
city’,” wrote Academician Tikhomirov, “Moscow was the principal 
centre through which new technical skills came to Russia, and varied 
cultural influences from western, southern and eastern countries 
penetrated Russia.”At the same time it was with Russia before 
Peter the Great that the revolutionary democrats connected the facts 
of sluggishness, stagnation, and intellectual inertia. The development 
of the people’s vast spiritual potential, they thought, was fettered by 
unfavourable socio-political conditions. They believed that one of the 
factors was the negative influence of Byzantium, which went at that 
time into decline and separated Russia, through the form of 
Christianity which Russia had borrowed from Byzantium, from 
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Western Europe that was rapidly developing in the Renaissance; and 
the second factor was that in the struggle against the Tartar- 
Mongolian yoke Muscovy assimilated, willy-nilly, some features of the 
despotic organisation of the Mongolian conquerors.*^ Chemyshevs- 
ky’s view was that these traits were still alive in the 19th century: 
“Our main concept and the most persistent legend is the idea of 
arbitrariness which we introduce into all things. Legal forms and 
personal effort seem impotent and even ridiculous to us; we expect 
and want to do everything by the force of a whim, by uncontrolled 
resolution; we never rely on conscious collaboration or spontaneous 
readiness and ability of others, we do not want to conduct our affairs 
in this way; for each of us, the first condition of success, even in just 
and kind intentions, is that others must blindly and implicitly obey 
us. In each of us there is a litde Napoleon or, better say, a Batu 
Khan” (Chernyshevsky, VII, 616). 

The Russian state took shape amid tense struggle on various 
fronts. “We can hardly understand now,” wrote Klyuchevsky, “still 
less can we feel what great sacrifices its formation demanded of the 
people, how it oppressed the existence of private citizens.”*’ 
Autocratic power was primarily concerned with the state’s external 
affairs; it disregarded internal affairs. “The oppressed people’s inner 
life did not develop,” noted Pushkin with bitterness. “The Tartars 
were in no way like the Moors. Conquering Russia, they did not 
bring with them either algebra or Aristotle. The throwing off of the 
yoke, the strife between the Grand Dukes and the principalities, 
between autocratic power and the freedoms of the cities, l^tween 
autocracy and the boyars, between the conquest and the people’s 
traditional ways, were not conducive to the free development of 
enlightenment.” ** 

We know that the development of literature was never fully 
interrupted, but former greatness gave way, as Pushkin put it, to 
“pale sparks of Byzantine education”.*^ Education ceased to be 
accessible to the broad masses of the population. Afanasy Nikidn, a 
merchant of Tver, completed about 1475 his notes on his voyage to 
India; in these notes he wrote with some bitterness of the loss of his 
books during the voyage,**^ but Maxim the Greek, a monk from 
Athos especially invited in the 16th century to translate sacred texts, 
who had lived for a while in Florence with the nephew of the famous 
humanist Pico della Mirandola, found himself in a fairly difficult 
situation in Russia.** Learning had become a great rarity: “During 
the times of Ivans^ there were not enough schools for teaching 
elementary Russian literacy”.** The study of foreign languages went 
out of use even in the higher strata of Russian society. This was 
pointed out by Belinsky, who cited notes left by the clerk Grigory 
Kotoshikhin from the times of Tsar Alexis Mikhailovich: “There is 
no study of languages other than Russian in the Russian state—no 
Latin, Greek* German or any other” (Belinsky, V, 108). Ivan 



Fyodorov, Russia's first printer, was also persecuted in the middle of 
the 16th century. The Russian democratically minded publicistic 
writers recalled and discussed that fact in the 19th century in their 
controversy with the Orthodox defenders of old ways who asserted 
the originality, permanence and continuity of enlightenment in 
Russia. 

The theme of Russia before Peter the Great was a constant one in 
the socio-literary polemics in the 1840s-1870s. Slavophile thinkers saw 
Muscovy as a kind of ideal of social harmony, a country of Christian 
enlightenment exempt from the influence of foreign l^k learning. 
On the contrary, revolutionary democrats pointed out the obvious 
contradictions between the people and the upper classes (it was no 
accident that the 17th century was called the age of rebellion), and 
the fact that they had arisen long before Peter’s epoch—as 
Slavophiles alleged (“History parted us from it [the people.— V. K.] 
at a period much earlier than Peter’s,” insisted Dmitry Pisarev, a 
prominent Russian thinker of the 19th century). The revolutionary 
democrats stressed that Peter’s reforms were engendered by the inner need 
of the country that was eager for enlightenment; and that absence of 
book learning, of enlightenment, of contacts with Europe led to 
stagnation and not to society’s vitality: “Russian life before Peter ... 
was not unlike a large sleepy pond covered with slime; from top to 
bottom, everything drowsed in this stagnant f>ool in which the state 
was taking shape and bogged down. Faceless generations came in 
succession like leaves on a tree, never coming to; they lived bound 
tight by heavy periodic rituals. The quietude and the negative 
simplicity of this life were not enviable. In nature, everything 
undeveloped is quiet and restful” (Herzen, XIII, 274). 

« « 3|l 

The need for the country’s historical development required 
reforms, it required enlightenment—a more dynamic enlightenment 
directly connected with the advanced countries of the world. “Only 
extreme ignorance,” wrote the revolutionary democrat Nikolai 
Dobrolyubov, “can regard Peter’s reforms as an accidental consequ¬ 
ence of that man’s arbitrary will. The thinking man inevitably sees 
them as a natural consequence of Russia’s previous history.... The 
people found it easy to accept the new direction, which had that 
advantage before the old that it contained the seeds of life and 
movement rather than stagnation and death.” 

Preoccupied with his reforms, Peter paid little attention to 
literature and art. “Under Peter,” writes Efros, “art had neither an 
independent existence nor did it occupy a prominent place. It was a 
secondary detail of the state structure. It was a variety of craft and an 
appendage of science.”As Russian historians of culture have 
shown, the main drive of state enlightenment was directed towards 
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the transference to Russia of new objects, relations, principles of life, 
and city types, rather than of new words and concepts. For Peter the 
builder, the power of things was more important than the power of 
words.*® The construction of St. Petersburg according to the model 
of Holland, which was then the most advanced European country, 
created a solid material form in which the civilised Russian had to be 
created. Peter opposed a city restoring the links between Eastern and 
Western Europe to the one that had moved from West to 
East—Constantinople. It was no accident that the comparison of St. 
Petersburg and Moscow became an important theme in the art and 
publicistic writings of the 1830s and 1840s—in Pushkin, Gogol, the 
Slavophiles, Herzen, Belinsky. 


« ♦ * 

For at least 100 years after Peter the Great “the government,” in 
the words of Herzen, “continued to march at the head of civilisation” 
(Herzen, VII, 188). Catherine the Great corresponded with French 
encyclopaedists, turning attentive ear to their instructions, advice, 
and flattery; she saw herself as a “philosopher on the throne”, and 
was favourably disposed towards Fonvisin and Derzhavin. Denis 
Diderot seriously hoped that she would implement the Enlighteners* 
programme of .spiritual civilisation of the people, as a result of which 
the outward signs of European culture (architecture, furniture, 
clothes, etc.) would be supported by internal transformations. 

However, civilisation presupposed the need for certain freedoms 
which the autocracy was not going to grant. Contemplating the 
internal limitations of the idea of enlightened monarchism, Cher- 
nyshevsky wrote in his article on Lessing: “An individual’s honest 
and indefatigable activity can, to some extent, give a good direction 
to the worst of mechanisms; but as soon as the firm hand ceases to 
guide that mechanism, it stops to function or functions poorly. Only 
that good is solid which does not depend on accidentally appearing 
personalities but is based on independent establishments and the 
nation’s independent activity” (Chernyshevsky, IV, 37-38). It was 
precisely this independent activity of the nation that the autocracy 
feared. The persecution of Novikov and Radishchev signified the 
nascent conflict between the autocratic state and the enlightenment. 
As Herzen wrote, the educated Russian gentry that saw itself as the 
heir of Peter’s reforms believed that “freedom could be engrafted 
with the same ease 4s civilisation, forgetting that civilisation did not 
go beneath the surface and was the property of an insignificant 
minority” (Herzen, VII, 196). How were freedom and enlightenment 
to be carried into the popular masses? How were the peoiide to be 
enlightened? Even as they rose in rebellion, the peasants did not see 
their real goals, they could not work out an independent porition; all 
their actions were in the nature of a mutiny which Pupkin called 



"senseless and ruthless”; and it was precisely the senselessness and 
ruthlessness of their rebellion that doomed it to failure. It was by no 
means an accident that the state substituted external ties for internal 
enlightenment, fearing, with good reason, that the enlightened 
people would require freedom that would sweep away the autocratic 
mode of government. It was clear that state enlightenment had lived 
out its usefulness. At the beginning of the 19th century, wrote 
Herzen, "power and thought, Emperial decrees and the humane 
word, autocracy and civilisation could no longer walk side by side” 
(Ibid., 192). 

Now, how was Russia to be enlightened, reformed and civilised? 
Beginning with Radishchev, the whole of Russian literature was 
concerned with that question. The initiative in the enlightenment and 
humanisation of the country passed into the hands of the progressive 
part of educated society; the autocratic state became an obstacle. 
However, liberal Westerners and Slavophiles were in fact trying to 
combine or adapt the needs of enlightenment to the demands of 
autocracy which stood for absolute enslavement of the individual, 
absolute indifference to the individual’s needs and wants. 

Revolutionary democrats endeavoured to overcome this slavish 
fear of independence, of one’s own voice. "At home,” wrote Herzen, 
"you have no soil on which a free man can stand. The liberty of the 
individual is the greatest thing of all, it is on this and on this alone that 
the true will of the people can develop” (A. Herzen, From the Other 
Shore and the Russian People and Socialism, London, 1957, pp. 11-12). 
In other words, it is only possible to introduce the people to 
civilisation through the introduction of each individual to indepen¬ 
dent activity. Let us recall the great formula of Marxism: “The free 
development of each is the condition for the free development of 
all.”’’ It is, of course, a lengthy and far from simple process. Herzen 
and Chernyshevsky believed that its sources lay in European culture; 
they reproached liberal Westerners for having missed the most 
important thing about Europe—her revolutionary tendencies, hatred 
for oppression and assertion of man’s independence. "Even in the 
worst periods of European history,” insisted Herzen, “we encounter 
some respect for the individual, some recognidon of independence.... 
This respect not merely for material but also for moral force, this 
unquestioning recognition of the individual—is one of the great 
human principles in European life” (Herzen, op. cit., p. 12). Thus, 
according to the revolutionary democrats, the principal drawback of 
the Westerners’ position was that they did not want to assert that 
principle of the independence of the individual (won by the 
revolutionary thinkers of the West) but the bourgeois historically and 
socially restricted forms of Western life which was by no means 
entirely free from elements of savagery and barbarity. '**There is a 
good deal of education in Western Europe,” wrote Chernyshevsky. 
"That is so; but aren’t masses of people in Germany, England and 
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France still immersed in considerable ignorance? Rest assured—they 
believe in magicians and witches, and current among them are 
countless superstitious stories of absolutely pagan character*' (Cher> 
nyshevsky, VII, 665). 
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The era in which revolutionary democrats appeared on the scene 
was awaiting not simply an enlightener but an enlightener who would 
also be an active reformer, one who would formulate a new system of 
values. With a few exceptions (like Pushkin, Chaadayev, G^gol, or 
Lermontov), most educated people did not rise above the level of 
Tentetnikov or Khlobuyev described in Gogol’s Dead Souls. Here is 
Khlobuyev’s self-analysis, echoing the bitterness of Gogol himself: 
“We are educated, we have attended lectures at a university, and yet 
what are we good for? Now, what did I learn? I did not learn to lead 
an orderly life.... We only came to the University to applaud the 
professors, to give them prizes, instead of receiving them ourselves. 
What we got out of education was not the best things about it but the 
worst—its externals, not education itself. No, Pavel Ivanovich, we are 
not good at living.... Sometimes I can’t help thinking that the Russian 
is a hopeless case. He wants to do everything but he does nothing. 
You keep thinking that from tomorrow you’ll start a new life, you’ll 
go on a diet, but nothing of the sort happens: on the evening of that 
very day you gorge yourself so much that all you can do is to blink 
and you can hardly utter a word. You sit there glaring like an qwl at 
everyone, you do. And everyone is like that.’’*® It was clear that these 
questions—How was one to live? What was one to do? How was the 
way of life and life itself to be reformed?—were the questions of the 
continued existence of the country which came to rack and ruin 
under the oppressive regime of autocracy and serfdom, as Gogol 
showed. 

Gogol expressed, probably more strikingly than anybody else, this 
waiting for a leader who would rouse the country, inspire it to strive 
for real education (which is finer than any university), and give an 
impetus to the spontaneous activity of the people: “But where is the 
man who could utter that all-powerful word ‘Forward’ and address it 
to the Russian soul in its native tongue, who, knowing all the strength 
and quality and depth of our nature, could by the mere waving of a 
magic wand direct us towards a higher life? With what tears and 
what love would he be repaid by the grateful Russian? But century 
after century goes by, ^f a million slug^rds and idlers and 
lie-a-beds [Gogol refers here to the educat^ stratum.— V. K.] are 
plunged into deep sleep, and rarely is the man born in Russia who is 
able to utter that all-powerful word’’ (Nicolai Gogol, op. cit., 
pp. 277-278). It is these words of Gogol that Dobrolyubov chose for 
the epigraph for his famous article “What Is Oblomovshchina?", in 





which he showed that analysis of obl&movshchina confirmed Gogol’s 
diagnosis of Russia’s state, and that this concept “is the key to the 
riddle of many of the phenomena of Russian life, and it, lends 
Goncharov’s novel far greater social significance than all our 
exposure novels possess’’. Dobrolyubov showed that the stage of the 
liberation movement at which the gentry played the main role was 
over, and stated the need for searching for “the ideal Russian public 
leader’’.'*® 

Many were expected to play that role: the government, industrial 
entrepreneurs. University professors, writers. But the government 
merely tightened the screws; industry could not develop under the 
conditions of serfdom; besides, the third estate was, strictly speaking, 
practically nonexistent in Russia at that time (the need for such an 
estate was indicated already by Diderot in his letters to Catherine the 
Great, while characters like Kostanzhoglo and Murazdv were Gogol’s 
equivalent of the third estate—men of vigorous industrial, economic 
action). As for professors and writers, they were sharply divided into 
two trends—the Slavophiles and the Westerners. Although the 
Slavophiles were against serfdom, they mistrusted the idea of activity 
and transformation, pointing to the “sad experiences’’ of Europe. 
Liberal minded Westerners advocating education and reforms placed 
their hopes on the government and on slow borrowing of the forms 
of Western life, on slow and gradual enlightenment of the minority. 
However, as early as the 1840s, true democrats became prominent 
among the Westerners, who thought in terms of complete restructur¬ 
ing of social life and the fate of the people: Belinsky, Herzen, 
Ogaryov. The revolutionary-democratic trend, whose greatest 
ideological proponent was Chernyshevsky, took shape as a trend that 
endeavoured to meet the demand of Russian culture so strikingly 
formulated by Gogol. 

Revolutionary democrats formulated a unique and highly daring 
conception of reforming the socio-cultural foundations of Russia in 
order to lead the country lagging behind the advanced nations of 
Europe into the circle of civilised nations. The need for reforms, 
undoubtedly sensed by all contemporaries, was great, and it was felt 
that the European stage of civilisation would not, of course, be 
attained overnight; the revolutionary democrats believed that it 
would take more than one generation to implement the reforms 
(“That time will come, but not tomorrow or the day after,’’ wrote 
Chernyshevsky (VII, 617)). They hoped to set a definite course of 
development for Russian culture, so that their age might prove to be 
a turning point in Russia’s destiny. They failed, but their spiritual 
experiences, their spiritual effort became an attainment of Russian 
thought and will forever be part of Russian history. . 

These tasks stimulated both the incredible energy of the 
revolutionary democrats’ activity and the utopian quality of many of 
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their views, their passionate desire to bring closer the hour of 
Russia’s future civilisation, to see at least a hint of it, however 
insignificant. Fyodor Dostoyevsky recalled the words of Belinsky 
about the first railway: “I often come here to take a look at the 
progress (of the station of Nicholas railway, then still under 
construction). Simply standing there watching people work brings 
relief to my heart: at last we shall have at least one railway. You can’t 
imagine how that thought warms my heart at times.”Summing this 
up, Dostoyevsky said of the gp-eat critic: “Of all the people of Russia, 
he was in the greatest hurry.” But the same “haste” was 
characteristic of other revolutionary democrats, it was in a sense their 
typologically generic trait. Let us cite Chemyshevsky’s statement 
about Dobrolyubov: “And could he take care of himself? He felt that 
his work powerfully accelerated the course of our development, and 
he kept urging time on...” (Chernyshevsky, VII, 851). This haste or, 
to be more precise, this vigour, was connected with a remarkably 
acute feeling for the times in which they lived—the times of crisis 
and great change, a kind of cultural upheaval, for it was in those 
decades that the great Russian art finally took shape—whose force 
and scope were equal to any of the greatest upsurges in the history 
of the human spirit. So they could not help urging time on, they 
certainly were aware of their own role in this upheaval, the more so 
that it involved not only questions of art. Abolition of serfdom was at 
that time in preparation, and the struggle for the forms of that 
abolition was in full swing. The people awakened to conscious life. 
But the awakening was not an easy one. “Will you awaken fdll of 
strength?” appealed Nekrasov, famous democratic poet, to the 
people. Who was going to awaken it? Who was going to give an 
impulse to the movement of culture? “...And we are all seeking, 
thirsting, waiting (waiting for someone to tell us what is to be 
done)...,” wrote Dobrolyubov, describing that situation. “It seems to 
us that everybody around us is either tormented by the same 
perplexity that torments us, or has crushed his own feelings in his 
heart and confines himself to pursuing only his petty, selfish, animal 
interests. And so life passes, day after day, un^ it dies in a man's 
heart, and day after day a man waits and hopes that the next day will 
be better, that his doubts will be solved tomorrow, that somebody will 
tell us how to do good.”^’ The burden of that responsibility,, of that 
all-powerful word “Forward”, was assumed by the revbludonary 
democrats. Their work of enlightenment was in the name of the 
people and it was addressed to the people. In their activity, one sees 
clearly a personal feeling of responsibility for the country’s fate. Let 
us recall the lines from Chemyshevsky’s letter to his wife written 
already in the Peter and Paul Fortress: *T will tell you one thing: our 
lives belong u> history..,. Since Aristorie’s times no one has done what 
I intend to do. and I riiail be men’s kind teacher for centuries. like 
Aristotle” (Chernyshevsky, XIV, 456). 
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What is the historical and socio-cultural meaning of the revdlutio- 
nary democrats’ conception of enlightenment? 

Lenin pointed out the following features that were characteristic 
of the revolutionary-democratic movement. The first trait characteris¬ 
tic of the “heirs” of Narodism was, according to Lenin, “a violent 
hostility to serfdom and all its economic, social and legal products”.^ 
That meant defence of right under which the individual was 
protected by laws and could lay a claim to independence, for serfdom 
contradicted above all the interests of the spontaneously active 
individual. Certain Renaissance-like traits are often pointed out in the 
work of Alexander Pushkin in Soviet literature; now, if the 
Renaissance stands for the emergence of a free and, spontaneously 
active individual, then Renaissance features can be discerned in the 
entire 19th-century classical Russian literature, in which the problem 
of the individual was posed as acutely as never before or after. The 
revolutionary democrats played a really important role in the solution 
of that problem. 

Lenin writes: “The second characteristic feature common to all 
the Russian enlighteners was ardent advocacy of education, self- 
government, liberty, European forms of life and all-round European¬ 
isation of Russia generally.”'*® Europeanisation ceases to be a state, 
military or administrative need and becomes a social, cultural, 
political and economic one, an activity developing from within and 
not from above. 

Lenin continues: “And the third characteristic feature of the 
’enlightener’ was his defence of the interests of the masses, chiefly of 
the peasants (who, in the days of the enlighteners, were not yet fully 
emancipated or only in the process of being emancipated), the 
sincere belief that abolition of serfdom and its survivals would be 
followed by universal well-being, and a sincere desire to help bring 
this about.”^ It was in the attitude to the problem of the people that 
the entire depth and sober-mindedness of the positions of revolutio¬ 
nary democrats were most clearly manifested. Slavophiles like 
. Samarin believed, for instance, that the “natural school” slandered 
the peasant, the people, when it described peasant life in its true 
colours. The criti^ drive of Russian literature was defended by the 
revolutionary democrats; unlike the Slavophiles (and some Wester¬ 
ners, too), they did not at all believe that serfdom, which had lasted 
for many centuries, had not affected the Russian peasant at all. If 
that were so, there would be nothing to fight against, and legal 
abolition of bondage would suffice. The idealisation of the peasant in 
his then state, so characteristic of the Slavophiles, the yjPochvmnikV* 
[a Slavophile trend preaching closer contacts with the common 
people— Ed.] and the Bakuninites, comes from the fact, Cher- 
nyshevsky believed, that the position of the people “appeared 



hopeless** to them, and they did not dare to judge them by the 
criteria applicable to educat^ society. This feeling of hopelessness 
and unwillingness to do anything to rouse the people's spontaneous 
activity was “the source of the insurmountable tendency towards 
embellishing the people's mores and notions'' (Chemyshevsky, VII, 
857). The demand for presenting the peasant as an individual in his 
own right (instead of describing peasant life as the highest stage in 
the development of mankind), so brilliantly implemented later by 
Russian literature (by Chekhov, Bunin, Leo Tolstoy in his later 
works), was first formulated by Chemyshevsky. “Let us forget,” he 
wrote, “which of us is a man of the world, which merchant, burgher 
or peasant—let us regard everyone as just people, and let us judge 
everyone according to human psychology, without permitting our¬ 
selves to conceal the truth out of respect for the title of peasant” 
(Chemyshevsky, VII, 862). In the final analysis, it was a question of 
revolutionary overcoming of the survivals of serfdom and the 
revolutionary democrats looked for support among those men from 
the people in whom the “initiative of the people’s activity” (Ibid., 
863) lay fallow for the time being. Chemyshevsky and his comrades- 
in-arms, being enlighteners, attempted to implant in the people an 
ideal that is essential for any stratum of society—the ideal of a free, 
spontaneously active individual. As Lenin wrote, they defended the 
interests of the popular masses on the basis of that criterion. 
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Miklouho-Maclay; 

A Great Russian Scholar and Humanist 

Daniil TUMARKIN 


Among the many outstanding figures in the intellectual world of 
the 19th century, Nikolai Miklouho-Maclay justly has his place. 

He was, at one and the same time, a courageous traveller, an 
erudite scholar, and a humanist of progressive views. He was an 
active public figure, and fought for the rights of oppressed peoples. 
Taken individually, such qualities are not especially rare: it was their 
combination in one person that defines Miklouho-Maclay’s exception¬ 
al character. 

Nikolai Miklouho-Maclay* was born in 1846, the son of a railway 
engineer. His father, a strict but just man, died in 1857 before being 
awarded his pension and all the cares of raising their five children 
were borne by his mother. For that time, she was a woman o( 
advanced views. As a girl she had been close to the group around 
Alexander Herzen, the outstanding Russian writer and revolutionary; 
as another son later recalled, she brought up her children in a 
humane and just atmosphere to respect people of all nationalities. 
This upbringing together with the straitened material circumstances 
under which they lived, and the struggle against need, all opened the 
future scholar's eyes to the world around him. At the age of eighteen 
he would write: ‘T always feel a great sympathy for poor people and 
those facing difficult political and social conditions. 1 have more 
sympathy for the poor and the deprived than for the wealthy and 
those enjoying ail their rights."' 


* 'MiMukho-MaUay' would be a more exact transliteration. However, when he was 
living abroad he usually signed hb name as Miklouho-Maclay (or. more rarely, as 
Mikloudio-Maday) and we have followed thb practice here. 


As the young Nikolai was growing up, Russia experienced a 
I>eriod of dramatic change. Serfdom was abolished but on terms that 
favoured the landowners. In the years leading up to this reform and 
after its public announcement in 1861 there were peasant uprisings, 
student disturbances and increased activity by revolutionary demo¬ 
crats, who called for the overthrow of tsarism and the transfer of 
land to the peasants. Nikolai Miklouho-Maclay was also affected by 
this powerful democratic upsurge. While at the gymnasium he read 
and discussed the forbidden works of Herzen with his fellow pupils; 
for taking part in a student demonstration at the age of fifteen he 
was arrested and spent three days in prison. In 1863 he entered St. 
Petersburg University but he studied there for less than a year. He 
was expelled for his participation in student gatherings and forced to 
finish his education abroad.^ 

As a student Miklouho-Maclay made a deep study of zoology and 
comparative anatomy. However, he also took an interest in physical 
anthropology and ethnography, and in philosophy and political 
economy as well. As can seen from his letters and his summaries 
of the books he had read, he was then attracted to the ideas of the 
French Utopian Socialists. Yet his intellectual master remained 
Chernyshevsky. This great Russian thinker, scholar, writer and 
journalist was recognised as the leader of the revolutionary- 
democratic movement in Russia in the late 1850s and early 1860s. 
Miklouho-Maclay had become acquainted with Chernyshevsky’s 
philosophical and economic writings and with his articles on Russian 
problems before he went abroad. On leaving Russia he took with him 
What Is to Be Done?, the novel in which Chernyshevsky depicted the 
future socialist order in allegorical form and portrayed the “new 
people” who were struggling for a radical change in Russian society. 
In those years this novel was his constant companion. 

At Jena University Nikolai Miklouho-Maclay attended lectures by 
Ernst Haeckel, one of the greatest of 19th century biologists and a 
distinguished follower of Darwin. Haeckel noticed the young 
Russian’s interest in biology and the depth and originality of his 
thinking. He made him his assistant and between 1866 and 1869 
Miklouho-Maclay visited Madeira, the Canary Islands, Morocco and 
the Red Sea, chiefly to study marine fauna. Yet while travelling 
around the shores of the Red Sea, Miklouho-Maclay already 
displayed those traits which would characterise his later life: a 
penchant for difficult and dangerous enterprises, and a deep interest 
in the cultures of other peoples and the way they lived. 

In 1869 Miklouho-Maclay returned to St. Petersburg and began 
to work at the Academy of Sciences’ Zoological Museum. He soon 
presented the Council of the Russian Geographical Society with his 
plan for an expedition to the Pacific Ocean that would l^gin with its 
northern waters and last for many years. This was chiefly conceived 
as a zoological investigation; Miklouho-Maclay only suggested study- 





iiiig physical anthropological and ethnographical questions in the time 
left over from the expedition's main studies. The Council accepted 
Miklouho-Maclay’s plan in principle and promised to help him carry 
it out. In preparing for the expedition, however, the scholar’s ideas 
underwent fundamental change. 

His discussions and correspondence with leading scientists and the 
scientific literature convinced Miklouho-Maclay that it would make 
better sense to begin his intended long years of study with the 
enormous island of New Guinea, which was then practically terra 
incognita for Europeans. He came to realise that, in both academic 
and social terms, the most pressing need was for a study of the 
inhabitants of the island, for the fantastic rumours then current 
about the Papuans’ were being exploited by racists. 

In the 1850s and 1860s the study of human races and the 
interpretation of racial differences had become a highly controversial 
field of more than academic interest. Many noted English and 
American anthropologists (James Hunt, Burton, Morton, Nott, 
Gliddon and others) tried to prove that human races were unequal, 
and that the difference inttheir cultural levels was due to their innate 
biologically-derermined qualities; the white races, they argued, were 
destined by nature to rule and the dark races, to be ruled. These 
theories were used by the slave>owners and their supporters to 
defend their position, and subsequently were quoted in justification 
of colonial expansion.^ 

However, it was not only the racist-anthropologists who believed 
in a qualitative inequality between human races and thought those 
with dark skin to be comparatively closer to the apes. There w6re 
also certain European scientists who mistakenly supposed that such 
ideas would help to establish Darwinism and the materialist world 
outlook as a whole. Such conceptions, they thought, refuted the 
biblical teaching that god had made man and provided additional 
arguments in favour of man’s descent from the apes. These followers 
of Darwin allotted the Papuans, Bushmen and other culturally- 
backward peoples the role of "intermediary link’’ between Europeans 
and their animal forbears. This was a view shared by the young 
Miklouho-Maclay’s teacher, Haeckel. Yet to Miklouho-Maclay the 
danger of such conceptions, whatever their authors’ intentions, was 
quite obvious. Himself a convinced Darwinist, he nevertheless 
differed with his teacher and like-minded scientists on the issue of 
race. He decided to conduct a rigorous investigation, using the 
inhabitants of New Guinea as his example, to show with indisputable 
facts what the dark-skinned races were really like.’ 

Miklouho-Maclay made thorough preparations for the expedition. 
He had discussions with the leading Russian specialists in various 
fields and then travelled to the West to seek the advice and 
suggestions of German and English scientific and scholarly au¬ 
thorities. In London he met the famous biologists, Thomas Huxley 



and Alfred Wallace, and according to their memoirs 'made a great 
impression on them; they were struck by his courage and the 
humanitarian principles guiding his plans.® • 

In Russia he battled with some difficulty in the Geographical 
Society to preserve the changes that he had introduced into the prog¬ 
ramme of his expedition. Then it took him almost a year by sea to 
reach his destination. In September 1871, however, the Russian ship 
Vityaz reached the northeast coast of New Guinea and Miklouho- 
Maclay disembarked where no European had ever set foot before. 

Here he spent 15 months and if we include two later visits (in 
1876-77 and 1883) his total stay amounted to three years. The 
Maclay Coast, as it became called, was a stretch of shore over 150 
miles long reaching from Cape Croisilles to Cape King William. We 
chiefly know about his life and activities at this time from the diaries 
he kept. They are not only a valuable source for studying the local 
population but also, to a certain extent, a self-portrait of Miklouho- 
Maclay. From their pages we build up an impression of an 
extraordinarily modest and fearless man who was an educator, a 
humanist and a progressive scholar. 

A few days after he landed, Miklouho-Maclay set out, unarmed, 
for the nearest village. Its inhabitants gave him a hostile reception— 
several arrows passed close to his head. To show his peaceful 
intentions Miklouho-Maclay unrolled a sleeping mat on the ground 
and lay down to sleep surrounded by armed strangers. This 
extraordinary and, at first sight, improbable incident was typical of 
the man. He managed to overcome the Papuans’ suspicion by his 
bravery, patience, justice and love for his fellow human beings and 
won their trust and affection. 

Tolstoy subsequently wrote to him: "You were the first to 
demonstrate beyond doubt by your experience that man is the same 
everywhere, i.e. a good and sociable being, and that we can and 
should only employ goodness and truth in our dealings with him, not 
guns and hard liquor. You proved this, moreover, by a feat of true 
bravery.’’^ 

Miklouho-Maclay gained the confidence of the villagers of Bongu, 
Gorendu and Gumbu and became friendly with them. He learned to 
make himself understood in their language and established good 
relations with the inhabitants of many of the Maclay Coast villages. 
On this basis, he could then undertake wide ethnographical and 
physical anthropological investigations. “It was my rare fortune,” he 
wrote, “to observe a population that was completely isolated from 
contacts with other peoples; moreover, they were living at a stage of 
cultural development when all tools and weapons are made out of 
stone, wood and bone.”® Miklouho-Maclay made the fullest use of 
this unique opportunity. He gave a thorough and detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the economy and material culture of the Papuans, and of 
their daily life, customs and practices. He paid great attendon to 



their specific art. To this day, his writings have remained an 
important source on the ethnography of New Guinea, and in many 
respects are an unsurpassed model of ethnographic fieldwork. 

Miklouho-Maday gave a rather less detailed account of the 
Papuans’ social system and religious beliefs. It was not just the 
particular complexity of these matters that deterred him; the scholar 
was an unusually cautious and conscientious researcher. He always 
attempted to keep to precise and established facts and refrain, as he 
himself put it, from supplementing his personal observations with 
various speculations and hypotheses. Yet one can also find many 
interesting observations on these matters in his diaries and articles. 

He established that each village on the Maclay Coast constituted a 
community; they were organised according to the principle of 
collectivism, and did not contain either property-holders or the 
propertyless. “There were no chiefs in these communities,” he wrote, 
"and no rich or poor, and so there was no envy, stealing or 
violence.”® 

From Miklouho-Maclay’^ notes we can see that the local inhabit¬ 
ants had neither hereditary nor elective leaders. However, certain 
“big men” were haphazardly distinguished from the community’s 
members due to their battle skills, their successes as hunters or 
cultivators, or their knowledge of magic ritual. Important decisions 
were usually made collectively by all the adult men of the village. 

Taken as a whole, Miklouho-Maclay’s observations give a vivid 
presentation of the traditional way of life among the inhabitants of 
the coast that bears his name. We see real human beings with their 
distinctive characters and peculiarities acting within the bounds of a 
specific culture with its own norms and customs. However, these data 
enable us to make much wider generalisations for in essence they 
reflect the most important aspects of human life at one of the early 
stages in its development. MikJouho-Maclay preserved for ethnog¬ 
raphy factually unique material, and did so without prejudice or 
conjecture: he thereby assured himself a place in the history of the 
study of preclass society. 

Miklouho-Maclay had first set out for New Guinea to make a 
physical anthropologiod study of the Papuans. His findings were of 
great importance. Since his task was to make a comparative study of 
racial types in the Pacific region he of course did not let the 
distinguishing features of its inhabitants pass unremarked. At the 
same time, however, he never forgot that racism used the physical 
differences between human races as the basis for its erroneous 
theories; indeed, it not only exaggerated the differences in one or 
another indicator but invented non-existent distinctions. This exp¬ 
lains the particular thoroughness and yet objectivity which Miklouho- 
Maclay as a genuine scholar devoted to th» subject, when studying 
the characteristics that many scientific authorities df the time 
regarded as being the distuiguishing fixtures of the Papuan race. 



Although they had never seen the indigenous inhabitants of New 
Guinea or, at the most, only observed them from the deck of a ship, 
these so-called authorities asserted that the Papuan race exhibited a 
number of “ape-hke” features. For example, in the textbooks and 
scientitic literature on physical anthropology one could read that the 
hair on the head of a Papuan grew in “dumps or tufts”, that his skin 
was noticeably rougher than a white man’s, and so on. Miklouho- 
Maclay found these assertions to be quite without foundation. 

”1 have seen no sign whatever of a duster or tuft-like distribution 
of hair,” he stated in an article written following his first stay on the 
Maclay Coast. “The hair on a Papuan’s head grows exactly like that 
of a European....”“1 can in no respect agree with those authors 
who attribute a particular roughness of skin to the Papuans,” he 
emphasised in the same article. “Their skin is smooth and differs in 
no way from that of Europeans; and this applies as much to the men, 
as to the women and children.”’* Step by step, Miklouho-Maday 
established that the island’s inhabitants did not fundamentally differ 
in their physical make-up from Europeans. And each time he 
confirmed this he experienced, as he wrote, “a pleasant feeling in my 
heart”.’* But perhaps yet more important was the great similarity the 
scholar discovered between Europeans and Papuans is all that 
concerned their psychological qualities. In his diaries and articles 
Miklouho-Maclay described Papuan faces as good, gentle and 
intelligent, and he was gladdened by their industry, honesty, quick 
grasp and cleverness; they adopted new ideas and practices with ease, 
he emphasised. He became convinced and in his works convincingly 
demonstrated, that the Papuans were just like white people, but lived 
at a lower level of historical development. These observations were 
then of great importance, and remain so to this day. “Backward” 
nations were incapable of progress, it had been argued, due to 
certain of their innate features and their psychic disposition: using 
the Papuans as his example, Miklouho-Maclay showed that such racist 
assertions were without any basis in fact. The Russian researcher, 
throughout his discussions, led his readers to the conclusion that the 
Papuans, like other dark-skinned peoples, were capable of catching 
up the civilised inhabitants of Europe and America. 

He clearly appreciated the inhuman essence of such racist 
theories. In an article written during his second stay on the Maclay 
Coast he firmly denounced assertions that the dark-skinned races 
should disappear and make way for the white variety since they were 
a lower and weaker species. “Once we have admitted this proposi¬ 
tion,” he wrote, “and advocate the destruction of the dark-skinned 
races using guns and disease it is logical to go further and suggest an 
intraspecies selection from within the white race o^ all those 
individuals who do not meet the accepted ideal for representatives of 
the one and only chosen white race: they should also be destroyed. It 
is logical not to stop there. All hospitals, mental asylums and 



orphanage should be recognised as not only unnecessary but even 
harmful, and any new>born baby who does not reach the accepted 
height and weight should be eliminated, and so on. If, on the 
contrary, we rely on dispassionate observation we shall reach the 
conclusion that the various parts of the globe with their different 
conditions cannot be setded by one variety of the species homo.... The 
existence of different races is therefore quite in accordance with the 
laws of nature, and we must recognise the human rights of the 
representatives of these races.”’* 

These noble words written on that distant New Guinean coast are 
a great credit to Miklouho-Maclay. The Russian scholar had 
prophetically glimpsed the enormous threat posed by racist theories: 
hfty years later they would find their most extreme expression in the 
bestial policies of the Third Reich. 

In the 1870s and 1880s Miklouho-Maclay also made two visits to 
the southeast coast of New Guinea and one to the southwest; he 
stayed on many of the islands of the Polynesian, Melanesian and 
Micronesian archipelagoe^; and twice, in extremely difficult cir¬ 
cumstances, he crossed tKe Malacca peninsula. These travels were 
also very fruitful. We may recall his precise and graphic description 
of the Admiralty islanders, his interesting account of social relations 
on the islands of Palau and Yap, and the valuable physical 
anthropological observations he made in the jungles of Malacca. 

Everywhere, whether in New Guinea or the other Pacific Islands, 
Miklouho-Maclay gathered ethnographic collections. Today they are 
preserved in Leningrad, at the Academy of Sciences’ Museum of 
Physical Anthropology and Ethnography. Altogether they amount to 
more than 600 items and are of unsurpassed importance for these 
sciences, because they allow the traditional material cultures of the 
Pacific Islands peoples to be studied in detail. Moreover, many 
objects from these collections are superb specimens of prehistoric art. 

The drawings Miklouho-Maclay made during his travels are also 
of great ethnographic and artistic value. He was a gifted artist and 
achieved great expressiveness with modest means. The drawings are 
distinguished by their exact proportions and thorough detail. His 
portraits clearly reflected both anthropological types and human 
personality. Thus the more than 800 drawings executed by Mik¬ 
louho-Maclay may be considered a valuable source for ethnography 
and physical anthropology. 

Tlie tropical clipiate did not suit Miklouho-Maclay and he 
suffered frequently from malaria. The last years of his life were 
spent in Australia, mainly in Sydney, on the recommendations of his 
doctors. Here he played an active part in the local Linnaean Society 
and worked at the first marine biological station in the Southern 
Hemisphere: the station had been built according to his plan on the 
outskirts of Sydney. In 1884 he married Margaret, the daughter of 
the former prime minister of New South Wales, Sir Jcdin Ro^rtson. 



On his travels through Oceania, Miklouho-Maclay came face to 
face with a terrible reality: European and American sailors and 
traders were kidnapping the islanders into slavery, getting them 
intoxicated, and robbing and killing them. The humanist scholar was 
shaken by these evil activities. “The extermination of the dark- 
skinned races is nothing less than the application of brute force,” he 
wrote in 1877. “...Any honest person must rise in protest against this 
abuse.” 

For many years, Miklouho-Maclay passionately protested against 
the perpetration of these evil activities and demanded that the 
human rights of the Pacific islanders be respected. He sent letters 
and telegrams to European statesmen, gave public lectures, and 
wrote articles for newspapers and periodicals. Thus in April 1881 an 
open letter from Miklouho-Maclay to John Wilson, ^mmanding 
officer of British naval forces in the south-west Pacific, appeared in 
the Melbourne newspaper the Argus. The scholar wrote that ^‘the 
exportation of slaves (for it is only right to give the transaction its 
proper name) to New Caledonia, Fiji, Samoa, Queensland and other 
countries by kidnapping and carrying away the natives, under cover 
of false statements and lying promises, still goes on to a very large 
extent, I am prepared to aver and support by facts. The conduct of 
many whites towards the aboriginals of the South Sea Islands is in no 
way justifiable, and of the truth of this, 1 have many instances at my 
command.... The least that the blacks have a right to expect from the 
civilised races is, neither pity nor sympathy, but justice, and this I 
feel confident can be given them.... It would be desirable if an 
international understanding upon this subject could be speedily 
brought about.” 

Several months later, Miklouho-Maclay presented the British 
authorides with a detailed and thoroughly documented “Notes in re 
Kidnapping and Slavery in the Western Pacific” that developed the 
theme of his letter. Here he concentrated his attacks on the slave 
trade and the entire system of forced labour then flourishing in 
Australia and Oceania. Depending for the most part on his own 
observations, and citing specific cases, Miklouho-Maclay showed the 
real nature of the “free labour trade”. He described the methods 
whereby the islanders, including children and teenagers, were seized 
and their cruel exploitation on board European and American ships 
where they were often killed. He detailed the forms taken by the 
trade in “live goods” and the negative influences it had on the 
traditional societies of Melanesia and Micronesia. In one section of 
his “Notes” he told how South Sea islanders lived and worked on the 
sugar plantations of Queensland (in north-east Australia).^* 

In his attempts to preserve the independence of the Maclay 
Coast's inhabitants, he worked out a scheme for setting up a “Piipuan 
Union”, an independent state on the north-east coast of New Guinea. 
The first oudines of this plan had appeared as eatly as 1876. 



However, he drew up a detailed version of the “Maclay Coast 
Scheme” in November 1881. In it he proposed to raise the level of 
the local inhabitants* civilisation and enable them to reach a “higher 
and more general stage of purely native self-government” by relying 
on local institutions and customs: this would bring the isolated 
villages of the Maclay Coast together in a single Union. To resolve 
questions of general importance, he proposed the institution of a 
Great Council made up of the most influential adult males, the “big 
men” of the main villages; matters of a “local character” would 
remain the province of the traditional village councils. “My own 
position vis-a-vis the Great Council would be that of an adviser and 
deliberator,” explained Miklouho-Maclay, “as well as their represen¬ 
tative in connection with foreigners, or people not belonging to the 
Union of Maclay Coast Papuans....” Among the very first tasks 
envisaged in the scheme were the opening of schools, the construc¬ 
tion of wharves, roads and bridges, and the overall development of 
the local economy.’’ 

When assessing Miklouho-Maclay’s project one is above all struck 
by the broad humanity of the Maclay Coast Scheme. It vividly reflects 
its author’s anti-racist views and his conviction that all peoples, 
irrespective of their race and position on the scale of social 
development, were capable of developing their culture and progres¬ 
sing. Many contemporary anthropologists (not to speak of the traders 
and colonial officials) considered the Papuans to be “subhuman” and 
an intermediary stage between Europeans and their animal forbears; 
at best, they were looked on as a lower race. The Russian scholar, on 
the contrary, had no doubts on the basis of his scientific convictions 
and personal acquaintance with the Maclay Coast villagers that it was 
possible to raise their level of civilisation. 

Miklouho-Maclay’s scheme had two other notable features that 
were unusual for that time. Although cme of the most immediate 
measures was to be the opening of schools, nowhere was it suggested 
that the New Guineans should be converted to Christianity or that 
missionaries be invited to the Maclay Coast. There were good reasons 
for this. 

As far back as 1871, when the Vityaz was still approaching the 
New Guinea coast, Miklouho-Maclay witnessed a bloody clash on 
Rotuma Island caused by the rivalry between British and French 
missionaries. On his later travels in Melanesia and Micronesia he 
became convinced that the advocates of Christianity frequently served 
as the vanguard of foreign intrusion. Certain missionaries, he wrote 
in 1878, while masquerading as the champions and friends of the 
natives, were acting as traders. Yet still more important, in his view, 
was that all the activities of the missionaries, whatever their personal 
intentions, in practice cleared the way for the “invasion of die traders 
and their accoutrements:, the introduction and use of firearms and 
hard liquor, the spread of disease and prostitution, the carrying off 



of the natives (by force or deceit) into slavery, and so on”.’* These 
“blessings of civilisation”, he commented with irony in another 
article, were hardly compensated for by the ability to “read,'write 
and sing psalms”.’* It is not surprising then that Miklouho-Maclay in 
no way wished to aid the appearance of missionaries on the Maclay 
Coast. 

The suggestion in his scheme to open schools in the villages of 
New Guinea was far-sighted. The colonial powers who soon divided 
all of the island between them considered the idea superfluous. 
H. Murray, the governor of Papua from 1907 to 1940, repeatedly 
declared that the best education for its native inhabitants was to work 
in the mines and plantations owned by the white settlers. It was in 
fact only after the Second World War that the Australian authorities 
were forced to create a network of rural elementary schools in 
Papua New Guinea, i.e. to do what Miklouho-Maclay had suggested 
as long ago as 1881.*® 

The Russian scholar had given thorough consideration to many 
aspects of the “Maclay Coast Scheme”. As a whole, unfortunately, the 
scheme had an unrealistic and utopian character. In part, this was 
due to the low level of socio-economic development among the local 
inhabitants which greatly hampered any such radical changes. And 
then there was the inevitable resistance of the colonial powers which 
just at that moment were preparing to divide up the still unoccupied 
Pacific Islands territories, including the eastern part of New Guinea. 

As Miklouho-Maclay himself wrote with bitterness, the thought 
occurred to him several times that his appeals to spare the islanders 
in the name of justice and humanity “were like asking sharks not to 
be so voracious”.*’ He proved unable to save his friends. In 1884 
south-east New Guinea was annexed by Great Britain and the 
north-east part, including the Maclay Coast, by Germany. He then 
beg^n to struggle against the seizure of the Maclay Coast and, trying 
to manipulate the rivalry between Britain and Germany, unsuccess¬ 
fully sought the support of the tsarist government. In January 1885 
he wrote to the Russian Foreign Minister: “What I would like for the 
Maclay Coast is independence under a general European (interna¬ 
tional) protectorate.”” However, the ministries in Berlin, London 
and St. Petersburg did not take Miklouho-Maclay’s appeals seriously. 

In his efforts to deter the intrusion of German colonisers on the 
north-east coast of New Guinea, he drew up yet another utopian 
project. In April 1886 he arrived in Russia where he put forward a 
plan to establish a Free Russian Setdement in the Maclay Coast area. 
This idea met with wide public support. About 2,000 people 
responded to his call for volunteers. Mildouho-Maclay had thought to 
set up a free setdement that would correspond to his social ideals. 
Reading his proposal involuntarily calls to mind the scholar’s student 
years when he revered the work of Chernyshevsky and the French 
Utopian Socialists. His scheme in fact envisaged setting up a 



cooperative commune of free settlers who would work the land 
collectively, distribute material benefits in accordance with the 
amount and the quality of work each performed, and administer 
themselves democratically. ‘‘The colony will form a commune,” he 
wrote, ‘‘and will be administered by an elder, a council and a general 
gathering or meeting of all the settlers.”*® Didn’t Vera Pavlovna, the 
heroine of Chernyshevsky’s novel What Is to Be Done?, dream of such 
working communes? It is also notable that V. I. Modestov, the 
well-known Russian historian and publicist, drew a parallel between 
the proposed settlement and Fourier’s utopian plans for reorganising 
society when he described the scheme in a newspaper article.*^ 

The Vice-President of the Russian Geographical Society, 
P. Semyonov, knew Miklouho-Maclay very well; later he would recsill 
that Miklouho-Maclay intended ‘‘to establish the kind of relations 
between the Russian colonists and the natives that would unite their 
differing interests; in place of the selfish exploitation of the natives, 
such relations would have assured them against the threat of total 
extermination”.*® Thus ;jye can regard the plan to set up a free 
Russian settlement as a modification and elaboration of the Maclay 
Coast Scheme, which had been equally utopian for that time. The 
scholar’s tragedy was that he hoped to implement his noble plan in a 
world dominated by capitalism and colonial expansion and was 
counting, moreover, on the cooperation of the Russian Tsar. 

In October 1886 the special committee appointed by Alexan¬ 
der III to examine Miklouho-Maclay’s proposals rejected his plan for 
a free Russian settlement. The committee members had two reasons 
for their decision. First, they wanted to avoid a conflict with Germany 
in a region which was so far away from the Russian Empire’s shores. 
But second, and especially, because of ‘‘the form of administration, 
which the organiser proposed to give his colony” and the dubious 
reliability of the settlers. The committee'decision was supported by 
the Tsar’s ministers. On December 9, 1886, Alexander III drew up a 
resolution: ‘‘This matter is considered finally closed. Miklouho- 
Maclay’s proposal is to be rejected.”*® The failure of his attempts to 
save the indigenous inhabitants of the north-east New Guinean coast 
from intruders deeply upset the scholar. 

By this time, Miklouho-Maclay had published more than 100 
articles in scientific and scholarly journals in Russia, Germany, 
Britain, France, Australia, the Dutch East Indies (now the Republic 
of Indonesia) and Singapore. Their subject-matter covered different 
issues in physical anthropology and ethnography, and also zoology, 
comparative anatomy and certain other disciplines. The time had 
come to sum up his findings in a general work, and first of all, to 
work through his expedition diaries and prepare them for publica¬ 
tion. 

Whilst he was still in some doubts as to how to organise and write 
his major work on the research he had conducted in New Guinea he 



received a letter from Leo Tolstoy.- ‘*Ih' the name of all that is 
sacred,” advised the writer, “set out in the greatest detail, and with 
your characteristically scrupulous regard for the truth, all of your 
human relations with the people there. 1 do not know what 
contribution your collections and discoveries will have for the 
discipline you serve; however, your experience of living with savage 
men will constitute an epoch in the discipline that I serve—that of 
studying how people should live together. If you write this account it 
will be of great and good service to mankind.”*’ 

Taking the great writer’s advice, Miklouho-Maclay decided not to 
omit many episodes in his diaries which were being prepared for 
press, apparently of a personal nature, which told of his relations 
with the islanders 

Years of travel, sickness and misfortune had seriously under¬ 
mined Miklouho-Maclay’s health. He dictated the texts of his diaries, 
being no longer able to write himself. In summer 1887, already 
severely ill, he moved with his family from Sydney to St. Petersburg. 
Probably he realised that his end was near, and was doing all in his 
power to speed up the preparation of his manuscripts for publica¬ 
tion. However, his strength ebbed away. On April 14, 1888, he died 
in a Petersburg hospital, not yet having reached the age of forty-two. 
His widow and children returned to Australia where his descendants 
live to this day. 
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In the last years of his life, Miklouho-Maclay was quite a 
well-known figure both in Russia and abroad, in Western Europe and 
in Australia. For example, the British Prime Minister William 
Gladstone expressed a high opinion of Miklouho-Maclay’s personality 
and activities in a letter written in 1882.** Soon after his death, 
however, Miklouho-Maclay was almost completely forgotten. A group 
of Russian scholars, who were like-minded or his friends, made 
determined efforts to ensure that his manuscripts were published. 

It was only after the October Revolution had freed the peoples of 
the Russian Empire and proclaimed peace, equality and friendship 
among the world’s nations that Miklouho-Maclay’s public and 
scholarly achievements were given due assessment and recognition. 

In 1923 the diaries of his major voyages to New Guinea were 
published for the first time, one of the most outstanding works of its 
kind. Other publications followed. After tremendous preparatory 
work, a five-volume collection of his works was published in 
1950-1954 by the Academy of Sciences’ Institute of Ethnography. 
These contained also photographs of his drawings and collections, 
articles about his life and activities, and full commentaries. 

Not even this major work was exhaustive, however. Over the last 
three decades many more drawings and writings by Miklouho-Maclay 



have been located, both M^Uie USSR and elsewhere, and .alscLXOJier 
materials concerning his life and activities. At pr^enr a new and 
more complete edition of his works is being prepared that will 
include these discoveries. 

The memory of this outstanding scholar and champion of the 
rights of oppressed peoples is revered in the Soviet Union. There is a 
street named after him in Moscow and the Academy’s Institute of 
Ethnography bears his name. Furthermore, the USSR Academy of 
Sciences regularly awards the Miklouho-Maclay Prize for outstanding 
scientific and scholarly works about the lands and peoples of the 
Pacific Ocean. The scholar has become one of the favourite heroes of 
millions of Soviet schoolchildren. 

Miklouho-Maclay himself stressed that he was speaking “on behalf 
of many dozens of thousands of humans whose only crime is that 
they have a dark skin, are weaker and unable (at present) to defend 
their rights themselves’’.” The times have now changed and what, 
one hundred years ago, was a utopian dream has today been made a 
reality. 

In 1975 Papua New t^uinea gained its indep>endence. The new 
state includes the eastern part of New Guinea, the Bismarck 
Archipelago and several other islands. The achievement of indepen¬ 
dence provided important preconditions for the country’s progress. 

In 1971 and again in 1977 the author visited the Maclay Coast on 
board the Soviet research vessel Dmitri Mendeleyev. He found that the 
inhabitants of Bongu and a number of other villages have preserved 
a glowing memory of the Russian scholar, who has becolme a 
legendary figure in certain local traditions. The islanders clearly 
recall that it was tamo mss Maclay who brought them the first iron 
axes and knives, many cultivated plants they did not know, and gave 
them a bull and a heifer. They point out the place where his hut 
stood. These historical facts are not only imprinted in the collective 
memory but also in the Bongu language. Certain Russian words, with 
some phonetic modification, have been preserved: skhapor (topor, 
axe); gugnis (kukumza, maize); abrus (arbuz, water-melon); bika (byk, 
bull) and others.” 

In 1975 Miklouho-Maclay’s diaries telling of his three visits to the 
Maclay Coast were published in Madang, a town which has since 
grown up there.’* An Australian C. Sentinella translated the diaries 
into English but as a sign of respect to Miklouho-Maclay all the 
printing was carried out by indigenous typographers.” 

In Port Moresbythe capital of Papua New Guinea, meetings and 
conversations with students and lecturers at the local university and 
with many government representatives and public figures showed us 
that Miklouho-Maciay’s noble activities were well known there; he was 
justly remembered as the first to voice the demand for the country’s 
independence. Radio P^pua New Guinea regularly broadcasts prog¬ 
rammes about tamo mss Maclay and a postage stamp has been issued 
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in his honour. Not long ago, a street was named after him in 
Madang. 

Neither is he forgotten in Australia, especially in Sydney where 
his descendants are living. In 1979, with their active participation, a 
Miklouho-Maclay Society was set up there. Its aims are to spread 
information about the great ethnographer and humanist’s life and 
work, enable his research to be continued, and to develop cultural 
ties between the peoples of Australia, USSR, and Papua New Guinea. 

It is now 100 years since Miklouho-Maclay died. Much has 
changed in the world during that time. However, the public and 
scholarly feats of the Russian scholar are still of service to mankind in 
its efforts towards progress, cooperation and friendship between all 
peoples. 
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Modern Militarism: 
Global Dimensions 
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Early in the 20th century Lenin observed that militarism was an 
international phenomenon and that the cosmopolitan caste of arms 
producers shared a common class interest in whipping up a war 
psychosis. Present-day realities cogendy confirm Lenin’s conclusion 
that “interlinked on a world-wide scale, capital is thriving on 
armaments and wars’’.' 

The seventies and eighties have seen a new qualitative leap in 
imperialism’s military preparations—as evidenced in their growing 
globalisation. A large group of countries is being drawn into a single 
system of military and military-economic activity, their resources and 
military power being used for the purpose of solving concrete tasks 
on a world and - a regional level. 

* At 

The globalisation of imperialist activity in the afore-mentioned 
spheres reflects above all the political interests of the most 
reactionary section of the Western ruling quarters, primarily of the 
USA, who stake on the solution of international problems from 
positions of strength and on the change in their favour of the 
exisdng military-strategic parity. This is the prime mover, the 
mainspring of the current process geared to the achievement of 
economic, political and military aims. 

Priority among them is given to the formation of the so-called 
aggregate military power (AMP), which represents a whole system of 
£ jure and de facto existing blocs and alliances that complement one 
anodier and interact on the basis of a global distribution of functions 
in the military-political sphere. 


The kernel of AMP is, of course, NATO. However, other blocs 
and alliances are playing an ever bigger role. This is due to the 
gradual displacement of priorities in the USA’s polirical and 
economic interests connected to a growing extent with the Pacific and 
the Indian Oceans. As distinct from NATO, other blocs and alliances 
do not have a strictly formalised organisational structures providing 
for joint medium-range and long-range planning in the sphere of 
military and military-economic preparations. But each bloc is actually 
dominated by the USA, which dictates the scale and nature of the 
interaction of the participating countries. Nevertheless there are 
sharp disputes and differences between the states which the USA 
seeks to integrate into AMP in the same regions (e.g. in the Middle 
East). Here we see the striving of the US politico-military leadership 
to minimise these disputes and differences, provided it succeeds in 
imposing on them the so-called strategic community on the issue 
crucial for the USA—participation in the realisation of its global 
politico-military plans. There is no denying that in quite a number of 
cases this “informal sy^em’’ of relations (without the relevant 
organisational structures) produces tangible results, including in the 
matter of bringing various elements of AMP up to the qualitative 
level necessary for joint actions. 

From this standpoint of equal importance is the formation of 
AMP proper and the strengthening and expansion of an adequate 
military-economic structure, which enables AMP to function and 
which has already turned into capitalism’s world military economy, 
into a specific sector of the world capitalist economy. 

A far-flung system of organisational, scientific, technological and 
in certain cases of directly productive, technological ties has evolved 
linking the military economies of different countries that are being 
drawn into AMP with the US playing the dominant role. The 
deepening international division of labour in military producdon has 
given rise to a specific market where practically all and every type of 
weapon and equipment (e.g. AW ACS) are sold. 

A concomitant of the world military economy of capitalism is the 
trafficking in arms, the creation and modernisation of the war 
industry, the transfer of military technologies and the training of 
military personnel. All this plays a major role in terms of levelling 
out the elements of AMP. 

As noted in the CPSU Programme, “the imperialist powers strive 
to coordinate their economic, political and ideological strategy, to 
create a common front of struggle against socialism, against all 
revolutionary, liberation movements”.* A special role in these joint 
actions is pl^ed by the military sphere. Tlie latter becomes a factor 
uniting these forces to weaken the centrifugal tendencies in those 
cases where inter-imperiaUst contradictions on many crucial issues 
become more pronounced. 



Furthermore, the US military circles see a reliable method of 
preserving their military-political leadership in the capitalist world in 
the future in the formation of a global military structure. THe US 
action to form AMP is actually the old imperialist tendency, 
transformed in keeping with the times, towards building up big 
empires. In Lenin’s words, this tendency “is fully achievable, and in 
practice is often achieved, in the form of an imperialist alliance of 
sovereign and independent—politically independent—states”.’ 

The USA started its cooperation with other countries in the 
development and production of armaments at the end of the fifties 
and the beginning of the sixties. Now there has already formed a 
system of mutual transfer of technologies, standardisation of systems 
of arms and—on a larger scale—of basic units and aggregates. 
Moreover, the electronic space systems of communication, control 
and reconnaissance of many Western countries have been integrated 
into the relevant US systems and now have put to use their technical 
means, such as Navstar and AW ACS. The US firms also take part in 
the production of formally “non-American” armaments and hard¬ 
ware, for example, of a new European EFA fighter. In recent years 
the US military-industrial complex has stepped up its activity in this 
direction, particularly evident in its striving to get other countries to 
participate in the realisation of the Strategic Defense Initiative and to 
coordinate military research by making full use of the potentialities 
of the capitalist international division of labour. The accession of 
Great Britain, West Germany, Italy and Japan to the Programme of 
Star Wars also gives the USA big chances of preserving and 
strengthening its leading positions in the sphere of civil R&D and of 
obtaining additional substantial advantages over its partners-rivals. As 
noted by some specialists, the real purpose of SDI is to concentrate 
the entire advanced Western technology in the USA and its control 
of it.* 

Acting without giving second thought to their partners is a 
characteristic feature of the policy of US ruling quarters in the 
military and military-economic spheres. According to the plans of 
these ruling quarters, the US partners must remain in a position that 
would preclude any possibility of a choice. It is assumed that the 
military-strategic subcentres of imperialism as represented by Ameri¬ 
ca’s allies and partners must function within the framework of a 
single conception of global security and common strategic tasks, 
imposed by the USA and based on the idea of joint counteraction to 
the alleged Soviet threat. The USA very often ignores the interests of 
a whole number of countries in the sphere of regional security. 

However, many of them (to say nothing of West-European 
countries and Japan) have specific security interests different from 
those of the USA. This circumstance, though it does not call in 
question the need for them to maintain dose relations with the USA 
as an important element of the present correlation of forces in the 



international arena, nevertheless creates preconditions for their 
disassociation from US power politics aimed at changing this 
correlation. 

Hence, the probable intensification of the centrifugal tendencies 
within the framework of AMP largely due to the growing possibilities 
of some of the states meeting their security needs individually or 
collectively, which fact, in its turn, needs to be regulated on the basis 
of bilateral or multilateral agreements with a view to preventing new 
impulses to the arms race. 

Furthermore, it is becoming ever more clear that the solution of 
international problems through force is fraught with the growing 
danger of being drawn into a disastrous conflict. The very idea of 
AMP may, therefore, become unacceptable to many countries 
associated with the USA. 

In fact, due account by these countries of historical experience 
and the current world situation shows that without laying any special 
stress on building up the military component in the economic and 
political structure of society even major capitalist states, such as 
Japan, can strengthen theiV positions both on a regional and a world 
scale. On the other hand, the USA finds itself in a position when its 
unbridled militarisation is costing it the exacerbation of its social and 
economic ailments. Growing awareness of these realities evidently 
accounts for the growing tendency in the socio-political life of many 
capitalist countries to find a new, non-militarist solution to interna¬ 
tional problems. 

Naturally, the US ruling quarters and military-industrial coniplex 
strain every effort to hinder this course of developments by making 
use of the globalisation of military and military-economic activity. 
The question legitimately arises whether these mounting processes 
influence the ability of different states to solve problems of their 
military activity in terms of their own interests and conceptions. 
Indeed, the national military and military-economic preparations, 
launched by the military-industrial complexes (or their elements) of 
those states which are drawn into AMP and the world capitalist 
military economy, far exceed the limits of national control. A kind of 
“external contour” of management is created, which is largely 
controlled by the USA and used for generating militarist processes in 
other countries. The leading role in this is played by the trans¬ 
nationalisation of the military-industrial complexes, that is, the 
location of military production in various forms beyond the national 
territory. 


« * 

The external investment expansion of military-industrial firms 
that was started only in the last two decades is the result, in our 
opinion, of two interlinking processes: the intensification of prod.uo 



tion by national military-industrial corporations in other countries 
and the ever more active involvement of transnational civilian 
monopolies in military business. The military-industrial transnsrtional 
corporations—a specific variety of monopoly capital—have arisen at 
the borderline of these processes. These corporations orient them¬ 
selves both on the national and international capitalist markets of 
armaments, have a large network of foreign branches and subsidiary 
companies, and take an active part in the capitalist international 
division of labour in military production. These include the 
overwhelming majority of the leading suppliers of the Pentagon and 
military departments of the major West-European states. 

What impels the arms producers to invest their capital abroad? 
The reasons are many. One of them is the penetration into other 
countries with the object of extending markets, avoiding certain 
government restrictions that exist in their own countries, restricting 
competitors on their own territory. Another reason is their bid for 
self-sufficiency in the strategic types of raw materials needed for the 
production of modern systems of weapons and hardware. At the 
same time the export of capital is, for every particular military- 
industrial company^an instrument of the general policy of maximis¬ 
ing sales and profits. 

However, the basic reason for the export of military-industrial 
capital is rooted much deeper—in the exacerbation of the inherent 
contradictions of the operation of the law, the tendency of the 
average rate of profit to drop. These contradictions find expression 
in the presence of the constant ‘’surplus’’ of capital. In our opinion, 
the same reason ultimately causes the heightened interest on the part 
of major transnational monopolies of the civilian branches in military 
production, which fact is a new form (although temporary and 
partial) of the resolution of the contradictions related to the 
super-accumulation of capital. 

The growing involvement of the transnational corporations of the 
civilian branches in military business is conditioned above all by the 
relative worsening of the conditions for the appropriation of 
monopoly profit in the non-military sector of the capitalist world 
economy. 

Profit derived from the manufacture of arms has a kind of 
immunity from the changing phases of cyclical development. It is 
guaranteed practically in all cases of world tension. The aggravation 
of the international situation at the end of the seventies and the 
beginning of the eighties therefore created particularly propitious 
conditions for the growth of military production at the TNC 
enterprises throughout the capitalist world. 

Changes in the structure of property play a big, role in this 
process. The ever wider expansion of joint ventures (with the share 
of TNC participation ranging from 10 to 50 per cent) is a major 
principle of the long-term strategy of the foreign expansion of 



transnational monopoly capital. As a rule, this capital forbids the 
transfer of real control into the hands of foreign partners. 

The military-industrial TNCs also give much attention to attach¬ 
ing foreign enterprises to their global pattern of technical coopera¬ 
tion in production. In practice not infrequently this imparts an 
enclave character to military production moved abroad. The latter 
functions in the interests of the military departments of imperialist 
countries and to their orders and largely depends on the scale and 
content of their military programmes. The orientation on the 
“partial” narrow specialisation of such enclaves pursues the purpose, 
in addition to others, of preventing access to their own military 
secrets. In this way leadership in the military-economic sphere of the 
capitalist world is reliably secured for the major imperialist states. 

In recent years the military-industrial TNCs have also begun to 
make the most of the potentialities of regional integration. That is 
why, in addition to the growing tendency to create “enclave” military 
production abroad, they stimulate the operation of the opposite 
tendency (wherever they find this to their advantage), namely, the 
creation of large-scale military production, “incorporated” in the 
economic structures of other countries and oriented on the sale of 
the final military product both on the national and regional markets. 

US monopolies have invested in military production abroad more 
than anybody else—not less than 4-5 billion dollars, according to 
modest estimates. The geographical distribution of these investments 
is truly global. The experience of the transatlantic ally is being more 
actively adopted by the leading military-industrial monopolies in 
Western Europe. In recent years, their participation in foreign 
military business has considerably increased and they are showing an 
ever greater interest in the US market. 

If the civilian branches are dominated by the export of capital in 
the form of direct investments, the military sector is dominated by 
the export of capital in the form of portfolio investments, which 
formally do not provide for complete control, or through the 
organisation of joint ventures. For example, the Pratt and \^itney 
Aircraft Co, a branch of the US monopoly United Technologies, has 
bought the shares of the French military-industrial monopoly 
SNECMA, while the US concern Northrop has bought the shares of 
the Spanish aero-rocket corporation CASA. 

Orientation on portfolio and not direct investments in foreign 
military enterprises producing the complete military hardware is 
dictated in the first place by polidcal factors—the restrictions 
introduced by the governments of recipient states. Not infrequently 
portfolio investments enable the military enterprises to attain the 
same purposes as direct investments. Ownership of only several 
per cent of shares, if this is accompanied by the transfer of 
licences and managerial contracts to a foreign firm and by the 
conclusion of agreements on cooperadon and specialisation of 



production, is enough for ensuring effective control over the firm’s 
activity. In such cases the portfolio investments ultimately grow into 
direct investments. • 

The conclusion of inter-firm military-production cooperation 
agreements, often assuming the form of consortiums, is a specific 
form of transnationalisation of the military-industrial complex, which 
is to a growing extent determining the main trends of the capitalist 
international division of labour in the military sphere. Military goods, 
licences and capital move from country to country within the 
framework of these consortiums. 

In connection with the production of sophisticated arms the 
military-industrial quarters in various countries seek to unite the 
financial and scientific resources for their joint development and 
production in shorter periods and with the least risk, and at the same 
time extend the geographical framework of sales. The sharp 
aggravation of competition on the world capitalist arms market is not 
the least of the factors contributing to the increasing number of such 
agreements in recent years. At the same time participation in 
cooperation programmes is a most effective method of obtaining 
military orders in another country. 

By providing for joint work in science and technology, production 
and trade the international military cooperation programmes may 
involve several hundred or even a thousand firms. A new system of 
weapons or an independent type of military hardware is chiefly an 
object of cooperation. However, in some cases they reach agreements 
on joint work only in particular sectors or in restricted spheres of the 
production of new systems of weapons. This kind of cooperation 
assumes the most diverse organisational forms; from special contracts 
concluded with firms of other countries or one’s own foreign 
branches for the supply of individual components of final products 
to joint work along the entire complex of industrial tasks and to the 
creation of joint ventures. 

The US military-industrial monopolies hold the first place in the 
number of cooperation agreements concluded in the capitalist world. 
Only companies that figure in the top ten companies, participate 
mainly with the monopolies of the NATO countries and Japan in the 
realisation of dozens of large military cooperation projects both in 
capitalist and developing countries. 

For example, the project of the F-16 aircraft is a large-scale 
multinational military cooperation programme. While making mill¬ 
ions from participation in this programme, the US military-industrial 
firms have placed under their control the aircraft and rocket 
industries of Belgium, Denmark, Norway and the Netherlands. The 
big international coopieration projects include the development and 
production of new types of rocketry, such as AMRAAM and 
ASRAAM, the £FA fighter, and an orbital manned space station. No 
doubt, the SDI is the largest programme in the development and 
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production of arms, which sets itself the task of establishing closer 
cooperation already at the stage of basic research and experimenta¬ 
tion. The military-economic transnationalisation encompasses the 
monetary and financial sphere as well. The banks that possess large 
blocks of shares of the military-industrial TNCs or dispose of them 
on the basis of trust commissions provide substantial financial 
support for their expansion abroad by using the network of their 
representations, missions, branches and affiliates throughout the 
world. At the same time they guarantee for themselves direct 
profit-sharing in the countries where the military-industrial 
monopolies operate. 

The bourgeois state has also joined the process of transnational¬ 
isation of the military-economic activity on a wide scale. Thus, on the 
Pentagon’s initiative, the structure of NATO institutions has included 
a special industrial group whose task is to establish direct contacts 
between corporations engaged in arms production. Actually this 
group performs the function of an international state-monopoly 
cartel body and actively participates in the implementation of the 
NATO long-range programme of building up armaments (intended 
for the period almost up to the mid-90s). This programme, covering 
nearly one hundred projects, provides for the production of new 
types and systems of weapons, including missiles, aircraft, warships 
and tanks. Already now the NATO countries are promoting such 
forms of military cooperation as the formation of international 
consortiums, the conclusion of agreements on the joint production of 
arms and on the division and coordination of production program¬ 
mes, the licensing of the production of armaments and materiel. 

By using different forms of the transnationalisation of military 
production the US military-industrial complex is able to influence the 
military economies of practically all NATO members. A case in point 
is Canada tvhose war industry is under foreign control at least by 50 
per cent. Seven out of ten leading US military-industrial corporations 
have their own branches and subsidiaries in that country. The latter 
are to be found among the leading Canadian pr<^ucers and 
exporters of military production. Besides, the national military- 
industrial firms largely work on contracts from the US Defense 
Department. They account for over 70 per cent of the country’s 
military export. This kind of Canada’s military-economic dependence 
on its southern neighbour leaves its imprint on the entire system of 
their mutual relations. Despite their numerous disagreements on 
many major questions in military politics, Canada follows in the 
footsteps of the USA almost in all casies. For example, the Canadian 
government has issued an authorisation for testing US cruise missiles 
over its territory. As a kind of compensation for this the Canadian 
branch of the Litton Industries was given an order to deliver for 
these missiles the elements of the gpjidance system, one of the main 
rocket units. 
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The involvement of many developing countries in imperialist 
military-economic activity is an important aspect of its globalisation. 
As the CPSU Programme notes, imperialism “is trying to drag them 
into a militarist orbit and to use them as springboards for its 
aggressive global strategy’’.^ 

To this end the USA and the NATO West-European countries 
sell ever larger quantities of weapons and other materiel to 
developing countries. For example, arms sales during the last decade 
netted 200 billion dollars (according to contracts).^ As a rule, they are 
the latest armaments, which they supply to their own armed forces. 
This means that on their territories the developing countries set up 
arsenals which greatly exceed the needs of their defence and imperil 
not only their immediate neighbours but can alsd be used by 
imperialist states for their aggressive purposes. In our view, massive 
purchases of weapons cannot be explained by external factors alone, 
for they are conditioned by certain prerequisites in the policies of the 
developing countries. 

The acquisition of armaments is accompanied by the appearance 
of a large number of instructors from the USA and other NATO 
countries who take a direct part in the usage of the purchased 
military technology. Assisted by Western firms, the developing 
countries build expensive objects of the infrastructure (bases, 
communication systems, etc.) with the intention of bringing them in 
full conformity with the requirements of their combat use by the 
NATO armed forces. In other words, the developing countries are 
being incorporated into the global politico-military structure of 
imperialism, which, in its turn, is bound to increase their military- 
economic activity, to develop their own “internal militarism”. The 
military spending of the main partners of the USA outside NATO 
(from among the developing countries) amounts to between 80 and 
90 billion dollars. Their armed forces number over 3 million men 
and officers, and their arsenals are quite comparable with the 
respective summary indicator for the NATO West-European coun¬ 
tries. Over the last 10 to 15 years the military-industrial concerns of 
the USA and other capitalist countries have set up military 
enterprises connected with them technologically and organisationally 
in many developing countries (Egypt, Pakistan, Singapore, Ihailand, 
etc.). Some of them are gradually becoming powerful regional 
centres of force possessing a developed war industry and military 
{personnel trained with Western aid. This is a major factor of 
developing the imperialist AMP, of expanding its material base far 
and wide. No wonder that those developing countries which are 
oriented on the West and have an impressive military-economic 
potential of their own are technologically completely dependent on 
their Western partners. 
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In this connection we cannot but note that a considerable part of 
the qualitative leap in armaments being made by the USA and the 
simultaneous expansion of its global military presence are, stricdy 
speaking, paid for not only by its NATO partners and other 
developed capitalist countries but also by many developing countries, 
for which this pointless waste of resources is particularly ruinous. 

The US military-industrial complex is a leading element of the 
system of relations with the aid of which the US ruling circles try in 
different ways but purposefully to harness both the developed 
capitalist and developing countries to their adventurist neo-globalist 
foreign policy. 

The globalisation of the military and military-economic activity of 
imperialism reflects the deep contradictions which manifest them¬ 
selves ever more clearly among the Western ruling elite in the choice 
of the paths and forms of the further development of relations with 
socialist countries. The expansion of the military-industrial complex 
has led to the formation of the world military economy of capitalism 
as a specific sector of the capitalist world economy. Its main function 
is to prepare for war materially, to escalate the arms race and to 
achieve the political aims of preserving not so much the capitalist 
system as destroying the socialist one. If the capitalist world economy 
is eventually bound to interact in many ways with the socialist world 
economy, which is insistently demanded by history, its military sector 
by its very nature cannot interact with the opposite social system and 
does not intend to do so. Thus, it hinders the development of the 
objective processes vitally needed by the whole of humanity, 
particularly multilateral cooperation among nations in the solution of 
pressing global problems (ecological, food, etc.). 

Bearing in mind that the military economy is above all rep¬ 
resented by complex and rapidly developing high-tech industries, we 
can easily imagine the barriers they have raised in the way of the 
normal functioning of the world economy. Recent years have shown 
how limitations imposed on the pretext of so-called security interests 
seriously hinder international economic cooperation. In the present 
situation when many realistically-minded politicians in the West urge 
their governments to renounce the hopeless policy of chasing for 
military superiority and to search for more constructive forms of 
international relations, this additional function of the military 
economy is also of no small importance to the most aggressive and 
reactionary circles in the imperialist countries. It not only prevents a 
change in the psychological and political climate, but strengthens the 
positions of those groups of monopoly capital which are the mainstay 
of the ruling political groups in the West. 

The military-industrial complex most adversely affects the solu¬ 
tion of global problems. The interconnection of disarmament and 
development is evident to all. Curbing and, all the more so, stopping 
the arms race would profoundly influence the nature and scope of 



the assistance rendered by developed states to developing ones. Yet 
the huge sums spent by the developing countries on military needs 
(according to our estimates, in 1986 their military spending 
amounted to 120-130 billion dollars) could find a different applica¬ 
tion in the drive against hunger, disease and illiteracy. 

The military-industrial complexes clearly gain from the existence 
of seats of tensions in the world—in the Middle East, in Africa, and 
Central America. The preservation of these flashpoints of tension 
implies not only the squandering of huge resources but also the 
impossibility of finding a joint solution to the acute problems 
common for the states in the same region. Against the background of 
acute global problems the squandering of resources on the senseless 
arms race strikes a blow not only at the hopes and needs of millions 
of people today but also at the morrow of humanity. 
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The globalisation of the military-economic activity in the capitalist 
world is fraught with great danger for the future of all nations, for 
humanity as a whole, especially now—in the face of the nuclear 
threat. This process, however, is not irreversible. That is why it is 
imperative that the progressive and peace-loving forces fully realise, 
before it is too late, the need to halt this process, and take practical 
measures that could reverse it and turn it towards disarmament. 

Attempts to justify the globalisation of military-economic activity 
by references to the need for strengthening the national security of 
certain states by means of building up their military potential are 
anything but convincing. In the context of the nuclear-missile age a 
truly safe security must rely not on the arms race but on the means 
of defence within reasonable sufficiency, on the collectively built 
politico-legal mechanisms of regulating international relations. 

The demilitarisation of the system of international economic 
relations is also called upon to play an important role. The main 
conditions here are the growing mutual trust among the countries 
and their confidence that the existing economic mutual ties between 
states and their associations will not be disrupted by military means. 
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DEVELOPING COUNTRIES: 
NEW RESEARCH 


Man in the System of Oriental 
Religious Reformist Movements 

Marietta STEPANYANT^ 


We know that “with every great historical upheaval of social 
conditions the outlook and ideas of men, and consequently their 
religious ideas, are revolutionisedThis law of social development 
fully came into play in the spiritual evolution of the Afro-Asian 
peoples in the last hundred years. 

Hinduism, Buddhism and Islam have age-long history; in the 
past, they also underwent various changes. Yet in the epoch before 
the involvement of the Afro-Asian countries in the system of world 
communication basic changes were not on the whole radical enough 
to change the traditional structures, so that there was no radical 
transformation of world outlook in the spiritual sphere. Only the 
breakdown of the traditional order of life, the emergence and 
development of capitalist relations eventually necessitated a total 
revision of dogmas, which had to be brought in agreement with new 
principles and attitudes; thus a need for a reformation arose. 

In scholarly literature, the concept of reformation is used in both 
a narrower and a broader sense. In the first case the reference is to 
the Reformation (with capital R) as an anti-Catholic movement in 
16th-century Europe, which led to a split in the Christian Church. In 
the second, it covers a more extended process started by the heresies 
and continued until the 17th century—a process aimed at the 
“embourgeoisement” of the Christian doctrine. It was an extremely 
complex process, especially in the 16th century; it was no accident 
that the latter has been called “the age of reformation (or of 
reformations, in the plural), not just of the Reformation...’’.* 
Although many changes in the Oriental religions in the 19th and 
20th centuries are identical to the Christian Reformation, we believe 
that it will be more suitable to apply this term to these religions in 
the broader sense. 





On the epistemological plane, Hegel believed that the Christian 
Reformation was caused by the separation of the objective and the 
subjective. The view of the sacred as something external in regard of 
the believer necessitated the introduction of a connective link, a 
mediator.® The Church, which assumed the role of the mediator, 
taught that one could achieve freedom from divine punishment 
through external actions: going to Mass, assuming vows, going on 
pilgrimages, etc. Moreover, it was permitted to impose these external 
actions on others by buying some of the excessive good deeds 
ascribed to saints and thus achieving salvation. 

The Reformation set out to eliminate that contradiction, to 
liberate man from the mediation of the church, from the pressure of 
the clergy. Luther rejected the concept of grace as a blasphemous 
haggling with God, and opposed to it the idea of salv'ation through 
faith, thereby superseding “external religiosity by making religiosity 
the inner substance of man...”.^ Calvin went even further, asserting 
that some men were destined to salvation, others—to be eternally 
damned in full accordance with divine judgement. Christ offered his 
life for the sake of the elect. Evidence of a person being “chosen” is 
his conduct. It followed that every Christian could regard himself as 
endowed with divine grace and declare his acts to be the work of a 
“God’s broom”. In this interpretation, the idea of predestination 
became a religious basis of individual activity. 

The Christian Reformation could not destroy the gap 
between the objective and the subjective, for it did not touch its 
source—alienation in real being, an alienation rooted in the division 
of labour and in private property. But, having failed to eliminate 
religious alienation, it objectively helped to adapt the Christian 
confession to new social relations. In the words of Engels, its essence 
was that this “first, as yet biassed and blundering attempt at reaction 
against the Middle Ages, brought about a major social change, the 
transformation of serfs into ‘free’ workers”.* 

In the Oriental religions, the reformation process also involves an 
attempt to eliminate the contradiction of the separation of the 
objective and the subjective, to bring the believer closer to God in 
order to “liberate” man, to develop his individual initiative corres¬ 
ponding to the spirit of bourgeois relations. 

Each religion substitutes internal religiosity for the external one in 
its own fashion, taking into account the specificity of the dogmata 
and the ecclesiastical organisation. To take a particular instance, in 
Hinduism the general tendency towards the democratisation of the 
cult and simplification of the ritual manifested itself in the rejection 
of the ritual of gifts (flowers, fruit, etc.), sacrifices to the gods, 
uttering of the mantras, pilgrimages to holy places, etc. 

Thus Devendranath Tagore (1817-1905), a follower of Ram- 
mohun Roy, introduced a pledge that bound the members of the 
Reformation movement he headed, the Brahma Samaj, not to 



participate in idol worship, and to worship God only through deeds 
pleasing unto Him. Kesolxhondra Sen (1838-1884), leader of a more 
radical society, the Bharatvarshiya Brahma Samaj, democratised 
Hinduism by resorting to forms of popular worship typical of Bhakd, 
a mediaeval opposition movement, in particular of the sect of the 
followers of Caitanya (1485-1534). Kesobchondra Sen transferred the 
rituals into the streets, mounting processions with folk music, singing, 
etc. 

Anagarika Dharmapala (b. 1864), a Lankan enlightener and 
founder of the reformist Maha Bodhi Society, contrary to the canonic 
rite rules in Buddhist temples far from laymen's homes, called for 
worshipping Buddha at the home altar Budu ge. 

The Japanese sect Tensho kotai jingu ko, (founded in 1945) one 
of the so-called new religions, is openly anti-institutional in character. 
Owing to the specificity of Japan’s historical development (one of 
these specific features being religious syncretism, the coexistence and 
confrontation over centuries of Shintoism and Buddhism, both of 
which are regarded as eq€ially traditional confessions), a distinctive 
form of reformation here is the emergence of “new religions”, which 
often combine elements of Buddhism and Shintoism (not without 
some Christian influence). 

Tensho kotai ko is not a mass organisation (it has some 300 to 
400 thousand members), yet it is marked by democratic spirit. Its 
members arc mostly rural dwellers. The peasant woman Kitamura 
Sayo, the founder of Tensho, was against temples and the clergy. 
“Look at the past,” said this 20th-century prophetess. “All profes¬ 
sional religionists have become more and more corrupt. They have 
built idols, temples and beautiful cathedrals, collected money and 
property from people, and studied religious books without spirit¬ 
ually awakening themselves. They preach that people must go to 
Heaven, but how could people follow religionists who have nothing 
to offer but idealism and imagination.”* 

The sect members offer only two prayers (written by Kitamura), 
and they have replaced the Shintoist-Buddhist ritual by mass dancing 
in crowded places (Tensho is sometimes called odoru shukyo, or the 
“dancing religion”) during which the performers sometimes attain a 
state of ecstasy which in their view rids them of evil spirits and turns 
them into angels whom God uses to establish his kingdom on earth. 

The cultic practice of Islam is basically simpler than those of 
Hinduism and Buddhism. However, here too the reformation 
manifested itself in a rejection of excessive ritual. Even the need to 
offer daily prayers—one of the basic injunctions of Islam—has been 
questioned. Thus, according to Said Ahmad Khan, man must not 
place his hopes on the supernatural, on the fulfilment of requests 
and wishes expressed in prayers, for prayer bringpi. consolation, 
nothing more. The laws of nature and morality cannot be changed 
by anyone, not even by Cod, and it is therefore meaningless to ask 



for anything: everything must take its course according to eternal 
laws and not according to the Creator’s will. 

There is a tendency to reject the other two obligatory require¬ 
ments of Islam—the fast in the month of Ramadan and the 
pilgrimage to Mecca (hajj). In Tunisia, for instance, the official 
campaign against fasting and pilgrimages was headed by President 
Habib Bourguiba himself. In February 1960, he announced a fatwa 
on the abolition of fasting; if religious practice comes into conflict 
with the solution of vitally important problems, it must be changed. 

A sign of the democratisation of religion is translation of the 
Koran into national languages and recognition of the right of prayer 
reading in these languages, something quite impermissible from the 
standpoint of orthodox Islam, which insists that the Word of God 
was passed to man in the sacred Arabic language, not qne of human 
making. 

The general tendency of cult simplification conceals the desire, 
characteristic of the reformation process, to get rid of the mediating 
role of the clergy. Although there is no ecclesiastical centralisation in 
Buddhism, Hinduism and Islam, there is a hierarchical system in all 
of them (especially in Buddhism), and a mechanism of the 
subordination of believers through the “practice of mediation” 
between God and the laity. Hence the specificity of the forms of 
protest against the domination of the clergy. 

Since the power of brahmans in Hinduism is sanctioned by the 
caste system, reformers stressed the injustice of privileges by 
birthright and fought against the castes (the struggle was, of course, 
not only anti-brahman but covered a much wider range of social 
problems). The brahmans’ monopoly right to a knowledge of sacred 
texts and their role as mediators was rejected. Not content with 
purely verbal polemics against orthodox Hinduists, reformers consoli¬ 
dated their positions by holding services for ail castes (as was done by 
Devendranath Tagore), by handing over the brahmans’ sacred cord 
to the untouchables (Arya Samaj), and so on. Anti-institutionalism 
was most consistently implemented in the activity of Swami Viv- 
ekananda (1863-1902), who said: “If you want to religious, enter 
not the gate of any organised religion. They do a hundred times 
more evil than good, because they stop the growth of each one’s 
individual development.”^ Swami Vivekananda stated that anyone 
ready for moral perfection was religiously perfect “without reading a 
single religious book, without going into a single church or temple”.^ 

In Islam, there is no category of persons belonging to the priestly 
estate by birth or official ordination. Here, the functions of the clergy 
are performed by the mullas, the muaddhins, the gadis, etc., but 
above all by the ulamas—theologians versed in law w^^o have the 
right to interpret divine texts and law. It is not surprising that the 
Moslem reformation has put forward, as one of the principal slogans, 
the “opening of the doors of ijtihad”, i.e. a rejection of the duty to 



follow a taqlid (the principles of the four legal schools, or mazhabs) 
and giving each believer the right of independent judgement 
(ijtihad). llie simplification of rituals, and the democratisation of the 
cult, which pursue the goal of eliminating ecclesiasticism and, in the 
final analysis, the liberation of the individual (which in bourgeois 
society is limited to the freedom of private initiative and enterprise) 
are combined with and reinforced by a theoretically substantiated 
interpretation of the relationship between God and man on the 
ontological, epistemological and ethical planes. The main point of 
that re-interpretation is proving the permissibility and even necessity 
of a certain degree of man’s free will. 

In Hinduism, the reformist interpretation of the concept of God 
is manifested above all in the rejection of polytheism, of endowing 
God with anthropomorphic features and of idol worship, since the 
latter is justly seen as the most slavish form of religious worship. 

Starting with a condemnation of idol worship and thus with the 
liberation of man from a shameful passion for ancient notions which, 
in the words of Marx, led to “the fact that man, the sovereign of 
nature, fell down on his knees in adoration of Kanuman, the 
monkey, and Sabbala, the cow’’,® reformists then stressed the special 
role of man in the universe. Giving a new interpretations of the 
Vedanta, Swami Vivekananda not only asserted that man is the 
greatest of all living beings, his soul being part of divinity and 
therefore having divine potential—he proclaimed in fact the identity 
of man and God. 

Why look for God, he asked. Aren’t all these poor, miserable and 
weak beings gods? Why don’t we pray to them first? Vivekananda’s 
philosophical credo can be succinctly expressed in the thesis that the 
earth is higher than heaven, and therefore “we must have faith in 
ourselves first and then in God. He who has no faith in himself can 
never have faith in God’’.‘® 

The concept of God and man is also reinterpreted in the same 
humanist key in the views of Moslem reformers. Imposing a very 
arbitrary interpretation on al-Ashari’s atomistics, regarded as the 
ontological basis of orthodox Islam, Muhammad Iqbal has declared 
that although all bodies consist of atoms, there are “different levels 
of substance’’. 

God is an Ego (with a capital £) generating a great many egos of 
various stages, each of which is an expression of God. “The world, in 
all its details, from ^the mechanical movement of what we call the 
atom of matter to the free movement of thought in the human ego, 
is the self-revelation of the ‘Great I am’.’’" It achieves the highest 
level in man. “That is why,’’ Iqbal concludes, “the Qu’ran declares 
the Ultimate Ego to be nearer to man than his own neck-vein.” He 
then says: “Man ... possesses a much higher degree of reality than 
things around him. Of all the creations of God he alone is carable of 
consciously participating in the creative life of his Maker.”” 



Keeping on the whole to religious idealistic positions, reformists 
see God as a universal creator, but they are not inclined to accept the 
supranaturalist determinism characteristic of orthodoxy, substituting 
Providentialism, an attenuated version of fatalism, for absolute 
fatalism, or else ascribing the role of the first impetus to God. 

In Burma, Buddhist reformers like U Otama and his followers 
obviously depart from canonical principles in insisting that epidemics, 
droughts, earthquakes, devastating wars, slave-hunting in Africa, the 
lynching of Blacks in the southern states of the USA, unjust 
distribution of wealth, annihilation of weaker peoples by stronger 
ones, etc., should make the thinking Buddhist doubt the thesis that 
the destiny of the world is determined by a reasonable Maker 
motivated by love. 

The reformist interpretation of the ontological aspect of the 
concept of God provides a basis for a new view, corresponding to the 
spirit of the times, of the problem of man’s role and place in the 
universe. Recognition of a certain degree of the freedom of will not 
only justifies the independence of human efforts aimed at transform¬ 
ing earthly life but also raises them to the level of a moral and 
religious duty. The main ethical principle of religious reformists is 
effective participation in the struggle for the transformation of 
society on a new basis (more humanist than the previous one), rather 
than renunciation of the world, asceticism and search for individual 
salvation. 

The concepts of karma, maya, nirvana, mukti, and others are 
revised in Buddhism and Hinduism. The degree of radicalism in this 
revision varies, of course. Rammohun Roy and Devendranath Tagore 
rejected them out of hand, regarding them as logically unsubstan¬ 
tiated. Ramakrishna Paramahamsa (1836-1886) and his followers saw 
individual enlightenment, or mukti, as a necessary stage in the 
salvation of others (just as the cars of a train can only reach their 
destination if drawn by a locomotive). The Burmese reformists U 
Otama, U Lun, U Timisara believed that the effort of achieving 
nirvana could only be justified after earthly salvation: nirvana w'as a 
liberation from slavery in life after death, from the wheel of 
births—but how could one aspire towards it, if there was no freedom 
on the earth itself? The pounji pray for nirvana; but it is well known 
that a slave can never attain nirvana; it follows that the pounji must 
pray for liberation from slavery in this world. 

Vivekananda asserted that concern with personal salvation is in 
general sinful; his injunctions were: as long as you seek salvation for 
yourself, your path is towards Hell! Strive for the salvation of others, 
if you want to attain the Most High! Kill within you the desire for 
personal mukti! 

The attitude to religious asceticism, to monasticism, also changes. 
Previously, an anagarika (lit. “homeless"), a wandering ascetic, was 
seen by Lankan Buddhists as a saint because of his complete 



renunciation of worldly affairs. However, according to the interpreta¬ 
tion offered by Anagarika Dharmapala, an anagarika is a person 
occupying an intermediate position between the monk and the 
layman, one that not only strictly observes all the injunctions of the 
Buddhist canon but also spares no effort in public activities (above all 
in the propaganda of Buddhism and in combatting Christianity). 
Moreover, even Buddhist monks, traditionally forbidden to interfere 
in politics, are said to have the right to participate in the life of 
society. In the 1960s and 1970s, Buddhist reformers in Kampuchea 
persistently spread the idea that, if political activity served justice, 
progress and prosperity of the Khmer people, it did not contradict 
the principles of Buddhism, for Buddha himself enjoined to do good 
in the service of the people. Monks ought to live for the people, 
helping them through socio-political as well as other activities; only 
then would they fulfil the behest of their teacher. 

Even more radical are the positions of those reformers who, like 
Vivekananda, view working in the world as a higher form of 
manifestation of religious service than asceticism; “It is useless to say 
that the man who lives o^t of the world is a greater man than he who 
lives in the world; it is much more difficult to live in the world and 
worship God than to give it up and live a free and easy life.” ** 

At the initial stage of the reformation, participation in the 
national liberation movement was regarded as a moral duty. It was 
natural for religious reformers, who expressed above all the interests 
of the rising national bourgeoisie, to aspire to put an end to 
mediaeval law and order, and to clear the way to social progress 
obstructed by the traditional way of life and the colonial regime. 

Nationalism mostly appeared in a religious guise; here, just as in 
mediaeval Europe, “the sentiments of the masses were fed with 
religion to the exclusion of all else; it was therefore necessary to put 
forward their own interests in a religious guise in order to produce 
an impetuous movement”.Nationalism and religion were even 
sometimes directly identified, so that every religious person could be 
enjoined to serve the cause of national liberation. Nationalism, said 
Aurobindo Ghosh (1872-1950), is a religion sent by God. He 
described the nation as an embodiment of one of the aspects of the 
divine element; he identified love of one’s native country with 
worshipping God; India, with the Kali goddess, the Divine Maternal 
Force; in the name of saving India from the “vampire”— 
colonialism—one had to struggle and shed one’s blood. 

In an attempt to make the ideas of nationalism more accessible to 
the people, reformers “secularise” religious concepts, so that maya is 
perceiv^ as a liberal illusion about the role of the British in India; 
boycott of British goods is termed yajna; the “Bande mataram” 
hymn becomes a mantra; shakti, a desire for the national liberation, 
etc. 
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But the concept of ahimsa, which is basic for Buddhism and 
Hinduism, has been transformed more than any other. According to 
Vivekananda, non-resistance is an ideal that is as remote as it is 
beautiful, and it is to be attained through willful resistance to evil. 
The reformer appealed to his countrymen not to listen to the 
“stupidities about non-resistance” but, on the contrary, to act, to 
fight: “Then only, when he has gained the power to resist, will 
non-resistance be a virtue.” 

The fundamental permissibility and even inevitability of violent 
methods of struggle were recognised both by Aurobindo Ghosh and 
by Bala Gangadhara Tilak (1856-1920), leader of the left wing of the 
Indian National Congress. For several reasons, however, the political 
platform of anti-colonial movement in India became a more 
moderate Gandhist interpretation of ahimsa. Offering a new 
interpretation of one of the most authoritative sources of Hin¬ 
duism—the Bhagavad Gita, Gandhi rejected the traditional meaning 
of the ahimsa principle as passive humility and non-resistance to evil, 
positing instead the principle of vigorous activity both in private and 
especially in socio-political life. Satyagraha (lit. “persistence in the 
truth”), which manifested itself in a boycott of government offices, 
disregard for colonialist laws, etc., was a “non-violence of the strong” 
ready to sacrifice themselves in the struggle for national indepen¬ 
dence. 

In the Moslem countries, reformers sought for a moral substantia¬ 
tion of the struggle against colonialism in the concept of the jihad. 
The “holy war” was the slogan of mass sectarian movements that 
were the source of the Islamic reformation. Thus Muhammad 
Ahmad (1844-1885), leader and ideologue of Sudanese Mahdism, 
even raised the jihad to the rank of one of the six basic institutions of 
Islam. The babi movement in Iran in the 1840s and 1850s against 
feudal lords and foreigners was also run on the lines of a jihad. 

Exploiting the contradictory nature of the Koran’s pronounce¬ 
ments on the jihad, the ideologues of the reformation endeavoured 
to give this principle an anti-colonial slant, and to use it for the 
purpose of uniting the masses and organising resistance to foreign 
oppressors. 

In the interpretation of Abul Kalam Azad, the first minister of 
education (1947-1958) in independent India, jihad is a means of 
achieving the divine attribute of justice. “Any labour and burden, 
any pain and suffering (mental and physical),” he wrote in the 
magazine Al Hilal, “in short, any sacrificing of life or property, any 
service with word or pen—all this, done in the name of truth and 
justice, is jihad”.In this struggle, violence could be used, Azad 
believed. “It is my belief,” he stated in his speech at atrial in 1921, 
“that such opposing of violence with violence is fully in harmony 
with the natural laws of God.” 
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Muhammad Iqbal sought a philosophical substantiation of re> 
volutionary activity in the reformers’ interpretation of the Islamic 
conception of good and evil. The philosopher-poet made use of the 
biblical legend of the fall of man and his banishment from Paradise 
(in the Koran, ayats 10-24, surahs 7). Tempted by Satan, Adam 
commits a sin, but on leaving Paradise, he becomes master of the 
earth. Thus evil engenders good. Iqbal’s Iblis-Satan symbolises an 
active spirit (like Goethe’s Mephistopheles) attractive to the poet. 
Without Satan, life would have lost its dynamic quality and would be 
dominated by deadening passivity. In the poem “The Conquest of 
Nature’’ Satan says this to the Most High: 

You have created the bodies of stars, I gave them rotation, I am the soul 
of the world, I am the world’s hidden life. You breathed a soul into the 
body, and 1 stirred it to excitement. You give men rest, which stops 
them, I push them forward through restlessness. 

Iqbal was in favour of recognising the objective character of evil. 
This permitted the view that the causes of social difficulties lay in 
actually existing injustice rather than in subjective factors. In 
defending the thesis of ,ciialectical interconnection of good and evil, 
and of their mutual transformation, he thereby proved the necessity 
and inevitability of actions against a social order that gave rise to evil. 

With the attainment of political independence by the colonial 
countries the ethical orientation of the religious reformation has 
changed. The main purpose now is the struggle against obstructions 
in the way of building a welfare state. 

Of course, at the first stage of the national liberation movement, 
the ultimate goal was also the idea of building “God’s kingdom on 
earth’’, but that idea was abstract and egalitarian. Buddha and 
Muhammad, Rama and Krishna were presented as heralds of 
universal justice who did not recognise any racial, national, religious 
or caste barriers or even class divisions. The teaching of Buddha, 
insisted U Otama, shows that all men are' equal, while the differences 
were invented by men themselves. Rammohun Roy expressed himself 
much in the same spirit: there is but one God to whom all his 
creatures are subject without distinction of caste, office or wealth. 

After the achievement of independence, the ideal of welfare 
society had to be specified and, which is most important, practically 
realised. 

Although caste discrimination is now prohibited by the Constitu¬ 
tion and punishable by law, its practical elimination will require 
considerable effort,.yet, for the roots of the caste system are too deep. 
This explains the anti-caste protest of religious reformers decades 
after the founding of the Republic of India. Vinoba Bhave 
(1895-1982), leader of the Bhudan movement for voluntary giving 
away of land to the peasants, sharply criticised the institution of 
untouchability, asserting that giving land to the most oppressed and 
impoverished members of the Hindu community was a Hindu’s 
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religious duty. He rejected the differences between the lower and the 
higher varnas and preached the ideal of the varnasharma, whose 
members would be guided by identical norms of morality and ^njoy 
equal rights. 

Polygamy is one of the most anti-humane establishments of Islam. 
From the very inception of the reformist trend in Islam the question 
of the position of women naturally became acutely controversial. The 
force of the conservative tradition was so great that even Muhammad 
Abdo and Iqbal did not believe it possible to condemn polygamy or 
the sharia practice of divorce. Still, there were voices in defence of 
women. In the Arab East, the leader of the movement for their 
emancipation was the Egyptian Qasim Amin (1856-1908). Zia Gekalp 
(1876-1927), a prominent ideologue of Turkish nationalism, kept 
reminding his co-religionists that the women’s issue was part and 
parcel of the problem of social development as a whole. As long as a 
woman is seen as half a man in the law of inheritance and a quarter 
of man in marriage, neither the family nor the country can revive, he 
said. 

To substantiate the need for recognising the equality of women, 
reformers reinterpret a number of ayats of the Koran (1:4, 4:123, 
4:36, etc.). Professor Husein Alatas of the University of Singapore 
strives to prove, for instance, that in the Koran a woman is not 
regarded as a lower being by her very nature. Her rights and duties 
in society are the same as man’s."* 

On the question of elimination of conservative institutions 
religious reformers are on the whole unanimous; there is no 
unanimity, though, in their conceptions of the ways towards national 
renascence and social progress, although it should be admitted that, 
however varied the standpoints may be, religious reformers of all 
directions are critical of capitalism in its Western variant, arguing for 
a path of development that is in keeping with the national and 
religious traditions. Hence the interest for those institutions or 
injunctions that are thought of as capable of ensuring social equality 
and justice. Buddhism raises to an absolute the principles of the 
structure of a monastic sangha; Hinduism revises the content of the 
terms dana, yajna and tapas to substantiate the Bhudan movement 
regarded as the first stage on the path towards sarvodaya; in Islam, 
zakat (the tax in favour of the poor), riba (an injunction against 
usury) and the sharia order of inheritance are seen as the pillars of 
the Islamic socio-economic system restricting the abuses of private 
property. 

There are different motives for this invoking of religious 
propositions carrying, to some extent or other, humanitarian and 
egalitarian elements (characteristic of all faiths, especially at their 
emergence). In some cases the motive is advocacy Of capitalism 
clothed in national and religious garb in order to overcome and 
suppress anti-capitalist attitudes. It is not ruled out, though, that the 
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motive is a sincere, if naive, desire to avoid the defects of capitalism 
through “improving” it with the aid of certain traditional institutions. 

Taking into account the radical changes that have taken place in 
the world and the influence of socialist ideas, their popularity 
amongst the masses, the reformers often call their programmes for a 
national path of development varieties of “religious socialism”, which 
is by no means always mere camouflage. Often attempts are 
undertaken to make real use of separate elements of socialist 
transformations (planning, expansion of public sector, etc.)—without 
any damage to the interests of private ownership, though. Regardless 
of the subjective intentions of religious reformers, their objective 
socio-economic and political views indicate their preference for the 
bourgeois path of development. The most convincing proof of this is 
their attitude to private property, to classes and class struggle. They 
either do not understand or purposefully distort the causes of social 
inequality. Typical of Buddhists and Hinduists is the view that men’s 
social position is linked entirely with their karma, i.e. their actions 
and deeds in their forn^er incarnation. They therefore believe that 
social inequality can be eliminated by observance of religious 
injunctions, accumulation of merits and improvement of karma. 
Instead of basic changes in production and social relations and 
elimination of private ownership of the means of production, an 
ethicisation of these institutions, mostly through the development of 
charity, is proposed. The mercy of the haves—that is what is 
supposed to aid national revival. In Kampuchea, Norodom Sihanouk, 
who advocated, before the 1970 coup, a programme of “Buddhist (or 
Khmer) socialism”, constantly stressed the fundamental difference 
between Marxist and Buddhist socialism. “Marxism advises the ‘weak’ 
to rout the strong and to establish a ‘proletarian’ dictatorship... 
Buddhism, on the other hand, advises the powers that be to respect 
their subordinates, developing in them the feelings of kindness and 
compassion.” 

Islamic reformers also assert the inviolability of private property. 
Just as their Buddhist and Hinduist brethren, they only permit 
partial restrictions and nationalisation of feudal and foreign proper¬ 
ty. They find the basis for eliminating landowners’ right to land in a 
new interpretation of the Islamic thesis that “God is the supreme 
owner”. Referring to the Prophet’s words that “men are companions 
in three things—water, pasture and fire”, the Egyptian A. Choumais, 
an ideologue of “islamic socialism”, draws this conclusion: “Taking 
into account the needs of contemporary society, the right of owning 
all this must belong to society ... rather than to one person or 
group.”*® 

The expropriation of foreign property is permissible only insofar 
as the property is regarded as not genuine: if zakat is not exacted 
from such property, it “does not serve the cause of Islam”. 
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On the whole, social inequality is seen as established by God. The 
Pakistani H. A. Hakim insists that “God has not chosen to create 
dead equality and does not want man to create it by force”.*’ It is'not 
elimination of private property but “improvement” of relations 
between workers and owners, curbing abuses of ownership through 
zakat and riba that constitute the basis of the “Islamic path of 
development”, or “Islamic socialism”. 

The position of religious reformers on the issue of socio>economic 
and political order of young sovereign states does not rule out, 
however, some radical and progressive ideas. Radicalism is inherent 
in the views of politicians expressing the interests of the middle class 
and especially petty bourgeoisie suffering from competition with 
large national and, still more, with foreign capital, and therefore 
inclined to welcome state regulation of the economy, measures for 
curbing the abuses of big business, etc. 

However, in regard of petty bourgeoisie as a whole (including 
petty entrepreneurs, artisans, peasants, etc.), a type of religious 
consciousness most characteristic of it is “revivalism” rather than 
reformism. Invoking the past in the hope of finding in the early 
doctrines of religion a means of solving contemporary problems is 
characteristic of precisely those strata of the population which, owing 
to their social position, take an unambiguous stand on the 
socio-economic shifts. Bearing the brunt of the feudal and prefeudal 
forms of exploitation, they hate them, but at the same time, suffering 
from the shortcomings of the bourgeois system, they do not accept 
capitalism either. The drive towards changes, and at the same time 
dissatisfaction with these changes, when they assume the forms of 
ordinary capitalist law and order, determine the vacillations of the 
petty bourgeoisie, which now joins the opponents of bourgeois 
reforms (let us call them “retrogressive revivalists”), now the ranks of 
the adherents of radical reforms (“progressive revivalists”). 

“Retrogressive revivalism” is an ideological trend that is close to 
orthodoxy. The common goal of both trends is opposition to social 
progress and conservation of the precapitalist order. Adherents of 
orthodoxy, do that openly, while “revivalists”, advocating change, 
place their hopes on the idealised past rather than the future, 
looking for salvation in the “purification” of religion and in restoring 
the institutions of its Golden Age. 

The ideology of Jana sangh and Rashtriya svayamsevak sangh in 
India; Jamaat-i-islami in Pakistan, Afghanistan and India; the Muslim 
Brotherhood associations in the countries of the Arab East—are all 
characterised, despite differences in their religious doctrines and 
specificity of national conditions, by common typological fixtures that 
indicate their retrogressive-revivalist nature. All of them claim the 
stature of preservers of the purity of faith or fighters for its 
purification. 



A common feature of revivalists of this variety is their advocacy of 
theocracy. Religion and politics are regarded here as inalienably 
connected, therefore secularisation is rejected out of hand and the 
need for a theocratic state is proclaimed. 

The establishment of theocracy assumes that God is recognised as 
the supreme sovereign, and religious injunctions, as social laws. That 
is precisely the slogan of the Muslim Brotherhood: “The Koran is 
our Constitution*’. Abul Hasa Ata, a Pakistani revivalist and chairman 
of the Jamaat-al-ulema-i Pakistan, thus explains the meaning of this 
slogan: “Since Islam is a perfect religion containing laws ... governing 
the whole field of human activity, there is in it no sancdon for what 
may, in the modern Sense, be called legislation.*’^^ 

The ideal Islamic state, according to “retrogressive revivalists**, is 
one in which supreme executive power is concentrated in the hands 
of caliph or imam (heads of the religious community), in which 
sharia laws are effective, and the right to interpret them belongs 
entirely to the theologians, the ulamas, while justice is exercised by 
the sharia judges, the qadis. (The 1979 Constitution of Iran was an 
attempt at implementing •'this ideal.) 

The socio-economic views of these ideologues demonstrate their 
desire to preserve the precapitalist order. They openly advocate the 
landownership, the caste system, polygamy, and insist on strict 
observance of injunctions slowing down the development of 
bourgeois relations. They are fanatical and intolerant towards 
dissenters. Invoking the thesis of the absolute nature of Muhammad’s 
prophesying, Moslem' revivalists insist on the supremacy of Islam with 
regard to all the other religions. Hinduist revivalists are just as 
stubborn. M. S. Golvalkar (1906-1973), leader of the Rashtriya 
svayamsevak sangh, insisted that the Indian people had a dharma 
unequalled anywhere; Hinduism was the only religion in the world 
worthy of high title. Hinduists and Moslem fanatics demand that 
members of all the other religions be deprived of fundamental civil 
rights. In a truly Islamic state, Moslem fanatics believe, the zimmi 
institution must be restored, in accordance with which non-Moslems 
are obliged to pay the state a special tax, must not carry arms, etc. 
Hinduist communalists insist that in the Hindi rashtra non-Hindus 
must adopt the culture and language of the Hindus, honour Hindu 
gods and venerate Hinduism, be fully subject to the Hindu nation 
without demanding any privileges or even civil rights.” 

The fundamental difference of “progressive revivalism*’ from its 
“retrogressive** version is the wholly imaginary quality of the former 
sort of revivalism. Formally advocating the restoration of the purity 
of the early doctrines, the progfressives actually interpret them in 
accordance with their social aspirations. 

Gulam Parwez (b. 1903), a Pakistani revivalist, calls on the 
younger generation of Moslems to reject the past, with the exception 
of the times of Muhammad's life and of the four “righteous caUphs”, 
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for everything else was an epoch of darkness from which one could 
learn nothing. He believes that mediaeval Moslem law and theology 
are false, contradicting as they do the true spirit of Islam reflected in 
the Koran. He also rejects the holy tradition, asserting that "the 
hadits were not part of the religion”.*^ The misfortunes of Moslems 
today are said to be due to the fact that two mutually exclusive 
systems exist in Islamic society, one based on the Koran, the other on 
the hadits. All that is bad in Islam is the product of the traditionalists’ 
false religion. 

In their turn, Hinduist revivalists, on the other hand, stress the 
infallibility of their Vedas and their unsurpassed authority, rejecting 
all later religious sources and traditions. The call for returning to the 
Golden Age of religion is a means of assertion and, most importantly, 
substantiation of egalitarian views. The achievement of social justice 
in modern society through a return to an idealised past, and attempts 
to find in that past answers to problems of today—such is the 
utopian positions characteristic of representatives of this trend as a 
whole. 

Vinoba Bhave, an orthodox Gandhist, champions the building of 
a welfare society, which he identifies with the Ramaraj—the ideal 
Hindu state under King .Rama (Vishnu’s earthly incarnation). 
Wishing to destroy erroneous notions and to build a new society on 
the basis of religious ideas, he calls the Bhudan movement dharma 
chakra pravartan (lit. "a turn of the wheel of dharma’’), which 
signifies a return to true religion. 

Progressist revivalism is thus utopian and eclectic, its representa¬ 
tives are far from understanding the laws of social development, and 
their ideological positions are very unstable. 

The growing activity of revivalist trends in the social thought of 
Afro-Asian, primarily Moslem, countries in recent years does not, 
however, signify curtailment of the religious reformation, as some 
Western Orientalists affirm. A pessimist evaluation of its prospects 
follows from the reduction of “revivalism” to a counter-reformist 
version of it, and neglect for the emergence of “progressist” concepts 
indicative of the expansion and deepening of the reformation process 
involving broad strata of the population, as well as of the 
democratisation and radicali-sation of this process. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


The Politico-Economic Foundations 
of Acceleration 

From the Editors: The following round-table discussion took place at the USSR 
Academy of Sciences’ institute of Economics in October 1986. A number of the 
ideas and theses discussed during this meeting were subsequently reflected in the 
documents of the June 1987 Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee and 
of the session of the USSR Supreme Soviet which, in particular, adopted the Law 
on State Enterprise (Association). The purposes of this legal act were to confirm 
the fundamental changes in economic management brought about by the transition 
to predominantly economic methods of administration. It was intended to 
significantly widen the scope for independent activity and increase the responsibili¬ 
ty of the enterprises while fully guaranteeing the rights that ensued from their 
leading role in socialist production; it was to determine the basic trends in 
the restructuring of activities by the state administrative organs. 

These proceedings have been prepared for publication by V. Novikov, an editor 
with Social Sciences. 


L. Abalkin (Corresponding Member, USSR AS, Institute of 
Economics). We propose to discuss the problems involved in 
accelerating Soviet socio-economic development and intensifying 
production. In order to do so we must find a way of combining 
theoretical and politico-economic studies of the issues with the 
practical questions that arise from the decisions of the 27th Party 
Congress and subsequent Plenary Meetings of the CPSU Central 
Committee. 

We would like our discussion to be a free exchange of views. The 
most important thing is to put forward constructive proposals and 
make a contribution to tlfie overall increase in our specialist 
knowledge. 

First of all, we must precisely define the goals with which an 
acceleration in the country’s socio-economic development confronts 
us. Is acceleration a goal in itself or only the means for resolving 
other tasks? If it is only the means to an end then what^nis the final 
goal of acceleration to which it should lead? 

It is furthermore essential to say what the actual concept of 
“acceleration” means. It is inadmissible to reduce it to an increase in 
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rates of growth. As we know, Soviet productive potential should 
double by the year 2000. Yet over the last 15 years, it has tripled. 
The essence of acceleration, therefore, does not lie in growth rates 
but in the transition to a new quality of growth based on the 
intensification of production. 

To draw up a soundly-based action programme for the future we 
must state what we mean by a new quality of growth. 

We must also define the factors, driving forces and sources that 
contribute to this acceleration. A correct and rational combination 
between the technological and socio-economic components of acceler¬ 
ation must be found, and this must primarily rely on the further 
improvement of production relations. 

It is also necessary to say what is meant by such improvement in 
production relations, and how radically and deeply they must be 
restructured: should the deepest levels of these relations be affected, 
or will change be limited only to certain superficial forms? 

V. Radayev (D.Sc.[Econ.], Moscow University). If we talk of 
acceleration in developmipnt as a law-governed process this expresses 
the general character of progress in human society. The determining 
material basis of this progress is the development of the productive 
forces, based on improvement in the material and human factors of 
production. We are talking, moreover, of an acceleration in society’s 
development and not just of the forces of production: therefore the 
substance of this process and its criteria of success are linked to the 
socio-economic forms of development of the productive forces and, 
above all, of the relations of production. In Marxist-Leninist terms, 
the problem of acceleration is in practice viewed through the prism 
of social formations. Each such formation is characterised by a more 
progressive form of production relations, in connection with the 
forces of production, than the preceding formation. 

The law-governed character of acceleration is not only manifested 
in the transition from one formation to another. Within the 
framework of a single formation there are historical levels each 
characterised by its own resolution of socio-economic tasks. The 
Soviet Union has now reached the stage of developed socialism and 
this forms the objective necessity for an acceleration in its develop¬ 
ment. Acceleration as a law-governed process “absorbs” both the 
preconditions and the tasks that have been formed by the present 
state of productive forces and of the relations of production. 

In the sphere of the forces of production these are as follows. 
The widening scientific and technological revolution that is ensuring 
the transition of the entire productive process to a complex 
mechanisation, involving automation and robotisation. It also implies 
a major development of the worker: it is not just a growth in needs 
that accounts for the widening of his or her capacities and their 
character but also the qualitative changes in the structure of needs 



that increase the non>materia], and especially the social, components. 
The intensive type of expanded reproduction presupposes such a 
change in material and human factors. * 

As regards the relations of production, it was noted at the 27th 
Party Congress that the current situation had arisen because the 
necessary changes had not been made in good time: “The forms of 
production relations and the economic management and guidance 
system now in operation took shape, basically, in the conditions of 
extensive economic development. These gradually grew out of date, 
began to lose their stimulating effect and in some respects became a 
brake.” * The Congress at the same time specified the most important 
ways in which currently existing forms of socialist production 
relations should change. 

First, specific forms should correspond more fully to the real 
substance of production relations under socialism. Public ownership 
of the means of production should ensure a truly proprietary 
attitude to public property, a high level of labour activity by each 
worker, and socialist self-administration. An increasing fultilment of 
social programmes should function as the basic law in expressing 
qualitatively new elements in the human factor of production. In 
relations of distribution the principle of distribution according to 
work done should be strictly observed, social justice should be 
ensured in practice, and various forms t)f unearned income should 
be combated. It is essential to grow out of a prejudice against 
commodity-money relations and give them more scope for action 
than before, and so on. Second, all forms of productive relations 
must be reoriented so as to ensure the acceleration of the scientific 
and technological revolution, and the overall intensification of 
production. Third, the human factor must play a greater role, for 
without it there can be no acceleration. 

These new preconditions are closely linked to the tasks of 
achieving a qualitatively new state of society. As an economically 
law-governed process the acceleration of Soviet socio-economic 
development is characterised by the unity between the preconditions 
and tasks that have been objectively formed. 

On the one hand, acceleration is intended to overcome the 
unfavourable tendencies that had taken shape in the Soviet economy 
in the late 1970s. On the other hand, it is a reflection of the 
objective demands of the qualitatively new stage that the country has 
reached. 


S. Dasarasov (D.Sc.[£con.], USSR AS Department of Political 
Economy). In present conditions the improvement 4 p)f production 
relations under socialism means chiefly three things: improvement in 
the relations of public ownership of the means of production, the 
overall development of a responsible approach to one’s specific tasks, 



and the employee's responsibility for attaining good results in work 
and other activities. 

It is not the level of socialisation that has led to a deformation in 
property relations but the bureaucratic distortion of its essence. 
Frequently bureaucratism is understood to mean artificially-created 
complications of a solution to some or other questions. However, this 
is only one of its many manifestations. At the socio-economic level 
the essence of bureaucratism is the substitution of formalities for 
reality: on this formal basis certain relations are in practice asserted 
in place of others. Under socialism people have equal property 
relations. But their alienation from the administration of production 
and decision-making deprives this equality of real content. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the transformation of the real into the formal is not without 
consequences. It leads to the infringement of the principle of social 
justice, weakens labour incentives, and so on. 

In restructuring we have begun an allround democratisation of 
our social and political life, for without this it is impossible to create a 
system of economic management that is adequate to socialism. 

Man's responsible pos^jon in the managerial system also gives rise 
to a responsible attitude to his work. When people do not participate 
in management and it becomes bureaucratised the workers cease to 
be the masters of production and responsible for its results: the 
formal fulfilment of the plan becomes more important than the 
results obtained, extravagance is tolerated in place of economically- 
run management, and supervision from below is either weakened or 
totally excluded. In recent years an indifference to the results of 
their activities, either in their collective or in society as a whole (social 
inertness), grew up among ordinary people and those in authority. In 
my view, this was the main reason for the non-fulfilment of plan 
targets, and for the irresponsibility, embezzlement and corruption in 
production, trade and the administration. If there had not been such 
passivity, people would not have allowed the appearance and growth 
of the above-mentioned negative phenomena in their work collec¬ 
tives. 

The 27th CPSU Congress set the task of improving property 
relations by fundamentally changing the individual’s position. It was 
stated at the congress that “it would be naive to imagine that the 
feeling of ownership can be inculcated by words. A person’s attitude 
towards property is shaped, first and foremost, by the actual 
conditions in which he has been put, by his possibilities of influencing 
the organisation of^ production, and the distribution and use of the 
results of work. The problem is thus one of further intensifying 
socialist self-government in the economic sphere’’.^ 

To develop such self-government we must reorganise the 
managerial system in such a way that people can exercise a decisive 
influence over the organisation of prt^uction, and the distribution 
and use of the results of labour, through their work* collectives. This 



presupposes the widening of the enterprises’ and production 
associations’ economic independence, their transfer to complete 
khozraschet (cost-accounting), and the systematic introduction of the 
principle of being self-supporting (samookupaemost). However,* up to 
now this principle has chiefly been understood as the surplus of 
income over expenditure. At the Volga Automobile Plant (VAZ) and 
the Sumy Engineering Combine, by contrast, to be self-supporting is 
taken to mean such a surplus of income over expenditure that can 
meet the need for expanded reproduction at the enterprise level. 

As you will recall, discussion at the congress also covered the 
establishment of an economic mechanism under which wages 
depended on the enterprise’s income while the necessary resources 
for renovating and extending production were earned by the 
collective. Yet what does “earning” mean when prices are fixed and 
there are variations in the technical equipment of .enterprises and 
their supply with skilled labour power? When their outgoings on 
transport, tariffs and many other factors influencing the amount of 
income they receive, all vary? 

The main task in improving khozraschet relations, in our view, is 
that of eleminating the influence of factors that do not depend on 
the activities of the collective: this should be done by re-examining 
wholesale prices, introducing payment for resources, and using 
various other deductions, allowances, discounts, taxes and other 
financial levers. We must thus find an indicator of labour contribu¬ 
tion, whether it be of net production or pure profit. It is essential to 
establish equal conditions of economic management so that the result 
obtained really is an indicator of the work and efforts of the 
collective in question. It is not the redistributed income that should 
be the source of self-financing (samofinansirovanie), and the basis for 
the organisation of complete khozraschet, but the actually created 
income. 

S. Pervushin (D.Sc.[£con.], Moscow Institute of Economic Man¬ 
agement). Scientific and technical progress is the chief strategic lever 
for accelerating socio-economic development, including the intensifi¬ 
cation of production: this involves the development of science and 
improvements in the methods of its technological application. 
However, many types of equipment that have been produced for the 
technical renewal of production are still quite often inferior to those 
being replaced; as a result the output of equipment for the USSR as 
a whole is growing in money terms while its productivity is 
decreasing. 

One of the reasons for this situation is that there are no 
universally-agreed ideas about the criteria of technical value , for 
money. As a result imperfect and uneconomical equipment is often 
brought into use. In specialist and general usage tl^ meaningless 
epithets “new” and “most up-to-date” are widely used to describe the 
qualities of certain technology. No account is here taken of Marx’s 
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fundamental proposition that the application of technology is 
restricted by economic considerations: it must not only ensure that 
economies are made on separate elements of expenditure but that 
production as a whole becomes more economical. 

Until, we believe, economies in total expenditures are assured by 
the production and application of such machinery then neither will 
there be improvement in the indicators of socio-economic develop¬ 
ment. In existing conditions it would seem more sensible to 
concentrate efforts and resources on improving the technology to 
reach the technical and economic indicators that surpass those of the 
technology being replaced; the current needs of the national 
economy would thereby be met by making fuller use of existing 
technology and its modernisation. 

Great hopes are placed on a growth in labour productivity which 
is regarded as a decisive factor in economic growth. Yet the dynamics 
of this indicator as it is now calculated and used in planning and 
statistics (as economies in living labour only) do not justify such 
hopes. Each step taken in this direction, i.e. substituting machine 
labour for that of human beings, is achieved at an ever greater price 
by growing expenditui^ on past labour: this therefore leads to a 
lowering of productive efficiency and, in the last instance, to a 
slowing down in rates of economic growth. Growth in labour 
productivity can only play the role of the decisive factor at the level 
of the national economy when its dynamics reflect, not so much the 
economy of living, as of past materialised labour. 

A substantial part of the conception of acceleration is an 
improvement in the reproductive structure, including an optimisation 
of the ratio between Departments I and II. However, this aspect 
of structural policy has still not been adequately interpreted by 
economists. There are frequent assertions that faster rates of growth 
in Department I are necessary if technical improvement and the 
intensification of production are to occur. This is direcdy linked to 
the attempt to justify rising norms of accumulation: instead of being 
a temporary measure reflected in plans for the 12th Five-Year Plan 
period (1986-1990) these are claimed to be a universal law-governed 
necessity. This argument ignores the fact that the Soviet economy is not 
suffering from insufficient investment but from excessive accumulation 
and a surplus of basic production and current assets. 

The implementation of complete khozraschet and an increase in 
the role played by economic methods of management provide the 
decisive condition under which the administration based on democra¬ 
tic centralism can Ise systematically improved and developed: this will 
combine centralised management with innovative and creative activity 
and a high level of responsibility by collectives at all managerial 
levels, and will lead to the wide involvement of working people in the 
management of production. Nevertheless, we still do not have precise 
conceptions of the essence of complete khozraschet. Some economists 



equate it with the introduction of the principle of being self- 
supporting. However, the adoption of this principle was one of the 
very first steps taken to introduce cost-accounting in Soviet I^ussia 
when the transition was being made from War Communism to the 
New Economic Policy. This essentially meant that enterprises paid for 
all their expenditure out of their own earnings. Only simple 
reproduction using internal resources is assumed by this principle. 
One of the decisive features of complete khozraschet, on the other 
hand, is that it can provide for the extended reproduction from the 
resources of the enterprises on the basis of self-financing. However, 
this still does not give an exhaustive description of complete 
khozraschet. 

Apart from the aspects mentioned above, complete khozraschet, as 
opposed to partial, informal khozraschet, presupposes that all the 
elements (or factors) of material production will be drawn into 
economic circulation on khozraschet principles. It assumes that 
khozraschet relations will be established between all the links in the 
economic mechanism, both vertical and horizontal—between 
branches of industry and their enterprises, on the one hand, and 
with territorial administrative organs, on the other: these will concern 
the conditions under which the economic resources within their 
departmental control will be exploited (this includes natural re¬ 
sources, labour, construction sites and others). It also refers to the 
development and exploitation of the productive and social welfare 
infrastructure. The transition to complete khozraschet involves the 
rejection of subsidised financing, an increased role for credit, and the 
reduction to a minimum of taxation of non-khozraschet forms of 
centralised incomes. 

Academician A. Rumyantsev. The 27th CPSU Congress pre¬ 
sented the social sciences with the task of providing a profound 
theoretical understanding of the processes taking place in our public 
and social life. 

As I see it, we are saying that the time has come to shift from one 
form of democratic centralism in the economy to another. In Leninist 
terminology, this is a shift from dictatorship to dirigisme. 

In the early period of the construction of socialism our economy 
was only typified by democratic centralism of the dictatorial type. 
Only on this basis, as Lenin showed, was it possible to lead the 
exhausted masses of workers, worn out by exploitation, in the right 
direction: there were many waverers among them and this was the 
only way to overcome the resistance of overthrown but still not 
defeated capitalism and strengthen people’s awareness that they were 
the builders of socialism.’ 

Within the framework of the dictatorial type 8f democratic 
centralism enormous achievements in the development of socialism 
were attained by the Communist Party, the Soviet State and the 



Soviet people. Most important of all, the question “who will win?” 
was resolved, and the socialist structure became the only one in the 
economy. Industrial potential rose immeasurably compared to the 
pre-revolutionary period, agriculture was collectivised, and science 
developed. From being semi-literate the country became one of 
universal secondary education. People’s socialist consciousness was 
strengthened as was shown with particular clarity in their heroic 
struggle against the nazi invaders during the Great Patriotic War. 

At the same time, it was becoming increasingly clear that the 
prevalence of administrative methods of management was leading to 
deformations of democracy and had become a brake on the further 
development of the. national economy. The necessity of making a 
fundamental change in managerial methods, and therefore in the 
economic mechanism, made itself ever more strongly appreciated: 
the change was to be based on openness (glasnost), criticism, and the 
active involvement of the masses in all the public life of the country. 

It was on this basis that the preconditions for the possibility and 
necessity of a transition to a dirigiste type of democratic centralism in 
the economy built up ii^.. society, and took their final shape. In my 
view, this is also laid down in the decisions of the 27th CPSU 
Congress. Soviet economists must gain an understanding of this 
process and uncover its inner depths; they will thereby provide 
practical help in the transition to a dirigiste type of democratic 
centralism, and aid the permanent acceleration of our society’s 
socialist development. 

R. Belousov (D.Sc.[Econ.], Academy of Social Sciences under the 
CC CPSU). There is no need for additional arguments supporting 
the necessity for acceleration of social and economic growth. This 
necessity is laid down by the sharply heightened contradictions in the 
sphere of the productive forces, and also by contradictions of 
economic character. 

The main question is how these contradictions may be overcome. 
The social sciences must answer two questions, in my view. First, they 
must state which motive forces are strong enough to overcome an 
inertia not only of thought but of an outmoded system of economic 
mechanism. Second, they must say what the specific socio-economic 
mechanism of acceleration should be. 

The basic advantage of our social system is its greater degree of 
socialised ownership. In this respect we have still not fully made use 
of our possibilities by a long way. Above all, I would like to draw 
attention to the insufficient level of standardisation and unification. 
For example, there are a very great number of types of parts 
intended for the same purpose. At the same time there is hardly any 
interchangeability of parts. For many years we have been saying that 
it does not make sense to produce about 30 different types of 
refrigerator when only 2 or 3 of them meet world standards in 



quality. Why should we produce the remaining models? Can we 
really not benefit in practice from the advantage of socialised 
production? * 

Property relations are an important issue in relation to socialised 
production. Over the last decades Soviet economics has hardly made 
any progress in the theoretical analysis of these relations. At every 
state enterprise there are relations of personal and collective property 
and property of the whole people. They form a dialectical and 
interrelated unity in production relations. However, the relations of 
personal property at a state enterprise frequently predominate to 
the extent that they directly influence the conduct of employees. 

All these types of relations work together although each is 
relatively independent. As is well known, ownership is expressed 
through interests. For example, it quite frequently happens in 
managerial practice that local interests and departmentalism pre¬ 
determine the solution of a specific question. When are local interests 
and departmentalism? Behind them lie the interests of definite 
groups of people or of collectives and they prove decisive. 

In practice the socialisation of production requires effective 
economic means for reconciling interests and not a mechanism of 
apportionment. In 1921-1922 the Soviet state gave up prodrazverstka,* 
or apportionment of foodstuffs, and introduced the prodnalog** or 
“tax in kind”. Then in the 1930s policy again shifted from normative 
relations to the apportionment of foodstuffs, materials and finances. 
Such a system, however, depresses the interests of the collective and 
the worker. 

A separation of administrative functions took shape. While 
Gosplan and the ministries were mainly concerned with the 
circulation of material funds the Ministry of Finance dealt with the 
financial side. Such a separation of production and management in 
material terms from the financial system led those responsible for 
finance, from the 1930s onwards, to look for their sources of income 


* Prodovolstvennaya razverstka —a system tor obtaining agricultural produce that was 
adopted by the Soviet state during the Civil War and foreign intervendon from 1918 
to 1920. In essence, the peasants were obliged to deliver all surpluses of grain and 
other produce to organs of the Soviet authorides at fixed prices. They were left with a 
portion of produce for personal consumption and the needs of their farms (according 
to fixed norms). This was an extreme measure of the policy of War Communism 
prompted by the food crisis and exceptionally difficult military and economic 
conditions in which the young Soviet state then found itself [Ed.] 

'* Prodovolstvennyi nalog —a tax in kind levied on peasant farms, it was introduced in 
March 1921 in place of prodrazverstka as part of the transidon to the New Economic 
Policy. The aim of the tax was to give the peasanu a material interest in restoring and 
extending their activides, increasing producdon, and selling more agricultural 
products. This was made possible because once the Soviet authorides had introduced a 
fixed tax in kind ail the remaining grain and other agricultural proclhce produced by 
the peasants were theirs to dispose of—for their own consumption or for sale on the 
market. (The tax was low and intended to provide the state only with the most essential 
foodstufh.) [Ed.]. 



in' the spheres of distribution and turnover—not in production. This 
is a major contradiction that holds back processes of socialisation. 

The new economic mechanism must aim to achieve a higher level 
of socialisation of production by reconciling various interests, and 
thereby reconciling the relations of property and of specific economic 
activities. It is now essential to have a mechanism that is based on 
economically-determined standards and norms, including a norma¬ 
tive-sharing participation in the distribution of incomes. 

V. Makarov (Corresponding Member, USSR AS, Central 
Economic and Mathematical Institute). Researchers who are analysing 
the process of reconstruction must examine the phenomenon of 
inertia in the system of social and economic administration. It seems 
that the administrative apparatus is the most inert and restricting 
element in this process. In principle it is right to say that 
bureaucratism is the main brake on acceleration but this is a rather 
narrow formulation. There are roughly 3 million people employed in 
the state’s administrative apparatus. They form a distinctive social 
stratum which has its own laws, system of values, ways of thinking, 
and professionalism. Many administrators are professionals in their 
field and high grade workers. More often than others, administrators 
will speak in the name of the state although in practice they have 
their own “departmental” system of preferences. 

The driving force behind acceleration is the initiative of the 
masses which should be supported and channeled in the right 
direction. This is one of the tasks of managerial staff at every level. 
Nevertheless, during the period of primarily administrative methods 
of management a style took shape among the apparatus that is 
distinguished by its use of the “braking layer” principle. This means 
that any suggestion or initiative is obstructed, whether it is good or 
bad. Today it is most important to destroy this style of work in the 
administration and train up a new generation who can administrate 
using economic methods. To implement new methods of administra¬ 
tion employing computer technology it is essential that principle of 
the “braking layer” be destroyed and replaced by that of “accelerat¬ 
ing selection”, and for this new technological discipline to be 
mastered. 

The replacement of administrative methods of management by 
economic methods, in our view, must be achieved by drawing the 
whole army of administrative employees into the sphere of economic 
relations. The pardcular ways of achieving such involvement arc 
many and varied. First of all, this means the mutual economic and 
legal responsibility along the vertical axis, of the administrating and 
the administered organs. It means gaining a measure of economic 
effect by making administration rational, and including adminis¬ 
trative workers in khozraschet divisions and teams, etc. In a certain 
sense, administrative activities can be regarded as a distinctive branch 
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of an infrastructural type with its own “products”, expenditures, 
efficiency and other economic categories. 


V. Kashin (D.Sc. [Econ.], Institute of Economics). It is essential to 
further develop the system of economic relations. Many administra- 
tive>organisational relations should take the form of strictly economic 
relations between more or less independent economic subjects. 

If we are talking about transferring enterprises to complete 
khozraschet then it is obvious that administrative-organisational 
relations will recede into the background. The team operating on 
khozraschet will also develop economic relations with the enterprise’s 
administration and these will facilitate the attainment of a high level 
of efficiency in social production. 

The spread of such relations entails the wide extension of the 
principle of compensation. This affects both specifically economic 
activities and the other essential auxiliary services. 

The Leninist principle of the tax in kind (prodnalog) is most 
important. It can be widely applied in relation to many economic 
subjects: and to do so would greatly help the more effective 
economic stimulation of the activities of many links in the production 
chain and of those involved in management. 


N. Klimov (D.Sc.[Econ.], Institute of Economics). To understand 
the substance of the process of acceleration it is important to look at 
it from two sides. First, there is the general aspect, the universal 
law-governed process of the increasing speed of development. 
Second, there is the specific aspect: this is represented by the varied 
circumstances under which real socialism is being constructed, 
including our shortcomings of the past decade. This approach will 
enable us to avoid an indiscriminative, evolutionary atdtude to 
acceleration. Genuine acceleration can only be selective. Some 
processes must be accelerated, some slowed down, and others 
altogether eliminated no matter whether we are discussing kinds of 
production or forms of economy. 

What is the criterion of such acceleration? It is apparent that only 
the kind of acceleration that gives scope to the progressive factors of 
growth and organisational forms, and that enables the “erasure” of 
outdated and outmoded factors and forms is justified. It is hardly 
right to only link bureaucratism with petty-bourgeois forms of being 
and consciousness. Large-scale machine production, or rather a 
particular stage in its development, also gives rise to elements of 
bureaucratism. It would also be incorrect to link bureaucratism only 
with the upper levels of the social structure. It is clearer if we begin 
with the most general and accurate definition of bureaucratism: the 
deformation of a system when ends and means are distorted and the 
latter replace the former. We then see that bureaucratism can be 



ntirtured among the workers themselve9, and in the most varied of 
their gp*oups. 

Here I should say that bureaucratism, as one of the properties of 
industrial systems, obstructs everyone in the same way. For all the 
social differences between socialism and capitalism they share, in 
essence, one common problem. How can a centralism, that enables 
the development strategy to be defined and organised, be 
strengthened and the creative initiative of the productive links be 
stimulated? Capitalism attempts to solve this problem by strengthen¬ 
ing and extending private property. We adopt other measures. 

We cannot answer these questions without a qualitative deepening 
of our conceptions of property relations. They must be multi¬ 
dimensional and flexible. To understand the processes whereby 
ownership is exercised, for example, it is extremely important to 
study appropriation as the coexistence and mutual transitions of 
disposal, ownership and use. These must not to be dealt with as legal 
categories but as actual economic processes. No less important is a 
problem that Soviet academics have not studied at all: which, among 
all others, is the chief, historically-determined object of ownership? 
Has this always taken, ^and will it always take, the form of the 
material means of production (which we, honestly speaking, simply 
bow down and worship)? Perhaps under socialism such an object 
becomes something rather different? There is much work still to be 
done on this subject. 

B. Smekhov (D.Sc.[£con.], Institute of Economics). Soviet 
economics, it was noted at the 27th CPSU Congress, is too divorced 
from the needs of. the day. Research in political economy must 
provide conclusions that can be practically implemented. 1 do not 
mean specific methods but the theoretically grounded propositions 
that could form the basis of applied research. 

The strategy of acceleration makes new demands on the 
measurement of economic growth. The main task is to quantify the 
qualitative and structural changes taking place in the economy. It is 
time to work out the politico-economic bases for such quantification. 
From the general proposition about the nature of the use value and 
the value of commodity it follows that value indicators cannot serve 
the goal of harmonising production with specific needs. On the other 
hand, it is also necessary to measure the production dynamics of the 
totality of heterogeneous products. When we use fixed prices for this 
purpose, we must observe defined limits to the structure and quality 
of products in drafting plans; and when analysing the facts, we must 
evaluate divergences from these limits. 

Planners are expecting real help in their activities from politico- 
economic studies, l^e current Five-Year Plan is witnessing the initial 
implementation of the Party's strategic policy. We must now already 
begin to think about the quality of the 13th and 14th Five-Year 



Plans (1991-1995 and 1996-2000, respectively). Are present planning 
techniques capable of ensuring the now-required quality of economic 
growth? How shall we define the optimal shifts in the technological 
structure of production so as to obtain the greatest social results in 
our long-term plans? What are the bases of intensification of national 
economic planning using state-of-the-art computers? No general 
answers can be g^ven to these questions without first determining 
their politico-economic bases. 

I. Suslov (D.Sc.[£con.], Academy of Social Sciences under the 
CC CPSU). 1 agree with the statement that acceleration is a universal 
law-governed process in the natural-historical development of society. 
However, this process is linked with contradictory factors. As we 
know, capitalism develops in a cyclical fashion. Economics has 
disclosed the main factors of this development and’the reasons of 
stagnation and recessions. They are to be found in the forces of 
pr^uction, the relations of production, and in the superstructure. 
The socialist economy, however, has also experienced phenomena of 
stagnation, drops in the increase of production, and a lowering in 
particular periods of growth rates in the real standard of living. 

Reality is such that the dialectics of socialist development is not 
unilinear. We must be able to explain not only increases but also 
declines in the growth of economic results. Without finding the 
causes it is difficult to disclose the entire mechanism of acceleration 
in increasing the production of material goods. Obviously such 
reasons are located in all three blocks: the forces of production, the 
relations of production, and the superstructural mechanisms. By 
reorganising, improving and refining the superstructural mechanism 
we influence both the forces and the relations of production; we 
intensify the links between them and within them, and strengthen the 
interaction between all the structural elements to achieve a positive 
growth and development. 

It is important to emphasise that we are reorganising the 
superstructural blocks of the economic mechanism and not the 
economic laws and interests that form the substance of that 
mechanism. In reforming the normative-evaluative system and the 
legal-juridical and organisational-managerial structures we are prop¬ 
osing to give these economic laws and interests greater scope for 
activity: for it is they in the end that govern the economic processes. 
Working people and their collectives, once they have understood the 
purpose of their activities, should adapt their activities to the 
objective course of economic life. 

That is why the way out of the present difficult economic 
situation to a large extent lies in the development of independence, 
self-management, and the self-financing of productlbn collectives. 
These aspects must be supplemented by the development of 
cooperation between enterprises and a strengthening of ties with the 



national economic managing centre. If these are not assured, then 
neither being self-supporting, independent nor self-financing will 
provide an accelerated movement of society as a whole. Political 
economists must uncover the deep roots of the administrative- 
bureaucratic mechanism and the conditions whereby it is reproduced, 
reinforced and extended. It is obvious that it will be impossible to 
overcome bureaucratism without a radical cutback in the administra¬ 
tive-managerial apparatus at all levels and in all links in the chain of 
production. 

It is essential to increase the interest that the executive cadres in 
the state and economic organs of management take in.raising the 
economic literacy of the majority of their staff. The requirement that 
all be informed about the economy, it should be said, has been 
insufficiently developed. Without overcoming this obstacle it is 
difficult to pul the conception of accelerated socio-economic develop¬ 
ment into practice. 

M. Kunyavsky (D.Sc.[Econ.], Byelorussian Institute of the 
Economy). I am convince^ that accelerated economic development is 
identical to the intensification of production. The main factor in 
acceleration is the creative initiative and interested contribution of 
the working people; this is the only alternative to bureaucratism, and 
it is one that is very effective. How are these issues resolved in 
political economy today? 

The widespread propositions concerning primary and essential 
relations speak of the working people’s full creative initiative and 
their most profound interest in the development of production: they 
use the categories of “free and conscious labour”, “directly social 
labour”, and the “direct and unmediated combination of the factors 
of production”. The reality, meanwhile, is far more complex and 
contradictory. I see the following general internal contradiction in 
our theoretical constructions which also reflects the contradictions of 
the restructuring process (perestroika). At the level of the most 
fundamental relations we draw a picture that, if it is not idealistic, is 
essentially ideal. At the level of productive relations, on the other 
hand, we dress up in pseudo-scientific terms the visible and 
superficial ties that took shape during the establishment of socialism: 
at that time it was largely the formal position of the working people 
as masters of production that was dominant for a numl^r of 
subjective and objective reasons. 

I see the practicability of working people being the masters of 
production lying first and foremost in the transition from “alloca¬ 
tive” commercial accounting to a genuine cost-accounting (khozraschet) 
that is adequate to developed socialism. In our search for ways to 
improve our cost-accounting, we revolve around its transformed 
commercial axis and work within the categories of just such a 
phenomenon. Precisely because of this there arise, numerous and 
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often fruitless discussions and experiments that “shuffle and 
reshuffle” the rights of departments and primary production links, 
indicators and so on. Hence the type of conviction that, for instance, 
self*financing must be at the expense of profit and nothing else: this 
is because profit is supposedly a natural and eternal indicator in 
conditions of commodity-money relations that shows the efficiency of 
local production links. Wages are an expense of production and must 
not grow quickly; payment to funds slows down technical progress; 
only the managers are responsible for all deficiencies and disorder— 
the workers simply carry out orders and have nothing to do with 
these shortcomings. 

To a great extent, such ideas derive from the practice of reducing 
reproduction at the level of local production links to individual 
reproduction and to the categories of the reproductipn of individual 
capital. We ignore the absence of individual reproduction and the 
presence of localised social reproduction under socialism. We have 
restricted the new content of commodity-money relations only to its 
compatibility with planning and are not thinking about the new 
forms that are to replace capitalist production expenses, profit and so 
on. Soviet political economy has still not made sense of the issue of 
khozraschet relations. 

To solve this problem, in our view, it is essential to recognise the 
following preliminary propositions. First, the basic law of the 
communist mode of production and the communist principle of 
appropriation is not without an inner and objective dialectics of its 
own: it is far from being universal in its substance for the whole 
formation. At the socialist phase it is “harnessed” to the appropria¬ 
tion according to work contributed. Hence distribution according to 
work and khozraschet. Second, the essence of socialist cost-accounting 
{khozraschet^ is that it distinguishes the actual work contribution and 
its commensurate reward. In these conditions the structure of 
expenditures changes but the wages, development funds, and social 
and cultural funds become a form of collective incomes for all the 
work collective. The collective income becomes earned by each 
member of the collective. Third, payments for resources occupy a 
quite special place in khozraschet relations. Their visible form is that 
of converted form. In essence they play a triple role: they even out 
the conditions of management and in so doing allow the work 
contribution to be defined; they ensure the normative expenditure 
on accumulation and extended reproduction; they constitute a 
mechanism restraining expenditure. 

All of this shows that the politico-economic foundations of 
accelerated socio-economic development are to be founfl, above all, in 
the elaboration of the problems of Miozraschet and its appropriate 
introduction into practic^ management. 

tso 



Yu. Olsevich (D.Sc. [Econ.], Institute of Economics). Attempts 
have been made from the 1960s onwards to restructure the economic 
mechanism but none of them went far enough to ensure non- 
reversible long-term trends. To a great extent, this was because the 
historical specificity of the mechanism that had taken shape had not 
been elucidated. We suggest that its specific quality lies above 
ail in redistributive functions subordinated to extensive growth. 
The whole system of plan indicators, wage funds and material funds, 
amortisation, price-formation, taxing, deductions from profit and so 
on, was subordinated to one central task: the maximum financial 
resources were to be concentrated in the state and ministerial budgets 
so as to create new production capacities, build housing, etc., while 
new human and natural resources were constantly being drawn into 
the economy. The key role in this economic system of extensive 
growth belongs to the ministries. 

When transferring to intensive growth the main functions of the 
economic mechanism must be different. They must stimulate a rise in 
efficiency and quality through modernisation, the reconstruction of 
existing production by the STR, growth in employees* skills, 
economical use of resources and so on. 

Today the redistributive purpose of the old mechanism is 
restricted to a great extent. The mechanism itself, however, continues 
to exist and reproduce extensive growth: and like any "living entity” 
it tries to “repel” or "digest” the partial changes that do not 
correspond to its specific character. An acute contradiction has arisen 
between the new tasks laid on the economic mechanism and its 
structure. It is only by structural change that this contradiction can 
be resolved. A new structure of economic relations must be formed 
with the full khozraschet of the work collective as its basic unit. The 
large combined research and production association plays a key role 
here. 

A. Ivanenko (Cand.Sc. [Econ.]). I believe it is right to say that 
bureaucratism is the main brake on acceleration today. However, 1 
would like to emphasise that it is not the only obstacle. If we reduce 
everything to the struggle with bureaucratism, I would argue, we 
shall be adopting a simplistic approach. Enterprise directors and 
section heads have become accustomed to working without initiative, 
only fulfilling orders from above: workers have become used to 
receiving wages that has little relation to their work contribution: for 
both it will not be easy to begin working actively. Therefore it is so 
essential to restructure the relations of production, linking the 
material interests of all working people to the attainment of the end 
results of production. 

Such an improvement in the organisation of production, incen¬ 
tives and links in the economy is now being carried out. As we 
know, however, this is meeting with many difficulties. Far from all 
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the forms of management that suit present circumstances have been 
defined; those that have already been found are being slowly put into 
practice. The dogmatism of some managers is a hindrance. Another 
obstacle is the insufficient theoretical conceptualisation of the 
problems with which we have to deal. 

Let us take the issues of the organisational structure of 
production. It is the large-scale, technically well-equipped and 
profitable enterprises, as a rule, that will be able to work well in 
conditions of self-financing. Therefore production associations and 
enterprises should be enlarged. However, if 50 enterprises are 
making a certain product there must inevitably be an agency to 
coordinate their activities, and this could lead to a loss of 
independence on their part. Therefore new organisational forms of 
^ production are necessary alongside the enlarging of production 
associations and enterprises. 

Self-financing provides the economic preconditions to develop a 
democratised form of production management. And if management 
has not been democratised, on the other hand, enterprises will not be 
able to work successfully in conditions of self-financing. Yet to 
democratise management requires that we clearly understand the 
role of the subject of ownership in establishing economic relations at 
various levels of the management of production. 

B. Rakitsky (D. Sc. [Econ.], Central Economico-Mathematical 
Institute). Today the most important problem is not to interpret the 
word “acceleration” but to uncover the deep-seated reasons for 
phenomena of stagnation and thereby prepare radical solutions. In 
my view, we must look for the main reasons of stagnation not in the 
economy but in the superstructure. There was not only stagnation in 
the management of the economy: it was also reflected in the social 
sciences. Here the reason is a certain loss of those advances in 
understanding provided by Marx’s revolutionary contribution to the 
study of society: the dialectical vision of practice, and its link with the 
totality formed by the sciences of man. The CPSl' now quite 
justifiably interprets perestroika as a revolution. It is the duty of social 
scientists to understand this as a substantial social commission to 
provide a theoretical grounding for the relevant tjuestions. 

In the 1930s and 1940s socio-economic relations in our country 
were deformed, and this deformation is preserved, to a certain 
extent, up to the present. Because of it we cannot explain 
contemporary problems by saying that the relations of production lag 
behind the development of the forces of production and that social 
consciousness lags behind social being. The type of the relations of 
production and social consciousness should be transformed in a 
revolutionary manner in the course of restructuring. IT is essential to 
overcome this deformation and return to the path of progressive 
socialist development. In our view, that is how we must understand 
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the Party’s directive for "more socialism", as expressing the tasks of 
restructuring. The profound essence of perestroika is the restoration 
of Leninist principles in our economic, political and social life. Only 
genuine democratisation can ensure that in our public activities we 
leave behind the deformation of socio-economic relations. 

In the social sciences, including economics, democratisation means 
purifying Marxism-Leninism of alien propositions that distort it. 
Among the latter we may mendon: extremely vulgarised interpreta¬ 
tions of economic determinism, Proudhonism in approaching con- 
tradicdons and the means of their resolution, and a lack of 
understanding of the.mechanism of social progp’ess. Many of these 
distortions became firmly established in the social sciences in the 
1930s to 1950s by the elevation of Stalin’s writings to the status of 
classic texts and the inculcation of his views by force while other 
approaches were repressed. 

Today it has become fashionable to talk of political economy as a 
whole. There is no political economy as a whole, however. The fierce 
struggle between differen^.. schools and trends has not ceased in the 
Soviet Union although the efforts to renew Soviet economics in the 
late 1950s and the 1960s were seriously retarded. For us restructur¬ 
ing is quite essential and it is our duty as Party members and our 
obligation as professional economists to put it into practice. 

There is yet another important point here. It is time to ask 
whether a social revolution from above is possible. As we all know, 
Marxism-Leninism has always denied that it is possible to make a 
revolution without the masses. This means that if we talk of 
perestroika as a social revolution then there must actually be an 
activisation of the workers and a transition to a society that depends 
on the living creativity of the masses for its functioning. Only such a 
democratisation can ensure that we advance to a qualitatively new 
level of social development. Any other models will otherwise include 
inhibiting factors that, in one way or another, hinder the implemen¬ 
tation of radical transformations. 

V. Gromkovsky (D. Sc. [Econ.], Institute of Economics). The 
following aspects seem to be of fundamental importance. First, for a 
very long dme it has been the ministries and departmental interests 
who have enjoyed the widest possibilides of shaping the economic 
mechanism. They have done so in helping to prepare the laws and 
decrees on economy: issues, by working out the procedure and 
instructions for their applicadon, and in implementing the pracdcal 
direction of enterprises. Thus it was the administradve system that 
built up this mechanism, relying mainly on its own (ministerial) 
economic interests. It is not a question of the "evil intendons" of the 
ministries: simply they were not capable of acting against their 
own interests. In such condidons external pressure <e. g. polidcal) 
could only counteract the acdons of the ministries for short periods. 



Second, it is essential to recognise that all the stable and 
self-reproducing elements and aspects of the economic mechanism 
that had taken shape (with all their virtues and vices) by the time we 
began restructuring are economic forms that express the interests of 
the ministerial-departmental system. In other words, certain features 
are thus not accidental obstacles but inseparable elements of the old 
economic mechanism: the orientation of production towards quan¬ 
titative gross indicators, weak stimulation and even obstruction of the 
STR, indifference to product quality, unjustified rises in prices, and 
so on. It is not important whether the ministries and departments 
have a direct and unmediated interest in all these phenomena (such 
as growth in the volume of production), or whether the mentioned 
negative aspects are inextricably bound up with ministerial goals that 
are positive from society’s point of view. It is only by creating a 
fundamentally new economic mechanism that these shortcomings in 
the economy can be removed. And since the old mechanism is born 
of the ministerial-departmental system, restructuring must begin with 
the radical transformation of the economy’s management. The old 
system of administration is incompatible with the new economic 
mechanism. 

Socialised production requires centralised administration and this 
cannot be achieved without having the corresponding apparatus and 
offices. However, the principles according to which such an 
administrative system functions can be changed without affecting the 
essence of socialism. If we preserve the old ministerial-departmental 
system of administration—not in its present specific configuration 
but in its working and organisational principles—this will inevitably 
lead, sooner or later, to the rebirth of the old economic mechanism 
with all its defects. To act thus would effectively be the same as 
rejecting restructuring and acceleration as a whole. 

L. Abalkin. To judge by the comments of those contributing, this 
discussion has been useful. It has enabled us to uncover many 
problems and see their non-tradidonal aspects more fully. Our 
conversation has allowed us to air much of our accumulated 
experience and ideas although, naturally, it was difficult to keep 
within the bounds of the given programme. Perhaps in the future it 
will be sensible to put forward some conclusive or at least interme¬ 
diary results of research in progress as well as to pose 
problems: this would enable us to hear an assessment of the 
conclusions being drawn and have the opportunity to correct thetii 
and be more specific. In our next discussion, in short, we shall look 
for different forms of discussion. ^ 

In conclusion, I would like to answer certain questions, including 
those that I myself posed at the beginning. 

First of all, we must not give a one-dimensional interpretation of 
the word “acceleration”. We now understand socio-economic acceler- 



ation as the definition of the Party's long-term strategy as laid down 
in the party programme and intended to last up until the very end of 
this century. That is the name given to a strategic policy. We could 
give examples of many names or titles that often have a wider and 
fuller content than their direct and etymological expression. 

Then we must clearly understand the processes that take place 
when all spheres of life at the socialist stage in social development 
make the transition to a new condition. This transition embraces the 
forces and relations of production, and the political, moral and 
cultural life of the country. We must recognise that these changes 
have a qualitative or revolutionary character. In turn, such an 
acknowledgement demands that we re-examine certain established 
dogmas. In particular, everyone is familiar with the thesis in 
politico-economic literature (to be found in more than one book) that 
revolutionary forms of development are not typical of socialist 
society: and that since we are referring to the immutability of a 
qualitative state only an evolutionary path of development is possible. 
Many of us were brought up with such a view and such 
politico-economic conceptidns and to the present they continue to 
predominate. If socialist society is of only one quality and profound, 
radical and fundamental qualitative changes do not take place during 
this first phase then the type of development is evolutionary. No 
restructuring or revolutionary shifts can occur here. 

Today, however, our conception of socialism is considerably 
deeper. Socialism is a very complex phenomenon and a complex 
society with definite levels and stages of development. The transition 
to a new qualitative state is part of the dialectical meaning of the 
revolution. Naturally, by this we do not mean social revolution but in 
the sense of the profundity, scale, type and character of the 
transformations. 

Here there arises the problem of defining the content of the 
acceleration process. In my view, this does not coincide with the 
concept of simple growth, especially in the traditional quantitative 
measurements. I will assert, and am willing to prove, that growth in 
the country’s productive potential—let us say, its doubling—will 
require more and more time in each successive period. If it took us 
ten years to double potential the last time, and will take 15 up to 
2000, then after that date we shall only double our potential after 
20-30 years. The economic dynamics of modern society cannot be 
described by simple quantitative parameters. It is one thing to create 
a country's primary*" economic potential and for purely quantitative 
parameters to grow to the level attained: it is quite another, to pose 
the task of qualitatively transforming the structure of that productive 
apparatus and its modernisation and renewal. And that is the 
sutetance of acceleration. It must strengthen the dynamism of the 
economy, the pace of renewal, and the speed with which the system 
reacts to needs as they arise. This dynamism is expressed in such 
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complex concepts as the compression of time, and enlarging the 
volume of information, which is necessary to rework into unit time. 

It is overall very difficult for us to conceive of a type of economic 
development and of expanded socialist reproduction without quan¬ 
titative growth. We may take the training of engineers in the Soviet 
Union as an example. We have today reached such limits that it will 
not be necessary to increase the number of engineers before the year 
2000. Nevertheless, there must be an extended reproduction of our 
engineering cadres but one that is based on intensification. This 
means the quality of training and its correspondence to the trends in 
scientific and technical progress, and changes in profile of training in 
accordance with changes in technology and the appearance of new 
forms of production. It means the rapid renewal of specialised 
knowledge and raising of skill levels over 15, 8 or even 3 years while 
the total number of engineers trained remains the same. This is what 
we mean by a new type of growth and acceleration of economic 
processes. 

There is also one other major question. Today we must not talk 
of the relations of production or of cost-accounting without analysing 
the subjects of these relations. Moreover, to recognise and account 
for them raises problems of our study of the social structure of 
society, the distinction between certain social entities which are the 
bearers of particular relations, their mutual interconnections, and so 
on. This will lead us to an objective understanding of the problem of 
bureaucratism and allow us to examine it, not as alien to political 
economy, but as something organically linked with our understand¬ 
ing of that discipline's subject matter. 

In this context 1 would like to cite a comment Engels made in his 
letter to C. Schmidt in which he tries to show this interconnection.^ 
As certain general functions arise in society so a particular group of 
people appears at times in the division of labour who fulfil these 
functions in the name of, and under instruction from, society. Once 
this group has emerged, however, it takes on a particular indepen¬ 
dent economic interest. Therefore questions concerning the economic 
interests of the system managing the economy are exceptionally 
important and complex. We must ask how and why the economic 
administration begins to have separate interests; how and why these 
interests separate and depart from those of society; and why a 
definite opposition arises between the interests of society and those of 
ministerial and territorial organisations. 

There is another, no less complex question. By what mechanism 
can we guarantee that the interests of society as a whole are 
observed? What is its essence? We shall not be able to discuss this 
question unless we bring the entire range of socio-poljpcal problems 
into its analysis: for without' recourse to all the forms of a 
democratised organisation of society (glasnost, supervision over the 
activities of planning and managerial organs, accountability, etc.) 



there is no guarantee that the interests of society will be met. Only in 
this way, I l^lieve, can we find a force that is not deflected by its own 
interests and which will directly express the economic interests of 
society and the people. 

I would like to emphasise that we must overcome the artificial 
barriers that divide specialists into those studying the basis and those' 
studying the superstructure. The two cannot be separated. It is no 
coincidence that our discipline is called political economy, and any 
departure of that subject from politics is a turning towards 
scholasticism. 1 think that no one could name a single work by Lenin 
on political economy that is abstracted from politics. 

1 shall not develop this thought further although it is an 
exceptionally interesting and not straightforward issue. We are 
planning to attempt a theoretical elaboration of all the problems 
linked to the mechanism of interaction between economics and 
politics in our institute. 

NOTES 

1 Mikhail Gorbachev, Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 27th Party 
Congress, Moscow, 1986, p. 47. 

2 Ibid., p. 48. 

3 V. I. Lenin, CtAlected Works, Moscow, Vol. 27, pp. 266-269. 

* K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1970, p. 491. 
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Econometrics and the Methodology 
of New Classical Macroeconomics: 
a Critique 

Maxander LIVSHITS 


Given the influence of monetarism and the supply-side movement 
in today’s non-Marxist political economy their critical analysis from a 
Marxist-Leninist standpoint should not only reveal their class 
substance but also show whether they provide a complete and 
accurate picture of the economic realities. This will make it possible 
to determine their practical value and, consequently, the effectiveness 
of policy decisions based on them. 

Such an analysis is all the more called for because the exponents 
of new classical macroeconomics (neo-conservative schools) insist on 
the validity of their ideas and claim that their significance transcends 
the boundaries of economics. According to J. Wanniski, one of the 
founders of the supply-side school, the supply model should be 
accepted as “the framework for policy-makers for at least the next 
generation or two’’.' In the 1980s calls for the “politicisation’’ of the 
neo-conservative economic theories materialised in the economic 
policies of the Reagan Administration, which to a considerable extent 
are based on the monetarist and supply-side ideas. 

Most neo-conservative authors see econometric models as a means 
of matching their theoretical conclusions to the economic realities. 

It should be pointed out from the outset that the econo¬ 
metric models they use have been produced in accordance with 
the methodological principles of Frisch-Tinbergen ‘ and are not 
based on actual facts. The non-Marxist economics hayp developed 
their own sets of problems, initial assumptions, axioms, constraints 
and variables, as well as links between them formalised in the form of 
equations. That is why the econometricians’ claims that they “are 



trying to model the real world and estimate the models from actual 
data*’* are misleading, to say the least. These models are rooted in 
different schools of non>Marxist political economy; they remain its 
part as an element of the methodology of economic theories (whose 
ideological underpinnings are patently clear). 

The fundamental principles of the methodology of neo- 
conservatism have been elaborated by Milton Friedman. Foremost 
among them is the combination of formal logic in the elaboration of 
theories, which has become a tradition in the classical economics, with 
empirical studies. Dispensing with a straightforward analysis of 
actual data, Friedman identifies empirical studies with econometric 
investigations. In the view of Friedman and other theorists of 
neo-conservatism, the latter should only be used as additional proof 
of their findings, which are primarily arrived at as a result of 
reasoning (e. g. on the government regulation of the economy). This 
will also serve as proof of their usefulness to policy-makers. 

Friedman’s approach to the fundamental assumptions of econ¬ 
omic theory is quite different: here all verification, including that 
with the help of econometric models, is considered irrelevant. His 
reasoning is that if theoretical conclusions are borne out by 
model-based computations this only goes to show that the precepts 
have done their methodological job well and proved valuable tools of 
theoretical analysis. “...The only relevant test of the validity of a 
hypothesis,’’ writes Friedman, “is comparison of its predictions with 
experience.”* In the final analysis, Friedman and other neo¬ 
conservative economists claim, the reality of the end results makes 
completely irrelevant the question of the unreality of the postulates. 

This idea, which plays a central role in the methodology of 
monetarism and the supply-side movement, is utterly untenable. 
First, if the initial meth^ological assumptions are not an abstract 
expression of the substance of the actual capitalist economy—and 
this is something freely granted by Friedman et al.—the theories 
based on them will inevitably present a distorted picture of the real 
world. This process of distortion is as inexorable as formal logic itself 
and no amount of econometric investigations will help, because the 
econometric models are based on correlations which have been 
arbitrarily arrived at by non-Marxist economics and do not provide 
an accurate picture of the capitalist economy. 

Second, and what is more important, the postulates are not 
merely instruments of logical analysis. Here are some examples 
found in practically all neo<onservative economic theories: free 
market competition is an ideal economic mechanism; competition is 
taking place among socially homogeneous rational subjects, who are 
operating in the circulation sphere with a view to optimising their 
welfare; the objecrive of the government policies is to ensure 
unimpeded functioning of the market system, correct its deficiencies, 
etc. 
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These postulates, which are in obvious contradiction to the 
realities of today’s state-monopoly capitalism, are at the same time the 
foundation stones of the Western economists’ ideological pos^ions. 
They have been chosen for this function because they are based on 
such tenets of economics as the refusal to recognise capitalism’s social 
antagonisms and class nature, the acceptance of the exchange 
approach and the claim that free competition is a timeless factor. 
Thus the monetarists and supplysiders “are in effect recapitulating 
the ABC of the neo-classical economic theory’’®. They are trying to 
explain reality not on the basis of facts but on the strength of 
inadequate abstractions in the neo-classical manner, thus keeping 
alive the methodological tradition of Western economics. In a critique 
of Proudhon’s ideas Marx wrote: “Instead ... of regarding the 
political-economic categories as abstract expressions of the real, 
transitory, historic(al) social relations. Monsieur Proudhon, thanks to 
a mystic inversion, sees in the real relations only embodiments of 
these abstractions. These abstractions themselves are formulas which 
have been slumbering in the heart of God the Father since the 
beginning of the world.’’® This observation of Marx’s is fully 
applicable to the theories of the present-day neo-conservatives. 

Monetarists and supplysiders offer different interpretations of the 
methodological role of econometrics. However, for all their differ¬ 
ences, most neo-conservatives give pride of place to reasoning, with 
mathematical statistics and, to an even lesser extent, econometrics 
playing only a subsidiary role.^ 

Today’s status of the monetarist and supply-side theories in 
contemporary non-Marxist political economy is as follows. 

On the one hand, they represent a departure from the 
fundamental principles of the classical economics exhaustively formu¬ 
lated by the authors of the marginalism. Their present-day followers, 
such as, for example, Friedrich von Hayek and other members of the 
Austrian school, reject mathematical models and statistical estimates 
as unnecessary tools borrowed by economists from natural scienrists, 
and generate their theories solely by means of logical reasoning. 
While sharing Friedman’s ideological views, they are at the same time 
opposed to his methodology. 

On the other hand, the neo-conservatives’ platform is criticised by 
Western positivists, who feel that statistical generalisations are more 
important than logical constructs. Neo-conservative ideas have also 
drawn fire from econometricians, who believe that mathematical 
statistics should be combined with purely mathematical operations. It 
should be obvious therefore that neo-conservative econometrics are 
in poor agreement with mathematical economics. For example, 
K. Arrow and G. Debreu, who disagree with Friedman and stress the 
overriding importance of mathematical methods, see the empirical 
usefulness of a theory not in statistical estimates but, for example, in 
its capability to prescribe conditions under which the equations of 
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competitive equilibrium have a solution,* irrespective of the fact 
whether these conditions provide an accurate and complete picmre 
of the real world. 

In short, the neo-conservative economists have adopted a 
compromise position which is an eclectic combination of the views of 
the representatives of the above-mentioned schools on the 
methodological role of econometrics in economics. 

This is not new in Western economics. A similar attempt was 
already made by W. Leontief, who built his input-output equations 
by combining American statistics with L. Valras’ model of market 
equilibrium. Similarly, 1. Fisher married the logical reasoning of the 
old Chicago school (F. Knight, J. Viner, and G. Simons) to 
mathematical-statistical computations characterising the impact of 
monetary policies on the capitalist economy. From the methodologi¬ 
cal viewpoint the ideas of neo-conservative economists differ from 
the theories of Valras-Leontief and Fisher mainly in the specific 
characteristics of the immediate object of'analysis. Whereas Fisher’s 
theory is limited to matters of monetary regulation and the 
Valras-Leontief theory <does not concern itself with the analysis of 
aggregate demand and the economic role of the government, the 
monetarists and the supplysiders are dealing with a broad range of 
problems in the economics and policies of today’s capitalism. The 
neo-conservatives’ theories lay claim to having provided answers to 
such major problems of the capitalist world as stagflation and the 
slowing down of economic growth. 

Methodology-wise, present-day neo-conservative theories are 
characterised by greater logical consistency than purely positivist 
models, less brazen dogmaticism than the ideas of the Austrian 
school and greater realism than the mathematical economics. Its 
methodological, theoretical and ideological underpinnings have made 
neo-conservative theories eminently acceptable for the ruling quarters 
of certain capitalist countries which were looking for an alternative to 
the Keynesian strategy of economic regulation. 

As far as the subject-matter of economic science is concerned, the 
monetarists and supplysiders share the traditional Western econom¬ 
ists’ view. As a result, the equations in the neo-conservative models 
are but formalisations of irrelevant abstractions about the apparent 
aspects of the capitalist economic mechanism. It might be added in 
this connection that all econometric models are usually based not 
only on postulates of some economic theory but also on certain 
assumptions. Friedman and his followers, however, have not only 
dispensed with empirical testing of their fundamental postulates but 
also with proving the validity of their initial assumptions. In their 
models the inclusion of certain categories as variables and the 
relegation of others to the status of assumptions is dictated by what 
the economists are out to prove and by the prototypes arrived at by 
reasoning. 



This has led to the belittling of the role of econometrics in the 
works of monetarists and supplysiders. Setting out to prove the 
validity of their logical conclusions, they perform econometric 
investigations on the basis of carefully selected sets of variables and 
assumptions, statistical data, time horizons and even countries. If the 
end result is what that they set out to prove it is elevated to the rank 
of factual proof of the validity of theory, whose fundamental 
provisions are hailed as economic laws. What we have here, however, 
is nothing more than a different, statistical form of presenting the 
neo-conservatives’ ideas. To put it in other words, econometrics is 
being adapted to neo-conservative theories and largely transformed 
from an analytical tool into a form of presentation. 

Further on, since Friedman’s methodological principles are now 
shared by many Western economists there is a grpwing area of 
confrontation l^tween the supporters and opponents of neo¬ 
conservative economics mainly over problems subjected to economet¬ 
ric analysis. The opponents are making their case with the help of 
investigations based on different models, different statistics, different 
time horizons, etc. This debate is not fortuitous. It is no accident that 
the econometric weapon is most actively used in the controversy over 
the effects of Keynesian macroeconomic regulation on the capitalist 
economy. In the final analysis this clash of opinions is the reflection 
of the clash of group interest caused by fear of both the rampant 
inflation, largely triggered by Keynesian regulation, and budget 
deficits and unemployment, largely brought alraut by the implemen¬ 
tation of the neo-conservative political doctrine. The role of 
econometrics has thus been reduced to the provision of statistical 
arguments for the principal movements in non-Marxist economics 
which for all their differences have the same main objectives. 

Criticising bourgeois statistical economists, Lenin stressed that in 
the process of scientific analysis “...we must take not individual facts, 
but the sum total of facts, without a single exception, relating to the 
question under discussion,’’^ because otherwise subjective evaluations 
may appear, which sometimes even border on the deliberate 
doctoring of statistical data. That this observation is also applicable to 
the neo-conservative school is evidenced by its use of econometrics. 

One of the central provisions of monetarism is that the main 
factor determining the short-term dynamics of production is the 
fluctuation of money supply. The entire concept of monetary 
regulation is based on this precept. For example, it is suggested that 
long-term monetarist policies be adopted and the growth of money 
supply stabilised. This, in view of the adherents of the school, would 
make it possible to avoid cyclic fluctuations of production and 
employment. In the final analysis this thinking is based Ion the axiom 
of the predominant role of money in the capitalist economy, which is 
simply not the case. 

Ut 



These precepts of the monetarist theory have found expression in 
econometric models permitting the estimation of time lags in 
different scenarios of monetarist policies and the obtaining of 
arguments proving the case of the Western economists in question. 
These models are based on the mathematical-statistical analysis of 
dynamic series reflecting the rates of growth of money supply and 
the gross national product in real terms. These econometric models 
have the same ideological underpinnings as their underlying 
monetarist assumptions. 

R. Barro, a prominent theorist of neo-conservatism, performs his 
econometric computations on the basis of similar principles. .The 
central feature of his model is the econometric analysis of the 
dependence of fluctuations in unemployment levels on changes in 
the money supply, unexpected for rational subjects. According to 
him, the criterion of unexpectedness is the conduct of a Keynesian 
monetary policy, i.e. for the short-term regulations of interest rates, 
the financing of budget deficits and so on. As a consequence, the 
neo-conservatives view such computations as a proof of another 
logical conclusion: namfily that Keynesian monetary policies are 
equivalent to the state interference in the functioning of the labour 
market, as a result of which the unemployment rate deviates from 
the natural rate characteristic of the free competition system. These 
econometric evaluations are used as an argument against the 
Keynesian and the countercyclical regulation of the economy in 
general and as a case for neo-conservative economic policies, in 
which, as Barro puts it, "there is no countercyclical ro|e for 
money . 

M. Feldstein’s models are mathematical formulations of a number 
of provisions of the supply-side theory which claim among other 
things that an imperfect taxation system and federal social spending 
exert a negative influence on private saving and investment. 

These models are in effect based on neo-classical thinking. For 
example, blindly idealising free enterprise system the neo¬ 
conservatives think that the marginal level of taxation in the 
developed capitalist countries is too high and as a result leads to the 
deviation of the marginal efficiency of the factors of production from 
values characteristic of free market economy. As a result, they go on 
to say, owners of capital refrain from new investment. Private saving 
also dwindles, because federal social programmes encourage the 
rational men not to save but to spend extra income. In what amounm 
to a demonstration of the neo-conservatives’ ideologies Feldstein calls 
on the governments to phase out federal pension schemes and other 
social programmes.*^ It is obvious that speculation on the imperfec¬ 
tions of the taxation system and the federal social security schemes 
are used to justify the policies of conservative governments which 
grant tax concessions to business and erode the living standard of 
working people. 



As we have already pointed out, the above reasoning and their 
econometric versions present a distorted view of the real economic 
mechanism. It is common knowledge that the dynamics of capitalist 
production are determined not by money supply fluctuations and 
monetary shocks brought about by Keynesian regulation, but by 
capitalism’s objective economic laws. 

The neo>conservative economists claim that their econometric 
estimates and the statistical data they are based on are in good 
agreement with their logical constructions. On this score it is first of 
all necessary to point out that the latter are in effect a rather abstract 
discussion of rational men who function in conditions of free 
competition and whose preferences are affected by the “wrong”, i. e. 
Keynesian, economic policies. To put it differently, these logical 
constructions operate with microeconofnic notions borrowed from 
various marginalist theories and describing the ’rational men’s 
behaviour. As for econometric investigations they are a different 
story altogether: the models compare macroeconomic aggregates —gross 
revenue from taxation, unemployment rate, money supply, govern¬ 
ment spending and so on. These notions are used to describe the 
economic mechanism as a whole. 

Since the neo-conservatives’ logical constructions are confined to 
arbitrary economies which have little in common with the real world, 
it turns out that the neo-conservatives ratiocinate in one conceptual 
language, while their econometric studies have a different object and 
use a different language. Such computations for obvious reasons 
cannot serve as an econometric proof of the validity of logical 
constructions. The inevitable conclusion is that neither the neo~ 
conservatives* initial postulates nor their logical constructions are supported 
by actual facts. What remains is the conclusions of Western economists 
concerning economic policy, for example, that government social 
. spending and high taxes reduce private saving (Feldstein), or that 
Keynesian monetary policies increase unemployment (Barro). 

Matches between statistical indexes and the precepts of neo¬ 
conservatism do not guarantee the validity of the latter. The degree 
of realism of the econometric models used by Western economists 
depends, first, on their quality, for example, on the realism of their 
assumptions and the adequacy of their statistical data to the 
phenomena they purport to measure. Thus Friedman’s followers 
build into their models their erroneous views of the capitalist 
economy. Many important factors are either relegated to the status of 
assumptions (whose importance is considered to be negligible) or 
completely ignored. In contrast minor factors are not infrequently 
built into models as variables. It should be noted in this connection 
that, emulating Friedman, most other neo-conservative economists 
pass over in silence the question of the correctness of their 
assumptions and reject the need of testing their validity. What is 
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more, the justification of the choice of statistical data is usually 
dispensed with. 

Second, in an ideal situation the realism of econometric results is 
the function of their universal application to all times and countries. 
The universality of the neo-conservative models, however, is rather 
limited, because their results are contradicted by the numerous 
findings of the opponents of monetarism and the supply-side 
economics. 

It looks like the outcome of “the war of the models” will not be in 
favour of the monetarists and the supplysiders. Over the last few 
years Western economists peformed many econometric studies of the 
impact of government social programmes on private saving and 
investment. About 75 per cent of them disprove Feldstein's conclu¬ 
sions. The lion's share (70 per cent) of the remainder were obtained 
by Feldstein himself,'^ who is thus on a sort of lonely Crusade. 

The overall conclusion - is that although neo-conservative 
econometrics is in many instances perfecdy sound madiematically it 
provides but a distorted view of reality. This is a deficiency from 
which the whole of thejnon-Marxist political economy suffers. What 
is peculiar to neo-conservative econometrics is that it substitutes a 
mathematical-statistical justification for factual proof. 

For example. Western economists erroneously regard the findings 
of Barro and Feldstein as factual proof of the fact that the problems 
of the capitalist economy are due exclusively to the “wrong”, i.e. 
Keynesian, policies of the Western governments, and that they can be 
solved by means of neo-conservative economic policies. The Political 
Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 27th CPSU Congress 
had the following to say on this score: “The problems and crises 
experienced by the capitalist world arise within its own system and 
are a natural result of the internal antagonistic contradictions of the 
old society.” Unemployment and inflation along with the economic 
slowdown are manifestations of the aggravating general crisis of 
capitalism, which does not depend on policy changes of any one 
government. They are the result of the workings of economic laws 
under monopoly capitalism. 

At the same time it has to be conceded that there is a degree of 
realism in the econometric assessments of neo-conservative econom¬ 
ists: they do provide a glimpse of the functional, unstable links 
between the different parts of the capitalist economic mechanism. 
For example, government intervention in the circulation sphere 
(including that jalong Keynesian lines) does affect (sometimes 
negatively) production and employment under capitalism. The 
realism of neo-conservative econometrics is limited to the discovery of 
the crisis in the post-war system of government regulation. 

In his methodological manifesto of neo-conservatism Friedman 
pointed out that all of his conclusions should be put to the test of 
econometrics. This intention notwithstanding, there are precious few 
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neo-conservative econometric results that support the monetarist and 
supply-side positive programmes, rather than reveal the deficiency of 
the Keynesian-style regulation. For example, the central provision of 
monetarism, viz. that the slower growth of the money supply should 
stabilise prices and reduce production fluctuations, has not been 
proven statistically. Neither has the idea that the curtailment of 
government social spending would have a beneficial effect on the 
capitalist economy, nor any other highly abstract recommendations of 
the monetarists and supplysiders. 

Let us take, for example, the so-called Laffer effect, which holds a 
central place in the supply-side theory. Its main idea is that tax cuts 
would stimulate business activity and in the longer run lead to the 
growth of investment, employment and revenue from taxation.'^ This 
effect, far removed from the realities of present-day capitalism was 
formulated by the US economist A. Laffer strictly in Accordance with 
the methodology of the mathematical economic theory. 

Meanwhile all attempts to place an econometric foundation under 
it have proved futile. For example, Feldstein’s calculations, in 
addition to other deficiencies, were shown to contain an error, whose 
correction also led to the disappearance of matches proving the 
existence of the Laffer effect.*® An econometric study carried out by 
opponents of neo-conservatism has shown that for the Laffer effect 
to be triggered it would be necessary to raise income tax in the USA 
to at least 70 per cent(!).*® Only in this case will its reduction produce 
the effect predicted by the neo-conservative economist. In reality the 
income tax rate in the United States is only one third that assumed in 
the Laffer model, which goes to prove its speculative character. 

The same holds for other econometric studies called to corrobo¬ 
rate neo-conservatism’s positive provisions. It is a mailer of record 
that the supply-side theory is full of internal contradictions. For 
example, there is poor agreement between its presentations of tax 
and monetary policies. On the one hand, on the strength of their 
theory of the marginal efficiency of production factors, the monetar¬ 
ists hope to be able to stimulate investment by means of marginal tax 
rates. On the other hand, fully in line with monetarist philosophy, 
they insist on strict controls on the growth of the money supply, 
which normally leads to higher interest rate and prevents the growth 
of private investment. That this contradiction cannot be resolved 
either in theory or in practice is evidenced by the results of the 1981 
tax law in the USA, which fell far short of the Administration’s 
forecasts about the rates of growth of private investment proved to 
be wrong. 

Nevertheless the US neo-conservative economist T. Roth decided 
to take on this task. He contended that tax cuts lead to the falloff in 
the aggregate (net) money demand. In this situation the decrease in 
the money supply, on which the monetarists insist, would correspond 
to a lower demand and would not lead to higher interest rates and 
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shrinking investment, which in T. Roth’s view, removes all contradic¬ 
tions in the supply-side theory. 

The Roth model is worth a second look, because it is not only a 
rare attempt to conduct an econometric analysis of neo-conservatism’s 
positive elements. It is also based on US statistical data of the 
Reaganomics vintage. Roth uses mathematical statistics techniques to 
calculate the impacts of certain factors determining the money 
demand and finds that the most important of them is the ratio 
between the volumes of profit and wages—the greater this ratio the 
lesser the money demand. Since according to Roth tax cuts are 
accompanied by the growth of this ratio, the contradictions in the 
theory are said to be removed. This leads him to hail econometric 
assessments as a proof of the fact that “...supply-side tax cuts— 
including cuts in marginal tax rates and saving incentives generally— 
can be reconciled with steady, ^stematic reductions in the rate of 
increase of the money supply’’.*" 

Such calculations cannot be accepted as proof of the validity of 
the positive provisions of the supply-side economics. First, the 
statistical aggregate us^ by Roth to define the money demand is less 
than the mass of money in circulation. Neither does it adequately 
reflect the total money demand. The choice of a different aggregate 
would have led to a different statistical estimate. Second, the ratio 
between profit and wages is the principal only among the factors 
which Roth included in his model, dispensing with the need to justify 
their choice. Third, the dependence between tax cuts and the 
increase in the profit-to-wages ratio was simply postulated by the 
author of the model. In our view, like Barro and Feldstein Roth 
resorted to dubious devices: while estimating the impact of the 
profit-to-wages ratio on the money demand he draws conclusions 
about something different, namely about the impact of the tax rate 
on this demand. We submit that in reality the relationship between 
the dynamics of profits and wages is mainly due not to the tax rate 
fluctuations but to the operation of the universal law of accumulation 
under capitalism. 

The US economic record in the 1980s shows that the neo¬ 
conservative theory and policies based on it contain certain internal 
contradictions. This notwithstanding, supply-side econometric studies, 
including that of Roth, set out to prove the contrary. For all their 
mathematical and statistical soundness they are at variance with the 
facts. 

The conclusion b that the monetarists and supplysiders use 
econometrics less for the verification and justification of their positive 
recommendations on economic policy than for criticising Keynesian 
ideas. TTieir recommendations about changes in the existing system 
of government economic regulation, arrived at by means of 
reasoning and purely mathematical techniques, are divorced from 
life. The ideological function of econometrics, which on the whole 



plays a subsidiary role in the methodology of monetarism and the 
supply-side economics, is primarily to provide factual proof to the 
neo-conservatives’ conclusions that were postulated a priori. * 
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MAN AND NATURE 


The Ecological Imperative 

NlkUa MOISEYEV 


Humanity has entered a new era of its existence when the 
potential of the environment modification means it has created 
becomes commensurate with the potent natural forces of the planet. 
This generates not only feelings of pride but also apprehension for it 
is fraught with aftereffects which not so long ago we had no grounds 
to ponder in earnest but which—and now this all too obvious—can 
sound the death knell for civilisation and even for every living thing 
on Earth. The above means that all those who bear the burden of 
responsibility for scientific and technical progress and, what's more, 
for using its achievements for practical purposes are now confronted 
with an objective demand to take into account the vulnerability of the 
natural environment, not to allow anything exceeding the “permissi¬ 
ble limits”, to gain a deeper insight into the very essence of the 
complex and interrelated phenomena inherent therein, and not to go 
against the laws of nature so as to avoid triggering irreversible 
processes. A scientifically justified prognosis should form the basis 
for any environment modification actions. Meeting this demand is a 
must, irrespective of whether a given measure is regional, continental 
or global in scale. We call this demand an ecological imperative. It 
should be respected not only by those engaged in economic activities 
but also by political leaders whose actions determine ways of dealing 
with international problems. 

The term “hupian ecology” has appeared in recent decades. In 
Greek, “ecology” means a study of one’s home. For mankind, 
however, the whole planet is its home. Consequently, in using this 
term we have in mind problems of a global magnitude, problems of 
studying our habitat as an integral planetary whole in the complex of 
interrelationships between social and natural factors, with the social 
being moved to the fore because this is conscious and purpose- 
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oriented human activity in vigorously pursuing interests of people. 
This means a need to take into account not only the power of the 
modern-day productive forces but also the nature of production 
relations which are superimposed by a complex structuror of 
appropriate social institutions. This superstructure, as we all know, 
also includes the totality of spiritual phenomena, the “ideal" that 
leaves its imprint on the form and content of human activity. Among 
those phenomena we list, in particular, ecological awareness under¬ 
pinned by the ecological imperative as realisation of the objective 
necessity to take into consideration not merely the laws of nature but 
also the “technical conditions" which nature puts before us. I wish to 
qualify at once the expression “technical conditions" for, although 
representing an occupation which has nothing to do with the 
humanities, I have a negative attitude to the techncxrratic or 
scientism-oriented view of the world and of practical transformative 
activities. Indeed, “man is the measure of all things", according to an 
ancient philosopher. Within the limits set by nature herself, first and 
foremost, 1 see the interests of man who lives by nature, transforms it 
through his work and thus creates himself. “History itself is a real 
part of natural histmy —of nature's coming to be man.” ‘ 

It is quite clear that the natural-scientific and the humanitarian 
aspects form an integral whole within the ecological imperative. I 
believe that the two things are so closely intertwined that one should 
be seen in the other, and vice versa. An active “alloying ingre¬ 
dient”—not a mechanical impurity but an organic effective factor 
which imparts special attributes—is political awareness that is 
reflective of social orientation. Speaking of the ecological imperative, 
we do not abstract ourselves from political realities and do not try to 
“rise above" them but perceive the whole complexity and contradic¬ 
toriness of today’s world in which, concurrently with the exacerbation 
of global trends (predicated on the growing industrial pressure and 
consequences of the scientific and technological revolution), the 
interrelationship of heterogeneous economic and social processes 
gains in strength. From this standpoint, an important place in 
ecological sciences is given to the problem of averting global 
ecological crises. 

Throughout the history of our planet, ecological crises and 
disasters have more than once shaken the biosphere, killing many a 
living species and substantially changing the genotypical constitution 
of the living world. Those catastrophes have been triggered, apart 
from the geological processes on Earth itself, by predominantly 
external, cosmic things such as, for instance, clashes with interplanet¬ 
ary wanderers or changes in the parameters of the Earth’s orbit and 
in the position of the axis of planetary rotation. No matter how 
improbable such things might appear, they cannot be ruled out in 
future as well. Generally speaking, the human race has to take into 
account the possibility of this kind of ecological crisis. 
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Today we are much more concerned, however, about ecological 
crises generated by people. As society evolves, man's impact on 
nature is becoming more sizable. It has more than once brought 
about catastrophic consequences. For instance, at the dawn of 
civilisation, mismanagement of irrigation and excessive cattle grazing 
resulted in rendering infertile the lands of North Africa and the 
Middle East. There are numerous other examples of ecological crises 
predicated on the historical limitations of both practice and scientific 
knowledge. 

But the past ecological crises, caused by practical actions, were 
local in their implications and posed no threat to humanity as a 
whole. Now, given the enormous increase in the technical might and 
energy power of civilisation, the picture has become quite different. 
The contradiction between man and his environment is aggravated 
by social contradictions. Under capitalism, they are antagonistic in 
nature. The question of an ecological imperative at the international 
level was raised sharply for the first time when atomic energy was 
harnessed and used for,/military purposes. 

After the tragedy of Hiroshima and Nagasaki the whole world has 
set to studying the possible consequences of a nuclear war, i.e. the 
destruction from the most powerful of blasts, the spread of radiation, 
and biological devastation. Over recent years, research into climatic 
effects has also been conducted. Attention was drawn to them in the 
late 1970s following a theoretical analysis, cimducted in the West 
German Max Planck Institute, of possible massive fires. It was 
established that nuclear strikes against major cities would produce 
thick clouds of soot which would all but obscure the sunlight. 
Depending on the kind of fire, only one-thousandth to one-millionth 
of the light usually coming to the Earth would penetrate those clouds. 
Under their black mantle total darkness would descend accompanied 
by a sharp drop in temperature. 

On the basis of his calculations, American astronomer Carl Sagan 
has drawn up several “scenarios" of the climatic after-effects of a 
nuclear war. According to his estimates, even a fraction of the 
currendy stockpiled nuclear potential is more than enough to put 
impenetrable soot clouds over a considerable part of the northern 
hemisphere. Words such as "nuclear night”, “nuclear winter”, etc. 
appear in the press. 

The next move was made by the Computer Centre of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences which, as specialists acknowledge, created the 
first version of the biosphere’s mathematical model. We undertook 
efforts in this direction in the early 1970s in order to get a toe for 
studying the biosphere as an integral whole. By the eariy 1980s, we 
already had a computing system. A computing (or simulating) system is 
a complex of mathematical models, simulating a phenomenon being 



explored, interconnected by a guiding programme into an integral 
whole and equipped with essential mathematical software that makes 
possible complex mathematical experiments with objects which do 
not lend themselves to direct experiments. The system was able to 
assess peculiarities of the global processes transpiring in the 
biosphere, primarily, in the atmosphere and ocean. By then, the 
USSR had accumulated experience in carrying out large-scale 
experiments, using the above-mentioned computing system. It was 
only natural to use it for exploring various effects of a nuclear war, 
following the available “scenarios", and in particular for tracing the 
fate of the soot clouds produced by fires which would start as a result 
of nuclear strikes against cities. The calculations were made by the 
Computer Centre staff in the summer of 1983. They showed the 
climatic changes that would result from the events described in 
Sagan’s “scenarios".^ It was ascertained that, within the first month 
following a catastrophe, all soot clouds would mer^e into a single 
cloud. This would totally revamp the structure of atmospheric 
circulation. Gradually, the black cloud would shroud our planet in a 
thick, all but impenetrable mantle. 

The optical thickness (that is the degree of light penetrability) of 
the soot blanket would depend on the scale of the nuclear disaster. If 
the nuclear strikes measured 10,000 megatons (i.e. one half million 
Hiroshima bombs), only one-ten-thousandth to one-hundred- 
thousandth part of the light would reach the Earth’s surface. Should 
it measure merely (sic!) something like 100 megatons, which is 
equivalent to the atomic strike of several modern submarines, the 
planet would nonetheless be shrouded in a soot cloud, through which 
about a one-hundredth part of the usual amount of sunlight could 
penetrate. 

Lacking solar energy, the Earth’s surface would cool rapidly, with 
the average temperature dropping by 15 to 20 degrees or even more 
in the very first month following the catastrophe. This means that 
there would be a sub-zero temperature over the entire landmass, with 
abnormal and quite substantial drops below the freezing point in 
some regions (in Saudi Arabia, Yakutia and on the eastern coast of 
the United States it would fall by 40 degrees or more). Above-zero 
temperatures would be registered only on the surface of the oceans 
which constitute huge reservoirs of heat. The atmosphere would 
become very stable, convection would disappear, and return to 
normal conditions would occur very slowly. 

The clearing up would depend on the force of the weapons 
used, i.e. given an aggregate force of 100 megatons, it would begin 
at the end of the third month following an explosion, but with a 
10,000 megaton strike the soot in the atmosphere would not clear up 
entirely even after a whole year, and the biosphere parlmeters would 
substantially change. 
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The model constructed in the Soviet Union made it possible to 
assess the nature of climatic consequences for a one-year period. 
Similar calculations were then made in the USA. The American 
experts used an atmospheric circulation model that enabled them to 
assess the situation only for the first month following a nuclear 
disaster. But one year thereafter the US also carried out extensive 
calculations which yielded results, to all intents and purposes identical 
with ours. 

Generally speaking, even at the laymen’s level, without sophisti¬ 
cated mathematical experiments, it is not hard to guess that nuclear 
strikes of the presendy available yields are disastrous for the 
biosphere as a whole. Nevertheless, demagogy has often prevailed 
over common sense, in the political thinking of many Western 
politicians. Now, the scientists have put on the table of discussions 
new arguments which being based on mathematical calculations 
graphically show the consequences of a dangerous situation, both in 
general and in particular. Besides, the results obtained have become 
the subject of open scientific discussion by broad cross-sections of 
scholars all over the world, who stand on different ideological and 
political positions. 

Prof. Thomas Malone of the United States, for example, stated at 
a scientific meeting that none of the scholars had ever intended to 
become nuclear strategists. The current perilous trend in internation¬ 
al affairs, when certain 'isober' voices can be heard discussing the 
possible continuation of life on Earth after a nuclear war, has 
compelled many scientists to set about calculating and checking the 
arguments adduced by champions of this viewpoint. They arrived at 
the conclusion, according to Prof. Malone, that a modern-day nuclear 
war would be the terminal tragedy in the history of humanity. If this 
grave truth is realised by all those now living on Earth, then scientists 
are hopeful that it will force humankind to find a way of 
understanding each other and will make them think in new ways 
and, mindful of the past mistakes, take care of our future. As 
regards assessing the aftereffects of a nuclear disaster, most scientists, 
whether Soviet or American, are of one mind. 

The 1983 studies have conclusively demonstrated that a nuclear 
war would be fatal for all humanity. The very fact of a nuclear strike 
entails retribution on those who dealt it, and in the event of such a 
war no one will survive, no matter where they are: in Europe, Asia, 
America or Africa. In 1984-1985, within the framework of the 
international progp'amme SCOPE (Scientific Committee on Problems 
of the Environment), in the Computer Centre of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences Yu. Svirezhev conducted a detailed analysis of changes in 
the biosphere, that could occur as a result of a nuclear war. It 
became clear that the biosphere would be drastically altered. The 
higher animals and plants in their majority would probably die. The 
equatorial zone and median lattitudes would suffer most. It is quite 



possible that after a while the biosphere would revert to being a 
realm of procaryotes. 

The a^ve-mentioned works deal with the effects of fires caused 
by a nuclear war rather than with consequences of the war itself. But 
there will be other physical and physico-chemical effects. What’s 
more, the fires and clouds of soot may well occur even without 
nuclear strikes. Hamburg in 1943 and Dresden in 1945 were totally 
destroyed by fire whirlwinds (or fire tornadoes, in modern usage) 
triggered off by conventional weapons. Imagine what would happen 
if advanced nuclear weapons were employed, weapons whose yields 
are incomparably greater than everything the armies had during the 
Second World War. Thus, the studies conducted in the 1980s have 
manifested the deadly peril of using modern weapons of mass 
destruction. 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

No less harmful are the “creeping calamities” in which the danger 
approaches invisibly. Such situations were also analysed at the 
Computer Centre of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 

The boundaries of changes in the biosphere parameters, which 
make possible the existence of civilisation, form a surprisingly narrow 
corridor. For instance, a drop of 3.5-4 degrees in the average annual 
temperature of the Earth would entail grim consequences. Converse¬ 
ly, no less dangerous is an increase by 4 or 5 degrees. Withal, given a 
further extensive growth in power generation, the Earth’s climate will 
inevitably get warmer. Were it not for the greenhouse effect due 
largely to man-made water vapour and carbon dioxide, the planet’s 
average temperature would be lower by 33-34 degrees. This means 
that life on Earth would be impossible. The concentration of carbon 
dioxide in the atmosphere keeps rising, and now it is 17 per cent 
higher than at the beginning of the century. In 50 years it will 
double. What will be the result? A respective analysis was conducted 
in 1980 with the aid of our biosphere models system. As it turned 
out, such an increase in the carbon dioxide concentration is enough 
to substantially change the structure of atmospheric circulation, 
moisture transfer and, consequently, the distribution of the biota 
productivity. Further aridisation (desertification) would affect many 
regions of the world, in particular the Great Eurasian Steppe. 
Accordingly, a decline in the agricultural potential is to be exi>ected 
in those areas. At the same time, in Central and North Western 
Russia, the Soviet Baltic Republics and Byelorussia, as well as in the 
north and west of the Ukraine, agricultural production conditions 
will improve for it will be warmer and more humid there. Such 
information acquires not only scientific but also practi<;|il significance. 

Bearing in mind the potentialities of computer-assisted mathemat¬ 
ical experiments, we are preparing research into the effects of certain 
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other large-scale anthropogenic impacts. For example, the Ocean is 
steadily being polluted, which results in a changing relationship 
between the Ocean and the atmosphere, that may sometime in the 
future noticeably affect the planet’s climatic conditions. In the 
polluted harbour areas, evaporation from the ocean surface is the 
principal source of earth humidity, the basis of life on our planet. 

And what about the acid rains? Caused by power generation and 
chemical industries, they have turned into a real calamity for vast 
areas, altering their natural characteristics. 

I don’t even dare mention all sorts of engineering projects such as 
diversion of river run-offs or changing ocean streams, etc., which are 
technically feasible but can cause irreversible changes in the human 
habitat as a whole. .Dangers linked with the mismanagement of 
today’s technological might lie in wait for us everywhere, and the 
further development of mankind and progress of civilisation 
increasingly require a scientific prognosis of possible situations with 
due regard for the ecological imperative. 

To put it briefly, the ecological imperative compels humanity to 
think and to live in a new way. This call was clearly voiced at the 
27th CPSU Congress. W^. see our task in putting it into practice. 

In terms of ecological policy, a point of departure is the 
achievements of modern science which regards man, humanity 
and the environment as an integral whole. 

I believe that Soviet science rests on a sound methodological 
foundation. Russian natural scientists have always been known for 
materialism, systems approach and a longing for broad generalisa¬ 
tions based on a spontaneous dialectic approach. Of major signifi¬ 
cance for the issue under discussion are, within the framework of diis 
tradition, the works by Vladimir Vernadsky. Late in the last century 
he got down to formulating concepts of how the biosphere would 
develop in the future. In his opinion, the entire image of our planet, 
its landscapes, its thick sedimentary rocks, and chemism of the 
atmosphere and ocean are accounted for by the influence of living 
matter. Life is not nature’s play of chance but a sequel of the 
processes of self-organisation transpiring therein, a natural stage in 
the evolution of the space body called Earth. Another natural step is 
the appearance of man and human society. It marks a new quality in 
the life of the biosphere, with its evolution being increasingly 
predicated on human purpose-oriented acdvity. Proceeding from 
general cultural premises, Vernadsky was well aware that man would 
have to bear the burden of responsibility for the fate of the 
biosphere. This is. an essential condition for the evolution of 
civilisation. 

The human environment governed by scientific intelligence has 
been called by Vernadsky a noosphere, and his scientific manuscripts 
are full of his reflections on it. The tranution of the biosphere into 
the noosphere implies not only a qualitatively new stage in the 
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evolution of the human community but also a new phase in the 
development of our space home. 

Of great importance in Vernadsky’s teaching was a clear 
understanding of the fact that the transition could not takd* place 
automatically. Man has always changed the environment to suit 
himself, simultaneously adapting to its peculiarities and changes. For 
a while this process transpired ever so slowly and spontaneously. But 
gradually man’s impact on nature grew stronger. Vernadsky pre¬ 
sumed that a time would inevitably come when man would be the 
dominant factor in the biosphere’s evolution, and then the environ¬ 
ment features would change so rapidly that mankind would have to 
work out a single strategy for the development of the biosphere and 
new standards of its organisation and lifestyle. 

The desire of eminent natural scientists to cognise life around 
them and to comprehend trends in its development as well as 
attempts to picture a future society arc a typical phenomenon. 
According to Lenin, scientists and experts would come to recognise 
communism through data provided by their respective sciences, in 
their own peculiar ways. This is the trend that becomes evident in 
tracking back the evolution of Vernadsky’s views. It is not incidental 
that during the hard years towards the end of the Second World War 
he wrote that we were entering the noosphere. What is most 
important for us, however, was the fact that the ideals of our 
democracy were advancing abreast with the erratic geological process, 
with the laws of nature, and were in keeping with the noosphere. 
Therefore we could look into our future with certainty. It was in our 
hands. And we would not let it out. 

The problem reflected upon by Vernadsky is full of uncertainties 
for we do not yet know many things, we are not yet aware of the full 
extent of our possibilities in critical situations, and we are in for new 
scientific discoveries and technological breakthroughs. There are 
tremendous difficulties inherent both in the objectively existing 
multitude of conditions necessary for the evolution of society and in 
the divergence of goals and the contradictoriness of aspirations and 
value patterns of people living in various social and natural 
conditions, etc., etc. Nonetheless, because of the ecological imperative 
it is necessary right now to look for and take decisions dictated by 
them. 

In problem situations, as is prompted by our scientific experience, 
there is no use to search at once for a “definitively best” solution or 
to work out an “absolutely optimal” strategy. It behooves us, first 
and foremost, to study peculiarities of the task and to define actions 
that cannot be permitted under any circumstances. This is a 
somewhat simpler job. Our analysis of the consequences of a nuclear 
war is an illustration of such a solution. Such an appupach does not 
impose a single mode of action and preserves a certain freedom of 
choice, making it possible to meet various additional provisions and 
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to settle the contradictions which cannot be foreseen in the initial 
scenario. 

In a nutshell, the ecological imperative expresses the need to 
assess the consequences of any activity, entailing interference in the 
natural environment. Such assessments call for analysing the versions 
of solutions at the national or international level and, consequently, 
setting up respective institutions and establishing appropriate legal 
principles and a system of procedures which link together either 
intrastate (interdepartmental, interregional) interests or those of 
various states. 

Today, numerous projects are put forward within the national 
framework of various countries, which might lower ecological stability 
and gradually erode -the biosphere’s state necessary to mankind’s 
existence. Such projects are every now and then geared to satisfy 
only narrow departmental interests. What is needed to avoid mistakes 
is openness, glasnost of the decisions taken and account of the views 
of not only decision-makers but also of the large scientific community 
and people in general. It is needed to provide legal support for such 
glasnost and to work out a clear-cut procedure, especially when it 
comes to major regions \^th multimillion populations (for example, 
in dealing with problems concerning a regional reallocation of water 
resources) in order not only to enhance the responsibility of 
specialists but also to secure high scientific quality of the projects 
themselves. 

It is imperative to enact a guaranteed procedure under which any 
project that substantially affects ecological conditions should be 
subject to analysis within a special interdepartmental research 
programme. And it must be interdepartmental, i.e. capable of 
forming an objective opinion in keeping with the interests of the 
whole nation. 

Apparently, sr^cial and ecological development will increasingly 
compel society to interfere drastically with the biosphere structure 
and to change its local characteristics. But each and every case of 
such interference should be preceded by an in-depth preliminary 
study of the situation, and a decision should be taken only after it has 
been scientifically proved beyond any shadow of doubt that it is 
simply impossible to go on living, unless the new project is 
implemented, and that its implementation would not adversely affect 
the ecological situation. In the USSR, such studies can be conducted 
by the Academy of Sciences in cooperation with sectoral academies 
and ministries. In enterprises of this kind there should be no 
departmentalism, parochialism or guild-type exclusiveness. Nor 
should there be a monopoly of scientific information when it comes 
to ecological problems touching upon the interests of vast territories 
and calling for involvement in their solution of representatives of 
various fields of science and practice, various agencies and institu¬ 
tions. The ecological imperative presupposes high professional ethics 



for which nothing is more important and meaningful than the truth 
of science and civic duty. 

A system of preliminary integrated ecological expertise should be 
supported by the entire intellectual and professional potential of the 
country. Legal and institutional structures of such research are a 
separate subject. Yet, it is self-evident that ecological expertise should 
have a clear-cut and sound legal status and should be provided with 
resources. The USSR Academy of Sciences has now drafted a 
provision concerning ad hoc scientific collectives. Apparently, such a 
form is also convenient for carrying out preproject studies. 

Yet, national means and national organisations alone may prove 
inadequate for assessing and comparing versions of large-scale 
human actions. This calls for international cooperation. Today, many 
environment modification arrangements by one or another country 
may have diverse and far-reaching implications affecting ecological 
conditions in other countries and likely to influence the biosphere as 
a whole. For instance, if polluted, the Gulf of Mexico where the Gulf 
Stream originates can change the latter’s characteristics so drastically 
that it would immediately affect the climate of Europe. The effect of 
ecological phenomena generated by the expanding chemical industry 
and the use of coal in power production, as well as other economic 
activities, continues to rise rapidly. 

Finally, nuclear power stations also constitute a factor of 
ecological tensions. We have ail learned grave lessons from the 
Chernobyl accident. The Politburo of the CPSU Central Committee 
discussed the report prepared by the governmental commission on 
the results of the inquiry into the causes of the accident and 
measures to eliminate its effects, as well as to ensure the safety of 
nuclear power production. 

Chernobyl has added urgency to the need for broad international 
cooperation and joint efforts by various countries in the area of 
nuclear power generation. True to its principles, the Soviet Union is 
willing to work with other countries in order to reduce to aero the 
likelihood of atomic power plants accidents. 

Nuclear power production is a new social phenomenon that raises 
the ecological imperative to a qualitatively higher level. Evidence of 
this is a report of the Nuclear Regulation Commission, published in 
Washington in July 1986, listing the “worst managed” nuclear 
reactors in the US. The report was prepared for the Energy and 
Commerce Subcommission of the House of Representatives. 

Negligence and inattention to removing minor defects, poor 
management and technical maintenance have been listed among 
major factors that place the listed atomic power station»Non the verge 
of a dangerous accident fraught with unpredictable consequences. 
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The other side of the problem of safety of the nuclear power 
facilities is to avoid their deliberate destruction as a result of 
hostilities or terrorist acts. The Politburo has stated that efforts 
should be made to design a reliable system of measures to prevent 
nuclear terrorism in any manifestation whatever. 

Lasting security on our planet is inconceivable without putdng an 
end to nuclear war preparations and doing away with all means of 
nuclear warfare. The ^viet Union is fully determined to work, 
despite the fierce opposition of the military-industrial complex, for 
putting into practice the proposed programme for ridding the world 
of nuclear weapons well before the end of the current century. Since 
its introduction on January 15, 1986, our country has tabled concrete 
proposals at all arms limitation and disarmament talks that would 
facilitate arriving at real agreement. 

A turning point in building international security should be the 
curtailment of the nuclear arms race and transition to genuine 
measures to reduce nuclear weapons and halt testing. 

The international symposium “Science, Technology and Peace”, 
held in Moscow in 1986 and devoted to the 40th anniversary of the 
World Federation of Scientific Workers, reiterated the call to cease 
and totally ban nuclear testing. 

The message addressed by the forum to the heads of state or 
government stated, in particular: “We appeal to the leaders of all 
states possessing nuclear weapons not to conduct nuclear tests, to 
promote an early agreement on their general prohibition, ad:om- 
panied by the strictest and broadest possible verification whose 
effectiveness may well be ensured by modern technical means and 
on-site inspections.... We support the idea of pooling the efforts and 
scientific and technological potentials of all countries for the sake of 
peaceful uses of outer space and finding solutions to the global 
problems of humanity. We are deeply convinced that the achieve¬ 
ments of science and technology should serve the welfare of people, 
peace and progress rather than development of ever newer engines 
of destruction and annihilation.” 

Humanity is a community of various countries, peoples, classes, 
and groups. They all have different goals and interests but one 
common planet, the only one of its kind in visitde space. They also 
have one common alternative, namely to preserve peaceful life on 
Earth and to secure*^for mankind a road to genuine wellbeing and 
social progp-ess. The ecological imperative also implies a common 
strategy to secure peace on our planet. 

Is it possible in principle to secure such a harmonisation of efforts 
in our politically split world? Proceeding from research over the past 
15 years, I would give a positive answer to that question. 



It stands to reason that a natural scientist has his own arguments, 
possibly less perfect than those of politicians and philosophers, but 
nonetheless worthy of attention, in my view. In any case, at the level, 
if I may say so, of the routine scientific awareness of a represerftative 
of a non-humanitarian profession, in a language that can be 
understood by our colleagues with political perceptions different 
from ours, it appears to be possible to build upon the aforesaid on 
the‘basis of models. Among the evolutionary processes that ensure 
continuation of life, cooperative mechanisms have always played a 
significant role. They have acquired special importance with the 
appearance of man and his labour activity. Cooperative mechan¬ 
isms are possible only if and when people have common interests and 
common goals. Only in this case is it possible to speak of cooperation. 
It is worth noting that they presuppose some give and take, i.e. 
something may be given up in the interest of reaching a common 
objective that becomes dominant under certain conditions. Common 
goals alone are not always sufficient to come to a cooperative 
agreement. Then, what are the conditions permitting a compromise, 
that is a Joint agreement of benefit to all those participating? In the 
early 1970s we decided to model such a task in the Computer Centre 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 

The first important class of such tasks was discovered by 
Yu. Guermeyer. It embraced a good many ecological situations. Here 
is a simple example. Let us assume that there are two enterprises 
belonging to different departments and located on the shores of one 
and the same lake. Each one has objectives of its own, i.e. reaching 
definite plan targets, meeting particular social requirements, etc. In a 
word, their interests are different (neither contrary nor identical). 
Yet, both enterprises require clean water. Thus, apart from their 
“egoistical” purposes, they have a common objective, i.e. the 
cleanliness of the reservoir. Both enterprises have to funnel a portion 
of their profits into shared reservoir-cleaning efforts. Any departure 
from the agreement promises only losses. The compromise proposed 
in theory is optimal in a certain sense, satisfying both partners. All its 
proof is based on a definite pre-set feature of the situation in point, 
namely the more funds allocated for water purification purposes, the 
cleaner it will be. This feature of the monotony of a common 
purpose-oriented function is certainly not typical of all situations in 
which their parties (partners or opponents) possess, apart from their 
respective goals, one common objective. This is why we proceeded 
with our research and in subsequent years received new results. For 
instance, in 1984 we succeeded in proving that in a complex conflict 
situation such as the nuclear arms race there was a certain objective 
line which it would be fatal to cross. There is one condition to 
prevent trespassing, i.e. those taking part in the arms race must seek 
to reduce the risk of nuclear war. Unless this condition is met, there 
can be no agreement, indeed, for it is senseless to tell a pathological 
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suicide that it is dangerous to walk the edge of a tall building. 

The upshot is that lately there has been a definite understanding 
of the instrumentation for analysing numerous models pertaining to 
the problems of the stability of the ecological situation on our planet, 
in particular with due regard for political factors. 

The sua:essfully evolving methods of mathematical modelling 
make it possible to assess consequences of large-scale actions and to 
identify the outer limits which mankind cannot cross under any 
circumstances. A basis has been laid for a mathematical theory 
making it possible to find “cooperative agreements", that is to work 
out solutions, helping to dovetail individual goals with common 
interests. 

Vernadsky was certainly right in assuming that, as the transforma¬ 
tive activities of mankind progress, science would play a decisive role 
in arranging the biosphere on a new basis and would determine a 
mode of human behaviour. We must continue to bear a sense of 
responsibility for the fate of our planet because awareness of the 
ecological imperative should stimulate human efforts and desire to 
comprehend and to translate into reality the biosphere-into- 
noosphere transition. 

Modern science has already laid the groundwork for providing, so 
to speak, support of natural sciences for the possibility of and need 
for international cooperation in efforts to avert possible ecological 
crises. But the ecological imperative cannot be confined only to such 
research and actions. It demands a great deal more, namely new 
norms of conduct and thinking, on the part of all people rather than 
only scientists, that would completely agree with the tasks and 
conditions of the current complex stage in human history. Mankind 
must accept it as something of the greatest urgency since there is no 
other alternative if we wish to survive and to preserve life on Earth. 

NOTES 

* Karl Marx, Economic and PhUosophic Manuscripts of 1844, Moscow, 1967, p. 108. 

2 N. N. Moiseyev, V. V. Alexandrov, A. M. Tarko, Man and the Biosphere, Moscow, 
1985 (in Russian). 
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SCIENTIFIC LIFE 


Conference of Philosophers 


A conference devoted to the 100th 
anniversary of Engels’ Ludwig Feuer¬ 
bach and idw End of Classical German 
Philosophy was held at the Philosophy 
Department of Moscow University. It 
was sponsored by the section of the 
history of philosophy of the USSR 
Philosophical Society and the Uni¬ 
versity chairs of history and 
philosophy. 

V. Sokolov, on opening the con¬ 
ference, emphasised that Engels’ 
book belonged to the major works 
on Marxist philosophy and was, ac¬ 
cording to Lenin, “a handbook for 
every class-conscious worker” 
(V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Mos¬ 
cow, Vol. 19, p. 24). It is exception¬ 
ally rich ideologically, it deals with 
the cardinal problems of dialectical 
and historical materialism and the 
principal questions of the history of 
philosophy, and reveals the essence 
and significance of Marxism’s re¬ 
volutionary transformation in 
philosophy. The sjseaker pointed to 
the need for a creative approach to 
the works of the founders of Mar- 
xist-Leninist philosophy. He dwelt 
on Engels* stand against the absolut- 
isation of the exuting level of scien¬ 
tific knowledge, as well as the great 
methodological significance of his 
ideas about the laws of the historico- 
philosophkal process. 


I. Narsky (Academy of Social Sci¬ 
ences at the CPSU Central Commit¬ 
tee) emphasised Engels’ characteristic 
of the revolutionary shift made by 
Marxism in philosophy. Engels dis¬ 
closed the essence of that shift in 
three aspects: by analysing Marxism’s 
attitude to its three theoretical 
sources; by examining the very es¬ 
sence of Marxist philosophy; by re¬ 
vealing deep-going changes in the 
comprehension of the subject and 
tasks of philosophy connected with 
the emergence of Marxism. The 
speaker dwelt further on Engels’ 
study of the essence and significance 
of the principal question of 
philosophy. He expressed the view 
that the three categorial definitions 
of this question in Engels’ work (the 
relationship of the nature and spirit, 
being and thinking, and matter and 
consciousness) correspond to the 
three stages in the development of 
comprehension of the principal 
question of philosophy in pre- 
Marxian (before the 19th century), 
Hegelian and finally Marxist 
philosophy. The speaker disagreed 
with the view according to which the 
main question of philosophy as de¬ 
fined by Engels is divided into two 
completely independent questions, 
with its first aspect allegedly being 
absorbed by the second. In actu^ 
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Cact, and this was convincingly shown 
by Lenin, Engels had in mind the 
two interconnected sides of one and 
the same question of both a concep¬ 
tual (ontological) and epistemological 
significance. As is known, Engels 
considered the theory about matter 
and its attributes, the theory of 
objective (natural and social) dialec¬ 
tics, and the dialectics of thinking 
and cognition in unity with the 
previous one, to be the component 
parts of the philosophy of Marxism. 
For it was Engels who introduced 
the terms “dialectical materialism” 
(K. Marx, F. Engels, Selected Works, 
Moscow, 1970, Vol. 3, p. 131; F. En¬ 
gels, Anti-Duhring, Moscow, 1969, 
p. 35) and “historical materialism” 
(K. Marx, F. Engels, op. cit., 
pp. 102-103, 484). I. Narsky em¬ 
phasised that an attempt ^ find in 
Engels’ works some restriction for 
philosophy to be confined to epis¬ 
temological problems only, was com¬ 
pletely unfounded. 

M. Gretsky’s (Moscow University) 
paper was devoted to the problem of 
the formation of Marxist philosophy. 
It is a known fact that in the very 
beginning of their activities Marx 
and Engels joined the Young 
Hegelians who had posed the ques¬ 
tion, in philosophical form, "on the 
destruction of traditional religion 
and of the existing state” (ibid., 
p. 343). But why did the Left 
Hegelians surt with criticising relig¬ 
ion? In answering this question two 
circumstances should be borne in 
mind: first, it was necessary to oust 
religion from the place it occupied as 
the dominating form of ideology; 
secondly, it was also necessary to 
undermine the connection of relig¬ 
ion with “the existing state”, which 
was proclaimed sacr^ and inviola¬ 
ble. Engels wrote that “the main 
body of the most determined Young 
Hegelians was, by the practical 
necessities of its fight against positive 




religion, driven back to Anglo- 
French materialism" (ibidem). Lud¬ 
wig Feuerbach belonged to those 
resolute, uncompromising opponents 
of religion, which was demonstrated 
by his book The Essence of Christiani¬ 
ty (1841). M. Gretsky paid attention 
to the fact that Lenin in his article 
“Karl Marx” had mentioned another 
book by Feuerbach which had 
exerted considerable influence on 
the movement of the Left Hegelians, 
namely, “Principles of the 
Philosophy of the Future” (1843), 
This specifies the time of Marx’s 
transition to Feuerbachianism— 
1843. This date is corroborated, for 
one thing, by modern investigations 
carried out by Hans-Martin Sass 
(FRG) who established that the arti¬ 
cle “Luther als Schiedsrichter zwis- 
chen Strauss und Feuerbach” 
(Luther as an Arbitrator Between 
Strauss and Feuerbach) had been 
written in 1842 by Feuerbach, but 
not by Marx. This is not only of 
factual importance. To think that 
Marx could take to Feuerbachianism 
before 1843 means to overestimate 
the role of purely theoretical aspects 
in the formation of the philosophy 
of Marxism. Actually, this transition 
was conditioned by a shift in Marx’s 
political views. At that time Marx 
began for the first time to criticise 
not only the feudal, but also 
bourgeois state, in which he saw a 
gap between the formally recognised 
general interest within the state 
sphere and the real life of people in 
the sphere of society. This shift 
compelled Marx to take to Feuer¬ 
bachianism, inasmuch as Hegel’s 
philosophy, with its absolutisation of 
the state as an embodiment of 
reason and common interest, could 
no longer satisfy him. Hence the 
conscious perception of Feuerbach’s 
philosophy by Marx precisely in 
1843. Naturally, that was “unor¬ 
thodox” Feuerbachianism, but Marx 
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was also an “unorthodox" Hegelian. 

B. Meyerovsky (Moscow Institute 
of National Economy) dwelt on his* 
torico-philosophical problems in £n* 
gels’ work. An analysis of the essence 
and specific features of the 
philosophical revolutions in France 
in the 18th and Germany in the 19th 
century allowed Engels to come to 
the following conclusions: 
philosophical revolutions take the 
form of ideological preparation for 
political, social revolutions; 
philosophical revolutions are a radi¬ 
cal change of the dominating views, 
systems and methods of thinking 
that have taken shape earlier; the 
more resolutely ripe socio-political 
transformations implemented in the 
course of revolution, the more radi¬ 
cal is the character of philosophical 
revolutions preceding these transfor¬ 
mations and preparing them theoret¬ 
ically. The speaker pointed to an 
important methodological premise of 
Engels about the genuine motive 
forces of the development of 
philosophy, especially, in the new 
epoch: “...During this long period 
from Descartes to Hegel and from 
Hobbes to Feuerbach, the 
philosophers were by no means im¬ 
pelled, as they thought they were, 
solely by the force of pure reason. 
On the contrary, what really pushed 
them forward most was the powerful 
and ever more rapidly on-rushing 
progress of natural science and in¬ 
dustry” (ibid., pp. 347-348). Engels 
paid attention to the fact that the 
connection of philosophy with the 
development of natural science was 
most pronounced among the 
materialists. However, even idealistic 
systems (for example, Hegel’s sys¬ 
tem) acquired ever greater numl^r 
of materialistic features, along with 
the development of science and tech¬ 
nology. B. Meyerovsky drew atten¬ 
tion to the fact that Engels’ work 
pointed to the importance and 


necessity to examine a personal as¬ 
pect of the historico-philosophical 
process. He studied Feuerbach’s 
philosophy by analysing not oply the 
objective conditions of Feuerbach’s 
activity, but also the subjective, per¬ 
sonal aspects of the latter’s develop¬ 
ment. Our historico-philosophical 
works often lack that organic fusion 
of objective and subjective aspects of 
research into the creative heritage of 
the thinkers of the past. 

N. Prigoda (the Higher School of 
Trade Union Movement attached to 
AUCCTU) touched in his paper on 
problems connected with the main 
question of philosophy. Any one of 
its solutions contains the two essen¬ 
tial elements of the world surround¬ 
ing us—matter and consciousness. 
The latter is social, but not individu¬ 
al consciousness. The essence of 
social consciousness is revealed by 
the theory of knowledge and histori¬ 
cal materialism as a whole, without 
which there can be no scientific 
theory of knowledge. However, it is 
necessary to take into account the 
interconnection of individual and 
social consciousness, a relative inde¬ 
pendence of the latter, and condi¬ 
tionality of social consciousness by 
social being and practice. Thus, the 
principal question of philosophy only 
seems simple. In reality it is very 
complicated, if one is to consider ail 
ties, direct and indirect, objectively 
existing between matter and con¬ 
sciousness. 

V. Kuznetsov (Moscow University) 
pointed out .that Engels’ interpreta¬ 
tion of the history of philosophy as 
the confrontation of its two principal 
trends—materialism and idealism— 
was a scientifically substantiated view 
on philosophy (from the positions of 
the materialist understanding of his¬ 
tory), which had been taking shape 
among most outstanding thinkers 
from antiquity to the modem epoch. 
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Engels’ work Ludwig Feuerbach... 
(just as other works by the founders 
of Marxism-Leninism) calls for singl¬ 
ing out the qualitatively different 
historical forms of materialism and 
idealism in their development; sec¬ 
ondly, for giving a concrete charac¬ 
teristic of the specific features of 
each philosophical theory under ex¬ 
amination; thirdly, Ludwig Feuer¬ 
bach... turns attention to conceptual 
difference and even contradictori¬ 
ness of these theories; fourthly, it 
took into account the real possibility 
of problem-containing idealistic sys¬ 
tems (the Hegelian system, for exam¬ 
ple) being able to exert a positive 
influence on the historico- 
philosophical process. 

G. Sudyin (Moscow University) 
criticised the attempts of bourgeois 
scholars of Marxism to oppose En¬ 
gels’ Ludwig Feuerbach... to Lenin’s 
Materialism and Empirio-Criticism, 
particularly on the question of the 
correlation of being and thinking. As 
is known, Engels, in examining the 
second aspect of the main question 
of philosophy, pointed out that “in 
philosophical language this question 
is called the question of the identity 
of thinking and being” (ibid., 
p. 346). If one closely looks at the 
corresponding passage in Engels’ 
work, one will become convinced 
that thinking, consciousness is identi¬ 
cal with being only in a sense that it 
is an adequate reflection of the 
latter. Such understanding of this 
identity is also characteristic of En¬ 
gels’ Anti-Duhring and Dialectics of 
Nature, which emphasise that dialec¬ 
tical thinking (or subjective dialec¬ 
tics) is a reflection of objective 
dialectics, the dialectics of the sur¬ 
rounding world. Lenin, coming out 


as he did against the concept of the 
identity of social consciousness and 
socal being, put forward by A. Bog¬ 
danov, also rejected the idealistic 
reducing of being, of objective reali¬ 
ty to consciousness, thinking. He 
emphasised that being did not de¬ 
pend on consciousness, but, on the 
contrary, determined it, whereas 
consciousness was a reflection of 
being. “Materialism in general recog¬ 
nises objectively real being (matter),” 
he wrote, “as independent of the 
consciousness, sensation, experience, 
etc., of humanity. Historical 
materialism recognises social being as 
independent of the social conscious¬ 
ness of humanity. In both cases 
consciousness is only the reflection 
of being, at best an approximately 
true (adequate, perfectly exact) re¬ 
flection of it” (V. I. Lenin, Collected 
Works, Vol. 14, p. 326). Thus we see 
that the classics of Marxism- 
Leninism resolutely opposed the 
concept of identity of consciousness 
and being, just as the absolute con¬ 
traposition of matter and conscious¬ 
ness, the latter being only the “sup¬ 
reme product” of matter. Tfliey 
stressed the dialectical unity of mat¬ 
ter and consciousness and insisted on 
“our thinking [being] capable of the 
cognition of the real world” and 
“produce a correct reflection of real¬ 
ity”, as Marx and Engels put it 
(K. Marx, F. Engels. SeUcted WoHts, 
Vol. 3, p. 346). 

Summing up the results of the 
conference, V. Sokolov noted that 
Engels’ work Ludwig Feuerbach and 
the End of Classical German Fhilosophy 
is of intransient significance for 
philosophy and stimulates its further 
creative development. 

B. Meyerovsky 



Congresses • Conferences • Symposiums 


Concept of Peace in History and the Present 


An international conference 
under this name was held in Moscow 
on June 22-23, 1987. It was at¬ 
tended. apart from Soviet historians, 
by about 40 specialists in ancient, 
mediaeval, modern and contempor¬ 
ary history and international rela¬ 
tions from 15 countries of Europe, 
Asia and America. 

Interest in this subject is legitimate 
and stable. For many years now the 
problems of the preservation of 
peace and the role played in this by 
scientists and scholars have been 
discussed at international forums of 
historians. That was the case at the 
15th and 16th International Con¬ 
gresses of Historical Sciences and 
also at several multilateral and bila¬ 
teral conferences and meetings. 

The conference was sponsored by 
the National Committee of Soviet 
Historians. They decided to hold a 
broad exchange of views between 
representatives of most diverse scien¬ 
tific schools, fields of history and 
trends in order to determine, in a 
free discussion, the main avenues 
along which to direct their study of 
this major problem. 

The participants in the confer¬ 
ence were greeted, on behalf of the 
Presidium of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, by its Vice - President, 
Academician P. Fedoseyev. 


The conference heard more than 
60 papers and communications. It 
passed in an informal atmosphere of 
frank debates on the most diverse, 
and sometimes quite opposite, views. 
But all the speakers voiced their 
deep concern about making the 
peace more stable and removing the 
threat of nuclear war. 

The main paper was presented by 
the Chairman of the National Com¬ 
mittee of Soviet Historians, Academi¬ 
cian S. Tikhvinsky—“Concept of 
Peace in History and the Present”. It 
noted, among other things, that it is 
the task of history to accumulate and 
preserve the experience gained by 
mankind and warn against the grave 
consequences of past errors. It em¬ 
phasised the exceptional importance 
of the tasks facing humanity in our 
epoch of the rapid-paced develop¬ 
ment of science and technology. In 
postwar years it has led to the 
emergence of various types of the 
weapon of mass destruction, the 
conscious or unconscious use of 
which, just as carelessness with re¬ 
gard to nUdear energy and chemical 
and biological substances, is fraught 
with disastrous consequences not 
only for man, but for all forms of 
life on our planet. * 

The speaker said that culture and 
war were two opposite sides of 
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human history. One of the manifes¬ 
tations of culture was the striving for 
accord between the nations as an 
inalienable part of humanistic con¬ 
sciousness. The paper cited numer¬ 
ous concrete historical examples, 
from Herodotus to our day, when 
the most outstanding scientists and 
cultural figures put forward practical 
proposals to eliminate wars. For cen¬ 
turies the experience of the struggle 
of the popular masses and progres¬ 
sively-minded thinkers ' for the im¬ 
plementation of the ideals of peace 
has accumulated. The best minds of 
humanity have clearly perceived the 
organic connection of ideals common 
to all mankind with profound 
changes in the social system. The 
progressively-minded Russian thin¬ 
kers of the 18th and 19th centuries, 
from Radishchev to Tolstoy, actively 
championed the ideas of peace. 

Touching on the present epoch 
Academician S. Tikhvinsky emphas¬ 
ised that the October Revolution 
was, in essence, a revolution reject¬ 
ing war. The impact of the Decree 
on Peace and other foreign-policy 
acts of the Soviet government had 
largely determined the publication of 
individual declarations and protocols 
of the League of Nations, and inter¬ 
national treaties banning war as a 
political means. 

The speaker then said that today, 
against the background of the pow¬ 
erful peace movement of the 
peoples, the ethical and legal acts 
against wars and the use of force in 
international relations did not look 
so utopian as they had previously 
been considered. The efforts of sci¬ 
entists and scholars in various fields, 
induding historians, kre aimed at 
humanising international relations. 
Many Soviet scholars are engaged in 
the elaboration of the proUems of 
peaceful coexistence. &ientists in 
our country believe chat all differ¬ 
ences between the sodo-polkical sys¬ 


tems and their ideologies notwith¬ 
standing, the comparison of social 
values and priorities, the mode of 
life and worid outlooks should not 
be transferred to the military- 
political sphere or become a source 
of prejudice, mistrust and confronta¬ 
tion. On the contrary, it should 
promote better understanding of 
one another and a search for joint 
solutions of the problems facing 
mankind. 

The paper presented by Academi¬ 
cian Tikhvinsky triggered off a lively 
discussion at various levels and on 
diverse subjects. Participants in the 
conference had an opportunity to 
see an impressive panorama of both 
resolved and unresolved problems in 
the study of the concepts of peace in 
history. 

Premises contained in Tikhvinsky's 
paper were supfmrted by Professor 
Th. C. Barker (Britain), a member of 
the International Committee for His¬ 
torical Sciences. Seeing the nature of 
wars in the aggressiveness of some 
people’s character, he considered it 
necessary to orient them towards 
constructive, not destructive, aims. 
Stressing the importance of the pre¬ 
servation of peace, which should be 
used not for preparing war, but for 
solving the urgent problems of 
hunger, health care, ecology and 
disarmament. Professor Barker 
pointed out that a certain original 
“volume of friendship" already 
existed between historians of differ¬ 
ent countries^^and he called on them 
to work joindy for the sake of a 
peaceful future. 

Academician Zs. Pal Pach of the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences 
supported the idea of Joining the 
efforts of historians of different 
countries in the strugi^e for peace. 

Academician B. Plotrovsky (USSR) 
spoke about the role of ctdture in 
human history and ia ennobling 
influence on man, Culture creates an 



inimitable image of each people, 
whereas war destroys it and violates 
the harmony of human relationships. 
It becomes especially dangerous at a 
time when the technical aspects of 
our life are pushing aside the 
spiritual ones. The propaganda of 
culture and human values contri¬ 
butes to the strengthening of the 
atmosphere of trust and peace. 

Opinions differed on some of the 
questions discussed. The President 
of the International Commission for 
the History of the Second World 
War, Professor J. Vanwelkenhuyzen 
(Belgium) noted that in our day the 
Clausewitz formula that “war is no¬ 
thing but a continuation of political 
intercourse with the admixture of 
different means” could no longer be 
applied. He emphasised the need to 
strengthen trust and understanding 
between the peoples and the impor¬ 
tance of recognising various ap¬ 
proaches to complex problems. 

The West German historian 
W. Mommsen dwelt on the task of 
the scientist in revealing the mechan¬ 
ism of the beginning of wars and 
finding ways and means of their 
elimination. He also spoke about the 
topical nature of Clausewitz* ideas. 

The other five representatives of 
historical science in the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany raised most di¬ 
verse questions in their papers— 
from the problems of peace in the 
epoch of feudalism (A. Nitschke) to 
the sources of peaceful coexistence 
(U. Horster Phillips). 

West German scholars took an 
active part in the discussions that 
followed, sometimes initiating them. 
They expressed the view, widespread 
in the West, that the Soviet Union 
was a direct sucxessor to the course 
of the Russian Empire (I. Geiss). In 
his opinion, the USSR is a land 
empire of Spanq type, where the 
autocracy of tsar was replaced by the 
autocracy of Stalin. These views. 


however, were at variance with the 
general spirit of discussions and 
were not supported by their particip¬ 
ants. The Soviet scholars A. I^litov, 
B. Marushkin and V. Tishkov took 
issue with his views. 

H.-A. Jacobsen raised the “Ger¬ 
man question”. West German scho¬ 
lars tried to prove that the reunifica¬ 
tion of Germany would not spell any 
threat to peace. But it was said in 
response that the divided Germany, 
too, can make its contribution to the 
cause of peace. 

The range of problems discussed 
at the conference was quite broad. 
Mention should be made, among 
other speakers, of E. Saez ' (Spain) 
who told the audience about the 
programme of peace research in his 
country, including the work carried 
on since 1963 by the Supreme Coun¬ 
cil of Scientific Investigations of 
Spain on the publication of mediaev¬ 
al documents pertaining to the prob¬ 
lems of peace. The Japanese scholar 
Shinichi Arai oudined certain trends 
in the study of the problems of 
peace in his country. Corresponding 
Member of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences Z. Udaltsova said that 
Byzantine culture had been per¬ 
meated with the ideas of peace, 
kindness, the protection of the weak 
and noble deeds. V. Tishkov spoke 
on the nature of wars and the 
formation of stereotypes. J.-R. 
Chotar (Canada) dwelt on the 
cold war as a lesson for the preserva¬ 
tion of peace. M. Duverger (France) 
described the situation when peace is 
maintained in the relations between 
the great powers, but wars between 
small countries continue to rage. He 
outlined France’s position based on 
the policy of nuclear deterrent. 
Speaking about the historian’s re¬ 
sponsibility before the world, 
J. Carayannopoulos % (Greece) said 
that the task facing the scholar is to 
disprove pseudo-scientific conclu- 
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siotijs aimed at justifying imperialist 
inclinations and violent instinas. The 
paper read by the Canadian scholar 
J.-P. Simon was devoted to the War¬ 
saw Treaty Organisation as an al¬ 
liance whi^ contributed to the pre¬ 
servation of peace in current hbtory. 
He used a number of interesting 
sources. The problems of pacifism 
were touched on in the papers and 
communications deliver^ by 
R. Ilyukhina (USSR). K. Holl (FRG) 
and F. Klein (GDR). B. Faloon (Ire¬ 
land) spoke about the need to pre¬ 
serve peace in any form; M. Lasko 
(Hungary) dwelt on pseudo-threats 
and the dangers connected with 
them. Ch. Chatfield (USA) called on 
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ak An Intemaiional Scientific Confer¬ 
ence "The Development of Socialist 
Constitutional System" dedicated to 
the 70th anniversary of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution which 
was held in Moscow on June 15-17 
attracted Soviet and 60 foreign re¬ 
searchers from 18 countries. It was 
opened by Academician Pyotr 
Fedoseyev, Vice-President of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences. 

A. Lukyanov, Secretary of the CC 
CPSU, emphasised in the main re¬ 
port that history had fully confirmed 
Lenin’s prevision that the working 
masses would use their political 
supremacy as a basis for the socialist 
reconstruction of society; that the 
development of democracy to a full 
swing, search for the forms of such a 
development and their testing in 
practice would be a major part of 
this great work, with socialist demo¬ 
cratism being a durable lever in 
society's progress which would affect 
the economy, give impulse to its 
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scientists to study the impact of 
changes in technological develop¬ 
ment on society. 

A. Chubaryan (USSR) spoke about 
the evolution of the concept of peace 
in the 20th century. He called for a 
better understanding of the new 
situation in the world and the pivotal 
idea of ensuring security, that is, 
interdependence and competition. 

The conference formed a perma¬ 
nent committee of 17 noted Soviet 
and foreign scholars and issued a 
communique calling for the creation 
of a climate of greater mutual un¬ 
derstanding in the struggle against 
the threat of war. 

V. Shilov 


transformation and in its turn itself 
would be subjected to the influence 
of the economic development. 

The reporter stressed that the 
road covered by the Soviet state was 
not easy, since it was a road of 
pioneers; but on the whole the 
progress is obvious as is obvious a 
new socio-political system, a power¬ 
ful multinational state of the work¬ 
ing people striving constantly to 
renew and advance their society. 
Such a search for possibilities of 
renewing and accelerating socialism’s 
progress, Lukyanov noted, is espe¬ 
cially experienced now in the process 
of restructuring. The crudal charac¬ 
ter of the Api^ 1985 Plenary Meet¬ 
ing of the CC CPSU, the lesson of 
the truth given by the 27th CPSU 
Congress, the democratisation o>n- 
cept elaborated by the January 1987 
Plenary Meeting of the CC CPSU— 
these are the Great October Revolu¬ 
tion’s ideas in their progress and 
action. Then Lukyanov analysed the 
main stages in the historical develop¬ 
ment of the Soviet statehood in the 
course of socialist construction. In 



conclusion he said that life would 
put before law students ever new 
problems. First of all it concerns the 
sphere of democracy and self- 
government where they have not 
only to eliminate gaps in theory but 
to generalise the experience that has 
already been obtained, to study and 
recommend for practice the most 
effective forms of involving masses 
in the management of production 
and all the affairs of the state and 
society. The time dictates a new 
approach to defining economic func¬ 
tions of the state of the whole 
people, boundaries of state regula¬ 
tion in various spheres of social 
relations, problems of national-state 
construction, combination of indus¬ 
trial and territorial management, in¬ 
terrelation between the individual 
and society, between the citizen and 
the state. The conference’s discus¬ 
sion attracted Soviet and many 
foreign participants: Academician 
W. Weichelt (GDR), Professor 
A. Lopatka (Poland), Professor 
Zh. Milanov (Bulgaria), Academician 
M. £ic (Czechoslovakia), Professor 
I. Fujita (Japan), Professor L. Ficere 
(Hungary) and others. 

He A plan of scientific relations between 
the USSR Academy of Sciences and the 
Academy of the Social Sciences of the 
PRC for 1987-1989 was signed in 
Beijing. The document envisages the 
principle of reciprocity of the visits 
of researchers for reading lectures, 
exchange of experience, and partici¬ 
pation in conferences and other sci¬ 
entific affairs, the exchange of 
books, journals and other specialised 
publications. The signing of the plan 
was a result of the return visit of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences’ delega¬ 
tion to the PRC. During its stay in 
China, the delegation risked some 
academic institutions of the PRC’s 
Academy of Social Sciences, univer¬ 
sities, read lectures and made some 


communications. The parties stres¬ 
sed the similarity of a number of 
problems now under consideration 
in the Soviet Union and China«which 
prompts the mutually advantageous 
exchange of experience in the 
sphere. Chinese scientists showed 
great interest in the profound recon¬ 
struction of all spheres of life in the 
Soviet Union and in the activities of 
Soviet social scientists under new 
conditions. The parties expressed 
their desire to further expand their 
relations. 

H* ^‘Problem of the Rational in Cogni¬ 
tion and Activity” was the theme of 
the conference held by the Institute 
of Philosophy, USSR AS, at 
Zvenigorod (near Moscow). The in¬ 
troductory speech was made by 
V. Lektorsky, Chairman of the Or¬ 
ganising Committee. The conference 
considered four themes which were 
highlighted in the main papers; 
“Rationalism and Expediency’’ 
(A. Nikiforov, B. Pruzhinin), “Meas¬ 
uring the Rational’’ (V. Porus, 
I. Kasavin), “Rationalism of Socio- 
Humanitarian Knowledge’’ (V. Fedo¬ 
tova, N. Avtonomova), and 
“Rationalism as a Problem’’ 
(V. Shvyrev, G. Batischev, M. Rozov, 
S. Krymsky, M. Mamardashvili). Ap¬ 
proximately so participants took part 
in the discussions. 

He The International Commission on the 
History of the Great October Revolution 
under the International Committee of the 
Historical Sciences held in Odessa a 
scientific conference “Classes and Politi¬ 
cal Parties in Ae October Revolution in 
Russia". It was opened by Secretary 
General of the International Com¬ 
mission S. Khromov (Director of the 
Academy’s Institute of the History of 
the USSR). The plenary sessions 
heard the following papers: Presi¬ 
dent of the IntematiOiuU Commis¬ 
sion Academician I. Mints (USSR), 
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“Glasses and Parties of Russia in the 
October Revolution. Results of the 
Studies and Non*Resolved Prob¬ 
lems”; P. Dukes (Great Britain), 
“Classes and Political Parties of Rus¬ 
sia in the October Revolution. Cer¬ 
tain British Views". Sectional meet¬ 
ings heard 40-odd papers including 
by: A. Moritsch (Austria), Academi¬ 
cian Kh. Khristov (Bulgaria), 
P. Flenleu (Great Britain), F. Mucsi 
and T. Haidu (Hungary); H. Lauen- 
roth, £. Kalbe, G. Rosenfeld (GDR), 
Zafar Imam (India), Chen Zhihua 
(China), A. Czubinski (Poland), 
W. Rosenberg and A. Rabinowitch 
(USA), T. Vihovainen (Finland), 
M. Ferro and F. Coquin (France), 
B. Bonwetsch (FRG), K. German 
and J. Kfizek (Czechoslovakia). 

sK Moscow hosted the First Session of 
the Joint Soviet-Polish Commission on 
the History of Relations between the Two 
Countries. It was carried out in accor¬ 
dance with the Declaration on the 
Soviet-Polish Cooperation in Ideolo¬ 
gy, Science and Culture which was 
signed by General Secretary of the 
CC CPSU Mikhail Gorbachev and 
leader of the Polish United Workers’ 
Party Wojcieh, Jaruzelski. The ses¬ 
sion was attended by the commission 
members—outstanding Soviet and 
Polish historians headed by 
Corr. Mem., USSR AS G. Smirnov, 
Chairman of the Soviet part of the 
commission, and Professor J. Macis- 
zewski. Chairman of the Polish part 
of the commission. The parties were 
guided by the Declaration’s premise 
on the necessity of using historical 
experience for stronger cooperation 
between the two countries, llie com¬ 
mission outlined the main trends 
and forms of coof^ration, ccmsi- 
dered concrete proposals on organis¬ 
ing scientific researches, using new 
documents and material and prepar¬ 
ing joint monographs, including In- 
temational Cooperation between Ute 


CPSV and the PUJVP. The History and 
the Present Day. The parties came to 
the agreement on preparing a 
number of joint studies on various 
aspects of Soviet-Polish relations and 
elaborated measures on highlighting 
the studies’ results. The Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism under the CC 
CPSU transferred a number of 
funds of Polish revolutionary organ¬ 
isations to the Central Archive of the 
CC PUWP. 

s|c A Conference of USSR and USA 
Historians “Soviet-American Relations. 
1945-1950” held in Moscow was 
opened by Academician S. Tikhvins¬ 
ky, Academician-Secretary of the De¬ 
partment of History, USSR AS, and 
George F. Kennan, head of the US 
delegation. The introductory 
speeches were delivered by Vice- 
Chairman of the National Commit¬ 
tee of Historians of the Soviet Union 
A. Chubaryan (head of the Soviet 
delegation) and Prof. J. L. Gaddis. 
Soviet historians read the following 
papers: A. Borisov, “Was the Cold 
War Unavoidable?”; V. Maikov, 
“Roosevelt and the Problem of 
Soviet-American Relations. 1^^- 
1945”; A. Filatov, “Planning the 
Backgrounds of Postwar World with¬ 
in the Anti-Hitler Coalition and 
Soviet-American Relations”; 

A. Shapiro, “Economic Results of 
the Second World War and Prob¬ 
lems of the Postwar Economy”; 
A. Utkin, “Strategy and Diplomacy”; 
R. Bogdanov, “^plomacy of Nuc¬ 
lear Weapons”; N. Egorova, “Inter¬ 
national Crisis, 1945-1950: Experi¬ 
ence of Hutory”; B. Marushkin, 
“Development of Postwar Europe 
and ^viet-American Relations. 
1947-1950 (Including the Origin of 
NATO)”; N. Ivanov, “Stereotypes of 
Political Thought and Soviet- 
American Relations. 1945-1950”. Re¬ 
porting from the American ride 
were G. C. Herring, “The Legacy of 
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Wartime Cooperation"; Th. G. Pa¬ 
terson, "Toward Spheres of 
Influence: United States Postwar 
Planning and Soviet-American Rela¬ 
tions"; £. R. May, “Strategy and 
Diplomacy”; D. Holloway, "Nuclear 
Weapons in Soviet-American Rela¬ 
tions from 1945 to 1949”; 
A. L. George and S. M. Fisch, 
“Superpower Management of the 
Crisis in Iran, Berlin and Korea. 
1945-1950”; V. Mastny, “Europe as 
an Issue in Soviet-American Rela¬ 
tions. 1945-1950”; D. W. Larson, 
“The Cold War as a Spiral of 
Misperception". Prof. W. Taubman 
and A. Chubaryan delivered con¬ 
cluding speeches. 

sic Tallinn was the venue of the 
Soviet-American Conference on Quan¬ 
tification in Agrarian History spon¬ 
sored by the National Committee of 
Historians of the Soviet Union, the 
Social Sciences Division of the Esto¬ 
nian Academy of Sciences and the 
Institute of History of the Estonian 
Academy of Sciences. It was opened 
by Academician J. Kahk of the Esto¬ 
nian Academy of Sciences, head of 
the American delegation A. L. Olm- 
stead, and A. Chubaryan of the Na¬ 
tional Committee of Historians of 
the Soviet Union. The conference 
considered the following themes: 
“Quantification in Agrarian His¬ 
tory", “Machines in Agricultural 
Production”, “Labour and Work in 
Agricultural Production”, “Agricul¬ 
tural Population Mentality and Social 
Protest”, “Types and Trends in Ag¬ 
ricultural Development". Reporting 
from the Soviet side were: Corr. 
Mem., USSR AS I. Kovalchenko (de¬ 
legation head) and L. Borodin, 
“Two Ways of Capitalist Agrarian 
Evolution in Euro{M;an Russia: Mul¬ 
tivariate Typological Analysis"; 
K. Khvostova, “Application of (^an- 
titative Methods in Studying 
Mediaeval Agrarian Relations”: 


Academician J. Kahk, “Machines in 
Agricultural Production in Baltic Sea 
Area: the Late 19th-Early 20th Cen¬ 
tury”; V. Tyukavkin, “Machitfbs in 
Russian Agriculture in the Late 
19th-EarIy 20th Century”; 

N. Selunskaya, “Landlord’s Estate 
and Peasant’s Farm in European 
Russia in 1917: Production Level 
and Wage Labour”; B. Shpotov, 
“Farmers as a Source of Working- 
Class Formation in American Indus¬ 
try (First Half of the 19th Century)”; 

O. Bukhovets, “Self-Consciousness 

of Russian Peasantry During the 
Revolution of 1905-^1907: Quantita¬ 
tive Analysis”; B. Mironov, “Peas¬ 
ants’ Literacy in European Russia in 
the 19th-Early 20 th Century”; 
I. Suponitskaya, "Toward the Prob¬ 
lem of American Farmers’ Social 
Structure in the 19th Century”; 
L. Milov and I. Garskova, “Serf 
Labour Productivity Trends in the 
Late 18th and First Half of the 19th 
Centuries”. Reporting from the 
American side were: W. N. Parker, 
“Quantification in American History, 
1850-1910: a Re-examination"; 

A. L. Olmstead and P. Phode, “An 
Overview of California Agricultural 
Mechanisation. 1870-1930”; 

G. Wright, “American Agriculture 
and the Labour Market: What Hap¬ 
pened to Proletarisation?”; R. Ran¬ 
som and R. Sutch, “Land Slaves and 
Wealth: the Impact of Emancipation 
on the Plantation Economy of the 
South”; M. Rothstein, “US Farmers’ 
Movement and Farmers’ Protests"; 

P. H. Lindert, “The Determinajits of 
US A^cultural Land Values since 
1800”. The American side was rep¬ 
resented at the conference by 
C. Leonard, J. Atack, D. Field, 
G. W. Granthem. 

sk The Eighth Symposium of Soviet and 
Japanese Historians hipid in Moscow 
was addressed at its opening by 
Academician S. Tikhvinsky, Coir. 
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Mem., USSR AS G. Kim (Deputy 
Director of the Institute of Oriental 
Studies, USSR AS), and Keiji Nagah- 
ara. Chairman of the National Com¬ 
mittee of Historians of Japan. The 
symposium discussed three themes: 
“International Aspects of 20th- 
Century Russian Revolutions", 
“Problems of Periodisation of 
Japan’s History of the Pre- 
Contemporary Period”, and “Prob¬ 
lems of Peace and Security of the 
Far East after the Second World 
War”. Soviet historians delivered 
papers: A. Ignatyev, “International 
Situation in the Period of the Rus¬ 
sian Revolutions of 1905-1907 and 
1917”; A. Tolstoguzov, “Periodisa¬ 
tion of the History of Pre-Capitalist 
Societies (on the example of Japan)”; 
N. Leshchenko, "The Question of 
the Boundaries of the' Modern 
Times in Japan’s History”; 
V. Popov, “A Contemporary History 
of Japan”; V. Laverychev, “The 
Question of Periodisation of Russia’s 
History of the Capitalist Period”; 
K. Sarkisov, “Japan’s Policy in Asia 
and Problems of Peace and Security 
in the Pacific Asia”; S. Verbitsky, 
“The Evolution of Japan’s Regional 
Policy”. Reporting from the Japan¬ 
ese side were: Masayuki Yamauchi, 
“The Russian Revolution and Mid¬ 
dle East (1920-1921)”; Takeo Hir- 
ose, “The Siberian Railway in the 
First Russian Revoludon and the 
Russian-Japanese War”; Keiji 
Nagahara, “Problems of Periodisa¬ 
tion of Japan’s History of the Pre- 
Contemporary Period”; Kaichiro 
Ooishi, “Periodisadon of the Modern 
and Contemporary History of 
Japan”; Nobuo Shimotomai, “The 
End of NEP (1929-1936)”; Ryuji 
Sasaki, “Problems of Security of 
Eastern Asia after the Second World 
War”. Some 20 people, including 
Haruki Wada and Tadashi Kano 
from Japan, participated in the dis¬ 
cussion of the papers. 


He An international conference "Africa: 
the Challenge of Economic Recovery and 
Accelerated Development held in Abuja 
(Nigeria) attracted participants from 
36 countries and some 50 interna¬ 
tional organisations. The Soviet par¬ 
ticipant in the conference A. Sorokin 
(Institute of Africa, USSR AS) read 
his paper “The Challenge of Africa’s 
Economic Recovery and the Concept 
of International Economic Security”. 
The conference adopted a final 
document “Abuja Statement on 
Economic Recovery and Long-Term 
Development in Africa”. 


He Jyvaskyla (Finland) played host to 
the European Popidation Conference 
"Issues and Prospects" organised by 
the International Union for the Sci¬ 
entific Study of Population (lUSSP), 
the European Association for Popu¬ 
lation Studies (EAPS), and Finnish 
Consortium for Population Confer¬ 
ence Organisation (FINNCO). The 
conference attracted demographers 
from 23 European countries, includ¬ 
ing Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, GDR, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania, USSR, 
and Yugoslavia and demograj^hers 
from 10 countries of North and 
South America, Asia, Africa and 
Australia. The participants heard 7 
plenary papers. The Soviet re¬ 
searcher A. Vishnevsky was a lead¬ 
ing opponent on the paper “Demog¬ 
raphic Change, Economic Grow& 
and Social Welfare”. Then the con¬ 
ference work proceeded in 25 
panels. Soviet researchers acdvely 
participated in four of them. 
K. Katus read his paper “Evoludon 
of Fertility in the Estonian SSR“ in 
the “Long-Term Fluauadons in Fer¬ 
tility” panel; O. Staroverov delivered 
his paper “Problems of Populadon 
Movement Simulation” to the 
“Economic-Demographic Models” 
panel. V. Bodrova headed the “Fam¬ 
ily Policy and Populadon Change” 
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panel and A. Isupov headed the 
“1990 Round of Censuses” panel. 

sic Jyvaskyla (Finland) was the venue 
of the Soviet-Finnish demographic semi¬ 
nar “Population and Social Develop¬ 
ment". The Soviet delegation was 
headed by L. Rybakovsky (head of 
the department at the Institute of 
Sociological Studies, USSR AS), and 
Professor A. Majava headed the Fin¬ 
nish delegation. Reporting from the 
Soviet side were: L. Rybakovsky, 
“Seventy Years of Demographic De¬ 
velopment in the USSR”; G. Kisele¬ 
va, “New Methodological Ap¬ 
proaches in the Study of Demog¬ 
raphic Processes in the USSR”; 
I. Ushkalov, “Scientific and Techni¬ 
cal Progress and the Mobility of the 
Population”; I. Zhuravleva, “Health 
and Self-Preservation Behaviour”; 
M. Cherednichenko, “Ageing of the 
Population of the USSR and Social 
Problems of the Aged in the Scien¬ 
tific and Technological Revolution”; 
P. Eglite “Siocial Changes of the Sub¬ 
ject of Demographic Behaviour”; 
T. Ivanova, “Demographic Develop¬ 
ment of Ethnic Groups of the Popu¬ 
lation (Kola Lapps)”; G. Romanen- 
kova, “Historical Aspect of the 
Evolution of the Population of 
Petersburg-Leningrad”; F. Borodkin 
and S. Soboleva, “The Accuracy of 
the Regional Population Projec¬ 
tions”. Finnish researchers delivered 
papers: “H. Hamalainen, “The Ac¬ 
curacy of the Regional Populadon 
Projecdons in Finland in the 1980s”; 
V. Notkola and T. Valkonen, 
“Socio-Economic Differences in 
Perinatal and Infant Mortality in 
Finland. 1976-1982"; T. Martelin, 
“Effects of Changes in Smoking 
Habits on Morbidity and Mortality: a 
Simuladtm Experiment”;' P. Parkki- 
nen, “Ageing inland up to the Year 
2030”; S. Lallukka, “Chanpng Age- 
Sex Composition as an Indicadon of 
Ethnic Reidentification: the Mord¬ 


vins”; O. Turpeinen, “Population 
Disasters in Finland in 1808-1809 
and 1866-1868”. 

:|e "Raising the Efficiency of Using 
Scientific and Technical Potential” was 
the theme of the Second All-Union 
Scientific-Practical Conference on the 
Problems of Managing lienee held in 
Moscow and organised by the USSR 
State Committee for Science and 
Technology, Scientific Economic Soc¬ 
iety, Department of Economics of 
the USSR AS and the USSR AS 
Scientific Council on Economic Prob¬ 
lems of the STR. Plenary sessions 
heard and discussed" 16 papers in¬ 
cluding: “Economic Problems,of In¬ 
tegrating Science and Production” 
(Academician A. Aganbegyan), 

“Economic Forms of Integrating Sci¬ 
ence and Production” (V. Groshev), 
“The Direction of Restructuring Sci¬ 
entific and Technical Potential” 
(N. Obraztsov), “The Improvement 
of the Economic Mechanism in In¬ 
tensifying Science” (Corr. Mem., 
USSR AS V. Makarov), “Economic 
Levers of Managing the Develop¬ 
ment of Scientific and Technical 
Potential” (S. Perminov). Then the 
work of the conference proceeded in 
the panels: “Comprehensive Prob¬ 
lems of the Economy of Science”, 
“Problems of Forming a Network of 
Scientific Organisations”, “The 
Theory and Practice of Comprehen¬ 
sive Analysis and Assessment of Sci- 
endfic and Technical Activity”, “The 
Improvement of the Mechanism of 
Management and the Planning in 
Science”, “Raising the Efficiency of 
Using Sciendfic Personnel and Ma¬ 
terial and Technical Resources of 
Scientific Organisations”, “Informa¬ 
tion Backing of Managing Science”, 
“The Improvement of Oi^^isation- 
al and Economic Levers of Introduc¬ 
ing Sciendfic and Technological 
Achievements in ^ Produedon”, 
“Economic Problems of Integradng 
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Science and Production". Some 150 
papers were read at the panels, 
approximately 1,700 people from 50 
cities of the USSR took part in the 
conference. 

sK Geneva played host to the I5th 
Pugwash Worktop on Nuclear Forces 
which discussed two subjects: “The 
ABM Treaty and Strategic Defence” 
and "Deep Reduction and Minimum 
Deterrence”. It attracted representa¬ 
tives of 13 countries, including: 
China, Czechoslovakia, - Poland and 
USSR. The Soviet delegation was 
represented by Chairman of the 
Soviet Pugwash Committee Academi¬ 
cian M. Markov (delegation head), 
Academician V. Goldansky, Corr. 
Mem., USSR AS An. Gromyko, 
Corr. Mem., USSR AS V. Tru- 
khanovsky, Corr. Mem.^.' USSR 
AS N. Fedorenko, and N. Chervov. 

He Mragowo (Poland) was the venue 
of the 49th Pugwash Symposium on 
Common Security in Europe which 
brought together representatives of 
22 countries, including Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania, USSR, and Yugoslavia. 
The Soviet Union was represented 
by Academician O. Reutov and 
V. Mazing. 

He The Constituent Conference of the 
Multilateral Problem Commission of the 
Academies of Sciences of the Socialist 
Countries ‘^Problems of Peace and Dis¬ 
armament", which was held in Mos¬ 
cow, was attended by academics 
from Bulgaria, Cuba, Czechos¬ 
lovakia, GDR, Hungary, People’s 
Democratic Republic of Korea, Mon¬ 
golia, Poland, USSR, and Vietnam. 
They adopted forms and guidelines 
of the commission’s work and plan 
for 1988-1900. 

He A round toMe "Disarmament and 
Development" organised in the Insti¬ 


tute of the World Economy and 
Internationa) Relations of the USSR 
AS by the participants of the confer¬ 
ence jointly with representatives of 
some developing countries discussed 
the theses “incept of the Interrela¬ 
tion between Disarmament and De¬ 
velopment” which had been pre¬ 
pared by the institute. 

He London was the venue of an 
international conference "Politics: Ra¬ 
tionality and Ideology" sponsored by 
the Politics Philosophy Study Group 
of the International Political Science 
Association (IPSA). The conference 
was conceived as a continuation of 
the Moscow International Forum 
“For a Nuclear-Free World, for the 
Survival of Humanity” and simul¬ 
taneously as a preparatory stage to 
the 14th International Congress of 
IPSA to be held in Washington in 
August 1988. Academics from 15 
countries took part in the confer¬ 
ence. Corresponding Member of the 
USSR AS V. Mshvenieradze (Deputy 
Director of the Institute of 
Philosophy, USSR AS) read his 
paper “Meditations on New Political 
Thinking”. 

He Scientists and public figures met in 
Moscow to continue discussions of new 
approaches to securing durable peace in 
the nuclear and space age which had 
taken place at the Moscow forum 
“For a Nuclear-Free World, for the 
Survival of Humanity”. The meeting 
was organised by the Soviet Commit¬ 
tee for European Security and Coop¬ 
eration, the Committee of Soviet 
Scientists for Peace, Against Nuclear 
Threat, the Scientific Council for 
Studying the Problems of Peace and 
Disarmament of the USSR AS, the 
USSR State Committee for Science 
and Technology, and the Soviet 
Peace Committee. Communicadons 
on the concepdons of military de¬ 
tente, in particular non-offenstve de- 
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fence, being elaborated now were 
read by A. von Bulow, Deputy of the 
SDPG to the FRG Bundestag: Pro¬ 
fessor R. Neild of University of 
Cambridge (Great Britain); Professor 
F. von Hippel (Princeton University, 
USA); Professor A. Boserup (De¬ 
nmark); Professor E. Boeker (Free 
University of Amsterdam); Dr. A. 
von Muller (the Max Planck Society 
for Developing Science, FRG). 
W. Konarski of Poland informed the 
meeting on his country’s proposals in 
the field of reducing armaments and 
promoting confidence in Europe. 

3k The International Scientific Seminar 
on Problems of Security and Develop¬ 
ment in the North Pacific sponsored in 
Sapporo (Japan) by the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy (USA) 
and Hokkaido University attracted 
researchers from Canada, China, 
Japan, Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic, South Korea, USA, and 
USSR. The Soviet Union was rep¬ 
resented by researchers from the 
Institute of US and Canadian 
Studies, USSR AS. The following 
papers were delivered: “On Current 
Military and Political Situation in the 
North Pacific” (G. Trofimenko, de¬ 
legation head), “The Countries of 
the North Pacific and the Challenge 
of the 21st Century” (A. Kortunov). 
A. Parkansky and K. Pleshakov took 
part in the seminar. 

3(c Problems of security and relations 
between East anld West was the theme of 
an international conference organised 
in West Berlin by the local branch of 
the Aspen Institute for Humanistic 
Studies (Aspen, Colorado). It was 
attended by experts from France, 
FRG, Great Britain, USA, and 
USSR. The Soviet Union was rep¬ 
resented by Deputy Director of the 
Institute of US and Canadian 
Studies, USSR AS Rk Bogdanov (de¬ 
legation head), researchers of this 


institute S. Plekhanov and A. Bob¬ 
rysheva, researchers from the Insti¬ 
tute of the World Economy and 
International Relations V. Baranovs¬ 
ky and A. Savelyev. Processes de¬ 
veloping in the USSR and the USA 
and their impact on the East-West 
relations were in the centre of dis¬ 
cussions. Great attention was paid to 
the speeches of Soviet participants 
which were devoted to the restruc¬ 
turing under way in the USSR and 
to decisions of the June 1987 Ple¬ 
nary Meeting of the CC CPSU. 

ik Washington D.C. was the venue 
of a Soviet-American seminar which 
discussed the prospects of Soviet- 
American relations, nuclear disarma¬ 
ment and the problem of strengthening 
strategic stability and reducing conven¬ 
tional forces. It was organised by the 
Atlantic Council of the United States 
and the Institute of US and Cana¬ 
dian Studies of the USSR AS. The 
Soviet side was represented at the 
seminar by: Director of the Institute 
Academician G. Arbatov, Corr. 
Mem., USSR AS V. Zhurkin, Admir¬ 
al N. Amelko, G. Trofimenko, 
M. Milstein, V. Shustov, R. Entov, 
and S. Karaganov. Participating 
from the American side were: Chair¬ 
man of the Atlantic Council General 
A. Goodpuster, General B. Skow- 
croft, J. Woolfy and other experts. 

>k The Soviet-Japanese symposium on 
tile problems of peace and security in 
Asia was held in Tskhaltubo (Geor¬ 
gian SSR). The Soviet delega¬ 
tion was headed by Academician 
E. Primakov, Director of the Insti¬ 
tute of the World Economy and 
International Relations, USSR AS. 
Professor K. Saeki headed the group 
of Japanese experts from the ^un- 
cil of National Security of Japan. 
The partidpants in the symposium 
discussed the questions of disarma¬ 
ment, security and cooperation in 
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the world and in the Asian Pacific as 
well as the questions of Soviet- 
Japanese relations. The parties stres¬ 
sed the necessity of implementing in 
practice the principles of new politi¬ 
cal thinking in the development of 
international relations, of searching 
for ways to reducing the level of war 
danger and of deepening mutual 
understanding and confidence. 

sic “Political Irutitutes and the Accelera¬ 
tion of Socio-Economic Development" 
was the theme of the Third All-Union 
School of Young Political Scholars spon¬ 
sored in Moscow by the Soviet Associa¬ 
tion of Political Science. Hie plenary 
session heard the paper of Corr. 
Mem., USSR AS V. Mshvenieradze 
(Deputy Director of the Institute of 
Philosophy, USSR AS) ^n the tasks 
of political science in the conditions 
of restructuring, and the paper of 
I. Bestuzhev-Lada (Institute of 
Sociological Studies, USSR AS) on 
the process of democratisation and 
problems of overcoming red upe. 
The panel meetings considered two 
questions: the role of political insti¬ 
tutes in restructuring and the re¬ 
structuring of political institutes: and 
the role of political institutes in the 
socio-economic development of the 
capitalist countries at the present 
stage. The round-table discussions 
were devoted to: new thinking and 
military policy in the nuclear age; 
philosophical and methodological 
problems of studies in politics (epis¬ 
temology of politics); collective and 
individual leadership in politics; new 
legislation and the restructuring; the 
sociology of self-government: readi¬ 
ness No... (empirical studies of socio¬ 
political processes in the USSR); 
religion and politics. 

Dubrovnic (Yugoslavia) hosted a 
session of the Research Committee on 
Sociology of Regioncd and Urban De¬ 
velopment of the International SocUdogi- 


cal Association on the theme “Technolo¬ 
gy, Restructuring and Urban-Regional 
Development". It attracted academics 
from 15 countries, including Hun¬ 
gary, Poland, USSR, and Yugoslavia, 
Soviet participants submitted the fol¬ 
lowing papers: “Modern Technologi¬ 
cal Restructuring and Changes in the 
Socio-Professional Structure of 
Urban Population in the USSR” 
(O. Shkaratan), “Regional Differenti¬ 
ation of the Life Conditions of the 
Population and Socio-Economic 
Mechanisms of Its Regulation” 
(L. Khakhulina). 

^ “The Social Organisation of Work: 
Problematic Aspects" was Uie theme of 
the First Soviet-American Sociological 
Seminar sponsored by the Soviet 
Sociological Association and the 
American Sociological Association in 
Vilnius. The seminar discussed the 
following questions: the relationship 
between the larger social structure 
and job conditions in socialist and 
capitalist societies: alternative struc¬ 
tural arrangements for the organisa¬ 
tion of work; social psychological 
aspects of work motivation; h^torical 
trends in the social organisation of 
work; modern technologies and 
man; employment, working condi¬ 
tions, communication, personality 
development. The seminar heard 
15-odd papers, including the joint 
Soviet-American paper “Indices of 
the Use of Time by Urban Dwellers” 
prepared by V. Andreyenkov, 
V. Patrushev (both of the USSP) and 
J. Robinson (USA); papers by Soviet 
sociologists: “Tendencies to Enrich¬ 
ing the Paradigm of the Sociology of 
Labour" (V. Yadov), “The Develop¬ 
ment of Democracy at the Enterprise 
and the System of Social Guarantees 
of the Right to Work” (B. Rakitsky); 
and papers of American sociologists: 
“PositioNfc in the Class Structure 
and Psychological Functioning” 
(M. Kohn et al.), “Jobs and Work” 
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(J. Miller), "Goal Incongruence, In¬ 
terdependence and Decision-Making 
in a 'High-Technological Firm*” 
(W. Bielby), "Technological Change, 
Skill Requirements and Education" 
(K. Spenner). 

3|e The Colloquium “International 
Crimes and National Penal Law” or¬ 
ganised by the International Associa¬ 
tion of Penal Law in Hammamet 
(Tunisia) attracted experts from 18 
countries, including GDR, Hungary, 
Poland and USSR. Director of the 
Institute for the Studies of the 
Crime Causes and Elaboration of 
Crime Prevention Measures I. Kar- 
pets (USSR) delivered his paper on 
international crimes and the crimes 
of international character. 

“Legislation and Juridical Review — 
an International Comparison” was the 
theme of an international symposium 
held in Bad Homburg (FRG) and 
organised by the Institute of the 
Political Sciences under Heidelberg 
University which was attended by 
law students from Austria, France, 
FRG, Greece, Italy, Poland, Spain, 
USSR, and USA, There were sub¬ 
mitted 9 papers to the symposium 
on the control of the constitutionality 
of laws in respective systems of law. 
Great interest was arisen by the 
paper of Polish representative 
L. Garlicki on the organisation and 
activity of the Constitutional Tribun¬ 
al recently established in the country. 
V. Tumanov (department head at 
the Institute of the State and Law, 
USSR AS) read his paper “Guaran¬ 
tees for Constitutionality of Legisla¬ 
tion in the USSR” in which, at the 
request of the participants, much 
attention was paid to legal aspects of 
the restructuring under way in the 
Soviet Union. 

4* The Soviet-West German colloquium 
“International Law and Municipal 


Law” held in Kiel was organised by 
the Max Planck Institute for Foreign 
Public and International ^ Law 
(Heidelberg), the Institute for Inter¬ 
national Law at the Christian Al¬ 
brecht University (Kiel) and other 
scientific legal institutions. Corr. 
Mem., USSR AS G. Tunkin, Chair¬ 
man of the Soviet Association of 
International Law, headed the Soviet 
delegation and Professor R. Wol- 
frum headed the West German de¬ 
legation. The colloquium discussed 
four themes: “Incorporation of Cus¬ 
tomary International Law into 
Municipal Law", “The Relevance of 
Resolutions and Declarations of In¬ 
ternational Organisations for Munici¬ 
pal Law”, “Incorporation of Interna¬ 
tional Treaties into Municipal Law”, 
and “The Relevance of Acts of 
International ‘Super-National Organ¬ 
isations’ for Municipal Law”. 

9k "Legal System and Restructuring” 
was the theme of an all-Union scientific- 
theoretical conference carried out by 
the Institute of the State and Law, 
USSR AS at Zvenigorod (near Mos¬ 
cow). Some 160 leading scientists of 
law, representatives of legal research 
institutes, institutions of higher 
learning and practical workers took 
part in the conference opened by 
Deputy Director A, Vasilyev. Papers 
were submitted by: A. Vasilyev, 
"Law and Restructuring”; 
V. Kazimirchuk, “Strategy of the 
Development of Soviet Legislation”; 
V. Savitsky, “Justice and Restructur¬ 
ing”; and V. Nersesyants, “New 
Legal Thinking under Restructur¬ 
ing”. Discussion of the papers at¬ 
tracted some 40 people. The main 
theoretical theses propounded in the 
papers and discussions were re¬ 
flected in the recommendations 
adopted by the conference. 

n 

He The Second Congress of Uie Interna¬ 
tional Society of ApplUd Psycholinguis- 
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tics (ISAPL) held in Kassel (FRG) 
brought together researchers from 
25 countries, including Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania, USSR, 
and Yugoslavia. The participants 
gave much thought to methodologi¬ 
cal and theoretical problems in 
studying extralinguistic factors of 
verbal communication and to 
analysis of the results of experimen¬ 
tal research in the field of verbal 
communication, first language de¬ 
velopment and second language de¬ 
velopment. E. Tarasov, a researcher 
of the Institute of Linguistics, USSR 
AS, read his paper “Ontology of 
Verbal Communication”. 

»ie Swansea (Great Britain) played 
host to the Eighth International Con¬ 
gress on Celtic Studies. It^ attracted 
academics of Canada, France, FRG, 
Finland, Great Britain, Ireland, Po¬ 
land, USSR, and USA. Tlie Soviet 
Union was represented by 
V. Kalygin and A. Korolev, resear¬ 
chers of the Institute of Linguistics, 
USSR AS. 

4c The Tenth Annual Conference of the 
International Society of Po/ittcol Psychol¬ 
ogy held in San Francisco brought 
together some 400 academics from 
30 countries, including Hungary, Po¬ 
land, and the USSR. Soviet resear¬ 
chers from the Institute of US and 
Canadian Studies, USSR AS deli¬ 
vered the following papers: “Con¬ 
tribution of Social Science to 
Policy Making: a Soviet View” 
(Yu. Zamoshkin), and “Image of the 
Enemy and New Political Tliinking” 
(A. Melvil). 

In the Ninth Biei^ial Meeting o/ Ae 
Society for the Study of Behavioral 
Development (ISSBD) in Tokyo spon¬ 
sored by the Society jointly with a 
number of Japanese scientific centres 
participated some 800 academics 
from 28 countries, induding Hun¬ 




gary and the USSR. A. Mitkin, a 
researcher from the Institute of 
l^ychology, USSR AS, read his 
paper “Eye Movements and Visual 
Functions in Infancy. The Problem 
of Interdependence”. 

4c Mexico-City was the venue of an 
international seminar “The Origin of 
Man in America “ which attracted 
scientists from Canada, Mexico, 
Peru, USSR, USA, Venezuela and 
some countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. Corr. Mem., USSR AS 
N. Dikov delivered his paper “The 
Palaeolithic Period of Kamchatka 
and Chukotka and the Problem of 
the Earliest Settlement of America”. 

4c /n a symposium “Dynamics of 
Geosystems: Monitoring (Control) and 
Forecasting” organised in Moscow 
and Nalchik by the Commission on 
Geographical Monitoring and Fore¬ 
casting of the International Geog¬ 
raphical Union (IGU) participated 
43 researchers from 13 countries, 
including China, Czechoslovakia, 
GDR, and USSR. Chairman of the 
Commission S. Evteyev (USSR) deli¬ 
vered the introductory speech. The 
symposium heard 40 papers, indud¬ 
ing “Global Environmental Problem: 
Socio-Economic Reasons of Its 
Emergence” (E. Alayev, USSR), “For 
a Monitoring of the Urban Systems 
Deterioration: the Case of Morocco” 
(A. Fadloullah, Morocco), “Environ¬ 
mental Quality Assessment and 
Monitoring Problems at the 
Urban Eastward Expansion in 
Florianopolis” (C. A. de Figueiredo 
Monteiro, Brazil), “Monitoring 
Ecological Change in the Wake of 
Agric^tural Modernisation in India: 
Evidence from Indo-Gangatk Di¬ 
vide” (A. Ahmad, India), “Forecast¬ 
ing of the Geosystems Change Due 
to Intensification of Toui^m” 
(B. Barcelo i Pons, Spain), “Man- 
Induced Impact on Geosystems: the 
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Tasks of Socio-Economic (Geog¬ 
raphical) Monitoring" (G. Sdasyuk, 
USSR), "Development of Industry 
and Landscape Changes in Czechos¬ 
lovakia (History and Perspectives)" 
(L. Kopacka, Czechoslovakia). 

“Noosphere: a Historico- 

Geographical Approach” (V. Annen¬ 
kov, USSR). The participants 
familiarised themselves with the 
work of some scientific institutions. 

sfc The Institute of the International 
Working-Class Movement, USSR AS, 
organised a session of the Problem 
Commission for Multilateral Coopera¬ 
tion of the Socialist Countries "The 
Working Class in the World Revolutio¬ 
nary Process" which was dedicated to 
the 70th anniversary of the Great 
October Revolution. The participants 
in the session—researchers and lead¬ 
ers of scientific institutions and prac¬ 
tical workers, discussed questions of 
the acceleration of the socio¬ 
economic development in socialist 
society, the role of the working class 
in the present-day revolutionary pro¬ 
cesses, the struggle of the working 
people for peace and social progress. 

♦ "The Great October Revolution and 
the Battle of Ideas in the Contemporary 
World" was the theme of an internation¬ 
al meeting of scientists sponsored by 
the European Institute of Sociology 
and Politics and carried out in 
Athens. Reporting from the Soviet 
side were: Corr. Mem., USSR AS 
T. Timofeyev (Director of the Insti¬ 
tute of the International Working- 
Class Movement—IIWCM), “The 
Great October Revolution, the Work¬ 
ing Class and the Battle of Ideas"; 
Corr. Mem., USSR Academy of 
Medical Sciences S. Fyodorov, 
“Medicine and Science in the 20th- 
21st Centuries"; Deputy Director of 
IIWCM B. Koval, “Politics and the 
Masses in the Contemporary 
Epoch". M. Rayevsky, a researcher 
of IIWCM, took part in the meeting. 


:Ie The 30th Session of the Permanent 
International Altaistic Conference 
(PIAC) was organised in Blooming¬ 
ton (Indiana) by Indiana University. 
It was attended by academics from 
13 countries, including China, GDR, 
Hungary, and USSR. The Soviet side 
submitted the following papers: 
“The Problem of Typology of Mor¬ 
phological Categories in Altaic and 
East and South-East Asian 
‘Sprachbiinde’ (Plurality and the Zero 
Form)” (Corr. Mem., USSR AS 
V. Solntsev), “The Names of Monet¬ 
ary Units in the Old Turkic Lan¬ 
guages of Inner Asia” (Corr. Mem., 
USSR AS E. Tenishev), “On Turco- 
Finno-Ugric Language Contacts” 
(K. Musayev), “The ‘Qutadgu Bilig’ 
as One of the Earliest Evidences of 
Aesthetic Thought of Turkic Speak¬ 
ing Peoples” (B. Nazarov), “New 
Runic Inscriptions in the Altai” 
(D. Vasilyev). D. Sinor (USA) was 
re-elected Secretary General of PIAC 
for a new five-year term. The 31st 
Session of PIAC is to be held in 
1988 in Weimar (GDR). H. P. Vietze 
(GDR) has been elected its President. 

The Second International Scientific 
Ecclesiastic Conference devoted to the 
History of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, held in Moscow, brought 
together representatives of the Or¬ 
thodox and Old Oriental churches, 
the Catholics, Lutherans and Baptists 
from 28 countries, including Bul¬ 
garia, Finland, France, FRG, Greece, 
Hungary, India, Poland, Yugoslavia. 
Participating from the Soviet side 
were researchers of the Institutes of 
the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR: of the Russian Language, 
World Literature, Archaeology, 
Slavonic and Balkan Studies, the 
History of the USSR, lecturers of 
Moscow University’s Philological De¬ 
partment, researchers ^ the Andrei 
Rublev Museum of the Old Russian 
Art and of other institutions. The 
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conference heard 94 papers on the 
history of church, development of 
the Slavic written language and liter¬ 
ature, the impact of Christianisation 
on the social life and culture of Old 
Russia. Soviet researchers from the 
above-mentioned academic institutes 
delivered 11 papers, including S. Av¬ 
erintsev, “The Byzantine Heritage in 
the Russian Tradition of Perception 
of the World”; A. Alexeyev, “Tex- 
tological Significance of the Gennadi 
Bible”; S. Schmidt, “Metropolitan 
Makari of Moscow and State Re¬ 
forms in Russia in the Mid-16th 
Century”; A. Rogov, “Christianisa¬ 
tion of Rus and the Western Slavs”; 
G. Prokhorov, “Exhortation of Met¬ 
ropolitan Kiprian to a Newly Or¬ 
dained Priest”, The conference paid 
much attention to the peace-making 
activity of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in promoting trust among 
the people, in overcoming an enemy 
image in other person, and in sup¬ 
porting the ideas of universal disar¬ 
mament. 

He Charles University in Prague 
played host to an international confer¬ 
ence "Science and Universities" which 
attracted scientists from 10 countries, 
including Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and the USSR. Corr. Mem., USSR 
AS Yu. Kukushkin delivered to the 
conference his paper “History of 
Universities in Russia”. 

He "The 70th Anniversary of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution and the 
World Revolutionary Process" was the 
theme of the Czechoslovak Scientific 
Conference carried out in Prague by 
the Czechoslovak-Soviet Institute of 
the Czechoslovak Academy of Sci¬ 
ences. It gathered dutstanding his¬ 
torians, philosophers, sociologists 
and economists. Director of the In¬ 
stitute A. Doleisa delivered the intro¬ 
ductory speech and his paper on the 
subject of the conference. The sec¬ 


ond paper "Ideas of the October 
Revolution and the National Libera¬ 
tion Movement” was read by 
A. Kaufman (Institute of Orientsd 
Studies, USSR AS). Besides, the con¬ 
ference heard 10 papers which con¬ 
sidered various aspects of the main 
theme. 

H« The 18th Scientific Conference on 
Studying Australia and Oceania, or¬ 
ganised by the Institute of Oriental 
Studies, USSR AS in Moscow, was 
opened by the introductory speech 
delivered by a department head of 
the Institute K. Malakhovsky. The 
participants heard and discussed 
some 40 papers, including “Australia 
and ASEAN; Political and Economic 
Relations. 1970s-1980s" (V. Ar¬ 
khipov), “The Alignment of Forces 
in the US Political and Academic 
Quarters on the Question of the 
‘Pacific Community’ ” (V. Yakubovs- 
ky), “Integrational Processes in the 
Pacific Basin and Conferences of the 
Pacific Economic Community” 
(A. Suchkov), “Australia’s Economy 
in the Mid-1980s” (A. Chuikov), 
“The New Guinean Diaries of 
N. N. Miklukho-Maklai” (N. Buti- 
nov), “The Problem of Polyne¬ 
sian Polytheism in the Muse¬ 
um £x[>osition” (M. Butinova), “A 
Voice of the Musical Instrument 
is a Voice of the Ancestor” (L. Abra¬ 
myan), “The First Experience of 
Oceanian Literary Studies” (A. Pet- 
rikovskaya), “The Role of the Creole 
Languages in the Cultural Processes 
of Melanesia Today” (V. Belikov), 
and “The Australian ‘Hero of Our 
Times’ (David Malouf, /ofcnno)” 
(O. Zernetskaya). 

He Moscow was the venue of a gener¬ 
al meeting of the All-Union Association 
of Orientalists which was organised 
by the Institute of Oriental Studies, 
USSR AS. In his introductory speech 
Director of the Institute M. Kapitsa 
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pointed out to the significance of the 
Association established in 1982 and 
stressed the necessity of invigorating 
its activity and expanding its influ> 
ence on the scientific and cultural 
life of the country, on relations 
between nationalities and on 
strengthening scientific ties with 
foreign countries. L. Alayev, Deputy 
Chairman of the Association, sum¬ 
med up its activity for the recent 
five-year period. He said that the 
Association had 11 branches in 
Union republics and large scientific 
centres as well as 8 regional groups. 
It unites 39 scientific, educational 
and cultural institutions and more 
than 1,700 individual members. 
Corr. Mem., USSR AS G. Kim (De¬ 
puty Director of the Institute) was 
elected Chairman of the Association. 

The Institute of Oriental Studies, 
USSR AS organised at Zvenigorod 
(near Moscow) t/ie Eighth Readings in 
Memory of Academician W. Barthold 
(1869-1930), the outstanding Soviet 
.scientist, author of many works on 
the history of Central Asia, Iran, 
Islam, the Arabian caliphate, and 
many writings in Oriental studies. 
The readings were opened by 
G. Girs, head of the department of 
literary texts at the Institute of 


Oriental Studies. The participants 
considered the following themes: 
methods in studying Oriental Arabic 
graphic sources; archaeographic re¬ 
views of written texts; documents 
and diplomacy; metrology, epig¬ 
raphy, sphragistics; automatisation 
and source studies; literature and 
folklore as a historical source. Ap¬ 
proximately 90 papers were heard 
and discussed, including: “Some As¬ 
pects in Studying Biographic Infor¬ 
mation of Middle Age Arab Au¬ 
thors” (V. Beilis), “Hagiographic Lit¬ 
erature as a Historical Source” 
(B. Akhmedov and I. Saidakh- 
medov), “Old Tufkic Texts as a 
Source for Studying Old Turkic 
Culture” (S. Klyashtorny), “Difficul¬ 
ties and Methods of Ascertaining the 
Authenticity of Date on Coins with 
Arabic Inscriptions” (E. Davidovich), 
“Documents on Taxation in the 
Bukhara Region in the Late 19th 
Century” (K. Khakimova), “The 
Source Studies Aspects in Examining 
the Georgian-Persian Bilingual 
Documents” (T, Abashidze), “Geor¬ 
gian Sphragistics and the Condition 
of Its Studies” (A. Bakradze), “The 
Question of the Automated Data 
Bank for Mediaeval Persian Texts” 
(G. Beradze, G. Zhorzholiani, and 
N. Nakhutsrishvili). 





BOOK REVIEWS 


CmpyKmypa napodnoeo xoiRUcmea e yc- 
Roewnx UHtnencu^Kattuu 

3KOHOMUKU. M., H34*Bo «HayKa», 
1986, 268 c. 

The Structure of the National Economy 
in Conditions of Intensification, 
Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 
1986, 268 pp. 

The monograph under review is 
one of a series of books published by 
the USSR Academy of Sciences’ In¬ 
stitute of Economics on the problems 
of perfecting the structure of the 
Soviet Union’s economy. It examines 
the methodological questions in¬ 
volved in evaluating the efficiency of 
this structure at a time when an 
intensive type of extended reproduc¬ 
tion is being established and de¬ 
veloped. 

It should be admitted that the 
consolidation of technological links 
between branches and industries and 
cooperation and combination in pro¬ 
duction, lead to the agglomeration of 
branches and industries and their 
increased unity and interdepen¬ 
dence. Moreover, new branches and 
industries are emerging which are 
born of the scientific and technologi¬ 
cal revolution and tHe intensification 
of the social division of labour. It 
ultimately leads to the breaking 
down of the traditional economic 
structure and requires adequate 
changes in the economic mechanism. 


The point is to achieve the necessary 
degree of proportionality and bal¬ 
ance in the economy. These and a 
number of new premises contained 
in the first two chapters are of great 
interest. They analyse contemporary 
problems of structural policy and its 
specific features and trace the 
dynamics of the basic indices of the 
functioning of the economy and the 
efficiency of structural changes. 

The authors put forward the 
thesis of the priority of some 
branches as a phenomenon charac¬ 
teristic of a majority of countries 
with a developed structure. At stages 
of rapid economic growth these 
countries register “the subordination 
of the entire economy mostly to the 
interests of the development of key 
branches of heavy industry”. 

In studying the principal charac¬ 
teristics of reproduction and inter¬ 
branch proportionality during the 
period of transfer to a predominant¬ 
ly intensive type of economic growth, 
the authors single out changes in the 
correlation between Departments 1 
and 11 of social production, as well 
as that between the resources of live 
and materialised labour; changes 
in the influence of the principal 
material factors—the workforce 
and the means of production—on 
the results of production, and in 
the ttructural proportions of indivi¬ 
dual parts of the national economic 
complex. 




In analysing the reasons for an 
increase in the capital-output ratio, 
the just conclusion is drawn that 
“high concentration of production 
assets should not lead to an increase 
in the capital-output ratio, which 
depends on the technical level of the 
assets, the degree of their utilisation, 
coordination and balance in the de¬ 
velopment of the basic and auxiliary 
industries, the correlation of the 
dynamics of the prices of equipment 
and its productivity, and other fac¬ 
tors". 

One cannot but agree with the 
authors that the problems of radical 
improvement of the normative basis, 
the introduction of a resource-saving 
technology and the orientation of 
planning and material incentives to a 
most strict economy of resources are 
acquiring importance today. The 
book emphasises the need to make 
the system of payment for work of 
those engaged in social production 
dependent on the extent to which 
raw materials, fuel and power are 
economised on, inasmuch as at the 
present stage the thrifty use of 
resources has become a principal 
strategic course of the country’s 
economic development. 

The authors devote considerable 


attention to the question of improv¬ 
ing the structure of the engineering 
industry and modern trends in com¬ 
prehensive mechanisation arlU auto¬ 
mation, perfecting the struaure of 
the machine-tool industry, and pro¬ 
ducing the means of mechanisation 
and automation. Regrettably, the 
long-term proposals for developing 
and perfecting the machine-building 
complex are confined largely to 
branch aspects. 

The chapter devoted to perfecting 
the structure of the agrarian- 
industrial complex examines a wide 
range of problems dealing with its 
formation, trends towards intensifi¬ 
cation of production, the provision 
of agriculture with products man¬ 
ufactured by the asset-producing 
branches, the improvement of the 
quality of finished products in this 
complex, and the development of 
the infrastructure in the complex, 
which is, in our view, quite justified. 

Tlie book is a useful contribution 
to the study of the problems of 
efficiency in social production in the 
new economic conditions taking 
shape in the USSR, and will be of 
great interest to economists. 

O. Volkov 


A. H. AHMHUIKMH. Hayxa — 
mexHUKa — axmoMum. M., h 34* 
BO «9KOHOMHKa», 1986, 384 c. 

A. I. ANCHISHKIN, Science- 
Technology — Economics, Moscow, 
Ekonomika Publishers, 1986. 
384 pp. 

The monograph by Academician 
A. Anchishkin (1933-1987) analyses 
the economic developmental laws of 
science and technology. It discusses a 
range of questions logically con¬ 
nected and subordinated to the main 


aim—the substantiation of planned 
management of the great potential 
of the scientific and technological 
revolution in socialist society. 

All parts of the book are based on 
similar initial methodological princi¬ 
ples: the singling out of economic 
aspects of scientific and technical 
progress; an approach to science as a 
key branch determining the rates of 
extended reproduction; differentia¬ 
tion of the general historical and 
specific features of ^scienrific and 
technical progress. Science is re¬ 
garded not only as a condition for 
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the growth of national income, but 
also as a major element of society’s 
national wealth. 

Marx’ reproduction theory and his 
teaching on the dual character of 
labour take pride of place in the 
initial principles. This enabled the 
author to analyse the qualitative and 
quantitative specificities of labour in 
the sphere of science, the use value 
and the value of a product or service 
it creates, the degree of its complexi¬ 
ty, and the socially necessary expen¬ 
ditures connected with it. The 
monograph singles out the basic 
historical stages of the materialisa¬ 
tion of science in the means of 
production, and the organisation of 
the productive forces, including 
manpower. 

The book examines the subject of 
political economy in a new way. In 
contrast to traditional views, accord¬ 
ing to which this discipline studies 
only production relations, their laws 
and categories, the author proves 
that the subject of political economy 
is the mode of prt^uction, that is, 
the productive forces and produc¬ 
tion relations and their interaction in 
the reproduction process. 

It is known that a number of 
works published here discusses the 
correlation of the productive forces 
and production relations, particular¬ 
ly, the question as to whether the 
development of the latter can out¬ 
strip that of the former. Touching 
on these problems, the author main¬ 
tains that the perfection of produc¬ 
tion relations is organically con¬ 
nected with the dialectics of the 
development of society’s produaive 
forces and with the forms of the 
organisation of labour. An analysis 
of the questions of improving pro¬ 
duction relations in isolation from 
the study of the productive forces, in 
the correct view of the author, is a 
futile attempt to reduce the essence 
of the prcKess of such improvement 


to the construction of one or anther 
hypothetical model of production 
relations. In this context the book 
devotes considerable attention to the 
problem of the socialisation of the 
productive forces. 

Political economy does not partici¬ 
pate directly in the process of plan¬ 
ning scientific and technical prog¬ 
ress; this task is tackled by appli^ 
sciences. But it is precisely political 
economy that makes it possible to 
disclose both general and specific 
features of scientific and technical 
progress under socialism. The 
monograph shows that the planned 
development of science as a direct 
productive force of society is re¬ 
flected in the correlation between 
the measure of the socialisation of 
production and the functions of 
nationwide centralised planning, be¬ 
tween the structure of socialist prop¬ 
erty and the forms of the organisa¬ 
tion of production, between the sys¬ 
tems of economic interests and the 
methods of their consideration in 
economic activity; it shows that the 
efficiency of the nationwide planning 
of scientific and technical progress 
largely depends on the development 
of all structures of socialist property, 
their use and forms of their realisa¬ 
tion in the complex of economic 
interests. 

A balanced scientific and technical 
progress presupposes the distribu¬ 
tion of its results in proportion with 
the socially necessary expenditures 
of labour in all spheres of its applica¬ 
tion. The author comes to the con¬ 
clusion that the effect of scientific 
and technical progress should largely 
be socialised in the hands of the state 
for solving the national economic 
tasks, and should remain only par¬ 
tially in the hands of the producers 
and consumers of new machines and 
equipment. 

Socialist ownership exerts a 
specific influence on the social as- 



pects of scientific and technical prog¬ 
ress. Under socialism, social restric¬ 
tions have a special nature, expres¬ 
sing, as they do, the requirements, 
peculiar to this system, that man and 
society make of living and working 
conditions. These restrictions must 
accord with man’s motives and value 
orientations, the level and quality of 
the socialist mode of life, and urgent 
tasks of its improvement. They 
should be reckoned with in deter¬ 
mining the criteria of the use of 
machines under socialism, and new 
technologies, in releasing workforce 
in a planned manner, in allocating 
means earmarked for the protection 
of the environment, and in solving 
all questions bearing on the connec¬ 
tion of scientific and technical prog¬ 
ress with the vital activities of people. 

A combination of a theoretical 
analysis of problems with the real 
facts of economic practice, which is a 
specific feature of this monograph as 
a whole, enabled the author to newly 
approach the question as to how the 
concept of the productive forces can 
be correlated to the division of the 
economy into the productive and 
non-productive spheres, which is ac¬ 
cepted in statistics and planning. 
Academician Anchishkin is against 
such a division. He writes; “It seems 
that the economic role of the non¬ 
productive sphere, which forms 
qualitative, including scientific- 
technical, characteristics of the ma¬ 
terial elements of the productive 
forces and manpiower, allows us to 
regard these forces as a sum total of 
all economic resources, irrespective 
of the sphere of their utilisation.” 
The author’s premise about the sing¬ 
ling out of the basic and infrastruc¬ 
tural branches, within the structure 
of reproduction, also merits atten¬ 
tion. The mounting role of science 
in extended repr^uction presup¬ 
poses that the capacity of infrastruc¬ 
tural branches will overtake the 


growth of the capacities of the key 
industries. 

The author contributed considera¬ 
bly to the study of the law of labour 
saving and the growing role of 
scientific and technical progress in it. 
Examination of the labour saving 
category in various aspects of scien¬ 
tific and technical progress keynotes 
the entire monograph. In effect, 
labour saving reflects the efficiency 
of the interaction of science, technol¬ 
ogy and the entire economy in the 
reproduction process. Labour saving 
obtained as a result of implementing 
scientific advances ultimately be¬ 
comes the main source of social 
progress. 

The book also examines the role 
of science in the intensification of 
the subject of production relations, 
the formation of his interests, and 
the motivation of his labour activity 
and value orientations connected 
with the use of the results of scien¬ 
tific and technical progress at the 
various levels of the organisation of 
the productive forces: man and his 
work place; the intra-industrial coop¬ 
eration of labour; the production 
object, inter-object and national 
economic (state) forms of production 
cooperation; the world economy. 
The book shows that the interaction 
of the various levels of the organisa¬ 
tion of the productive forces under 
socialism is effected on the principle 
of democratic centralism and is 
based on the improvement of tech¬ 
nological and economic ties and the 
active use of all levers of commodity- 
money relations. 

Man as a subjective factor of social 
progress is an important object of 
investigation. The monograph de¬ 
scribes the socio-economic founda¬ 
tions determining his interests and 
requirements in the conditions of 
scientific and technical progress. 
They are not connected with man’s 
anthropological specific features, are 
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not inherited and cannot be influ¬ 
enced by genetic engineering. The 
motives of labour and the social 
behaviour of man are determined by 
the dominant social relations, the 
forms of the realisation of property 
relations, society’s social structure, 
historical and national specificities, 
and institutional forms. The author 
thoroughly substantiates the premise 
that under socialism the orientation 
of scientific and technical progress to 
man’s social requirements and rising 
living standards becomes more pro¬ 
nounced. New scientific knowledge is 
materialised primarily at a higher 
educational and skill level of work¬ 
ers, and in man’s comprehension of 
the character of the natural and 
social productive forces used by him 
in the labour process. All |his com¬ 
plicates labour, but raises its produc¬ 
tivity. 

The monograph also dwells on the 
“moral obsolescence’’ of knowledge. 
Timely refreshing of knowledge is 
the basis for personnel competence, 
skill and professional qualities, cor¬ 
responding to the achieved new 
technological level. A gap between 
them has a negative effect on the 
development of the productive 
forces. 

Speaking about a balance between 
knowledge and technology, the au¬ 
thor justly maintains that highly- 
skilled labour can, at least partially, 
compensate for shortcomings in 
technology, and the expenditures of 
social labour for the creation of a 
“surplus" technical level of the 
means of production cannot be com¬ 
pensated for by anything. Timely 
refreshing of knowledge presup¬ 
poses a redistribution of resources 
channelled into the training and 
upgrading of personnel. If, for ex¬ 
ample. the volume of scientific and 
technical information doubles ap¬ 
proximately every ten years, it means 
that during his 30-year period of 


work man should double or triple 
the knowledge he began with. Con¬ 
sequently, expenditures for “recon¬ 
structing" and refreshing knowledge 
should comprise a considerable part 
of the overall allocations for educa¬ 
tion. In the present epoch the ex¬ 
penditures of labour for the trans¬ 
fer, mastering and preservation of 
scientific knowledge can quantitative¬ 
ly be compared with the expendi¬ 
tures of labour in production. 

In terms of political economy, the 
most interesting chapters of the 
monograph are those devoted to the 
insufficiently studied problems of 
scientific and technical progress. 
Among them are: the correlation of 
fundamental and applied research in 
the “science—production” cycle; 
the improved methods of plan¬ 
ning, forecasting, management 
and organisation of scientific and 
technical progress; social requisites, 
criteria and limitations of accelerated 
scientific and technical progress, the 
realisation of the value orientations 
of science within the range of 
economic interests. 

An analysis of these problems ena¬ 
bles the author to disclose the laws 
of the movement of the extensive 
and intensive factors of economic 
growth. As scientific and technical 
progress is becoming the main 
source of labour saving, the role of 
the intensive factors of the growth of 
production and satisfaction of social 
requirements is increasing. All this 
determines the close connection of 
the law of labour saving with the 
main economic law of socialism. 

The monograph under review is a 
serious contribution to the theory of 
socialist reproduction and the prac¬ 
tice of economic planning. It will, 
undoubtedly, contribute to better 
utilisation of scientific achievements 
for accelerating socio-economic de¬ 
velopment of society. 

P. Savchenko 
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CCCP — paseueaiotnuecH cmpaHVt. 
Topzoao-aKonoMUHecKue om- 

HomenuR. M., H 34 -B 0 «MeB<* 

4yHapo4Hbie oTHouieHHii», 1985, 
240 c. 

The USSR and Developing Countries. 
Trade and Economic Relations, 
Moscow, Mezhdunarodniyc ot- 
nosheniya Publishers, 1985, 
240 pp. 

A sound theoretical work with a 
wealth of factual material, the book 
poses some pressing, at times debata* 
ble, questions about ways of develop¬ 
ing further the USSR’s economic 
relations with young independent 
states. 

The monograph opens with a 
chapter on the foundations of the 
alliance between socialism and the 
national liberation movement. Em¬ 
phasising that any exploiter stxriety 
"inevitably breeds a system of domi¬ 
nation and subordination in inter¬ 
state relations”, the authors show 
that to cooperate with developing 
countries in the anti-imperialist 
struggle is the natural thing for the 
socialist countries to do. The book 
concentrates attention on the disin¬ 
tegration of colonialism and the 
emergence of the group of countries 
of socialist orientation. As a result, 
the progressive alternative to capital¬ 
ist development has come into being 
for the newly free countries. 

The chapter also deals with the 
legitimate process of broadening the 
spheres for joint action by the USSR 
and developing countries in the in¬ 
ternational arena. Comparatively re¬ 
cently the leaders of many of these 
countries considered opposition to 
the arms race to be a secondary 
matter related to the sphere of 
East-West interests. However, in the 
early 1980s, everybody began to 
realise the direct connection between 
the present international situation 


and the possibilities of solving the 
tasks of economic development. The 
heart of the matter lies not ojily in 
the direct threat of a thermonuclear 
catastrophe, but also in the squan¬ 
dering of enormous re.sources on the 
arms race and the onslaught of 
imperialism on the positions of the 
newly free countries. 

The btxik characterises the basic 
principles of the USSR’s economic 
ties with young states. Among them, 
the strict observance of sovereignty 
and the renunciation of the use of 
any political or other pressure on the 
countries receiving assistance; cooper¬ 
ation with a broad range of partners; 
the creation with Soviet participation 
of enterprises (mainly in the key 
industries) which are wholly owned 
by the young states; emphasis on the 
transfer of material resources and 
know-how necessary for production: 
favourable terms of granting 
Soviet credits; technical assistance 
on favourable terms and the training 
of skilled national personnel; in¬ 
creasing Soviet imports of finished 
goods from developing states. 

The chapter on the main forms of 
economic relations between the 
USSR and newly free countries is of 
considerable interest. It deals with 
trade, cooperation in the field of 
capital construction, the setting up of 
joint-stock companies with Soviet 
participation, multilateral coopera¬ 
tion with participating partners from 
capitalist countries, as well as credit 
and financial relations and mutual 
accounts. The material cited de¬ 
scribes the changeover to more com¬ 
plex types of joint activity in the 
sphere of material production which 
enables the USSR to more actively 
tackle “the tasks of rendering assis¬ 
tance to developing countries in the 
restructuring of their economies and 
the entire social life along the lines 
of progress through foreign 
economic ties”. 
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The chapters on joint-stock com¬ 
panies and multilateral cooperation 
contain a lot of information. Men¬ 
tion should be made of the ideas of 
raising the efficiency of such forms 
of ties as the ascertaining of most 
promising industries and branches, 
the ensuring of a higher level of 
technical and economic substantia¬ 
tion of proposals, and determination 
of the optimum proportion of Soviet 
participation. 

Analysing credit and financial rela¬ 
tions—one of the most acute prob¬ 
lems facing developing countries— 
the authors state that the USSR is 
rendering credit to more than 60 of 
them. This is closely connected, as a 
rule, with scientific and technological 
assistance and with the transfer of 
new technologies and their'ldevelop- 
ment, and radically differs from the 
financial aid of capitalist countries, 
which is more often than not accom¬ 
panied by shackling conditions. At 
the same time, the book examines 
the question of raising mutual be¬ 
nefits from credit ties. On the one 
hand, progressing inflation should 
be taken into account, and on the 
other, the fact that the credits 
granted by socialist states to develop¬ 
ing partners are not the result of 
financial surpluses invested abroad, 
as it was noted in a joint statement 
of these countries at the 4th session 
of UNCTAD. 

Considerable attention is devoted 
to the USSR’s cooperation with 
newly free countries on a compensa¬ 
tion basis, which enables the latter to 
repay Soviet loans and find markets 
for their products. The book de¬ 
scribes the broad scope of compensa¬ 
tion operations (abdut 60 corres¬ 
ponding inter-governmental ngree- 
ments), their most widespread 
spheres and mutual advantage. 

One of the chapters discusses the 
results of cooperation with the USSR 
in the sphere of tackling the social 


problems in developing countriei; 
We have in mind the expanding ana 
strengthening of the public sector, 
the formation of national personnel, 
greater employment, and the im¬ 
provement of medical services. 

The chapter on the anti-imperialist 
struggle in the sphere of internation¬ 
al economic relations is short, but it 
does contain a wealth of factual 
material. The USSR’s activity in' 
inter-governmental organisations, 
which, as is known, began in the first 
years of Soviet power with the direct 
participation of Lenin, is solidly dealt 
with in the chapter. The chapter 
traces its stages, for one the adop¬ 
tion, at the suggestion of the Soviet 
Union, of the Declaration on the 
Granting of Independence to Colo¬ 
nial Countries and Peoples, the 
USSR’s initiative on the reduction of 
the armed forces and the use of part 
of the means thus relieved to render 
assistance to developing countries. 
Analysing the progressive premises 
of a programme for the establish¬ 
ment of a new world economic 
order, the authors mention certain 
inconsistencies of that document (ig¬ 
noring the task of the struggle for 
international detente and the need 
for social transformations in de¬ 
veloping countries, searching for 
ways to reorganise world economic 
ties only within the framework and 
by the methods of the capitalist 
economic system). 

There are, of course, certain 
shortcomings in the work. In our 
view, the book cites, without criti¬ 
cism, the overrated assessments of 
experts from international organisa¬ 
tions of the long-term rates of in¬ 
crease of the USSR’s trade with 
newly free countries in the 1980$. 
Meanwhile, the progressing differen¬ 
tiation of our partners in this group 
(a majority of which are still going 
sdong the capitalist path), and the 
inconsutency of their policies show 



that forecasting in this respect 
should be made more cautiously. 

In conclusion, it should be said 
that this monograph is a tangible 


contribution to the elaboration of the 
pressing questions of the USSR’s 
foreign economic ties. » 

L. Sabelnikov 


H. H. ITBAHOB. Hyecmeeunoe om- 
paMeHue: oho/iuj npodneu e ceeme 
coepeMtHHou Hayxu. M.. H34-bo 
«MwcAb», 1986, 240 c. 

N. I. GUBANOV, Sensual Reflection: 
Analysis of Problems in the Context 
of Modem Science, Moscow, Mysl 
Publishers, 1986, 240 pp. 

The book under review examines 
the problems of sensual reflection on 
the basis of the wealth of material 
made available by the natural sci¬ 
ences, psychology and cybernetics. A 
considerable part of it is introduced 
in the range of epistemological prob¬ 
lems for the first time. 

Chapter I declares that the at¬ 
tempts to divide the imaginary and 
the real in sensual knowledge, an 
undertaking which began in ancient 
times and took final shape during 
the 17th and 18th centuries, have 
been expressed in the theory of 
primary and secondary qualities. 

Giving an epistemological charac¬ 
teristic to this theory, N. Gubanov 
shows that it is correct in its main 
idea (colour, smell, taste, etc. do not 
objectively exist, although they do 
have objective causes), but is expres¬ 
sed in inadequate concepts, which 
leads to the following paradox: ob¬ 
jects seem to possess some specific 
features, which, in actual fact, they 
do not have. In reality, “secondary 
qualities” are not the specific fea¬ 
tures of objects, but the sign compo¬ 
nents of sensual reflection, denoting 
the physical nature of the elements 
of the objects reflected. These sign 
components seem to belong to the 
objects because the sensual images 
localised in the brain as the informa¬ 


tion content of neurodynamic codes 
are unconsciously projected to exter¬ 
nal objects. In this connection the 
author suggests that the concept 
“secondary specific features” be re¬ 
placed by the concept “sign compo¬ 
nents of sensual images”. 

N. Gubanov notes that attempts 
made In philosophers to single out 
specific secondary qualities hinted at 
the presence of sign elements in 
sensations. He examines the views of 
Sechenov (who believed that objec¬ 
tive realities are reflected in the 
psyche in two ways: by their similari¬ 
ty and in the form of signs), 
Plekhanov who exaggerated the role 
of signs in sensations, as well as the 
views of modern Marxist 
philosophers on the problem of the 
image and the sign in sensual reflec¬ 
tion. Of special significance in this 
chapter, in our view, is the combina¬ 
tion of a historico-philosophicai 
analysis with the attempt to put 
forward positive solutions to the 
problems discussed. The author re¬ 
veals the epistemological sources and 
methodological foundations of 
“physiological” idealism and sym¬ 
bolic agnosticism (the theory of sym¬ 
bols), originating from J. P. Muller 
and H. von Helmholtz and popular, 
in a modified form, in modern 
■Western philosophy. The theory of 
symbols, including in its modern 
variants (the so-called causal theory 
of perception and the theory of 
topography) absolutises the sign 
form of sensual reflection and ig¬ 
nores its image content. Representa¬ 
tives of “physiological” idesdism ack¬ 
nowledge a subjective parameter (of 
sensual modality) in sensation and 
perception, disregarding the exis- 
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fence of their objective parameters 
(intensity, continuit), spatial projec¬ 
tion and spatial structure), or con¬ 
sider all characteristics of sensation 
and perception equally subjective, 
confusing subjectivity with relativity. 

The book shows that to ignore the 
presence of signs in sensations and 
perceptions, which leads to a naive 
realistic premise about the full coin¬ 
cidence of a sensual picture of reality 
with reality itself, means to run to 
the other extreme. The author dis¬ 
closes the negative role of the theory 
of symbols and naive realism, which 
is unable to substantiate methodolog¬ 
ically a positive programme of spe¬ 
cial research into the brain and 
psychology. 

ITic concept of sensual reflection 
as a dialectical unity of invuge con¬ 
tent and sign form, put forward by 
the author in the. b^k, overcomes 
the two opposing trends in the 
theory of sensual knowledge and 
“removes” the metaphysical ex¬ 
tremes of the theory of symbols and 
naive realism. 

N. Gubanov interprets the sensual 
sign as a component of psychic 
reflection which does not have a 
cognitive-image similarity with an 
element or feature of objective reali¬ 
ty corresponding to it. The image 
character of reflection, that is, a 
correspondence of the structures of 
the reflection to the original, is 
determined by the laws of the in¬ 
teraction of the reflecting and re¬ 
flected objects. The sign form of 
reflection is connected with the fact 
that the modalities of the image, by 
virtue of their ideal character, can¬ 
not be similar in substance as the 
material elements of the original. 
This is why the modalities of the 
image are justly regarded by the 
author as special natural signs of the 
physical nature of the elements of 
the original. Tliis conclusion is cor¬ 
roborated by data of the theory of 


information, and the physiology and 
biophysics of analysers. 

Along with signs, the author sing¬ 
les out the following image, or 
analogous, characteristics in sensual 
reflection: intensity, continuity, spa¬ 
tial projection, and spatial structure 
which reproduce the corresponding 
parameters of the reflected reality by 
definite laws. The dialectics of sensu¬ 
al reflection lies in the fact that out 
of psychic modalities that are natural 
signs of the physical nature of the 
elements of the objects reflected the 
images of these objects are formed 
in the process of perception-object 
activity, which, in turn, reproduce 
their structure. 

The singling out of these charac¬ 
teristics enables N. Gubanov to dis¬ 
close the basic objective and subjec¬ 
tive aspects of sensual reflection. In 
its essence, the modality of reflection 
is subjective, all other characteristics 
are relatively objective. All five 
characteristics are subjective in form, 
but objective by their outer reason. 

These epistemological conclusions 
in the book are based on and con¬ 
firmed by the concrete data on the 
coding of information in man’s nine 
analysers (visual, audial, gustatory, 
olfactory, tactile, temperature, 
kinaesthetic, vestibular, visceral). The 
author’s epistemological interpreta¬ 
tion of the parameters and specific 
features of kinaesthetic, vestibular 
and visceral sensations, which have 
not up to now been analysed epis¬ 
temologically, although they fulfil 
important functions in knowledge 
and practical activity, as shown in the 
book, merits attention. 

In Chapter III the author ex¬ 
amines the significance of percep¬ 
tion-object activity for sensual reflec¬ 
tion. He criticises scholars who be¬ 
lieve that the object activity serves as 
the direct bearer of consciousness, 
including sensual images. Their sole 
bearers, as demonstrated in the 



book, are definite brain 
neurodynamic systems. The func¬ 
tions of perception-object activity 
with regard to consciousness and 
sensual reflection show that it is: 
1) a major condition of the historical 
and individual formation of con¬ 
sciousness; 2) a factor of a purpose¬ 
ful investigation of the surrounding 
world; 3) a criterion of the truth of 
knowledge; 4) a guarantee of adequ¬ 
acy of sensual reflection and the 
spatial correlation of images with the 
objects reflected. In the view of the 
author, the general scheme of the 
stages of sensual reflection is as 
follows: the interaction of an object 
with the organs of sense—an image 
with a low degree of adequacy (a 
sum total of sensations)— 
perception-object activity—an image 
with a high degree of adequacy 
(perception). 

N. Gubanov also showed that the 
spatial parameters of the ideal, form¬ 
ing mental images, are not accessible 
to the individual. His own thought 
seems to him spaceless, as it were. 

Basing himself on the data pro¬ 
vided by psychology, pathopsycholo¬ 
gy and neurophysiology, the author 
proves that sensual images, being the 
information content of the 
neurodynamic systems of the brain 
and localised in it, are psychological¬ 
ly projected to the outside objects 
perceived. Hence, the sensual images 
of the objects seem to be placed 
where these objects themselves are 
localised, due to which we reflect 
space. The author regards this 
specific feature as the law of the 
spatial projection of sensual images. 

The epistemological analysis of 
pathopsychological phenomena (hal¬ 
lucinations, illusions), and the discre¬ 
pancy and disintegration of the epis¬ 
temological unity of images and real¬ 
ity contained in the book shows that 
this medically-established disintegra¬ 
tion reveals a difference between the 


image and object, the brain localisa¬ 
tion of images and their projection 
to the surrounding world. This con¬ 
vincingly disproves the basie princi¬ 
ple of subjective idealism about the 
substantial and spacial identity of the 
image and object, consciousness, and 
being. 

Chapter IV expounds an impor¬ 
tant premise about the social deter¬ 
mination of knowledge as the high¬ 
est manifestation of the activity, of 
reflection, when it corresponds not 
only to the specific features of the 
organism of the learning man and 
his personality, but also to the re¬ 
quirements, orienfation, values and 
aims of social groups and society as a 
whole. It describes in detail such 
forms of the activity of sensual 
reflection as the purposeful selectivi¬ 
ty of reflection, the functioning of 
perceptive orientation and the 
categorisation of perceptions. Three 
levels of the determination of the 
selectivity of reflection are singled 
out: structural-genetic, adaptive- 

physiological and socio-personal. 
The author notes that the strength 
of perceptive orientation depends on 
the expected probability of the 
phenomenon and the requirements 
and value of the subject. Inasmuch 
as they are formed in concrete social 
conditions, the influence of the re¬ 
quirements of the subject on his 
perception through the elaboration 
of definite perceptive orientations is 
one of the forms of the social 
conditionality of sensual reflection. 

Further, the author shows that on 
the whole the adequacy of sensual 
reflection is determined by three 
basic conditions: I) the adequacy of 
current sensor information; 2) the 
adequacy of the set of perceptive 
categories in possession of the sub¬ 
ject; 3) the adequacy of the activity 
of reflection expressed in the per¬ 
ceptive orientations and expectations 
which ensure the inclusion of the 
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neeessary categories in the process of 
the perception of the corresponding 
objects. The violation of any one of 
these conditions gives rise to illu¬ 
sions. 

The perceptive categories used by 
the subject for the identification of 
sensually perceived objects are 
formed under a definite influence of 
socio-cultural factors on man. This is 
why the categorisation of sensations 
and perceptions can be regarded as 
one of the forms of the social 
conditionality of sensual reflection. 

The use of the wealth of material 
provided by research enabled the 
author to reveal the epistemological 
status of the principal, including the 


little studied, phenomena of sensual 
reflection. 

He concludes his work by dwelling 
briefly on the prospects of a further 
expansion of the possibilities of sen¬ 
sual reflection. He singles out among 
them the use and perfection of 
special devices (measuring instru¬ 
ments, amplifiers, converters and 
analysers), and the creation of mod¬ 
els of biological analysers. 

The book is well-reasoned and 
clear and is distinguished by the firm 
stance taken by the author on ail 
questions, including controversial 
ones. 

I. Aleshin, A. Asarov, 
£. Kukushkina 


E. A. AyKAUIEBA. npaeo;'Mopmh. 
AuHHocmh. M., H34-BO «HayKa», 
1986, 264 c. 

E. A. LUKASHEVA, Law, Morality, 
and the Individual, Moscow, 
Nauka Publishers, 1986, 264 pp. 

The author examines the main 
aspects of the subject on the basis of 
the latest achievements of law, ethics, 
social psychology, philosophy, eth¬ 
nography and other related sciences. 
The work poses and substantiates 
new ideas, premises, hypotheses and 
approaches to analysing law and 
morality. The author’s judgements 
about the role and place of these 
phenomena in the social structure, 
the correlation between the spheres 
of their regulating and ideological 
influence, common and specific fea¬ 
tures, and the subordination of the 
categories they use, merit attention. 
The author reveals knd thoroughly 
defines the profound development 
processes at work in the law and 
morality and their economic, social, 
class and other roots. One of the 
initial premises of the book is the 


indissoluble connection between so¬ 
cial standards and social relations. 

The author regards standards as a 
universal feature of social being. 
Hence, her conclusion that objective 
standards are formed in real life as 
stable social connections; these stan¬ 
dards are more or less adequately 
realised and expressed in systems of 
rules and regulations. This is why 
there are two systems of standards— 
objective and subjective. The latter 
should be maximally approximated 
to objective standards and adequate¬ 
ly reflect them. 

The correlation of the objective 
and the subjective in social standards 
should be interpreted, in our view, 
in the following way: the objective 
consists of the economic and socio¬ 
political conditionality of standards, 
whereas their formation and de¬ 
velopment processes are presented 
in the form of subjective activity. 

The author presents an interesting 
argument for the inclusion of stan¬ 
dards in culture, for they are a result 
of cultural creative work and at the 
same time a means of the organisa- 
titm of man’s cultural activity. In this 
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context the historical process of the 
emergence of standards (in the form 
of monostandards), their differentia¬ 
tion and development can be traced. 
Society’s socio-cultural progress was 
also the progress of its standard 
forms, and it was inevitably accom¬ 
panied by an expansion of the free¬ 
dom of the individual. 

The demarcation of the spheres of 
the action of law and morality is 
rather difficult but very important. 
For there is no sphere where only 
one type of social standards would 
exist. Both law and morality, the 
author notes, “do not have specific 
objectively or spatially isolated 
spheres of social relations; they act 
in one and the same sphere of social 
connections. Hence, the community 
of and the close interaction between 
the standards of law and morality’’. 
And this is quite correct. Only it is a 
pity that the author hasn’t been 
more precise in posing the problem 
and defining the range of relations 
regulated predominantly by law and 
subject, above all, to moral influence. 

In the questions of the legal and 
moral systems the author proceeds 
from the fact that they are complex 
institutions uniting such elements as 
social relations, social consciousness 
and standards. The latter are inher¬ 
ent in political, legal, moral and 
aesthetic consciousness, for human 
activity and behaviour are impossible 
beyond the regulating role of con¬ 
sciousness. Standard is a fusion of 
social relations and consciousness, it 
penetrates them, functioning as a 
social regulator. 

The book thoroughly discusses the 
problem of the freedom of will as a 
major link in the individual’s interac¬ 
tion with social relations in which he 
is involved, and man’s responsibility 
for his decisions and actions. Stan¬ 
dard is characterised not only as a 
measure of freedom, but also as a 


measure of responsibility. At the 
same time it is difficult to agree with 
the view that all conscious actions 
and acts of will, including^ breaches 
of the law and immoral actions, are 
performed as a result of free deci¬ 
sion. If this were the case, then the 
assertions about the objective need 
to cognise the freedom of will and 
the determined character of human 
behaviour remain unfounded. The 
author may fairly be criticised for 
the exaggerated emphasis she places 
on the role of law as a formal 
determinant of freedom, neutral 
with respect to the inner motivation 
of human behaviour. This thesis, 
that could well be applied to the law 
of an exploiter society, becomes in¬ 
valid as far as socialist law is con¬ 
cerned, for which the inner motives 
of behaviour have no little signifi¬ 
cance. 

The correlation of law and morali¬ 
ty is examined in the book at the 
level of their main categories, 
methods of guaranteeing, and value 
characteristics. The author comes to 
the conclusion that law and morality 
should not be “ranked”, and there 
should be no talk of the priority of 
one form of regulation over the 
other. Morality is invariably con¬ 
nected with all stages of the forma¬ 
tion and social action of the law. In 
socialist society the interaction of law 
and morality is much stronger, and 
moral progress, whose main criterion 
is the humanisation of social rela¬ 
tions, exerts a profound influence on 
all legal matters. 

Giving an axiological characteristic 
of the law of the entire people, the 
author sees its moral value, firstly, in 
the degree of the realisation of 
ethical ideas and principles in the 
essence of law and the process of its 
realisation; and secondly, in the ef¬ 
fectiveness of the influence of law on 
improving the moral and psychologi¬ 
cal climate of society. 



“The transfer of legal rights and 
responsibilities to the personal 
sphere and their adoption is a major 
form of the socialisation of the 
individual,” the author of the book 
declares. Revealing the mechanism 
of such transfer, she dwells on the 
requirements, interests, aims, mo¬ 
tives and value orientations of 
people. The main principle of the 
relations between the socialist state 
and the individual is interpreted as a 
system of their mutual responsibility, 
and particularly, the responsibility of 
the state for a correct reflection of 
social and personal interests in the 
decisions adopted, and as the scKial 
responsibility of the individual. The 
idea of the inevitability of the re¬ 
sponsibility of the officials who issue 
illegal acts is emphasised. 


Much attention is devoted to the 
non-antagonistic contradictions be¬ 
tween law and morality. Their causes 
lie not only in survival phenomena, 
but also in shortcomings of work and 
violations of the principles of social 
justice. The consciousness of the 
individual is an arena of the struggle 
between the positive and the nega¬ 
tive, and this is why the formation of 
the individual should not be re¬ 
garded as a gradual augmentation of 
positive qualities free of all conflicts. 

The book deals with a wide range 
of questions and is written at a high 
scientific and theoretical level. It 
certainly merits praise. 

Academician 
M. Baimakhanovy 

Kazakh Academy of Sciences 


AumepamypHoe Hacjudcmao. t. 96. 
«^ep^eH V 3anc^». Ora. pe^. 
C. A. MaKauiHH, A. P. Aauc- 
KHM. M., H34-BO «HayKa», 198.5, 
744 c. 

Literary Heritage Series, Vol. 96. 
Herzen and the West, ed. by 
S. A. Makashin and L. R. Lans¬ 
ky, Moscow, Nauka Publishers. 
1985, 744 pp. 

The 96th volume of the Herzen- 
Ogarev series of “Literary Herit¬ 
age”—the seventh (vols. 39-40, 41- 
42—1941; vols. 61, 62. 63, 64— 
1953-1958), is one of the most infor¬ 
mative. The preceding volumes were 
based on materials frqm Soviet arc¬ 
hives, as well as two very valuable 
archive collections called the 
“Prague” and the “Sofia" collec¬ 
tions. They were presented to our 
country after the last war by the 
governments of Czechoslovakia and 


Bulgaria. The volume under review 
contains materials from another 
three Herzen collections abroad: in 
Amsterdam, Geneva and Paris. 
These materials have been found by 
associates of “Literary Heritage” and 
Soviet archives: the Manuscript De¬ 
partment of the State Lenin Library, 
the Manuscript and Rare Book De¬ 
partment of the State Saltykov- 
Shchedrin Library, the Central Arc¬ 
hives of the October Revolution and 
Socialist Construction, and the Cen¬ 
tral State Archives of Literature and 
the Arts, as well as foreign scholars 
specialising in studying Herzen and 
his works. 

The volume contains not only 
hitherto unpublished materials but 
also works of a general character. 
The book opens with A. Volodin's 
article “Herzen and the West. 
Ideological Work of the Russian 
Thinker and the Socio-Political Ex¬ 
perience of Western Europe”. It 
thoroughly analyses the complex 



dynamics of Herzen’s world outlook 
in its fundamental aspects, above all, 
in the comprehension of the tragic 
experience of the European revolu¬ 
tions of 1848. Noting Herzen’s er¬ 
rors—he was an idealist in his in¬ 
terpretation of history—the author 
draws attention to the correct aspects 
of his comprehension of the socio¬ 
political essence of Western Europe 
in the mid-19th century. He writes 
that Herzen’s qualification of the 
capitalist system as a civilisation of 
the minority was really quite mod¬ 
ern, as was his definition of the 
mode of life of bourgeois society as 
Philistine, as dangerous for the pro¬ 
letariat which could fall victim to the 
spirit of Philistinism. 

The article vividly describes 
Herzen’s hatred for revolutionary 
demagogues, adventurers and politi¬ 
cal extremists. Herzen maintained 
that the future social upheaval 
should not so much destroy the old, 
as create new forms of social life. 
The author cites Herzen’s call for 
the preservation of the cultural val¬ 
ues of the past. 

The author examines the various 
aspects of Herzen’s world outlook in 
their interconnection and at the 
same time the specific features of 
each of them. He justifiably singles 
out the problem of a “peaceful path 
of revolution" as a special one, and 
correlates Herzen’s ideas with the 
statements of Marx and Engels to 
the effect that it was desirable to 
abolish the exploiter system and the 
private ownership of the means of 
production by peaceful means. It is 
another matter that a crucial prob¬ 
lem of revolutionary theory, that of 
a peaceful road to socialism, was 
applied by Herzen to a concrete 
period of Russian history and was 
thereby closely connected with the 
liberals’ hopes for the reforms of the 
Emperor Alexander I. 


The article describes Herzen’s con¬ 
tacts with radical figures of the West 
and the fruitful character of these 
contacts for both sides. As fruitful, 
indeed, as the arguments of Cher- 
nyshevsky and his Western col¬ 
leagues on the further development 
of Russia and the West were. 

The volume contains Herzen’s cor¬ 
respondence with foreign democrats, 
each section of which is preceded by 
a review article: one by Monica 
Partridge (Nottingham)—“Herzen 
and England"; another by Z. Smir¬ 
nova—“Herzen and Germany”; a 
third by M. Kiovalskaya—“Herzen 
and Italy"; and one by L. Lansky— 
“Herzen and France". Most signific¬ 
ant, both in volume and content, is 
Herzen’s correspondence with Karl 
Vogt (36 letters by Vogt and two by 
Herzen) and with Pierre 
J. Proudhon (seven letters by Herzen 
and one by Proudhon). 

Regrettably, there is no chapter on 
“Herzen and Poland”. Although, by 
way of compensation, there is an 
article by E. Rudnitskaya—“Herzen, 
Ogarev, Bakunin, and the Polish 
Uprising of 1863”. It describes, 
among other things, how the leaders 
of Russian emigres proposed to or¬ 
ganise revolutionary seats not only in 
Poland, but also in Central Russia, 
Finland, and the Baltic provinces 
(that was why Herzen persistently 
tried to restrain Polish re¬ 
volutionaries; he rightly believed that 
only a genuinely popular uprising 
against tsarism could be victorious). 

The new materials received from 
the Swedish Royal Library broaden 
and define our ideas about Herzen’s, 
Ogarev’s and Bakunin’s contacts with 
Swedish and Finnish democrats, and 
about their ideological orientations. 

An article by S. Zhitomirskaya and 
N. Pirumova—“Qgarev, Bakunin 
and N. Herzen—A. Herzen’s 

Daughter—in ’Nechayev’s Affair’ 
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(1870)” throws new light on Natalia 
Herzen’s participation in the re¬ 
volutionary movement. It turns out 
that she was a liaison link between 
secret addresses, fulfilling secretarial 
and messenger duties; she helped 
publish the newspaper Kolokol (Bell) 
resumed after Herzen’s death in the 
spring of 1870. Natalia Herzen’s 
diaries of 1870 published for the 
first time reveal the noble traits of 
her character and insight. Ogarev 
and Bakunin, who were yearning for 
revolutionary action in Russia were 
so charmed by the energetic and 
vociferous Nechayev that they were 
unable at first to discern his “Jesuit” 
nature: the conscious use of the most 
immoral and inhuman means al¬ 
legedly for the sake of reachii^ lofty 
aims (blackmail, theft of documents 
from comrades, murder* of a “doubt¬ 
ful” person). Nechayev’s actions 
were later condemned by representa¬ 
tives of the progressive world public, 
Ogarev and Bakunin broke off rela¬ 
tions with him; but Natalia Herzen 
was the first person to become suspi¬ 
cious of Nechayev’s ideas and actions 
and then resolutely rejected and 
denounced them. 

A detailed article by S. Zhitomirs¬ 
kaya entided “The Fate of Herzen’s 
and Ogarev’s Archives” traces the 
history of the archive documents of 
the two families to the present. The 
article serves as a guide showing in 
what directions a search for valuable 
materials should be conducted. 

The last chapter of the volume— 
“Information and Chronicle”— 
contains an article by V. Smirnova— 
“Some Sources of Herzen’s Informa¬ 
tion on K. Marx and F. Engels 


(1850-1851)”. The article reveals the 
sources of Herzen’s knowledge about 
Marxism in the dramatic period fol¬ 
lowing the 1848 revolution (pam-^ 
phlets and articles by the German 
political figures: Sebastian Seiler, a 
member of the Union of Commun¬ 
ists; the petty-bourgeois socialist 
Moses Hess; and the democrat Lud¬ 
wig Simon). These authors, despite 
their imprecise and sometimes con¬ 
fused views, cited and reviewed 
Marx’s and Engels’ works. Smirnova 
proved that Herzen had read these 
authors’ works and thus could find 
the views of the classics of Marxism 
that were close to his (above all, their 
merciless criticism of petty-bourgeois 
political radicalism in France and 
Germany). Later, Marx’s and Engels’ 
works would influence Herzen’s at¬ 
titude to the European proletariat 
and the formation of his philosophi¬ 
cal concept of history, although that 
influence should not be exaggerated. 

The volume contains well- 
substantiated commentaries. 

Mention should also be made of 
the high quality of printing and the 
abundance of valuable illustrations 
(about 150). 

The 96th volume of “Literary 
Heritage” adds not only new docu¬ 
ments and facts, but also new in¬ 
terpretations to our ideas about 
Herzen and his circle. The activities 
of Herzen and his friends now look 
still more significant and complex 
than we imagined. And the main 
thing is that they—both practically 
and theoretically—seem incredibly 
topical and modern. 

B. Egorov 


« 
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/[. A. CriHBAK. Aumeucmum us- 
MeneHHux cocmoRHuu coshohmu. 
A., H34-BO «HayKa», 1986, 92 c. 

’D. L. SPIVAK, The Linguistics of 
Changed States of Consciousness, 
Leningrad, Nauka Publishers, 
1986, 92 pp. 


The Foreword to Spivak’s book is 
by Academician G. Stepanov and 
Professor R. Piotrovsky. In it they 
emphasise the significance of the 
linguistics of the changed states 
of consciousness and its place in the 
context of the development of 
humanitarian knowledge at the end 
of the 20th century. In his introduc¬ 
tion to the book. Corresponding 
Member of the USSR Academy of 
Medical Sciences V. Medvedev stres¬ 
ses its significance for applied 
physiology, especially in the matter 
of making judgements about trans¬ 
formations of consciousness on the 
basis of peculiar features of speech. 
This shows that Spivak’s work has a 
broad character and can also be 
applied to psychology and linguistics. 

The success of any of the 
humanities is ultimately determined 
by the possibility of the practical use 
of its results for obtaining a more 
profound knowledge of man. The 
book under review shows how, on 
the one hand, linguistic data can be 
used in treating disturbances of 
consciousness, and on the other, how 
much a study can benefit linguistics 
itself. The outstanding Soviet 
psychologist A. Luria once said that 
for a linguistic (and psychological) 
hypothesis to become a fact it must 
pass clinical tests. Indeed, pathology 
renders observable many phenome¬ 
na and processes normally passing 
automatii^ly, in a hidden form. 

The material used by Spivak in his 
book is largely new for linguists. If 


investigations on the material of 
aphasias, psychopathology, and de- 
fectology have become quite com¬ 
monplace, a linguistic analysis of 
speech in cases of changed condi¬ 
tions of consciousness is quite absent, 
even in special psycholinguistic pub¬ 
lications. Meanwhile, as the author 
rightly notes, the study of changed 
conditions of consciousness has re¬ 
cently become a priority trend in 
research on thinking. 

The choice of an integral 
methodological foundation is very 
imp>ortant for, the work undertaken 
by Spivak. It is the premise about 
normal psychic activity as a con¬ 
tinuum of conditions replacing one 
another, depending on the impacts 
of the surrounding medium. Pro¬ 
ceeding from this premise, a 
changed condition of consciousness 
can be regarded as a method of 
adaptation to extreme external con¬ 
ditions. If one is to consider "linguis¬ 
tic thinking” or “linguistic conscious¬ 
ness” part of thinking (conscious¬ 
ness), then the premise about the 
drawing of “linguistic thinking” into 
the medium of a changed conscious¬ 
ness would seem quite justifiable and 
sound. 

The author claims to have created 
a new borderline trend, for which a 
subject-matter of its own is singled 
out and a specific method of inves¬ 
tigation is elaborated. These ideas 
seem well substantiated: indeed, the 
laws of speech which can be observed 
in the course of the adaptation of 
consciousness to the unusual condi¬ 
tions of existence form a special 
subject for scientific description and 
•ihould be studied within a special 
subject sphere. 

Spivak’s investigations have been 
conducted with the help of a system 
of methods whi<3i comprised a ling¬ 
uistic test. That test was constructed 
in a way that provides it with an 
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opportunity to obtain different pro¬ 
ducts of speech. In turn, these pro¬ 
ducts. processed, classified and 
thoroughly analysed, enable the re¬ 
searcher to arrive at significant con¬ 
clusions. For instance, those about 
the existence and interaction of the 
multilayer structures of a langtiage 
and the interaction of languages of a 
different type in bilingualism. It 
should be noted that the latter cir¬ 
cumstance directly depends on the 
type of bilingualism and* the level of 
knowledge of the second (non¬ 
native) language. Although the pos¬ 
ing of the problem and the conclu¬ 
sions made by comparing Russian 
and Georgian material are quite 
interesting, this experiment can 
hardly be considered fully reliable. 
Obviously, continued investtgations 
on the materials of bilingualism are 
bound to produce important data on 
the profound laws and inner 
mechanisms of the interaction of 
language systems in bilingualism. 

The book’s premises about the 
structure of the ability to learn a 
language are quite interesting and 
important practically. Although the 
concept of the ability is used without 
a definition, it becomes clear from 
the context that the author regards 
this ability as a system constructed 
and functioning “layer after layer”. 
This premise corresponds to the 
view expressed in Soviet psycholing¬ 
uistics, according to which the ability 
to learn a language as a hierarchically 
organised multilevel functional sys¬ 


tem (see, for example: Psycholinguis- 
tic Problem of Semantics, Moscow, 
1983). The functioning of that sys¬ 
tem and the interaction of its levels 
can be ascertained with the help of 
an analysis of the material of pathol- 
ogy, particularly in changed condi¬ 
tions of consciousness. The author’s 
arguments about the social condi¬ 
tionality of the adaptation of con¬ 
sciousness are interesting and useful 
from the sociolinguistic standpoint. 

Spivak's bcK>k poses important 
questions, and, to a certain extent, 
answers them: for one, how the 
functioning of different “levels” of 
linguistic ability is ensured, and how 
the tongue works when the mechan¬ 
ism disintegrates. It can evidently be 
assumed that the disintegration of 
the system begins at the higher 
“levels”, however, violations of the 
functioning of these levels do not 
exclude the possibility of the func¬ 
tioning of the lower ones. An 
analysis of the functional specific 
features of the “remnants” of the 
system in changed conditions of con¬ 
sciousness could become a promising 
trend of research. Of no less impor¬ 
tance may be an analysis of the 
operational structure of the speach 
activities characteristic of the condi¬ 
tions investigated. Undoubtedly, this 
book, small in volume, but rich in 
content, will prove very useful for a 
broad range of scientists. 

A. iShalihnarovich 



10. A. riETPOB. MemodojioeuuecKue 
npodjieMu meopemwecKozo noj- 
HaHUH. M., H34-BO MoCKOBCKOro 
yHHBepcHTCTa, 1986, 174 c. 

Yu. A. PETROV, Methodological 
Problems of Theoretical Knowledge, 
Moscow, Moscow University 
Press, 1986, 174 pp. 

There is an abundance of litera¬ 
ture on the problems of theoretical 
knowledge. Yet, the author of the 
monograph under review has chosen 
an original approach to tackling the 
methodological problems of abstract 
theories forming a specific field of 
scientific knowledge. It should be 
noted that in dealing with 
methodological problems, Yu. Petrov 
applies a thorough analysis of many 
aspects of the phenomena he in¬ 
vestigates, using, for one, episte¬ 
mological, logical, semiotic and 
metatheoretical approaches in their 
unity, the former playing the predo¬ 
minant role. This, in our view, is 
quite justified by the specific nature 
of the questions tackled by the au¬ 
thor. For example, the problem of 
the correlation of theories in the 
process of their development has 
long been posed, particularly the 
correlation of logic, mathematics and 
natural science. The book shows that 
some scientists consider these prob¬ 
lems in a one-sided manner, for 
example, only through a logical or 
semiotic approach. Such a variety of 
approaches is perfectly permissible. 
However, the author maintains, one 
should not abandon an epistemologi¬ 
cal approach when solving 
methodological problems, nor disre¬ 
gard its leading role. It is precisely 
this shortcoming that distinguishes 
theoretical knowledge in the Western 
methodology of science, including, 
for example, the problem of the 
correlation of theories. 

The author believes that without 


an epistemological analysis one can¬ 
not apply a correct logical, semiotic 
or any other type of analysis of 
scientific knowledge. Withou't a pre¬ 
liminary epistemological analysis of 
theories it is impossible to establish 
the logical relations of contradiction 
between them, the relationship of 
the particular to the general, etc., or 
answer the question as to the possi¬ 
bility of the very existence of logical 
relations. And without that it is not 
possible to pose correctly the ques¬ 
tion of the nature of these relations. 
For they may not exist at all. We 
view as useful ^he idea that an 
epistemological analysis should serve 
as the point of departure* in inves¬ 
tigating methodological problems. 

Using the method of preliminary 
epistemological analysis, the author 
tackles the problems posed in the 
bcx>k, the most essential being those 
of the foundations, substantiation 
and correlation of abstract sciences. 
Let’s try to characterise some of 
these solutions. 

In answering the very first ques¬ 
tion as to what theoretical knowledge 
is the author uses an epistemological 
approach. It is a known fact that 
scientists and scholars choose the 
most diverse grounds for dividing 
sciences into theoretical and empiri¬ 
cal. For instance, the foundation of 
the direct observability of an object 
studied by one or another science is 
well known. In the author’s view, 
other things are essential for 
methodological problems, namely, 
what epistemological simplifications, 
approximations and idealisations 
were used to depict the object as 
something important for solving the 
task set. Particularly, it is essential 
for solving the said problems to have 
abstract theories reflect the real state 
of affairs, directly formulating laws 
applied not to eqtpirical, but to 
theoretical (abstract) objects. It is 
only by dividing sciences into ab- 
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stracfr theoretical and empirical that 
we can discover the methodological 
specificity of each of them, concern¬ 
ing the methods of the construction 
and substantiation of theories, the 
formulation of concepts, the evalua¬ 
tion of the truth of judgements, etc. 

The author finds a rather impor¬ 
tant specific feature of abstractions 
used in theoretical knowledge, which 
is usually overlooked. It is that in 
contrast to abstractions of empirical 
sciences, those of theoretical sciences 
not only single out an object, but 
also present it only within the 
framework of its specific features 
which are given in its definition. The 
latter is of great epistemological sig¬ 
nificance, for it serves the purpose 
of singling out the essence of the 
objects under investigation in their 
“pure” form and makes it j^ossible 
to use that essence without hindr¬ 
ance and in isolation from every¬ 
thing unnecessary for solving the 
task set. All this creates conditions 
for a precise formulation of scientific 
laws (Chapter I) and for the 
mathematicalisation of sciences. 

Chapter II formulates the most 
general epistemological foundations 
of abstract sciences; the principle of 
accepting epistemological prerequis¬ 
ites; the principle of the relativity of 
semantic truth, etc. These principles 
are specific manifestations of the 
principles of the general theory of 
knowledge in abstract sciences. On 
their basis the author criticises the 
concept which negates the applicabil¬ 
ity of the notion of truth in abstract 
sciences, including mathematics. He 
also demonstrates the essential dif¬ 
ferences between epistemological 
problems of abstract theories and 
similar problems *of empirical 
theories, which is especially impor¬ 
tant for a methodological approach 
to the truth of existential judge¬ 
ments and a definition of the role of 
practice as a criterion of the truth of 


abstract theories. Moreover, the au¬ 
thor shows the necessity of a 
metatheoretical study of abstract sci¬ 
ences in solving the problem of their 
epistemological and semiotic substan¬ 
tiation—something which is not 
necessary for empirical sciences. In 
general, the disclosure of the inter¬ 
connection of the epistemology and 
methodology of abstract sciences is a 
comparatively new and topical prob¬ 
lem, which is thoroughly dealt with 
in the book under review. 

Chapter III discusses the founda¬ 
tions (their own, logical and epis¬ 
temological) of abstract sciences 
which are essential for their con¬ 
struction and substantiation. It shows 
not only their specificity, but, what is 
more important, the interconnection 
of all foundations, the leading role 
being played by epistemological 
foundations; the significance of this 
interconnection tor solving the 
methodological problems of abstract 
theories of various semiotic types. 

Chapter IV offers the reader a 
rather original solution of the prob¬ 
lem of the interconnection of ab¬ 
stract sciences in the process of their 
development and the problem of the 
continuity of these sciences. To show 
the specific character of the solution 
offered, the author at first gives the 
reader an idea of the existing con¬ 
cepts of the interconnection of the 
theories based on the principles of 
“continuity”, “correspondence” and 
“permanence”. However, in the au¬ 
thor’s view, the main task is not to 
show just the fact of a manifestation 
of these principles in the intercon¬ 
nection of theories in their develop¬ 
ment process, but to formulate “the 
specific principles of the intercon¬ 
nection of theories, which would 
make it possible to provide an ans¬ 
wer to the question as to what 
conditions the new theory should 
comply with regarding the old one, 
and how the fulfilment of these 



conditions could . be*, effectively 
checked”. To do this it is necessary: 
1) to reveal, the''aspect ot the' do-’ 
velopment of theory; 2) to establish 
the interconnection of theories in 
this aspect; 3) to ascertain the laws 
governing that interconnection. In 
particular, the author examines the 
interconnections of abstract theories 
in such aspects as the applied semio¬ 
tic broadening of theory, the deduc¬ 
tive, the explicative, and others. For 
each of them the specificity of the 
interconnection of theory and the 
principles to which these intercon¬ 
nections are subordinated is ascer¬ 
tained. 

Examining the problem of sub¬ 
stantiating abstract theories in Chap¬ 
ter V, the author presents his main 
concept of the essential dependence 
of substantiating theories on their 
semiotic specificity. An epistemologi¬ 
cal analysis is necessary for ascertain¬ 
ing the latter. In turn, this specificity 
conditions the acceptability of some 
or other methods of substantiation. 
Of great importance for abstract 
theories is the so-called metatheoreti- 
cal substantiation (that is, one made 
with the help of the methods of 
metatheory), which is examined in 
sufficient detail in conformity with 
purely formal and formal-essential 
theories. It is also important that the 
book shows the significance of the 
principles of philosophy for estab¬ 
lishing the criteria of the semiotic 
substantiation of abstract theories. In 
other words, to answer the question 
as to whether a definite theory 
satisfies, or does not satisfy, some 
criterion of semiotic substantiation is 


a philosophical problem, which the 
methodology of science is unable to 
solve. Here, a preliminaiy epis¬ 
temological investigation is necessary. 

The Sixth and concluding chapter 
discusses the interesting question of 
the selection of an essential aspect in 
comparing abstract theories. As an 
example, a comparison between logic 
and mathematics is chosen. This is a 
pertinent problem, for quite fre¬ 
quently a comparison between 
theories is made on the basis of a 
rather subjective choice of its sub¬ 
stantiation, without taking into ac¬ 
count the essence jof the theories of 
one or another semiotic types and 
the essence of the task for \trhich this 
comparison is made. The author 
shows that when theories as a whole 
are compared, it is imp>ossible to 
disregard the epistemological aspect, 
for theories of all semiotic types have 
to reflect reality. This is true even of 
purely formal theories which do not 
directly reflect reality. The author 
rightly explains the failings of logi¬ 
cians and formalists in solving the 
problem of the correlation of 
mathematics and logic precisely by 
their ignoring an epistemological 
analysis and their comparing on an 
epistemological basis. 

Yu. Petrov’s book gives the reader 
interested in the philosophical prob¬ 
lems of scientific knowledge an idea 
of the interconnection of epis¬ 
temological knowledge and also of 
that between epistemology and the 
methodology of science on the exam¬ 
ple of abstract sciences. 

I. Verstin, 
V. Fedotov 
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L. M. Arkhangelsky, Marxist Ethics, 
The Subject-Matter, Structure, and 
Main Trends, Moscow, Mysl Pub¬ 
lishers, 1985, 239 pp. 

The book analyses ethfcs as a 
special discipline in the system of 
Marxist philosophy. The task of 
ethics, according to the author, is to 
study the social essence of morality, 
to identify its structure and correlate 
it with practice. The author discusses 
aspects of psychological and sociolog¬ 
ical problems within ethical theory 
and also the levels of standard and 
applied ethics. Such an approach 
makes it possible to interpret moral 
practice as the interrelation between 
society and the individual. 

E. M. Babosov, K. Marx’s Theory of 
Man and Real Socialism, Minsk, 
Nauka i tekhnika Publishers, 1983, 

110 pp. 

The author writes that Marx 
showed that the world of man was a 
historical and social reality. By 
changing it man changes himself and 
overcomes alienation. Developing 
Marxism further, X.enin posed the 
problem of man In a socio-class 
context and gave examples of a 
socio-typkal analysis of the indi¬ 
vidual. 

A. S. Bogomolov, T. 1. Oizerman, 
The Foundations of the Theory of His- 


torico-Philosophical Process, Moscow, 
Nauka Publishers, 1983, 286 pp. 

This monograph examines the 
methodological principles of his- 
torico-philosophical science. The 
basic principle among them is that of 
comprehending philosophy as a gen¬ 
eral theoretical world outlook placed 
between myth and science in the 
course of its development. The Mar¬ 
xist historico-philosophical concept b 
based, as noted in the book, on the 
interpretation of philosophy as a 
developing science. The historico- 
philosophical process is a process 
transforming philosophy into a sci¬ 
ence. and its development into a 
scientific philosophical world 
outlook. 

G. A. Brutyan, ArgumetUation, Ere¬ 
van, The Armenian Academy of 
Sciences Press, 1984, 105 pp. 

The book examines the nature of 
argumentation and its forms, as well 
as its philosophical, logical and 
rhetorical aspects. In the author’s 
view, alimentation b a unity of 
proof and conviction. It b based on 
log^ical correctness, while rhetoric b 
not simply a form, but a specific 
method of thinking oriented to the 
audience. A synthesis of these two 
aspects enriches philosophical ar- 




gumentation as such, and makes it 
more persuasive. 

N. Z. Chavchavadze, Culture and 
Values, Tbilisi, Metsniereba Pub¬ 
lishers, 1984, 171 pp. 

The book examines the intercon¬ 
nection of the philosophy of culture 
and Marxist axiology. The author 
notes that Marx’s premise about the 
dual character of labour makes it 
possible to single out objective and 
subjective aspects of culture, and 
show that the structure of culture is 
oriented to the world of values 
which are divided into the value- 
means and value-aims, and the cul¬ 
ture itself is man’s attitude to nature 
and society based on values. He 
shows further that the historical 
character of culture includes the 
aspect of interruption and continuity 
that the genuine criterion of its 
development is freedom. The educa¬ 
tion of a harmoniously developed 
man is only possible in a harmonious 
culture. 

P. N. Fedoseyev, Philosophy and 
Scientific Knowledge, Moscow, Nauka 
Publishers, 1983, 464 pp. 

This monograph examines the in¬ 
teraction of philosophy with world 
outlook, natural scientific and social 
knowledge. It shows how world out¬ 
look evolved from mythology and 
religion, through various forms of 
philosophy, to a genuinely scientific 
and humanistic stand. The dialec- 
tico-materialist world outlook, the 
author maintains, is the foundation 
and methodological basis of natural 
and social sciences and plays a major 
role in the process of perfecting 
socialism, exerting a tangible influ¬ 
ence on the economic, socio-political 
and cultural spheres of Soviet 
society. 

I. T. Frolov, On the Meaning of 
Life, on Ae Death and Immortality of 
Man, Moscow, Znaniye Publishers, 
1985, 62 pp. 


The author notes that neither 
religion nor idealistic philosophy can 
give convincing answers to the fun¬ 
damental questions of humaif life. In 
his view, answers could be given by 
Marxism, which united science with 
materialist philosophy and became 
real humanism. However, one 
should not believe that the “eternal” 
questions of man’s life have already 
been solved by Marxism. Marxist 
humanism, being a class phenome¬ 
non, is open to human values com¬ 
mon to all, and particularly to the 
experience of ethical-philosophical 
ideas and deliberations about the 
meaning of life and the life and 
death of man, which has .been ac¬ 
cumulated in the Russian cultural 
tradition (A. Radishchev, F. Dos¬ 
toyevsky, L. Tolstoy, N. Fedorov). 

I. T. Frolov, The Prospects of Man. 
Comprehensive Approach to Ae ^oblem. 
Discussions, Generalisations, Moscow, 
Politizdat Publishers, 1983, 350 pp. 

The author shows that the exami¬ 
nation of the present position of 
man and his prospects should view 
him in various global processes, such 
as the scientific and technological 
revolution, the threat of ecological 
catastrophe, the growth of the popu¬ 
lation, and the struggle for the 
survival of humanity in the nuclear 
age. An adequate comprehension of 
the situation of man, the author says, 
is impossible without analysing his 
relations with science (especially biol¬ 
ogy), the arts and morality. The 
determination of his prospects is 
inseparable from the allround prog¬ 
ress of humanity embracing both the 
sphere of material life and the 
sphere of science, the arts and mor¬ 
ality. 

B. T. Grigoryan, Man. His Place 
and Calling in the ^Modern World, 
Moscow, Mysl Publishers, 1986, 
224 pp. 
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The author examines the moral 
and social responsibility of man and 
his role in solving the principal task 
of our times—the establishment of 
peace and universal security. The 
concept of man used in the book 
presupposes not only the image of 
man as a generic being, but also such 
subjects of history as social classes, 
political parties, peoples and human¬ 
ity. The problem of man is analysed 
in the context of an argument as to 
which of the two social systems 
creates more favourable oppor¬ 
tunities for the development of 
man’s inner potential. 

L. F. Ilyichev, Historical Material¬ 
ism. Problems of Methodology, Moscow, 
Nauka Publishers, 1983, 255 pp. 

The monograph discusses a range 
of problems connected with, deter¬ 
mining the role and place of'jiistori- 
cal materialism in the system of 
Marxist-Leninist social sciences, as 
well as the methodological problems 
of historical materialism. The key 
category of the latter, the author 
emphasises, is the “socio-economic 
structure’’, which should be broadly 
interpreted not only as a theoretico- 
conceptual model, but, above all, as a 
social organism. 

Z. M. Kakabadze, TTie Problem of 
Human Life, Tbilisi, Metsniereba 
Publishers, 1985, 309 pp. 

The book is a posthumous publica¬ 
tion of the three most noteworthy 
works by this well-known Soviet 
philosopher. The first—“The Prob¬ 
lem of ‘Existential Crisis’ and the 
Transcendental Philosophy of Ed¬ 
mund Husserl’’—examines the 
phenomenological theory of Husserl 
as an attempt to overcome the Euro¬ 
pean “existential crisis’’ caused by 
the domination of the naturalistic- 
positivist world outlook. The work 
“Man as a Philosophical Problem’’ 
maintains that freedom is the funda¬ 
mental characteristic of human life. 


In the concluding essay, “The Deter¬ 
mination of Man’s Being’’, the no¬ 
tion is advanced that the specific 
determination of human life com¬ 
prises the influence on it of a more 
perfect, and ultimately absolute ideal 
of being. 

B. M. Kedrov, On the Method of 
Exposition of Dialectics. Three Great 
Conceptions, Moscov/, Nauka Pub¬ 
lishers, 1983, 478 pp. 

The book is devoted to an analysis 
of the dialectic method of moving 
from the abstract to the concrete in 
its application to the exposition of 
dialectics as such. The first concep¬ 
tion of such an exposition belongs to 
Karl Marx, who realised it not in any 
specific philosophical work, but in 
his works on political economy. The 
second conception belongs to Fre¬ 
derick Engels, who set himself the 
task of revising, on a materialist 
basis, Hegel’s Hiilosophy of Nature, in 
an attempt to create an integral 
theory of the dialectics of nature and 
society. Lenin also thought of writing 
a special philosophical work on 
dialectics. Individual ideas of his 
plan were realised in his works of 
the 1914-1921 period. 

L. N. Kogan, The Aim and Mean¬ 
ing of Man’s Life, Moscow, Mysl 
Publishers, 1984, 252 pp. 

The monograph attempts to con¬ 
struct a socio-cultural theory of per¬ 
sonality understood as an individual 
expression of the social qualities of 
man, and the individual form of the 
being of social relations and the 
measure of man’s social essence. The 
purport of man’s life, the author 
writes, is a subjective formation, 
embodying the dialectics of the social 
and the individual. 

N. I. Lapin, The Young Marx, Mos¬ 
cow, Polidzdat Publishers, 3rd edi¬ 
tion, enlarged in 1986, 479 pp. 

The book studies the ideological 
and political evolution of the young 



Marx and the formation of his in* 
tegral scientific world outlook. A 
landmark in that evolution was his 
transition from idealism and re¬ 
volutionary democratism to material¬ 
ism and scientific communism. Mar¬ 
xism is described in the interconnec¬ 
tion and unity of its philosophical, 
economic and political components. 
This interconnection can be traced 
in the formation of the world out¬ 
look of Marx himself, which makes it 
possible to oppose “young” Marx to 
“mature” Marx and to completely 
identify them. 

P. P. Lyamtsev, The Moulding of 
Man as an Individual. The Socio- 
Philosophical Aspect, Leningrad Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1984, 119 pp. 

The author writes that the general 
sociological category of “moulding” 
reflects the process of the develop¬ 
ment of the individual in a historical 
and formative context, and also with 
regard to a concrete generation. 
Socialisation as a category of social 
psychology describes only the social 
factors of the moulding of the indi¬ 
vidual. The pedagogical category of 
“education” reflects the purposeful 
influence of society on the individu¬ 
al. The advancement of humanity 
along the road of communist civilisa¬ 
tion depends on the successful solu¬ 
tion to the task of the moulding of a 
harmoniously developed individual. 

V. A. Malakhov, Culture and 
Human Integrity, Kiev, Naukova 
Dumka Publishers, 1984, 119 pp. 

The monograph examines culture 
in many aspects, singling out the 
axiological aspect, which makes it 
possible to dwell on the “man and 
culture” problem. The activity of 
man in the sphere of culture is 
embodied, in the author’s view, in a 
hierarchy of values, the highest of 
which is man himself. His integrity is 
a necessary specific feature and ideal 
(aim) of historical development. 


M. K. Mamardashvili, The Classical 
and Non-Classical Ideals of RationcUity, 
Tbilisi, Metsniereba Publishers, 1984, 

81 pp. 

To distinguish between two types 
or ideals of rationality, the author 
notes, is inevitable in comparing the 
classical “ontology of intellect" (typi¬ 
cal of European philosophy and 
scientific tradition which had 
exhausted themselves by the turn of 
the century) with its non-classical 
versions which emerged in 
philosophical practice in the 20th 
century. The main problem for the 
non-classical ideal pf rationality is the 
inclusion of conscious and vital 
phenomena in a scientific picture of 
the world. Consciousness itself, in 
the author’s view, is radically revised 
in connection with the fact that it is 
impossible to observe it. The mul¬ 
tidimensional character of the 
phenomenon of consciousness can be 
described with the help of the con¬ 
cepts “system”, “condition”, and 
“systems effect”. 

Marxist-Leninist Concept of the Gl(di- 
al Problems of Our Epoch, Moscow, 
Nauka Publishers, 1985, ^6 pp. 

The book examines the specific 
features of the socio-economic de¬ 
velopment of the modern world, and 
the prospects facing man in the 
conditions of the aggravation of 
global problems. The task of the 
book is to outline the Marxist- 
Leninist concept of global problems 
on the threshold of the 3rd millen¬ 
nium. 

The Marxist-Leninist Theory of His¬ 
torical Process. Historical Process: Integ¬ 
rity, Unity and Multiformity, Formative 
Stages, Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 
1983, 535 pp. 

The book notes that the division 
of the historical process is based on 
the singling out ml socio-economic 
formations which are a historical 
type of concrete society. Formations 



are Singled out according to the 
typology of the social modes of 
production. The authors show that 
the emerging communist civilisation 
does away with the private owner¬ 
ship of the means of production, 
eliminates alienation and all kinds of 
exploitation of man, and becomes 
identical with world civilisation. 

The Marxist-Leninist Theory of His¬ 
torical Process. Historical Process: 
Dialectics of the Modem Epoch, Mos¬ 
cow, Nauka Publishers, 1987, 
448 pp. 

The work examines such subjects 
as the dialectics of the modern scien¬ 
tific and technical, and social prog¬ 
ress, the social consequences of the 
scientific and technological revolu¬ 
tion under socialism and capitalism, 
the course of the CPSU aimed at 
accelerating the socio-econoifiic de¬ 
velopment of the USSR as a factor 
of the strengthening of peace and 
socialism, the global problems, and 
humanism. 

Modem Bourgeois Philosophy of Mari. 
Critical Analysis, Kiev, Naukova 
Dumka Publishers, 1985, 302 pp. 

An analysis of the non-Marxist 
philosophy of man is based on the 
methodological foundation of the 
Marxist concept of man as a social 
being determined by the develop¬ 
ment level of the productive forces 
and social relations. The work ex¬ 
amines the interpretation of the 
problem of man in the context of 
socio-futurological theories, existen¬ 
tialism, neoconservatism, philosophi¬ 
cal anthropology and "Marxology”. 

A. G. Moskalenko. V. F. Serzhan- 
tov. The Individual as an Object 
of PhiUaophical Knowledge. The 
Ihilosophical Theory of the Individual 
and Its Psychological and Biological 
Foundations, Novosibirsk, Nauka Pub¬ 
lishers, 1984, 319 pp. 

The authors show that the pivotal 
problem of the philosophical theory 


of the individual proceeding from 
ontological, axiological and axiologt- 
cal-praxiological prerequisites is the 
psychophysical problem, trans¬ 
formed at the present stage into the 
problem of the correlation between 
personality and the organism. The 
principal method of this theory is an 
introspective-phenomenological de¬ 
scription of the individual's inner life 
in its invariant structures and their 
physiological interpretation. 

N. V. Motroshilova, Hegel's Way to 
“The Science of Logic". The Formation 
of the Systems Principles and Historical 
Method, Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 
1984, 351 pp. 

The monograph studies the de¬ 
velopment of Hegel's thought from 
his complete rejection of everything 
taking a systems form in philosophy 
and up to a combination of the 
systems principles and historical 
method in The Science of Logic. The 
author notes that the Jena period and 
the time of the creation of Phenomertol- 
ogy of Mind in which Hegel ultimately 
turned to the systems principle, were 
important stages on that path. The 
synthesis of systems principles and 
historical method achieved in The 
Science of Logic, was transferred by 
Hegel to the spheres of the 

philosophy of nature and mind. 

0 

I. S. Narsky, Alienation and Labour. 
Reviewing Works by Karl Marx, Mos¬ 
cow, Mysl Publishers, 1983, 143 pp. 

As shown by the author, the categ¬ 
ory of “alienation” first began to 
take shape in Rousseau's and Hel- 
v^ius' works. Later it was further 
elaborated by Fichte and Schelling, 
and fuller still by Hegel. Marx elabo¬ 
rated a qualitatively new approadi to 
the problem. He examined economic 
alienation as the basis of all types of 
alienation in bourgeois society. 
Marx’s interpretation opposes the 
concepts of the "eternity” of aliena- 
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tion (Th. Adorno and H. Marcuse), 
the indentification of alienation with 
nihilism (M. Heidegger), and the re¬ 
ligious interpretations of alienation 
(P. Tillich and J.-Y. Galvez). 

Philosophy and Culture. The 18th 
World Congress of Philosophy: Problems, 
Discussions, Opinions, Moscow, Nauka 
Publishers, 1987, 335 pp. 

The three sections of the collection 
deal, accordingly, with culture as a 
factor of socio-historical dynamics; 
analysis of the latest trends of non- 
Marxist culturology; culturological 
aspects of modern Western 
philosophy. All these sections regard 
culture in its humanistic mission, and 
in its interaction with political pro¬ 
cesses and the scientific and tech¬ 
nological revolution. The collection 
also contains material on the Marxist 
concept of culture, its influence on 
the Western theories of cultural 
progress, and its various interpreta¬ 
tions by Western philosophers. 

Principles of Materialist Dialectics as 
the Theory of Knowledge, Moscow, 
Nauka Publishers, 1984, 304 pp. 

The book analyses the principles 
of unity (identity) of dialectics, logic 
and the theory of knowledge; mon¬ 
ism and systems approach and his¬ 
torical method. In their sum total 
they constitute the structure of 
materialist dialectics as a science ex¬ 
pressing in a general theoretical 
form universal development laws. 
The authors note that there is a 
contradiction between dialectical and 
metaphysical methods in modern in¬ 
tellectual culture as a whole and 
scientific thinking, in particular. This 
is why it is important to transform 
dialectics into the conscious logic of 
scientists’ thinking. 

The Problems of Peace and Social 
Progress in Modem Philosophy, Mos¬ 
cow, Politizdat Publishers, 1983, 
320 pp. 

This comprehensive historico- 


theoretical work analyses the struc¬ 
ture and character of the modern 
world from the point of ,view of 
integration tendencies, as well as the 
future prospects of mankind in the 
context of global problems. It also 
examines the interaction between 
modern science and humanism, 
which should form a single complex 
ensuring a stable equilibrium in the 
world. The work dwells on the views 
of such representatives of world 
socio-philosophical thought as 
A. Toynbee. K. Jaspers, K. Popper, 
Mahatma Gandhi, W. W. Rostow, 
J. Galbraith, Z. Brzezinski. P. Teil¬ 
hard de Chardin, B. Russell, and 
others, on the problem' of peace 
and social progress. 

Problems of the Philosophy of Culture. 
An Attempt at Historico-Materialist 
Analysis, Moscow, Mysl Publishers, 
1984, 325 pp. 

The book studies culture as a 
theoretical problem of social know¬ 
ledge and a problem of French and 
German philosophy of the 18th and 
19th centuries. The authors note 
that man’s creative activity is ac¬ 
cumulated in culture, and that cul¬ 
ture is in the process of continuous 
development, which does not coin¬ 
cide with the development of 
economic systems. 

G. Kh. Shakhnazarov, WhiUier 
Mardiind? Critical Essays of Non- 
Marxist Concepts of the Future, Mos¬ 
cow, Mysl Publishers, 1985, 192 pp. 

The author shows that the liberal- 
democratic (A. Huxley), right-wing 
socialist (G. Orwell) and syndicalist 
(A. Burgess) approaches to of to¬ 
talitarianism do not take into consid¬ 
eration the principal difference be¬ 
tween socialism and capitalism. 
C. Julien and S. Nearing are more 
precise in their criticism of capitalism, 
but in their ideas, tA>, the alternative 
to democracy and totalitarianism 
does not find any solution. A special 
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trend of modern non-Marxist 
futurology, the author writes, is 
formed by various apologetic con¬ 
cepts, according to which the future 
is represented as some modified 
capitalism. A new version of the 
classical religious dogma is presented 
by J, Schell’s Utopia, in which the 
world saved from nuclear destruc¬ 
tion is based on the principles of 
respect for man. Earth, God and 
outer space. 

V. K. Shanovsky, TWe Dialectics of 
the Essential Strength of Man. A Com¬ 
prehensive Approach, Kiev, Vishcha 
shkola Publishers, 1985, 171 pp. 

The book shows that human na¬ 
ture is a dialectical unity of the social 
and the biological, the generic and 
the individual, the subjective and the 
objective. It is noted that this nature 
is determined by man’s social essence 
which, in turn, is revealed within the 
framework of such features as 
abilities, requirements, interests, pur¬ 
pose, and finally human activity 
realising the essential potential and 
motive forces of man. The types of 
activities form the structure of 
culture. 

V, S. Shvyrev, Scientific Knowledge 
as an Activity, Moscow, Politizdat 
Publishers, 1984, 231 pp. 

The author writes that an analysis 
of scientific knowledge is made at 
four levels. The first investigates the 
sum total of procedures for the 
processing of empirical knowledge 
about an object; the second— 
individual concepts of particular sci¬ 
ences; the third—general 
methodological problems of com¬ 
plexes of scientific disciplines; and 
the fourth—the highest—the gener¬ 
al methodology of science which 
presents the integral structure of 
scientific cognitive activity, and its 
basic types and mechanisms. Of spe¬ 
cial sigpiificance is an approach to 
science based on the concept of 


activity, which makes it possible to 
overcome differences between 
methodologism, epistemologism and 
ontologism. 

Social Consciousness and Its Forms, 
Moscow, Politizdat Publishers, 1986, 
367 pp. 

This monograph, written by a 
group of authors, examines such 
forms of social consciousness as 
political legal consciousness, morali¬ 
ty, art, religion, science and 
philosophy. In creating an integral 
picture of the functioning and de¬ 
velopment of social consciousness, 
the book maintains, one should not 
detach consciousness from social 
being, and social consciousness from 
individual consciousness, and inter¬ 
pret the connection of consciousness 
with reality as the rationalisation of 
the experience of ordinary con¬ 
sciousness. In the authors’ view, an 
adequate methodological approach 
to social consciousness would be its 
comprehension as a major and indis¬ 
pensable component of the historical 
process, a necessary condition of 
social progress. 

Yu. S. Stepanov, In Uie Three- 
Dimensional Space of Language. Semio¬ 
tic Problems of Linguistics, I^ilosophy 
and Art, Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 
1985, 332 pp. 

The monograph is devoted to a 
semiotic study of language in its 
historical dynamics presented in the 
form of a change of the three basic 
"paradigms”. Accordingly, it singles 
out: the semantic paradigm widhin 
whose framework the “philosophy of 
language” is reduced to the 
“philosophy of noun”; the syntactic 
paradigm in which the “philosophy 
of language” is constructed as the 
“philosophy of predicate”; the prag¬ 
matic paradigm which modifies the 
“philosophy of language” into the 
“philosophy of egocentric words". 
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The study is based on an analysis of 
the West European historico- 
philosophical process (from Herac¬ 
litus to R. Carnap, B. Russell and 
J. Hintikka), as well as on the mater¬ 
ial of Russian and West European 
literature of the 19th-20th centuries 
(F. Dosto\cvsky, M. Gorky, H. Ibsen, 
V. Khlebnikov, R. von Musil, and 
M. Proust). 

I. V, Vatin, Human Subjectivity. 
Rostov-on-Don, Rostov University 
Press, 1984, 197 pp. 


The aim of the monograph is to 
establish how human subjectivity be¬ 
comes possible, if the development 
of society is an objective process. 
The author shows that social being is 
human practice, that it does not exist 
outside the framework of social con¬ 
sciousness. Human subjectivity in¬ 
cludes the characteristic of human 
contacts: it gives rise to and reveals 
various types of subjectivity, and it is 
a form of introduction to alien 
subjectivity. 
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Transnationals and Militarism. 

M. STEPANYANT8, D. Sc. (Philos.), Head of the Sector of Oriental Philosophy at 

the Institute of Philosophy, USSR AS. Author of many works, 
including the monographs Philosophy and Sociology in Pakistan; 
Moslem Conceptions in Philosophy and Politics; The Philosophic 
Aspects of Sufism. 

A. LIVSHITS, Cand. Sc. (Econ.), senior lecturer of the Political Economy Chair at 
the Moscow Machine-Tool Institute. Specialises in contemporary 
non-Marxist economic theories. Author or many works on the subject, 
including the books Mirages of the Capitalist Regulation; Monetarism: 
a Concept of Economic Policy; Supply-Side Economics: Theory and 
Practice. 

N. MOISEYEV, Academician, specialist in computer technology. Author of the 

books The Modgis of Evolution and Ecology: Man, Environment, 
Society; Mathem'atical Problems of the Systems Analysis and of many 
other works. 



THE “SOCIAL SCIENCES TODAY” 
EDITORIAL BOARD 
OF THE USSR 
ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


regularly acquaints readers in other countries with the latest studies by 
Soviet scholars in various fields of social science. Academician Pyotr 
Fedoseyev, Vice-President of the USSR Academy of Sciences, heads the 
Editorial Council. 

Publications of the “Social Sciences Today” are issued in the 
following series: 

I. **ProbIem$ of the Contemporary World** 

II. **World History: Studies by Soviet Scholars** 

III. **History of the USSR: New Research*’ 

IV. ’’Soviet Economic Science** 

V. ’’Philosophical and Social Aspects of Science and Technology** 

VI. ’’Law: Sadies by Soviet Scholars** 

VII. ’’Soviet Ethnographic Studies** 

VIII. ’’ReligiiMis Studies in the USSR** 

IX. ’’International Working-Class Movement** 

X. ’’Oriental Studies in the USSR** 

XI. ’’USA: Soviet Research** 

XII. ’’African Studies by Soviet Scholars** 

XIII. ’’Latin America; Studies by Soviet Scholars** 

XIV. ’’The Far East: ^dies by Soviet Scholars** 

XV. ’’Developing fkfuntries: Problems and Perspectives** 

They are prepared by the Editorial Council and the Editorial Boards of 
each scries, which include Soviet scholars who enjoy international prestige, 
directors of Soviet research institutes and editors of leading academic 
journals. 

Our publications enjoy a wide readership: scientific, public, and political 
figures, university and college lecturers, and students, activists in democratic 
and national lib^ation movements, in trade unions, youth and women*s 
organisations. 

Orders for publications can be placed with firms and book-shops 
handling Soviet publications and having business relatitms with V/O 
“Mexhdunarodnaya Kniga”, the sole exporter of Soviet literature. 
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’’Social Sciences Ttnlay** Editorial Office 
33/12 Afhat, Moscow 121818, GSP, USSR, 



The Editorial Board draws your attention 
to its publications planned for 1988 

**Problems of the Contemporary World*' 

Series 

THE HISTORICAL COMPETITION OF THE TWO WORLD SYSTEMS 
in English HK 87-03 (245) II quarter 

INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AND WORLD POLITICS 

in English HK 87-03 (246) II quarter 

POLITICAL SCIENCE: INTEGRATION OF RESEARCH 
in English HK 87-03 (251) III quarter 

THE PROBLEM OF MAN IN PHILOSOPHY 

in English HK 87-03 (242) II quarter 

HISTORY, SOCIETY, AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
in English HK 87-03 (243) III quarter 

''History of the USSR: New Research" 

Series 

SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE SOVIET BALTIC REPUBLICS 
in English HK 87-03 (241) I quarter 

"Soviet Economic Science" 

Series 

THE ECONOMIC STRATEGY OF THE CPSU 
in English HK 87-03 (250) I quarter 

THE SOCIAL POUCY OF THE CPSU 
in English HK 87-03 (249) IV quarter 

"Soviet Ethnographic Studies" 

Series 

THE STUDY OF THE CULTURES OF THE SLAVONIC PEOPLES 
(the experience of interm^otud coopermtion in UNESCO) 

in English HK 87-03. (244) I quarter 

SIS 



Subscriptions for the journal S€H:ial Sciences and orders 
for the scientific thematic collections can be placed with 
the firms and bookshops handling the distribution of 
Soviet periodicals. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Baimaki Book Publishing 
and Importing Institute, 
Kabul. 

AUSTRALIA 

New Era Books Se Records, 
64-68 Shepherd St., 
Marrickville, N. S. W. 2204; 
Gordon and Gotch Ltd., 
P.O. Box 29, 

Burwood, Victoria 3125. 

C.B.D. Library 

and Subscription Service, 

Box 4886, G.P.O., 

Sydney, N.S.W. 2000. 


BANGLADESH 

Standard Publishers, 

3/10, Liaquat Avenue, Dhaka-1; 
North Bengal Book Deport, 
Station Road, P.O. Alamnagar, 
Rangpur; 

Jhinuk Pustika 

3/10 Johnson Road (Top Floor), 
Dhaka; 

Hakkani Publishers, 

20, Payari Das Road, Dhaka-1; 
Jatiya Shahitya Prakashani, 

51, Purana Paltan, Dhaka-2. 

BURMA 

Paper, Stationery, 

Printed Matter and Photographic 
Stores Corporation, 

550/552 Merchant Street, 
Rangoon. 


CANADA 

Ukrainska Knyha, 

962, Bloor Street 
West, Toronto, Ont., 

Canada M6H 1L6; 

Troyka Limited, 

799, College Str.,*-Toronto, Ont., 
Canada M6G 1C7; 

Northern Book House, 

P.O. Box 1000, Gravenhurst, 

Ont., Canada POC IGO; 

People*s Co-op Bookstore, 

1391 Commertial Dr., 

Vancouver, B.G., V5L 3X5; 
Progress Books, 

71, Bathurst Street, 3rd Floor, 
Toronto, Ont., 

Canada M5V 2P6; 

Editions Nouvelles Frontieres Inc., 
185 rue, Ontario est., 

Montreal, P.Q., 

Canada H2X 1H5. 

CYPRUS 

Sputnik Ltd., 

Const. Paleologou 19, Nicosia. 

DENMARK 

Akademisk Boghandel, 

U niversitetsparken, 

8000-Aarhus C; 

Sputnik International Import 
Og Boghandel, 

Vester Voldagbe 11, 

1552 Copenhagen K; 

Slavish Boghandel 
Rosenkilde Og Bagger? 

14, Hauser Plads, 

Copenhagen. 
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FINLAND 

Suomalainen Kirjakauppa Oy, 

Subscription Dept., 

P.O. Box 2, 01641 Vantaa 64; 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 
Postilokero 128, 

00101 Helsinki 10; 

SN-Kirjat Oy, 

Tulppatie 8, SF-00880, Helsinki; 

Vastovoima Oy, 

Kopnetintie 4, 

00380 Helsinki. 

GHANA 

Science Spot Book Shop, 

P.O. Box 10331, Accra North. 

GREECE 

**Kultura”, 

10, Tsimiski Street, Thessaloniki; 
“Sinchroni Epochi**, 

Str. Solonos 130, Athens 145. 

GUYANA 

The Michael Forde Bookshop, 

41, Robb Street (Freedom House), 
Lacytown, Georgetown 13. 

HONG KONG 

Apollo Book Co., 

27, Kimberley Road, 

P.O. Box 95710 Kowloon; 

Great Eastern Book Co., 

123, Henessy Road, 

13/F.P.O Box 20005, Hong Kong 

INDIA 

Navchetan Books (P.) Ltd., 

Rani Jhansi Road, 

New Delhi-110055, 

Grams “Qaumikitab"; 

P.P.H. Show Room, 

2, Mazina Arcade, Connaught Place, 
New Delhi-110001; 


Magazine Centre, 

2nd Floor, M.C.D. Bldg., 

D.B. Gupta Road, Paharganj, 
New Delhi-l 10055; 

Sahityalaya, 

56/5, Sirki Mohal Chauraha, 
Kanpur-208001; 

Punjab Book Centre, 

S.C.O. 1126-27, Sector 22-B, 
Chandigarh-22; 

Lok Vangmaya Griha (P.), Ltd., 

85, Sayani Road, Prabhadevi, 
Bombay-400025, 

Grams “Ixjksahitya”; 

People’s Book House, 

Piramshah Manzil. Relief Road, 
Ahmedabad-380001; 

Vijay Stores, 

Commissariat Bldg., 

1st Floor, 231, D.N. Road, 
Bombay-400001; 

Magazine Centre, 

2nd Floor, Ganapathi Bldgs., 
B.V.K. Iyengar Road, 
Bangalore-560053; 

Navahamataka 
Publications (P.), Ltd., 

B.R.C. Complex, S.C. Road, 
Bangalore-560009, Karnataka; 

Branches: 

1. Kempegowda Circle, 

Ban galore-560009, 

2. K.S.R. Road, 

Mangalore-575001, D.K. District; 

Manisha Granthalaya (P.), Ltd., 
4/3-B, Bankim Chatterjee Street, 
Calcutta-700073, 

Grams “Mangrantha”; 

National Book Agency (P.), Ltd. 

No. 2 Surya Sen Street, 
Calcutta-700012, 

Grams “Marxistlit”; 

Branch: 

Nachan Road, Benachiti, 
Durgapur-4; 

Bingsha Shatabdi, 

75/C, Park Street, 

Calcutta-700016; 
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Visalaandhra Publishing House, 

Vignan Bhavan, 

4-1-435, Bank Street, 
Hyderabad-500001, 

A. P. India. 

Branches: 

Visalaandhra Book House, 

Sultan Bazar, 

Hyderabad-500001; 

Visalaandhra Book House, 

V isakhapatnam, 

Opp. Super. Bazar; 

Magazine Centre, 

54, Abid Shopping Centre, 

Chirag Ali Lane, 

H yderabad-500001; 

New Century 
Book House (P.) Ltd., 

New Century Bldgs, 41-B. 

Sidco Industrial Estate, 

Ambattur Madras-600098, 

Grams “Newlit”; 

Branches: 

80, West Tower Street, Madurai-1, 
19/43, Big Bazar Street, 
Coimbatore-1, 

Singarathope, Tiruchirapalli-8, 

Bus Stand, Tanjore, 

Cherry Road, Salem, 

123, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Pondicherry; 

Prabhath Book House, 

Head Office: Prabhath Buildings, 
Vanchiyoor 

Trivandrum-695024 Kerala, 

Grams “Prabhath”; 

Branches: 

Prabhath Book House, 

Trivandrum-1, 

Can nonshed Road, Ernakulam-1, 
Mullakkal Road, Alleppey, 

Near Pauls Corner, 

Cannanore, Udyogmandal, Quilon; 

Vijay Stores, 

62, Kalyan Bhuvan, 

Ahmedabad-1; 

Vijay Stores, 

Station Road, Anand (W. RIy); 


Rjasthan People's 
Publishing House, 

Chamliwala Market, 

M.I. Road, Jaipur-302001. * 

IRELAND 
Repsol Ltd., 

30, Gardiner Place, Dublin 1. 

JAPAN 
Nauka Ltd., 

2-30-19, Minami-Ikebukuro, 
2-chome, Toshima-ku, 171 Tokyo; 
Nisso Tosho Ltd.,, 

1-5-16, Suido, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo; 
Kaigai Publications Ltd., 

P.O. Box 5020, 

Tokyo International, Tokyo 100-31; 

Far Eastern Book-Sellers, 

Kanda, P.O.B. 72. Tokyo 101-91. 

JORDAN 

Jordan Distribution Agency, 

P.O. Box 375, Amman. 

KUWAIT 

OM Alkora Bcmkshop, 

P.O. Box 18130, AI-Farvanija. 

NEPAL 

Baje Ko Pasal, 

Bank Road, Biratnagar, P.O. 1, 
Biratnagar; 

Mutual Book Centre, 

Ram Shah Path, Katmandu; 

Nepal Progressive Book Centre, 
P.B. No. 3688, Pipal Bot. 

New Road, Katmandu; 

Saraswati Bookstore, 

Dhulikhel, Kavre District. 

NETHERLANDS 

**Pegasus** Boekhandd, 

Leidsestraat 25. 

Amsterdam, 1017 NI. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


P.D.R.Y. 


Socialist Bookshops, 

P.O. Box 1987, Auckland 1; 
Gordon and Gotch (N,Z.) Ltd., 

P.O. Box 584, Auckland: 

Gordon and Gotch (N.Z.) Ltd., 

P.O. Box 1959, Wellington; 

Gordon and Gotch (N.Z.) Ltd., 

P.O. Box 1462, Christchurch. 


NIGERIA 

Progressive and Socialist 
Book Depot, 

P.O. Box 4053, 

U.I. Post Office, 

Ibadan. 

NORWAY 

Narvesens A.S., 

BcTtrand Narvesens vei 2, 
Postboks 6125, Oslo 6; 
Tidsskrift-Sentralen Tanum A/S, 
P.O. Box 1177, Sentrum, Oslo 1. 


PAKISTAN 

People’s Publishing House, 

4-Begum Road, 

P.O. Box 862, 

Ijihore; 

Standard Publishing House, 

Fatima Jinnah Road, 

Karachi-4; 

Maktaba Afkar-E-Nau 
Progressive Publications Centre, 
Saddar Road, 

P.O. Box 288, 

Peshawar; 

“Classic” 42, 
Shahrah-E-Quaid-E-Azam 
(The Mall), 

Lahore-3: 

Mian Traders, 

Rehmat Ullan Road, 

Sahiwal. 


The 14th Octdber Ihrinting, 
Publication, Distribution 
and Advertising Corporation, 

P.O. Box 4227, Aden. 

SRI LANKA 

People’s Publishing House 

124, Kumaran Patnam Road, 
Colombo-2; 

Lake House Bookshop, 

100, Chittampalam Gardiner, 
Mawatha, Coiombo-2; 

McCallum Book Depot, 

77, Olcott Mawatha, Colombo-11. 


SWEDEN 

Wennergren>Williams A. B., 

Box 30004, S104-25, Stockholm; 

Inter-Bok A. B., 

Flemminggatan, 85, Box 490 79, 
S-100 28, Stockholm; 

Gleerupska Universitetsbokhandeln, 
Box 1722, S-221 01 Lund 1; 
Forbundet Sverige-Sovjetunionen, 
Box 15096, S-104 65, Stockholm; 
Esselte Tidskriftscentralen, 
Subscription Services, 

Box 45150, S-104 30, Stockholm. 


TANZANIA 

Tanzania Standard 
(Newspapers) Ltd., 

P.O. Box 9033, 

Dar es Salaam. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

Central Books Ltd., 

14 The Leathermarket, 
London SEl 3£R; 

Collet’s Holdii^(s Ltd., 
Denington Estate, 
Wellingborough Northans, 
NN8 2QT. 
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USA 


Imported Publications Inc., 

320 West Ohio Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60610; 

EBSCO Industries, Inc., 

1st Ave, North at 13th Street, 
Birmingham, 

Alabama 35203; 


Znanie Book Store, 

5237 Geary Boulevard, 

San Francisco, Ga. 94118; 

Victor Kamkin Inc., 

12224 Parklawn Drive, 

Rockville, Maryland 20852; 

Total Circulation Services, Inc., 
300 Hudson Street, 

Hackensack, New Jersey 07601. 










